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PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 


CHAPTER   I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

It  follows  from  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  matter  and  of  energy  that 
Ihing  beings,  plants  and  animals,  can  produce  neither  new  matter  nor  new 
energ}'.  They  are  only  called  upon  to  appropriate  and  assimilate  already 
existing  material  and  to  transform  it  into  new  forms  of  energy. 

Out  of  a  few  relatively  simple  combinations,  especially  carbon  dioxide 
and  water,  together  with  ammonium  compounds  or  nitrates,  and  a  few 
mineral  substances,  which  serve  as  its  food,  the  plant  builds  up  the  extremely 
complicated  constituents  of  its  organism,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats, 
resins,  organic  acids,  etc.  The  chemical  work  which  is  performed  in  the 
plant  must  therefore,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  consist  in  syntheses;  but 
besides  these,  processes  of  reduction  take  place  to  a  great  extent.  The 
radiant  energy  of  the  simlight  induces  the  green  parts  of  the  plant  to  split 
off  oxygen  from  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and  this  reduction  is  generally 
considered  as  the  starting-point  of  the  following  syntheses.  According 
to  a  hypothesis  suggested  by  A.  Baeyer,i  at  first  formaldehyde  is  pro- 
duced. C02  +  H20=CH20  +  02,  which  by  condensation  is  transformed  into 
sugar,  and  this  then  serves  ki  the  structure  of  other  bodies.  The  energ>^ 
of  the  sun,  which  produces  this  splitting,  is  not  lost;  it  is  only  transformed 
and  is  stored  as  chemical  energy  in  the  new  compounds  produced  in  the 
sjTithesis.  W.  Loeb^  has  been  able  to  obtain  formaldehyde  as  a  direct 
reaction  product  from  CO2  and  H2O  by  the  aid  of  the  silent  electric  dis- 
charge.   The  formation  of  aldehyde  takes  place  in  the  three  following 


*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  8.  '  Zeitschr.  f.  Elektrochem.,  12. 
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phases:  first,  2C02=2CO+02;  second,  CO+HaO^COz+Ha;  and  third, 
C0  +  H2=HC0H.  The  formation  of  sugar  from  CO2  and  H2O  with  the 
introduction  of  energy  can  be  expressed  by  the  following: 

1.  C02+H20=CO+H2+02. 

2.  H2+C0=HC0H. 

3.  2(H2+CO)  =  CH20H.CHO. 

4.  6HCOH=C6Hi206. 

5.  3CH20H.CHO=C6Hi206. 

In  animal  life  the  conditions  are  not  the  same.  Animals  are  dependent 
either  directly,  as  the  herbivora,  or  indirectly,  as  the  camivora,  upon  plant- 
life,  from  which  they  derive  the  three  chief  groups  of  organic  nutritive 
matter — proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  fats.  These  bodies,  of  which  the 
protein  substances  and  fats  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  animal  body,  undergo 
within  the  animal  organism  a  cleavage  and  oxidation,  and  yield  as  final 
products  exactly  the  above-mentioned  chief  components  in  the  nutrition  of 
plants,  namely,  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  ammonia  derivatives,  which  are 
rich  in  oxygen  and  have  little  energy.  The  chemical  energy,  which  is 
partly  represented  by  the  free  oxygen  and  partly  stored  up  in  the  above- 
mentioned  more  complex  chemical  compoimds,  is  transformed  into  other 
forms  of  energy,  principally  heat  and  mechanical  work.  While  in  the  plant 
we  find  chiefly  reduction  processes  and  syntheses,  which  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  energy  from  without  produce  complex  compounds  having  a  greater 
content  of  energy,  we  find  in  the  animal  body  the  reverse  of  this,  namely, 
cleavage  and  oxidation  processes,  which,  as  we  used  to*  state,  convert 
chemical  tension  into  living  force. 

This  difference  between  animals  and  plants  must  not  be  overrated,  nor 
must  we  consider  that  there  exists  a  sharp  boundary-line  between  the  two. 
This  is  not  the  case.  There  are  not  only  lower  plants,  free  from  chloro- 
phyll, which  in  regard  to  chemical  processes  represent  intermediate  steps 
between  higher  plants  and  animals,  but  the  difference  existing  between  the 
higher  plants  and  animals  is  more  of  a  quantitative  than  of  a  qualitative  kind. 
Plants  require  oxygen  as  peremptorily  as  do  animals.  Like  the  animal,  the 
plant  also,  in  the  dark  and  by  means  of  those  parts  which  are  free  from 
chlorophyll,  takes  up  oxygen  and  eliminates  carbon  dioxide,  while  in  the 
light  the  oxidation  processes  going  on  in  the  green  parts  are  overshadowed 
or  hidden  beneath  the  more  intense  reduction  processes.  As  in  the  animal, 
we  also  find  a  heat  production  in  fermentation  produced  by  plant  organisms; 
and  even  in  a  few  of  the  higher  plants — as  the  aroidece  when  bearing  fruit — 
a  considerable  development  of  heat  has  been  observed.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  animal  or^ranism.  besides  oxidation  and  splitting,  reduction 
processes  and  syntheses  also  takes  place.  The  contrast  which  seemingly 
exists  tetw^een  animals  and  plants  consists  merely  in  that  in  the  animal 
organism  the  processes  of  oxidation  and  splitting  are  predominant,  while 
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in  the  plant  chiefly  those  of  reduction  and  sj'nthesis  have  thus  far  been 
studied. 

WoHLER  *  in  1824  was  the  first  to  observe  an  example  of  synthetical 
PROCESSES  within  the  animal  organism.  He  showed  that  when  benzoic  acid 
is  introduced  into  the  stomach  it  reappears  as  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine, 
after  combining  with  glycocoU  (aminoacetic  acid).  Since  the  discovery  of 
this  synthesis,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation: 

C6H5.C(X)H-fNH2.CH2.COOH  =  NH(C6H5.CO).CH2.COOH+H20, 

Benaoic  ftcid  GlycocoU  Hippuric  acid 

and  which  is  ordinarily  considered  as  a  type  of  an  entire  series  of  syntheses 
occurring  in  the  body  where  water  is  eliminated,  the  number  of  known 
syntheses  in  the  animal  kingdom  has  increased  considerably.  Many  of 
these  s\Titheses  have  also  been  artificially  produced  outside  of  the  organism, 
and  numerous  examples  of  animal  syntheses  of  which  the  course  is  abso- 
lutely clear  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  Besides  these  well-studied 
syntheses,  there  occur  in  the  animal  body  also  similar  processes  unquestion- 
ably of  the  greatest  importance  to  animal  life,  but  of  which  we  know 
nothing  with  posit  iveness.  We  enumerate  as  examples  of  this  kind  of 
s\nthesis  the  re-formation  of  the  red-blood  pigment  (the  hemoglobin),  the 
formation  of  the  different  proteins  from  simpler  substances,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  fat  from  carbohydrates.  This  last-mentioned  process,  the  formation 
of  fat  from  carbohydrates,  is  also  an  example  of  reduction  processes  which 
occur  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  animal  body. 

Formerly  the  view  was  generally  accepted  that  animal  oxidation  takes 
plac«  in  the  fluids,  while  to-day  we  are  of  the  opinion,  derived  from  the 
investigations  of  PFLtJGER  and  his  pupils,^  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
form-elements  and  the  tissues.  The  question  as  to  how  this  oxidation  in 
the  form-elements  is  induced  and  how  it  proceeds  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty. 

WTien  a  substance  is  oxidized  by  neutral  oxygen  at  the  ordinary'  tempera- 
ture or  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  substance  is  said  to  be  easily  oxidized 
or  autooxidized,  and  the  process  is  considered  as  a  direct  oxidation  or  auto- 
oxidation.  As  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air,  and  that  of  the  blood,  is  neutral 
molecular  oxygen,  the  old  assumption  that  ozone  occurs  in  the  organism  has 
now  l^een  discarded  for  several  reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  groups 
of  organic  nutritives,  carbohydrates,  fat,  and  proteins,  the  last  two  forming 
the  chief  mass  of  the  animal  body,  are  not  autooxidizable  substances.  They 
are  on   the  contrary  bradoxidizable    (Traube)   or  dysoxidizable  bodies. 

»  Bcraelius,  Lehrb.  d.  Chemie,  iibersetzt  von  WOhler,  4,  p.  356,  Abt.  1,  Dresden,  1831. 
'Pfliiger,  Pfliiger's  Archiv.  G  and  10;    Finkler,  ibid,,  10  and   14;   Oertmann,  ibid.t 
14  and  lo;  Hoppe-Seyler,  ibid,,  7, 
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They  are  nearly  indifferent  to  neutral  oxygen,  and  it  is  therefore  a  question 
how  an  oxidation  of  these  and  other  dysoxidizable  bodies  is  possible  in  the 
animal  body. 

In  explanation  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  oxygen  is  made 
active  and  this  causes  a  secondary  oxidation.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
in  autooxidation  a  cleavage  of  neutral  oxygen  takes  place.  The  autooxidiz- 
able  substance  splits  the  oxygen  molecule  and  combines  with  one  of  the 
oxygen  atoms,  while  the  other  free  atom  as  active  oxygen  may  oxidize  the 
dysoxidizable  substances  simultaneously  present.  Such  a  subordinate 
oxidation  is  called  an  indirect  or  secondary  oxidation.  The  explanation 
of  animal  oxidations  has  been  attempted  in  different  ways  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  oxygen  is  made  active  and  thus  produces  secondary 
oxidation. 

The  cause  of  the  animal  oxidation  is  considered,  by  PFLtJOER  and 
several  other  investigators,  to  be  dependent  upon  the  special  constitution  of 
the  protoplasmic  proteins  or  the  living  protoplasmic  substance.  This 
investigator  calls  the  proteins  outside  of  the  organism,  or  those  which 
occur  in  the  animal  fluids,  "non-living  proteins, '\and  considers  them  to  be 
somewhat  different  from  those  occurring  in  living  protoplasm.  The  latter 
are  called  "living  proteins"  (Pflijger),  "active  proteins  "  (Loew),  or  "bio- 
gens"  (Verworn).  The  living  protoplasmic  molecule  differs  from  the 
ordinary  non-li\dng  protein  by  being  more  unstable  and  therefore  having  a 
greater  inclination  towards  intramolecular  changes  of  the  atoms.  The 
reason  for  these  greater  intramolecular  movements  Pfluger  ascribes  to  the 
presence  of  cyanogen,  and  Latham  attributes  it  to  the  presence  of  a  chain 
of  cyanalcohols  in  the  protein  molecule.  Verworn,^  on  the  contrary,  claims 
an  intramolecular  introduction  of  oxygen  into  a  large  hypothetical  proto- 
plasmic molecule,  the  "biogen  molecule,"  which  is  supposed  to  contain  a 
nitrogen  or  an  iron  complex  as  an  oxygen  receptor  or  carrier,  and  a  side- 
chain  of  aldehydic  character  like  that  of  the  carbohydrates,  as  an  oxidizable 
group. 

According  to  Loew,^  who  bases  his  claim  upon  special  investigations 
and  numerous  toxicological  observations,  the  unstability  of  the  active 
proteid  molecule  is  due  to  the  simultaneous  presence  of  aldehyde  and 
unstable  amino  groups.  These  occur  separated  from  each  other  in  the 
active  proteins,  and  when  they  combine  the  protoplasm  dies,  the  molecule 
being  changed  into  a  stable  condition,  i.e.,  into  dead  protein.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  all  substances  which  react  with  aldehyde  and  unstable  amino 
groups  are  poisonous  to  the  living  cells. 

*  Pfluger,  Pfluger*8  Archiv,  10;  Latham,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  1886;  Verwom, 
Die  Biogcnhypothese,  Jena,  1903. 

'  Loew  and  Bokomy,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  25;  O.  Loew,  ibid,,  30;  and  specially 
0.  Loew.  The  Energy  of  Living  Protoplasm.  London,  1896. 
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LoEW  has  also  shown,  in  conjunction  with  Bokornt,  that  in  many 
plants  a  very  unstable  reserve-protein  substance  occurs,  which  to  a  cer- 
t^  extent  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  protein  and  organized 
living  substance. 

The  explanation  as  to  the  oxidation  process  dififers  entirely  accord- 
ing to  the  conception  of  the  structure  of  the  unstable  protoplasmic  mole- 
cule. If  the  living  protoplasmic  protein  is  not,  like  protein  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  indifferent  to  neutral  oxygen,  we  can  admit  of  a  cleavage  of  the 
oxygen  molecule  by  this  change.  The  protein  would  be  itself  oxidized, 
while  on  the  other  hand  a  secondary  oxidation  of  other  difficultly  oxidiza- 
ble  substances  could  be  brought  about  by  the  oxygen  atoms  set  free. 

Another  very  widely  diffused  view  exists  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
activity  of  the  oxygen,  namely,  that  by  the  decomposition  processes  in  the 
tissues,  reducing  substances  are  formed  which  split  the  neutral  oxygen 
molecule,  uniting  with  one  oxygen  atom  and  setting  the  other  free. 

The  formation  of  reducing  substances  during  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction is  generally  known.  The  butyric  fermentation  of  dextrose  in  which 
hydrogen  is  set  free— C6Hi206=C4H802-f  2CO2+2H2— is  an  example  of 
this  kind.  Another  example  is  the  appearance  of  nitrates  in  consequence 
rf  an  oxidation  of  nitrogen  in  cases  erf  putrefaction,  which  process  is  ordi- 
narily explained  by  the  statement  that  reducing,  easily  oxidizable  bodies 
are  formed  which  split  oxygen  molecules,  liberating  oxygen  atoms  which 
afterward  oxidize  the  nitrogen.  It  is  assumed  also  that  the  cells  of  the 
animal  tissues  and  organs  have  the  power,  like  these  lower  organisms 
which  produce  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  of  causing  splitting  processes 
in  which  easily  oxidizable  substances,  perhaps  also  nascent  hydrogen 
(Hoppe-SeylerI),  are  produced. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  stated  above  on  the  oxidations  of 
the  animal  body,  primarily  a  cleavage  of  the  organic  constituents  of  the 
body  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  readily  oxidizable  substances. 
The  oxidation  of  these  latter  produces  an  activation  of  the  oxygen  and 
hence  may  also  cause  a  secondary  oxidation  of  dysoxidizable  substances. 
The  products  formed  by  these  splittings  and  oxidations  may  perhaps  in 
part  be  burned  within  the  body  without  imdergoing  further  cleavage,  but 
more  probably  they  must  first  undergo  a  further  cleavage  and  then  succumb 
to  consecutive  oxidations,  until  after  repeated  cleavages  and  oxidations 
the  final  products  of  metabolism  are  formed. 

An  activation  of  the  oxygen  may  be  produced  according  to  0.  Nasse^ 
by  a  hydroxylization  of  the  constituents  of  the  protoplasm  with  the  split- 
ting off  of  molecules  of  water.     If  benzaldehyde  is  shaken  with  water  and 


>  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  12. 

'  O.  Nasse,  Rostocker  Zeitung,  No.  534, 1891,  and  No.  363, 1895. 
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air,  an  oxidation  of  the  benzaldehyde  into  benzoic  acid  takes  place,  while 
oxidizable  substances  present  at  the  same  time  may  also  be  oxidized. 
The  simultaneous  presence  of  potassium  iodide  and  starch  or  tuicture  of 
guaiacum  causes  a  blue  coloration  because  the  hydroxyl  (OH)  takes  the 
place  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  aldehyde  group,  and  these  two  hydrogen 
atoms,  one  derived  from  the  aldehyde  and  the  other  from  the  water,  have 
a  splitting  action  on  the  molecular  oxygen.  Nasse  and  Rosing  ^  have  also 
found  that  certain  varieties  of  protein  have  the  property  of  being  hydroxyl- ^ 
ized  ui  the  presence  of  water.  According  to  Nasse  a  whole  series  of  oxida- 
tions in  the  animal  body  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  oxygen  atoms  set 
free  in  hydroxylization  similar  to  that  of  benzaldehyde.  In  opposition  to^ 
this  view  we  must  remark  that  the  oxidation  of  benzaldehyde  to  benzoic 
acid  may  also  take  place  in  other  ways,  thus  by  the  intermediary  formation, 
of  a  peroxide  (see  Baeyer  and  Villiger;  Engler  and  Weissberg  2). 

By  quantitative  methods  van't  Hoff  and  his  pupils  ^  have  shown 
that  molecular  oxygen  can  be  divided  in  two  parts  by  certain  autooxida- 
tion  processes.  One  of  these  unites  with  the  autooxidizer  and  the  other 
with  a  body  simultaneously  present  but  not  directly  oxidizable,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  suggestion  of  Engler,*  is  called  the  acceptor,  van't  Hoff 
claims  that  the  oxygen  molecule  dissociates  at  ordinary  temperatures  into 
minimum  quantities  of  positively  and  negatively  charged  oxygen  atoms, 
the  ions  of  similar  charge  uniting  with  the  autooxidizable  substance, 
while  the  remaining  ions  oxidize  the  acceptor.  Such  a  division  of  the 
oxygen  into  two  halves  has  also  been  shown  by  other  investigators,  such 
as  Manchot,  Engler,  and  his  collaborators.^  These  investigators  never- 
theless consider  that  autooxidation  takes  place  in  another  way,  namely,  by 
the  formation  first  of  peroxides  by  the  taking  up  of  oxygen  molecules. 

Traube  ^  has  also  expressed  a  similar  view.  According  to  him,  in 
autooxidation  we  have  to  deal,  in  the  first  place,  not  with  a  cleavage  of  the 
oxygen,  but  with  a  splitting  of  water  in  which  the  hydroxyl  groups  of  the 
water  combine  with  the  oxidizable  substance,  while  the  hydrogen  atoms 
set  free  on  the  decomposition  of  the  water  unite  with  the  neutral  oxygen, 
forming  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  may  naturally  also  have  an  oxidizing 
action. 

A  +  2H20  +  02=A(OH)2-fH202. 

*  E.  Rosing,  Untersuchungen  iibcr  die  Oxydation  von  Eiweiss  in  Gegenwart  von 
Schwefel.     Inaug.  Dissert.     Rostock,  1891. 

*  Baeyer  and  Villiger,  Ber.  d.  d.  chcm.  Gesellsch. ,  33;  Engler  and  Weissberg,  ibid.,  33. 
'  van*t  Hoflf,  Zeitschr.  f.  physikal.  Chcm.,  16;  Jorissen,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch., 

30,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physikal.  Chem.,  22;  Ewan,  tbid.,  16. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  33. 

*  Manchot,  tJber  freiwillige  Oxydation,  Leipzig,  1900;  Engler  and  Weissberg, 
Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  33;  Engler  and  Frankenstein,  ibid.,  34. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  GeseUsch.,  15, 18, 19,  22,  and  26. 
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According  to  the  view  of  Exgler  and  his  collaborators,  which  corre- 
sponds in  great  measure  with  those  of  Bach  and  of  Manchot,^  at  least  in 
the  simplest  cases  ("direct  autooxidation  "  according  to  Engler),  the 
oxygen  molecules  unite  with  the  activating  body  (A),  forming  a  peroxide- 
like substance  which  can  give  up  one  of  the  two  oxygen  atoms  to  an 
acceptor  (B): 

A-f02=A02    and    A02  +  B=A0-hB0. 

If  this  is  so,  still  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  such  peroxides  are 
foraied  in  the  oxidation  in  the  living  cell.  The  possibility  of  a  production 
of  peroxides,  and  also  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  in  animal  oxidation  is  still 
generally  admitted,  andCnoDAT  and  Bach  ^  have  indeed  been  able  to  show 
a  peroxide  formation  in  plants.  Still,  if  hydrogen  peroxide  were  formed 
in  such  oxidations  it  would  have  no  further  physiological  importance, 
according  to  Loew,  because  the  animal  and  plant  cells  contain  special 
enzymes,  called  by  him  catalaaesy  which  quickly  decompose  the  hydrogen 
I»eroxide  with  the  production  of  molecular  oxygen.  According  to  Loew  ^ 
the  physiological  importance  of  the  catalases  is  to  protect  the  cell  from 
hydrogen  peroxide,  which  acts  as  a  protoplasmic  poison. 

LoEW,^  who  has  also  opposed  the  view  as  to  the  oxygen  becoming  active 
with  the  setting  free  of  oxygen  atoms,  has  sought  for  the  reason  of  the 
oxidations  in  the  unstable  properties  of  the  protoplasmic  proteins.  The 
active  movement  of  the  atoms  within  the  active  protein  molecule  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  oxygen  and  to  the  oxidizable  substance,  and  when  the  dis- 
solution of  the  molecule  has  proceeded  to  a  certain  point  the  oxidation 
occurs  by  virtue  of  the  chemical  affinity.  The  reason  for  this  unstable 
condition  of  living  protein  molecules  has  already  been  given  above. 

Sc'HMiEDEBERG,^  who  also  dcnles  the  supposition  that  the  oxygen 
becomes  active,  is  of  the  view  that  the  tissues  by  the  mediation  of  the 
oxidations  do  not  increase  the  oxidizing  activity  of  the  oxygen,  but  more 
prol^ably  act  on  the  oxidizing  substances,  making  them  more  susceptible 
to  oxidation. 

All  the  views  presented  thus  far  assume  a  continuous  oxidation  of  the 
primary  active  substance.  The  view  has  also  been  suggested  that  animal 
oxidation  may  be  brought  about  by  oxygen-carriers,  i.e.,  by  bodies  which, 

*  Englor  and  Wild,  Her.  d.  d.  chem.  Geeellsch.,  30;  Bach,  Lc  Moniteur  scientifique, 
1S97,  and  Compt.  reed.,  124;   Manchot,  1.  c. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  35  u.  36. 

*  Loew,  U.  S.  I)ept.  of  Agriculture,  Rep.  C8,  1901,  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch., 
35;  in  regard  to  the  opposed  views  see  Chodat  and  Hath,  1.  c,  and  Kastle  and  Loeven- 
hart,  Amcr.  Chem.  Joum.,  29. 

*0.  Loew,  The  Energy  of  Living  Protoplasm,  London,  1896. 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Tharm..  14. 
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according  to  the  older  views,  without  being  oxidized  themselves,  act  in  an 
analogous  manner  to  the  nitric  oxide  in  the  maiiufiu'lure  of  sulphuric  acid 
by  alternately  taking  up  and  giving  off  ox3'gen  in  the  oxidation  of  dys- 
oxidizable  bodies.  Traube  has  for  a  long  time  explained  the  oxidations 
of  the  animal  liotly  in  this  way,  and  he  calls  these  questionable  oxygen- 
carriers  oxidation  fennenis."^ 

It  has  also  been  positively  proved  by  the  researches  of  Jaquet,  Sal- 
KowsKi,  Spitzer,  Rohmanx.  Abelous  and  Biarne.s,  Bertraxd,  Bour- 
QUELOT,  De  Rey-Pailhade,  Medwedew,  Pohl,  Jacob y.Chud at  and  Bach.- 
and  others  that  in  the  blood  and  different  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  as  also 
in  plant-cells,  substances  occur  which  have  the  property  of  causing  cert  am 
oxidations  and  are  therefore  called  oxidation  ferments  or  oxidases.  The 
nature  and  mode  of  action  of  these  bodies  will  be  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  volume,  hence  it  will  lie  sufficient  here  to  state  that  in  general  two 
different  groups  of  oxidation  ferments  are  recognized.  The  ferments  of  the 
first  group,  called  primary  or  direct  oxidases  or  simply  oxidases ^  transfer 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  direct !>'  to  other  bodies.  Those  of  the  second  group, 
the  indirect  oxidases  or  peroxidases,  are  active  oniy  in  the  presence  of  a 
peroxide,  as  they  set  oxygen  free  from  these  latter  by  decomposition. 

The  many  different  views  in  regard  to  the  oxidation  processes  show^ 
us  strikingly  how  little  is  posiiively  know^n  about  these  processes.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  animal  body  possesses  in  the  so-called  oxidation  fer- 
ments important  means  of  bringing  about  oxidative  decomposition  of  various 
substances,  and  the  occurrence  of  numerous  intermediary  metabolic  prod- 
ucts in  the  animal  body  teaches  us  that  the  oxidation  of  the  constituents 
of  the  body  is  not  instantaneous  and  sudden  Juit  takes  place  step  by  step, 
and  hand  in  hand  with  cleavage^?.  Mnst  invest igatoi-s  are  agreed  that 
these  decompositions  are  similar  to  certain  oxidations  studied  by  Drechsel^ 
outside  the  animal  body,  where  oxidations  and  reductions  alternate  in  quick 
succession.  The  views  are  divided  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  origin  of 
this  cooperative  action.'* 

The  oxidations  in  the  animal  body  have  long  been  designated  as  a 


*  M.  Tranbc>  Theorie  dcr  Ferment w irk un pen ^  Berlin,  1858, 

'  Juquet,  Arch,  f,  exp.  Path.  n.  Phamu,  ^;  ^Salkowski,  Cfntralbl.  f.  c],  mod.  Wis- 
senseh,,  1H02  and  1894,  and  Virchovv*s  Arch.,  H7;  SpitztT,  Pfliiper's  Archiv,  60  mul 
(>7;  Spitzer  and  Rohmann,  Ber,  d.  dcutsch,  eheni.  Gc\sf_^llsfh.,  2K;  AIjcIous  et  Biam^^s, 
Arch,  de  physiob  (5),  7.  8,  and  9,  and  Conipt,  ri-nd.  S<>c.  biol.,  441;  Bc^rtrand,  Arch,  de 
physiol.  (5),  8,  9,  and  C<inipl.  rend.,  12^,  123,  124;  Boyrquelot,  Compt.  rt-nd.  Snc. 
bioL.  48,  and  Conrpt.  rend.,  123;  Jactiliy,  ErgcbnisR.^  der  PhysioIoKie,  Jahrg.  I,  Abt. 
1,  which  contains  the  lit<!rature  of  the  Kuljj«t't;  Chinlat  and  Bach,  L  c. 

■  Joum.  f.  pmkt.  Chem.  (N,  F. ),  I22,  2fl,  liH,  and  Festschrift  fiir  C.  Lvidwig,  1887, 

*See  M,  Ncncki.  Arch,  des  si-iences  bioL  de  St.  P^terfitiourg,  1,  483;  Ahtdous  and 
Aloy,  Compt.  rend.,  136»  13";  Kastle  and  Elvove,  Amer,  Chera,  Joum.,  31;  UnderhiU 
and  Closson,  Amer.  Jouni.  of  PhysioLi  13. 
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combustion,  and  such  a  conception  is  easily  reconcilable  with  the  above- 
mentioned  views.  In  combustion  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as,  for  example, 
the  burning  of  wood  or  oil,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  substances  them- 
selves do  not  combine  with  oxygen.  It  is  only  after  the  action  of  heat 
has  decomposed  these  bodies  to  a  certain  degree  that  the  oxidation  of  the 
products  of  such  decomposition  takes  place  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
phenomenon  of  light. 

The  essential  source  of  heat  and  mechanical  work  developed  in  the 
organism  is  to  be  found  in  the  oxidations.  Chemical  energy  is  transformed 
into  the  above-mentioned  forms  of  energy  in  cleavage  processes,  where 
complicated  chemical  compounds  are  reduced  to  simpler  ones,  and  there- 
fore the  atoms  change  from  an  unstable  to  a  stabler  equilibrium,  and 
stronger  chemical  affinities  are  satisfied.  The  animal  body  may  also  have 
a  source  of  energy  in  the  cleavage  processes  which  are  not  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  free  oxygen.  The  processes  taking  place  in  the  living 
muscle  are  an  example  of  this  kind.  A  removed  muscle,  which  gives  off 
no  oxygen  when  in  a  vacuum,  may,  as  Hermann  ^  has  shown,  work,  at  least 
for  a  time,  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen,  and  give  off  carbon  dioxide 
at  the  same  time. 

Cleavage  processes  which  are  accompanied  by  a  decomposition  of  water 
and  then  a  taking  up  of  its  constituents  are  called  hydrolytic  cleavages. 
These  cleavages,  which  play  an  important  r61e  within  the  animal  body, 
and  which  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  processes  of  digestion,  are 
exemplified  by  the  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  and  the  splitting 
of  neutral  fats  into  the  corresponding  fatty  acids  and  glycerine: 

C3H5(C,8H3502)3  +  3H20=C3H5(OH)3  +  3(C,8H3602). 
TristeariD  Glycerine  Stearic  acid 

As  a  rule  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  processes  as  they  occur  in  the  animal 
body  may  be  performed  outside  of  it  by  means  of  higher  temperatures 
with  or  without  the  simultaneous  action  of  acids  or  alkalies.  Considering 
the  two  above-mentioned  examples,  we  know  that  starch  is  converted  into 
sugar  when  it  is  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  and  also  that  the  fats  are  split 
into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine  on  heating  them  with  caustic  alkalies  or  by 
the  action  of  superheated  steam.  The  heat  or  the  chemical  reagents  which 
are  used  for  the  performance  of  these  reactions  would  cause  immediate 
death  if  applied  to  the  living  body.  Consequently  the  animal  organism 
must  have  other  means  at  its  disposal  which  act  similarly,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  work  without  endangering  the  life  or  normal  con- 
stitution of  the  tissues.  Such  means  have  been  recognized  in  the  so-called 
unorganized  ferments  or  enzymes. 


Untersuch.  iiber  den  StoflFwechsel  der  Menschen,  Berlin,  1867. 
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Alcoholic  fermentation  and  other  processes  of  fermentation  and  putre* 
faction  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  living  organisms,  ferment 
fungi,  and  splitting  fungi  of  different  kinds.  The  ordinary  view,  according 
to  the  researches  of  Pasteur,  is  that  these  processes  are  to  be  considered  as 
phases  of  the  life  of  these  organisms.  The  name  organized  fermerUa  or  /er- 
merUs  has  been  given  to  such  micro-organisms,  of  which  ordinary  yeast  is  an 
example.  However,  the  same  name  has  also  been  given  to  certain  bodies 
or  mixtures  of  bodies  of  unknown  organic  origin  which  are  products  of  the 
chemi:!al  work  within  the  cell,  and  which  after  they  are  removed  from  the 
cell  still  have  their  characteristic  action.  Such  bodies — ^for  example,  malt 
diastase,  rennin,  and  the  digestive  ferments — are  capable  in  the  very  small- 
est quantity  of  causing  a  decomposition  or  cleavage  in  very  considerable 
quantities  of  other  substances,  without  entering  into  permanent  chemical 
combination  with  the  decomposed  body  or  with  any  of  the  cleavage  or 
decomposition  products.  These  formless  or  unorganized  ferments  are 
generally  called  enzymes,  according  to  KtJHNE. 

A  ferment  in  a  more  restricted  sense  is  therefore  a  living  being,  while 
an  enzyme  is  a  product  of  chemical  processes  in  the  cell,  a  product  which 
has  an  individuality  even  without  the  cell,  and  which  may  be  active  when 
separated  from  the  cell.  The  splitting  of  invert-sugar  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  alcohol  by  fermentation  is  a  fermentative  process  closely  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  yeast.  The  inversion  of  cane-sugar  is,  on  the  contrar>', 
an  enzymotic  process  caused  by  one  of  the  bodies  or  a  mixture  of  bodies 
formed  by  the  living  ferment,  which  can  be  severed  from  this  ferment,  and 
still  remain  active  even  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  Consequently  fer- 
ments and  enzymes  are  capable  of  manifesting  a  different  behavior  towards 
certain  chemical  reagents.  Thus  there  exist  a  number  of  substances, 
among  which  we  may  mention  arsenious  acid,  phenol,  toluene,  salicylic 
acid,  boracic  acid,  sodium  fluoride,  chloroform,  ether,  and  protoplasmic 
poisons,  which  in  certain  concentration  kill  ferments,  but  which  do  not 
noticeably  impair  the  action  of  the  enzymes. 

The  above  view  as  to  the  difference  between  ferments  and  enzymes  has 
lately  been  essentially  shaken  by  the  researches  of  E.  Buchner  ^  and  his 
pupils.  He  has  been  able  to  obtain  from  beer-yeast,  by  grinding  and 
strong  pressure,  a  cell  fluid  rich  in  protein  which  when  introduced  into 

*  E.  Buchner,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gescllsch.,  30  and  31;  E.  Buchner  and  Rapp, 
ibid,,  31,  32,  34;  H.  Buchner,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Morphol.  u.  Physiol,  in 
Miinchcn,  13,  1897,  part  1,  which  also  contains  the  discussion  on  this  topic.  See  also 
E.  and  H.  Buchner  and  M.  Hahn,  Die  Zymasegftrung,  Miinchen,  1903;  Stavenhagen, 
Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  30;  Albert  and  Buchner,  ibid.,  33;  Buchner,  ibid., 
33;  Albert,  ibid.,  33;  Albert,  Buchner,  and  Rapp,  ibid.,  35;  in  regard  to  the  opposed 
views  see  Macfadyen,  Morris,  and  Rowland,  ibid,,  33;  Wroblewski,  Centralbl.  f. 
Physiol.,  13,  and  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.).  G4. 
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a  solution  of  a  fermentable  sugar  caused  a  violent  fermentation.  The 
objections  raised  from  several  sides  that  the  fluid  expressed  still  contained 
dissoU-ed  livmg  cell  substance  has  been  so  successfully  answered  by  Buch- 
XER  and  his  collaborators  that  there  is  at  present  no  question  but  that 
alcoholic  fermentation  is  caused  by  a  special  enzyme  called  zymase  which 
is  formed  in  the  yeast-cell. 

As  from  the  yeast-cell  so  also  from  other  lower  organisms,  indeed  from 
the  lactic-acid  bacilli  and  beer-vinegar  bacteria,  we  have  recently  been  able 
to  isolate  enzymes  (E.  Buchner  and  Meisenheimer,  Herzog  0  which 
produce  the  specific  fermentative  action  of  the  mother  organism.  The 
question  whether  there  exist  ferment  processes  which,  in  Pasteur's  sense, 
are  the  result  of  the  biological  phenomena  connected  with  the  metabolism 
of  the  micro-organism  and  which  we  can  directly  identify  with  the  life 
processes,  is  very  difficult  to  answer;  hence  for  the  present  we  have  no 
foundation  for  a  sharp  differentiation  between  the  organized  ferments  and 
enzymes.  The  metabolic  processes  of  the  living  organisms  which  we 
recognize  as  fermentation  phenomena  must  as  a  rule  be  ascribed  to  enzymes 
acting  within  the  cell.  If  such  processes  are  closely  connected  with  the 
life  of  the  cell,  then  this  is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  this  special 
enzyme  is  produced  only  by  living  cells  and  in  part  by  the  fact  that  it 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  living  cells  or  that  it  is  readily  destroyed  on 
the  death  of  the  cell. 

All  enzymes  are  organic  substances  formed  in  the  cells,  whose  chemical 
nature  has  unfortunately  not  been  established  at  the  present  time.  Thus 
far  no  enzyme  has  been  prepared  in  a  pure  state  with  positiveness.  The 
enzymes  are  considered  as  protein  bodies  by  many  investigators,  but  this 
opinion  has  not  sufficient  foundation,  and  is  disputed  at  least  for  certain 
enzymes.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  enzymes  isolated  by  certain  investi- 
gators acted  like  genuine  protein  bodies;  but  it  is  imcertain  whether  or  not 
the  products  isolated  in  these  instances  were  pure  enzymes  or  were  com- 
posed of  enzymes  contaminated  with  proteins. 

The  enzymes  may  be  extracted  from  the  cells  and  tissues  by  means  of 
water  or  glycerine,  especially  by  the  latter,  which  forms  very  stable  solu- 
tions and  hence  is  extensively  used  as  a  means  of  extracting  them.  The 
enzymes,  generally  speaking,  do  not  appear  to  be  diffusible,  and  I^redig  ^ 
has  given  several  reasons,  which  will  be  given  later,  for  considering  them 
not  as  true  solutions  but  rather  colloidal  ones.  The  enzymes  ate  also 
absorbed  by  other  colloids  and  are  carried  down  by  fine  precipitates,  and 
this  property   is  extensively  taken   advantage  of  in  their  preparation  .^ 

'  E.  Buchner  and  J.  Meisenheimer,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  36;  Herzog,  Zeitschr. 
f.  phys'ol.  Chem.,  37. 

*  Anorganische  Fermente,  Leipzig,   1901. 
•See  Brucke,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  43,  1861. 
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The  manner  of  combination  of  the  enz}^mes  with  the  colloids  has  not  been 
explained  and  is  no  doubt  not  the  same  in  all  cases,^  They  are  precipitated 
from  their  solutions  by  alcohol.  All  enzymes  lose  their  specific  action  on 
boiling  their  aqueous  solutions,  and  this  is  generally  considered  as  an  im- 
portant criterion  as  to  the  ferment  nature  of  a  body.  The  continued  heating 
of  their  solutions  above  80°  C.  generally  destroys  the  enzymes.  In  the 
dry  state  ^  however,  certain  enzymes  may  be  heated  to  100"^  or  indeed 
to  150-160"^  C,  without  losing  their  activity.  Light  can  also  destroy  en- 
oymes  in  watery  solution,  as  shown  wnth  malt  diastase  (Emmerling)  and 
chymosin  (EAtMEEUNG,  Schmidt-Nielsen).'* 

The  action  of  the  enzymes  may  be  markedly  influenced  by  external  con- 
ditions. The  reaction  of  the  liquid  is  of  special  importance.  Certain 
enzymes  act  only  in  acid;  others,  and  the  majority,  on  the  contrarjs  act 
only  in  neutral  or  alkaline  liquids.  Certain  of  them  act  in  very  faintly 
acid  as  well  as  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  but  best  at  a  specific  reac- 
tion. They  are  all  destroyed  by  concentrated  mineral  acids  and  alkalies. 
The  temperature  exercises  also  a  very  important  influence.  In  general 
the  activity  of  enzymes  increases  to  a  certain  limit  with  the  temperature. 
This  optimum  is  not  always  the  same,  but,  as  shown  by  Tamm.\nn,  depends, 
like  the  destructive  action  of  high  temperatures,  essentially  upon  the 
quantity  of  enzyme  and  other  conditions.  The  products  of  the  enzymotic 
prtx*esse9  exercise  a  retarding  influence  in  proportion  as  they  accumulate, 
and  indeed  the  enzymotic  process  may  thereby  be  entirely  stopped.  In 
such  cases  of  '^ false  equilibrium"  (Bredig)  we  may,  as  shown  by  Tam- 
MANN,^  often  start  the  reaction  again  by  removing  the  products  of  the  re- 
action >  by  diluting  with  w^ater,  by  raising  the  temperature,  by  the  addition 
of  more  substance,  or  by  the  addition  of  more  of  the  enzyme.  The  addition 
of  neutral  salts  and  other  suUstances  of  various  kinds  hiis  in  some  cases 
an  accelerating,  and  in  other  eases  a  retarding  action  * 

The  velocity  of  the  enzyme  action  and  the  finiil  condition  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  enzymotic  prfieesses  is  not  only  dependent  upon  the  reaction, 
the  temperature,  and  the  presence  of  transformation  products  or  of  foreign 
boclies,  but  also  upon  the  amount  of  enzyme  present  and  the  concent  rat  inn 
of  the  solution.  The  velocity  increases  regularl}^  with  an  ioereiuse  in  the 
amount  of  enzyme,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  with  all  enzymes,  as  it 
has  l>een  shown  for  different  enzymes  that  they  require  different  times  for 


*  Dauwe»  Hofnjeistpr*a  BeJtragc,  ft. 

'Emmerling,  Ber.  d.  d,  chem,  Gesellsch.,  3i;  Schmidt-Nielsen j  Hofmeiater's  Bei- 
triigc.  5* 

'The  work  of  Tamniann  may  be  found  in  Zeitachr.  f.*  physioL  Chera.,  16,  and 
Zeitflchr,  f,  physikal.  Chem.,  3  and  18. 

*See  Fermi  and  Pemas,si,  Z<»itsf'hr.  f.  Hygiene?,  18;  also  in  regard  to  the  enzymes 
in  general  see  C.  Oppenheimer,  Die  Fermente^  2,  Aufl,,  1903. 
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action.  This  will  be  discussed  later.  The  concentration  of  the  solution 
is  also  of  great  importance,  and  the  result  of  a  change  of  this  during  enzy- 
motic  action  is  of  special  importance  in  the  study  of  the  kinetics  of  enzyme 
reactions. 

We  have  no  characteristic  reactions  for  all  enzymes  in  general,  but 
each  enzyme  is  characterized  by  its  specific  action  and  by  the  conditions 
under  which  it  operates.  Of  special  importance  is,  first,  the  fact  that  the 
enz\'mes  do  not  form  permanent  chemical  combinations  in  definite  pro- 
portions by  weight  with  the  bodies  upon  which  they  act,  or  their  decompo- 
sition products;  and,  secondly,  that  an  insignificantly  small  amount  of 
the  enzyme  can  decompose  a  relatively  enormous  amount  of  substance. 
For  instance,  1  part  of  invertin  can  invert  100,000  parts  of  cane-sugar 
(O'SuLUVAN  and  Thompson  i),  and  1  part  of  chymosin  can  in  a  short  time 
decompose  more  than  400,000  parts  of  casein  (Hammarsten^).  This  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  primary,  but  temporary,  combination  of  the 
enzymes  with  the  substances  acted  upon.  Such  an  assumption  is,  indeed, 
substantiated  by  the  work  of  Hanriot,  Henri,  Armstrong,^  and  others, 
while,  according  to  Oppenheimer,*  we  can  represent  ferment  action  as 
consisting  of  a  first  phase  where  combination  of  the  enzyme  and  the  sub- 
stance occurs,  and  a  second  phase  where  after  this  combination  a  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  substance  occurs  according  to  the  laws  of  catalysis. 
This  view  coincides  best  with  the  specificity  of  enzyme  action. 

The  specific  action  of  the  enzymes  is  of  special  importance,  as  one  and 
the  same  enz>'me  acts  only  upon  one  substance  or  a  definite  group  of  sub- 
stances. Their  action  seems  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  stereo- 
metric construction  of  the  substance  acted  upon,  and  we  may  assume 
that  the  enzyme  attacks  only  specially  arranged  stereometric  atomic 
groups,  where  the  enzyme  fits  the  substance  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  key 
fitting  a  lock  (E.  Fischer).  E.  Fischer  ^  has  given  a  positive  proof  for 
the  great  importance  of  a  different  stereometric  configuration  by  his  inves- 
tigations upon  the  artificially  prepared  series  of  stereoisomeric  glucosides 
which  he  calls  a-  and  ^-glucosides.  The  enzymes  of  yeast  infusions  act 
only  upon  the  glucosides  of  the  a-series,  while  emulsin,  on  the  contrary, 
acts  only  upon  those  of  the  ^-series. 

Of  especially  great  importance  for  a  deeper  insight  into  the  manner 
of  enzyme  action,  we  must  mention  the  investigations  which  have  been 


*  O'Sullivan  and  Thompson.  Joum.  of  Chem.  Soc,  57. 
'  See  Maly's  Jahresbericht,  7. 

*  Hanriot, Compt.  rend.,  132;  Henri,  Lois  g^n^rales  de  Taction  des  diastases,  Paris, 
1903,  and  Arch,  di  Fisiol.,  1  and  2;  Armstrong,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  73. 

*  Die  Fermente,  2.  Aufl.,  1903,  p.  66. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  26. 
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carried  on  recently  on  the  relationship  of  inorganic  catalyzers  to  the 
enzymes,  which  have  thrown  light  upon  the  correspondence  between 
catalysis  and  enzyme  action.  The  catalyzers,  like  the  enzymes  or  their 
derivatives,  are  not  found  in  the  final  products  of  the  reaction,  they  are  not 
used  up  in  the  process,  and  the  quantity  of  the  active  substance  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  of  substance  transformed  is  infinitesimally  small 
in  enzyme  action  as  well  as  in  catalysis.  In  both,  the  reaction  velocity 
also  seems  to  be  independent  of  the  quantity  of  the  active  substance  added, 
and  this  indicates  that  the  enzyme  action  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
starting  of  a  reaction  which  would  not  of  itself  take  place,  but  rather  as 
an  p<;ceIeration  of  a  slowly  proceeding,  often  not  noticeable,  chemical 
change.  According  to  this  conception  enzyme  action  comes  in  line  with 
catalysis,  for,  according  to  Ostwald,i  bodies  are  called  catalyzers  which 
by  their  presence  cause  a  change  in  the  reaction  velocity  of  chemical  proc- 
esses, and  indeed  positive  or  negative,  according  as  they  produce  accelera- 
tion or  retardation.  The  striking  correspondence  between  enzymes  and 
inorganic  catalyzers  has  been  shown  especially  by  Bredig  and  his  collabo- 
rators, V.  Bernek,  Ikeda,  and  Reinders,^  by  their  very  important  in- 
vestigations. 

Bredig  has  been  able  to  prepare  colloidal  solutions  of  platinum,  gold, 
and  silver  by  allowing  the  electric  arc  to  play  between  two  poles  of  the 
respective  metal  beneath  water.  These  solutions  of  colloidal  metals, 
metallic  sols,  show  in  their  activity  and  the  dependence  of  this  activity 
upon  external  influences,  and  especially  in  their  destruction  by  poisons, 
such  strong  resemblance  to  the  enzymes  that  Bredig  has  indeed  called  them 
inorganic  ferments. 

Still  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  manner  of  action  of  catalyzers 
has  not  been  explained,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  draw  too  positive 
conclusions  from  the  remarkable  correspondence  of  the  manner  of  action 
of  metallic  sols  and  certain  ferments.  In  studying  the  action  of  enzymes 
one  is  repeatedly  struck  with  the  marked  deviation  from  the  laws  of  reac- 
tion underlying  inorganic  catalyzers,^  and  this  has  called  forth  a  series 
of  hypotheses  and  attempts  at  explanation,  which  on  account  of  space 
cannot  be  entered  into,  but  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  special  works  on 
the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  enzymes  are 
not  pure  substances,  but  are  habitually  mixtures  whose  action  may  be 

*  Grundriss  d.  allgcmcin.  Chcmie,  3.  Aufl.,  1899. 

*See  Bredig,  Anorganische  Fermente,  Leipzig,  1901,  and  also  Die  Elemente  d. 
cbemischen  Ivinetik,  etc.,  Ergcbnisse  der  Phydologie,  Jahrg.  I,  Abt.  1, 1902. 

•See  Brown  and  Glendinning,  Proc.  Chem.  Soc.  18,  1902;  Tammann,  Zcitschr.  f. 
physikal.  Chem.,  3  and  18,  and  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  16;  Henri,  ZeitHchr.  f. 
physikal.  Chem.,  89,  and  Lois  g&i6rales,  etc.  See  also  the  work  of  H.  Euler,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem. ,  45. 
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modified  by  an  apparently  insignificant  admixture,  and  for  thb  reason 
the  study  of  the  mode  of  action  is  made  very  diflScult.  Although  the 
question  as  to  whether  enzymes  follow  the  same  laws  as  the  inorganic 
catalyzers  is  still  an  open  one,  nevertheless  we  know  that  in  a  great 
many  regards  the  enzymes  correspond  with  catalyzers.  The  comparison 
of  these  two  has  opened  up  in  the  study  of  enzyme  action  new  points 
of  elucidation  and  attack  which  have  been  ver}'  fruitful  in  result,  and 
which  have  no  doubt  helped  very  much  in  the  explanation  of  these  difficult 
questions. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  book  to  enter  more  in  detail  into  the 
various  theories  of  catalysis.  Still  it  seems  important  at  least  to  present 
m  a  few  words  one  of  these,  namely,  that  of  H.  v.  Euler.^  This  theory 
explains  the  mode  of  action  of  enzymes  and  the  inorganic  catalyzers  by 
assumins:  an  increased  concentration  of  the  active  molecules  producing  the 
reaction,  i.e.,  by  increasing  the  ions  occurring  in  the  solution. 

The  action  of  enzymes  presupposes  the  presence  of  water,  and  the  best- 
studied  enzymotic   processes,   the  hydrolyses,   are  comparable  with  the 

+ 
action  of  acids  and  bases,  i.e.,  the  action  of  H  and  HO  ions.    In  the  hydroly- 
ses by  enzymes  an  activation  of  the  water  takes  place,  and  the  assumption 

+  - 

that  the  enzymes  act  by  an  increased  concentration  of  the  H  and  HO  ions, 

which  bring  about  the  reaction,  seems  to  be  attractive.  The  enzymes 
acting  analogously  to  mineral  acids  have  been  assumed,  according  to  this 

+ 
view,  to  be  producers  of  H  ions,  which  strongly  accelerate  cleavages  which 

would  otherwise  take  place  very  slowly  or  with  immeasurable  velocity. 
This  explanation  may,  as  deteloped  by  Friedenthal,^  be  applied  to  the 
oxidation  enzymes,  the  oxidases,  which  will  be  treated  of  later.  Water  is 
also  imperative  for  animal  oxidations,  and  the  reaction  of  the  fluid  is  in  this 
case  also  important  because  oxidations  are  regularly  accelerated  by  an 

alkaline  reaction,  i.e.,  by  the  presence  of  HO  ions.  We  can,  according  to 
Friedenthal,  consider  the  oxidases  as  producers  of  hydroxyl  ions,  just  as 
we  can  consider  pepsin  as  a  producer  of  hydrogen  ions.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  view,  that  the  oxidases  are  producers  of  hydroxyl  ions,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  previously  mentioned  views  of  Traube  and  Nasse,^  that  the 
hydroxyl  ions  of  the  water  combine  with  the  oxidizable  substance. 

An  enzyme  is  an  organic  substance  formed  in  an  animal  or  plant  cell, 
which  is  destroyed  by  heating  its  aqueous  solution  and  which  acts  like  the 
catalyzers,  but  only  upon  certain  bodies.  Some  restriction  must  be  put 
to  this,  as  the  cells  do  not  always  produce  a  complete  enzyme,  but  oftener 
only    the    mother-substance    thereof.    These    mother-substances    of    the 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaikal.  Chem.,  36.      '  Salkowski's  Festschrift,  1904.     '  See  pp.  5  and  6. 
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enzymes  are  called  proemt/mes  or  Z}fmogens,  The  zymogens  are  under 
certain  conditions  converted  into  enzymes,  and  in  certain  ca^es  this  is 
brought  about  l>y  the  special  action  of  bodies  called  A* /mi s^ s,  which  have 
been  little  studied  (see  C'hapters  VI  and  IX), 

The  enzymes  are,  as  above  mentioned,  not  cliaracterized  by  chemical 
reactions  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  by  their  action.  From  this  stand* 
point  most  of  the  enzymes  which  have  been  studied  can  le  divided  into 
two  chief  groups,  namely »  those  enzymes  havmg  a  hydrolyiic  action  and 
those  having  an  ox kh zing  action. 

Amor^^  the  hydrolytic  enzymes  we  must  mention  in  the  first  place  the 
prot€4)lylic  Of  those  which  dissolve  proteid»  whose  representatives,  pepsin  and 
trj'ps in,  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom;  the  Upolif tic  or  fat*splitting;  and 
the  amyloliftic  or  diastatic  enzymes,  %vhich  act  upon  the  starches.  In  this 
group  we  must  include  the  Inrcrtases,  which  split  the  disaccharides  into 
simpler  forms  of  sugar.  In  close  relationship  to  these  enzymes  we  may 
mention  the  gluroside-sjyiitthig  enzymes,  wliich  occur  especially  in  the 
higher  jilants.  Among  the  hydnilytic  enzymes  of  the  animal  kingdom 
we  must  also  ui c I ud e  tirf/tViasc,  which  splits  arginineinto  urea  iuid  ornithine; 
the  two  desan>uiating  enzymes  adenase  and  guanase,  which  con\'ert  the  two 
bodies  adenine  imd  giumine,  with  the  splitting  off  of  ammonia,  into  hypo- 
xanthine  iind  ximtliine  respectively;  and  the  hippuric-acid-splitlmgA/.*?^oz//m 
and  the  uroa-splitting  urease.  The  pmteid-emjgulating  enzymes,  chymosin 
or  casein-coaguiatmg,  and  throjfihin  or  blood-coagulating  enzyme,  belong  to 
a  special  though  not  clearly  defined  group. 

The  best-known  and  most  carefully  studied  enzyme  actions,  the  hydroly- 

I  ses,  are  exothermal  processes,  and  therefore  the  sum  of  the  new  products 
produced  has  a  lower   heat   of   combustion   than  the  original  sul>stanee, 

(Now,  as  sjmtheses  are  generally  endothennal  reactions,  i.e.,  are  proc^ses 
requiring  a  taking  up  of  heat  wheiT  external  energy  must  l>e  supplietl  l»efore 
they  take  place,  and  also  as  the  enzymes  are  not  a  source  of  energA\  it 
used  to  be  generally  considered  that  the  enzymes  could  not  bring  about 
any  syntheses.  This  view  is  nevertheless  luitenable,  and  it  has  also  l>eeu 
shown  that  en  zymotic  hydrolyses  may  be  revei-sible  proces.ses  which  pro- 
duce syntheses.  Ceoft  Hill  has  shov^n  that  maltase,  which,  as  is  well 
knowTi,  has  a  sirlitting  action  upon  maltose,  also  has  the  power  of  regener- 
ating from  glucose  two  isomeric  bioses,  one  a  new  body  called  revertose  and 
another  which  is  probably  maltose  (see  also  Emmerlixg  *).  E.  Fischer 
and  E.  F.  Armstrong  ^  were  able  to  obtam  a  dissaccharide.  isolaciose, 
from  galactose  and  glucose  by  means  of  kephir  lactase.     H.\nrioi\*  Kartlk 

^  Ililh  Ber.  d.  d.  cbem  Gewilsch.,  34,  and  Transact  ions  Cbem.  Society,  1903,  83; 
Emim'riing,  Ber,  d,  d.  cbcm.  Gesollsch.,  34. 
'  Ik-r.  d.  d,  chem.  GcscUach.,  3a. 
«Compt.  rend,,  132. 
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and  LoEVENHART  ^  have  shown  that  the  lipases  can  bring  about  syntheses, 
and  finally  Emmerling  ^  has  been  able  to  synthesize  amygdalin  from  man- 
delic-acid-nitrile  glucoside  and  glucose  by  means  of  the  yeast  maltase. 
Accordmg  to  Abelous  and  Ribaut^  the  pig  and  horse  kidneys  contain 
an  oizyme  which  produces  hippuric  acid  from  benzyl  alcohol  and  glycocoll. 
These  investigators  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  benzyl  alcohol  is  first  oxi- 
dized to  benzoic  acid  and  then  that  the  synthesis  is  brought  about  by  the 
aid  of  the  energy  set  free  in  this  process.  There  is  more  and  more  tendency 
to  accept  the  view  that  the  intracellular  enzymes,  which  will  be  discussed 
later,  are  of  importance  for  the  syntheses  in  the  animal  body. 

The  second  group  of  enzymes  include  the  so-called  oxidation  fermerUs, 
which,  as  above  remarked,  are  recognized  as  of  great  importance  in  bringing 
about  oxidations  in  the  animal  body.  These  enzymes  do  not  all  act  in  the 
same  way,  and  correspondingly  we  differentiate  between  direct  oxidases 
or  oxidases  proper,  and  indirect  oxidases  or  peroxidases.  Certain  inves- 
tigators include  among  the  oxidation  enzymes  still  a  third  group,  the 
catabses,  which  split  peroxides  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Those  enzymes  which  transfer  oxygen  to  other  bodies  and  oxidize 
them  are  called  oxidases  or  direct  oxidases.  Peroxidases  or  indirect  oxi- 
dases are,  on  the  contrary,  enzymes  having  an  oxidizing  action  only  in  the 
presence  of  hydroperoxides  or  another  peroxide,  as  they  decompose  the 
peroxide  and  bring  about  oxidation  by  the  oxygen  set  free.  Correspondingly 
the  oxidases  turn  tincture  of  guaiacum  blue  directly,  while  the  peroxidases 
OTily  have  this  action  in  the  presence  of  a  peroxide.  The  catalases  do  not 
give  any  reaction  with  guaiacum  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  presence 
of  peroxides. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Bach  and  Chodat  ^  the  conditions  are 
otherwise.  According  to  the  observations  they  have  made  upon  plants, 
there  exist  no  oxidases  and  what  has  been  described  under  this  name  is 
only  a  mixture  of  oxygenases  and  peroxidases.  The  oxygenases  are 
of  a  protein  nature,  contain  manganese  or  iron,  and  are  converted  into 
peroxides  after  taking  up  oxygen.  These  peroxides  themselves  have 
only  a  slight  oxidizing  power  but  are  made  active  by  the  peroxidases. 
The  peroxidases,  which  do  not  have  the  slightest  oxidizing  power  in  the 
absence  of  peroxides,  are  not  proteins.  In  oxidation,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  Bach  and  Chodat,  the  molecular  oxygen  is  first  converted 
by  the  oxygenase  into  peroxide.  This  peroxide  is  activated  by  the  peroxi- 
dase and  then  has  strong  oxidizing  power.     The  oxidizing  power  of  the 


*  Amer.  Chem.  Jouin.,  24. 

» Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Geaellsch.,  34,  3810. 

*  Compt.  rend.  Soc.  biol.,  52;  Maly's  Jahresbcr.,  30. 

*  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  1,  pp.  417  and  457. 
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so-called  direct  oxidases  is  brought  about  by  a  combined  action  of  the 
oxygenases  and  peroxidases. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  oxidation  enzymes  is  still  unknown,  and 
the  statements  on  this  subject  are  very  contradictory.  Certain  oxidases 
are  supposed  to  be  nucleoproteids  (Spitzer),  others  globulins  (Abelous 
and  BiARNEs),  and  still  others,  like  the  liver  aldehydase  (Jacoby)  and 
laccase  (Bertrand),  are  of  a  non-protein  nature.  The  materials  upon 
which  the  oxidation  enzymes  act  may  also  be  very  different  from  each 
other.  Thus  the  oxidases  studied  by  Rohmann  and  Spitzer  may  by 
synthetical  oxidation  produce  indophenol  from  a-naphthol  and  p-phenyl- 
enediamine  in  the  presence  of  alkali.  The  salicylase  or  aldehydase  detected 
in  the  liver  and  many  other  organs  oxidizes  many  aldehydes  to  their  cor- 
responding acids,  but  does  not  give  the  indophenol  reaction.  The  laccase 
isolated  by  Bertrand  from  the  juice  of  the  lac-tree  has  an  oxidizing  action 
upon  polyhydric  p-phenols,  such  as  hydroquinone,  but  not  upon  tyrosine. 
The  bodies  called  tyrosinases,  first  found  by  Bertrand  ^  in  certain  fungi 
and  later  also  found  by  Biedermann,  v.  FIjrth,  and  Schneider  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  have,  on  the  contrary,  an  action  upon  tyrosine,  converting 
it  into  homogentisic  acid  (Gonnermann  2)  or  other  colored  compounds. 
Another  oxidase  occurring  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  called  xanthine 
oxidase  by  Burian,  has  the  property,  as  shown  by  Spitzer,  Wiener, 
ScHiTTENHELM,  and  BuRiAN,^  of  transforming  xanthine  and  hypoxanthine 
into  uric  acid  by  oxidation. 

The  oxidases  and  peroxidases  as  well  as  the  catalases  occur  very  widely 
distributed  in  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms. 

Like  other  enzymes,  the  oxidation  enzymes  show  also  a  pronounced 
specificity;  thus  a  certain  oxidase,  for  instance  laccase,  oxidizes  only  certain 
substances  and  not  others.  This  behavior,  which  is  difficult  of  explana- 
tion according  to  the  common  hypotheses  as  to  the  action  of  oxidation 
enzymes,  indicates,  according  to  Medwedew,^  that  in  the  oxidation  the 
active  substances  do  not  act  upon  the  oxygen,  but  rather  upon  the  sub- 
stance to  be  oxidized.  We  cannot  at  present  give  any  statement  as  to 
the  extent  of  action  of  the  oxidation  enzymes  in  the  oxidations  of  the  ani- 
mal body,  and  it  is  still  a  question  whether  in  all  cases  where  oxidation 
enzymes  have  been  claimed  to  have  been  found  we  were  actually  dealing 
with  enzymes. 


*  In  regard  to  the  work  of  the  various  authors  cited,  see  foot-note,  p.  8. 

'  Biedermann,  Pfiiiger's  Archiv,72;  v.  Fiirth  and  Schneider,  Hofmeister's  Beitrfige, 
1;  GOnnermann,  Pfiiiger's  Archiv,  82. 

» Spitzer,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  76;  Wiener,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  42;  Schit* 
tenhelm,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42  and  43;  Burian,  ibid.,  43. 

*  Pfliiger's  Archiv.  81. 
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In  investigations  with  hydroperoxides  and  vegetable  peroxidases  Bach 
and  Chodat  ^  found  that  peroxides  and  peroxidases  always  took  part  in 
the  reaction  in  constant  proportions,  and  that  the  peroxidases  were  quickly 
used  up,  which  certainly  does  not  indicate  that  these  bodies  have  an  enzy- 
motic  nature.  Aso  ^  has  also  shown  that  in  certain  cases  where  an  apparent 
oxidase  action  was  present  very  probably  we  were  dealing  only  with  nitrites 
which  were  present;  and  finally,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
manganese  or  iron,  sometimes  in  considerable  amounts,  has  been  found 
in  many  oxidases.  As  manganous  and  ferrous  salts  are  active  as  cataly- 
zers in  certain  other  oxidations,  so  also  in  certain  cases  important  rdles 
as  oxygen-carriers  have  been  ascribed  to  these  metals,  for  instance  in 
laccase,  which  contains  manganese  (Bertrand),  and  the  oxidases  contain- 
mg  iron  (Spitzer's  nucleoproteid).  Manchot^  by  his  work  on  the  auto- 
oxidation  of  ferrous  sulphate  has  called  attention  to  the  apparently  great 
importance  of  iron  for  physiological  oxidations,  and  the  work  of  Trillat,* 
who  has  prepared  colloidal  solutions  of  protein-manganese  which  had 
great  similarity  to  oxidase  solutions,  is  also  of  special  interest. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  reducing  enzymes,^  the  so-called  reductases  or 
hydrogenases,  is  even  still  more  meagre.  Certain  investigators  claim  that 
the  so-called  philothions,  which  develop  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  presence 
of  sulphur  and  water,  belong  to  this  group,  while  others,  on  the  contrary, 
do  not  accept  this  view  and  consider  the  enzymotic  nature  of  the  philothions 
as  doubtful.®  There  is  no  doubt  that  redjictions  occur  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  animal  body  and  often  hand  in  hand  with  oxidations;  nevertheless 
the  question  as  to  how  far  special  reduction  enzymes  take  part  in  these 
reductions  is  still  an  open  one.  According  to  Abelous  and  Aloy  '  we  have 
indeed  enz\'mes  that  have  an  oxidizing  as  well  as  a  reducing  action,  for 
they  obtain  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  one  body  by  removing 
it  from  another  substance  through  reduction. 

The  property  of  decomposing  hydrogen  peroxide  has  been  observed  with 
many  enzymes,  but  this  property  does  not  belong  to  them,^  depending 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  37. 

'  Beihefte  zum  botan.  Centralbl.,  18. 
'Zeitschr.  f.  anorg.  Chem.,  27. 
*Coinpt.  rend.,  137,  138. 

*  Abelous  and  Gerard,  Compt.  rend.,  129;  Pozzi-Escot,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  (3),  27. 

*  De  Rey-Pailhade,  Recherches  expdr.  sur  le  Philothion,  etc.,  Paris  (G.  Masson), 
1891,  and  Nouvelles  recherches  sur  le  Philothion.  Paris  (G.  Masson),  1892;  Pozzi-Escot, 
L  c,  and  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1904,  1,  S.  1645;  Chodat  and  Bach,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem. 
Gesdbch.,  36;  Abelous  and  Ribaut,  Compt.  rend.,  137,  and  Bull.  Soc. chim.,  Paris  (3), 
SL 

'Compt.  rend.,  136,  137,  and  138. 

'See  Al.  Schmidt,  Zur  Blutlehre,  Leipzig,  1892;  Jacobson,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  16. 
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rather  upon  another  enzyme,  a  eatalase,  which  often  adheres  to  other 
enzymes  as  an  impurity.  The  catalases  were  first  closely  studied  by  O. 
LoEW,^  and  he  has  investigated  two  different  catalases — the  a-  and  /7-catalase. 
The  first,  which  is  not  soluble  in  water,  is  a  nucleoproteid,  while  the  other, 
/?-catalase,  is  soluble  in  water  and  is  a  proteose. 

The  catalases,  whose  action  consists  in  decomposing  hydrogen  peroxide 
into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  occur  widely  diffused  in  the  animal  and  plant 
kingdoms.  According  to  L.  Liebermann^  the  fatty  tissues  among  the 
animal  structures  seem  to  be  richest  in  catalases,  an  observation  which  has 
been  substantiated  and  developed  by  Euler.^  The  liver,  kidneys,  and 
spleen  are  relatively  rich  in  catalases,  while  the  brain  and  muscles  are 
poor  therein;  still  the  proportions  vary  somewhat  for  different  varieties 
of  animals."*  As  has  long  been  known,  the  blood  also  contains  a  eatalase, 
which  has  been  called  hwrncLse  by  Senter.^ 

The  physiological  importance  of  the  catalases  is  still  unknown.  Ac- 
cording to  LoEW  ®  they  have  the  function  of  destroying  the  hydrogen  per- 
oxide, which  occurs  perhaps  as  an  intennediary  product  in  oxidations  and 
which  has  a  destructive  action  as  protoplasmic  poison;  but  this  assumption 
is  disputed  by  Euleu  ^  and  others.  Euler  calls  attention  to  the  parallelism 
which  exists  between  the  fat-splittmg  and  the  peroxide-splitting  action  of 
plant  and  animal  extracts  and  claims  that  the  lipolytic  extracts  have  the 
property  of  decomposing  hydrogen  peroxide. 

The  glycolytic  or  sugar-destroying  enzyme,  which  occurs  in  the  blood 
and  tissues  and  which  takes  part  in  the  decomposition  of  the  sugars,  stands 
in  close  relationship  to  the  oxidases.  We  will  discuss  this  enzyme  in  a 
following  chapter  in  speaking  of  glycosuria  and  the  question  of  diabetes, 
and  it  is  here  sufficient  to  remark  that  certain  investigators,  like  Spitzer, 
consider  this  enzyme  as  an  oxidase,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  consider 
the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  in  the  tissues  to  be  a  process  analogous  to 
alcoholic  fermentation. 

Alcoholic  fermentation  by  means  of  yeast  or  zymase  is  not  an  oxidation 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  where  the  sugar  takes  up  free  oxygen.  It  is  rather 
an  internal  oxidation  where  a  part  of  the  molecule  is  oxidized  at  the  cost 

»  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Rep.  68,  Washington,  1901,  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem. 
Gesellsch.,  3o. 

» Pfliiger's  Arch..  104. 

•  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  7,  which  also  gives  the  references  to  the  literature. 

*See  Battelli  and  Stem.  Compt.  rend.,  13S;  Battelli  and  Haliff,  Gompt.  rend.  Soc. 
biol.,  57. 

*  Senter,  Zeitschr.  f .  physikal.  Chem.,  44,  also  A.  Jolles  and  Oppenheim,  Virchow's 
Arch.,  180;  Ville  and  Moitesnier.  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  (3),  29;  A.  Rosenbaum,  Salkow- 
ski's  Festschrift,  1904. 

•See  foot-note,  3,  p.  7. 
'  Hofmeister's  BcitrSge,  7. 
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of  another  part,  and  finally  a  destruction  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide 
takes  place.  According  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Buchneb  and 
Meisenheimer,  Stoklasa,  and  IVIxzi:,^  we  are  dealing  here  with  the  united 
action  of  two  enzymes,  one  the  lactolase  (Stoklasa)  or  ladacidase  (Buch- 
neb and  Meisenheimer),  which  converts  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  while 
the  other,  the  zymase  (Buchner  and  Meisenheimer)  or  cUcoholaae  (Stok- 
lasa), splits  the  lactic  acid  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  According  to 
aeveral  investigators,  the  sugar  passes  into  lactic  acid,  with  methylglyoxal, 
CHa.CJO.CHO,  as  an  intermediary  body. 

Stoklasa  and  his  collaborators^  believe  that  an  alcoholic  fermentation 
by  means  of  a  zymase  or  perhaps  a  mixture  of  the  two  above-mentioned 
enzymes,  lactolase  and  alcoholase,  also  takes  place  in  animal  tissues.  Ob- 
jections to  these  investigations  have  been  made  by  several  experimenters 
who  claim  essentially  that  in  these  cases  we  are  dealing  only  with  the  action 
of  micro-organisms .3  Hammarsten  considers  that  the  views  of  Stoklasa 
and  his  collaborators  have  not  been  disproved,  and  one  cannot  exclude  the 
possibility  that  an  alcoholic  fermentation  may  also  occur  in  the  animal 
tissues  in  anaerobic  respiration. 

The  enzj'mes,  in  certain  instances,  may  also  act  upon  one  another,  and 
as  an  example  of  thi9  kind  of  action  we  may  mention  Buchner 's  zymase, 
which  can  be  destroyed  by  the  proteolytic  enzyme  of  the  yeast-cells.  Pepsin, 
which  has  a  destructive  action  upon  diastases  and  especially  upon  trypsin, 
is  another  example.  Of  special  interest  is  the  action  of  the  anti-enzymes 
upon  the  enzymes,  which  consists  in  retarding  or  arresting  the  specific 
action  of  the  enzyme  by  a  corresponding  anti-body.  This  subject  will  be 
discussed  later. 

Unfortunately  considerable  confusion  exists  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
enzymes.  In  most  cases  the  enz)niie  is  named  after  the  substance  upon  which 
it  acts,  thus  amylase,  lipase,  arginase,  urease;  in  other  cases  according  to  its 
action,  thus  oxidase,  reductase;  while  in  certain  cases  the  products  produced 
are  the  basis  for  the  name,  thus  alcoholase,  lactacidase,  glucase.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  clear  and  concise  nomenclature  of  theenzymes  v.  Lippmann  *  has  suggested 
that  we  construct  the  name  of  the  enzyme  out  of  two  words,  one  of  which  rep- 
resents the  substance  acted  upon  by  the  enzyme,  while  the  second  is  the  im- 
portant or  chief  product  produced  by  the  enz)nne.  Thus  maltoglucase  is  an 
enzyme  which  produces  <f-glucose  from  maltose,  amylmaltase  one  that  forms 
maltose  from  starch  (amylum),  etc. 

'  Buchner  and  Meisenheimer,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  37  and  38;  Stoklasa, 
Ber.  d.  d.  botan.  Gesellsch.,  22,  pp.  358  and  460;  Maz€,  Compt.  rend.,  138. 

«  Hofmeister's  BeitrSge,  3;  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  16,  17,  18;  Ber.  d.  d.  chem. 
Gesellfich.,  38;  see  also  6zemy,  ibid,,  36,  with  Jelinek,  §iniacek,  and  Vitek,  Pfluger's 
Arch.,  101. 

'  See  the  work  of  O.  Cohnheim,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  39,  42,  43;  Battelli, 
Cbmpt.  rend.,  137;   Portier,  Compt.  rend.  Soc.  biol.,  57. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  36. 
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Many  enzymes  are  secreted  by  the  cells  as  such  or  as  proenzymes.  They 
act  outside  of  the  cells  in  which  they  were  formed,  or  they  act  after  having 
been  transformed  into  the  enzyme,  and  hence  are  called  secretion  enzymes 
or  extracellular  enzymes. 

Besides  these  extracellular  enzymes  we  also  have  another  group  which 
act  within  the  cells,  hence  are  intracellular  and  therefore  are  called  intra- 
cellular enzymes  or  endoenzymes.  Numerous  enzymes  besides  the  yeast 
zymase  belong  to  this  group,  and  seemingly  abo  oxidases  and  enzymes 
having  hydrolytic  action.  The  best  studied  of  this  group  are  the  proteo- 
lytic enzymes,  which  were  first  observed  by  Salkowski  and  his  pupils,  and 
which  bring  about  the  self -digest  ion  or  autodigestion  of  organs  in  the 
absence  of  micro-organisms.  This  autodigestion  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  investigations,  principally  by  the  Hofmelstkr  school  and  espe- 
cially by  Jacoby.i  The  latter  has  given  the  name  autolyms  to  the  process, 
and  he  has  shown  that  the  enzymes  taking  part  in  this  action  do  not  come 
from  the  digestive  tract  and  are  not  pepsin  or  tr>'psin  taken  up  by  the 
cells.  In  autolysis  we  are  not  only  dealing  with  a  proteolysis,  but  several 
other  processes  occur,  such  as  the  splitting  of  fats  and  carbohydrates,  oxi- 
dations and  reductions,  and  perhaps  also  syntheses. 

We  therefore  generally  designate  as  autolysis  aH  the  enzyme  actions 
which  take  place  in  removed  organs  or  fluids  without  the  aid  of  micro- 
organisms, but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  autolytic  processes  may  also 
ocour  intra  vitam  under  certain  conditions.  The  combined  action  of 
various  enzymes  in  autolysis  also  explains  to  us  why,  as  especially  shown  by 
Levene  and  by  Jones,^  the  products  obtained  by  the  hydrolytic  cleavage 
of  an  organ  by  means  of  an  acid  are  somewhat  different  from  those  products 
produced  on  autolysis. 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  state  what  part  autolytic  processes  take  in 
life  under  physiological  conditions,  and  we  can  have  only  conjectures  on 
this  subject.  In  the  autolysis  of  a  removed  organ  or  of  one  through  which 
the  blood  is  not  flowing,  the  conditions  in  many  ways  are  quite  different 
from  the  conditions  in  life.  The  products  which  appear  after  weeks  or 
months  of  autolysis,  sometimes  in  ver>'  small  quantities,  do  not  give  any 
clue  to  the  nature  of  the  processes,  and  conclusions  must  be  drawn  very 
carefully  from  these  results. 

The  post-mortem  autolyses,  as  far  as  studied,  are  chiefly  proteolyses, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  enzymes  taking  part  are  in  many  cases 
most  active  in  acid  reaction,  while  they  have  only  a  weak  action  or  are 

*  A  complete  summary  of  the  literature  of  intracellular  enzymes  and  autolysis  may 
be  found  in  Jaccby,  Uber  die  Bedeutung  der  intrazellul&ren  Fermente,  etc.,  Ergeb- 
niese  der  Physiologie,  Jahrg.  I,  Abt.  1,  1902. 

>  Levene,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  11  and  12,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41; 
W.  Jones,  i6uf.    42. 
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inactive  in  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction.  The  observations  of  Lane-Claypon 
and  ScHRYVER,*  that  the  autolysis  of  the  liver  and  kidney  begins  only  after 
a  latent  period  of  from  two  to  four  hours  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the 
organ,  are  also  of  interest.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
enz}'mes  are  first  formed  from  the  proenzymes  after  the  death  of  the  organ, 
or  perhaps  certain  conditions  tending  to  retard  the  enzymotic  action  are 
removed.  Recent  investigations  of  Wiener  ^  show  that  the  post-mortem 
formation  of  acid  is  the  important  factor  in  this.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of 
the  importance  of  the  autolytically  active  proteolytic  enzymes  for  the 
physiological  life  of  the  cells,  but  there  does  npt  seem  to  be  any  doubt  as-^to 
the  importance  of  these  enzymes  in  pathological  conditions. 

The  changes  of  the  liver  and  blood  in  acute  phosphorus  intoxication 
and  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  where  we  find  in  the  urine  the 
enz\motic  decomposition  products  of  the  proteins,  are  examples  of  an 
intra  vitam  autolysis  which  is  considered  by  some  as  an  abnormal  rise  in 
the  physiological  autolysis.  Another  example  is  the  solution  of  pneumonic 
infiltrations  by  the  enzymes  of  the  migrated  and  inclosed  leucocytes  as 
studied  by  Fr.  Muller,^  and  this  is  at  the  same  time  an  example  of  hete- 
r(^lisi8,  i.e.,  of  a  solution  or  a  destruction  in  an  organ  by  enz}'mes  not 
belonging  therein  but  introduced  from  without.  An  autolysis,  although  not 
very  marked,  occurs  in  those  organs  or  parts  of  organs  which  have  not 
been  normally  nourished  because  of  a  disturbance  in  the  circulation,  and 
they  are  gradually  consumed  by  this  action.  The  part  injured  undergoes 
solution,  while  the  healthy  part  remains  unattacked.  By  this  solvent 
action  as  well  as  by  the  formation  of  bactericidal  bodies,  as  observed  by 
CoxRADi,*  and  of  antitoxins  (Blum  *)  by  means  of  autolysis,  we  can  consider 
this  autolysis  as  a  remedy  and  perhaps  also  as  a  protective  agent  for  the 
animal  body. 

For  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  the 
enzymes  active  in  autolysis  for  physiological  conditions,  but  this  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  that  in  normal  cell  life  the  enzymes  play  a 
ver}"^  important  rdle.  Numerous  observations  show  this  to  be  true,  and 
we  tend  more  and  more  toward  the  view  that  the  chemical  transforma- 
tions in  the  living  cells  are  brought  about  by  enzymes  and  that  these  latter 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  chemical  tools  of  the  cells  (Hofmeister  ai  d 
others  ®). 


*  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  31. 
•Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  19,  p.  349. 

'  Verhandl.  d.  naturforsch.  Geaellsch.  zu  Basel,  1901.     See  also  O.  Simon,  Deutsch, 
Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1901. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  1. 
»/6u/.,  5,  p.  142. 

•F.  Hofmeister,  Die  chemische  Organisation  der  Zelle,  Braunschweig,  1901. 
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As  above  stated,  the  chemical  processes  in  animals  and  plants  do  not 
stand  in  opposition  to  each  other;  they  offer  differences  indeed,  but  still 
they  are  of  the  same  kind  from  a  qualitative  standpoint.  Pflijger  says 
that  there  exists  a  blood-relationship  between  all  living  cells  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  that  they  originate  from  the  same  root. 
The  animal  body  is  a  complex  of  cells,  hence  study  of  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses must  not  only  be  made  upon  higher  plants  but  also  upon  unicellular 
organisms  in  order  that  we  get  a  proper  explanation  of  the  chemical 
processes  in  the  animal  organism.  Although  a  biochemical  study  of  the 
miof o-organisms  is  very  important,  we  must  bear  in  mind  also  the  important 
r61fe  played  by  such  organisms  in  animal  life,  chiefly  as  exciters  of  disease; 
hence  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  these  micro-organisms  and  the 
products  produced  by  them  must  be  of  infinite  importance  in  their  chemical 
investigation. 

The  products  produced  by  micro-organisms  may  be  of  very  different 
kinds.  Among  the  substances  produced  in  the  decomposition  of  animal 
fluids  and  tissues  by  putrefactive  organisms  we  find  those  having  a 
basic  nature.  To  this  class  belong  the  cadaver  alkaloids  called  ptomaines, 
first  found  by  Selmi  in  human  cadavers  and  then  specially  studied  by 
Brieger  and  Gautier.^  Certain  of  these  are  poisonous,  designated  as  tox- 
ines,  while  the  others  are  non-poisonous.  They  all  belong  to  the  aliphatic 
compounds  and  generally  do  not  contain  oxygen.  As  an  example  of 
these  basic  substances  we  must  mention  the  two  diamines,  cadaverine  or 
pentamethylenediamine,  C5H14N2,  and  puiresdne  or  tetramethylenediamine, 
C4H12N2,  which  have  awakened  special  interest  because  they  occur  in  the 
contents  of  the  intestine  and  in  the  urine  in  certain  pathological  condi- 
tions, especially  in  cholera  and  cystinuria.^  Among  the  bodies  produced 
by  putrefaction,  the  bacterial  poison  sepsine,  C5H14N2O2,  recently  isolated 
by  E.  Faust,^  is  of  especially  great  interest  because  to  this  substance  we 
ascribe  the  characteristic  toxic  action  of  putrefactive  masses.  Sepsine  was 
prepared  by  Faust  as  a  crystalline  sulphate  which  on  repeated  evaporation 
of  its  solution  was  readily  converted  into  cadaverine  sulphate. 

Those  substances  of  basic  nature  which  are  incessantly  and  regularly 
produced  as  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  protein  substances  in 
the  living  organism,  and  which  therefore  are  to  be  considered  as  products 
of  the  physiological  metabolism,  have  been  called  leucomaines  by  Gautier 

*  Selmi,  Sulle  ptomaine  od  alcaloidi  cadaverici  e  loro  importanza  in  tossioologia^ 
Bologna,  1878;  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gescllsch.,  11,  Correspond,  by  H.  Schiff; 
Brieger,  Ueber  Ptomaine,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  Berlin,  1885-1886;  A.  Gautier,  Traits 
de  chimie  appliqufe  k  la  physiologic,  2,  1873,  and  Compt.  rend.,  94. 

'  See  Brieger,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887;  Baumann  and  Udransky,  Zeitschr» 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  13  and  15;  Brieger  and  Stadthagen,  Berlin,  klin.  Woohenschr.,  1889. 

» Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  51. 
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in  contradistinction  to  the  ptomaines  and  toxines  produced  by  micro- 
oiganisms.  These  bodies,  to  which  belong  several  well-known  animal 
extractives,  were  isolated  by  Gautier*  from  animal  tissues  such  as  the 
muscles.  The  hitherto  known  leucomaines,  of  which  a  few  are  poisonous 
in  small  amoimts,  belong  to  Xhe  choline,  the  uric  acid,  and  the  creatinine 
groups. 

The  leucomaines  are  considered  as  being  of  certain  importance  in  caus- 
ing disease.  It  has  been  contended  that  when  these  bodies  accumulate  on 
account  of  an  incomplete  excretion  or  oxidation  in  the  system,  an  auto- 
intoxication may  be  produced  (Bouchard  and  others  2). 

Of  especially  great  interest  are  the  toxines  wHich  are  found  in  the  higher 
plants  and  animals,  like  the  jequirity-bean  and  castor-seed,  m  the  poison 
of  snakes  and  spiders,  in  blood-serum,  etc.,  and  particularly  those  produced 
by  pathogenic  micro-organisms  which  have  an  unmistakable  relationship 
to  the  enzymes.  A  closer  study  of  these  various  bodies,  lysines,  agglutinines, 
toxines,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  the  antitoxines  and  the  theory  of  immunity,  does 
not  lie  ^^-ithin  the  scope  of  this  work,  and  although  the  subject  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  it  cannot  be  treated  here.  We  can  only  call  atten- 
tion to  one  similarity  between  many  toxines  and  enzymes,  and  this  is 
important  in  connection  with  what  we  have  already  stated  in  regard  to 
tbe  enzymes.  As  by  the  repeated  introduction  of  a  toxine  into  an  animal 
body  we  can  excite  a  formation  of  the  corresponding  antitoxine,  so,  as  first 
sho\^Ti  by  MoRGEXROTH  3  it  is  also  possible,  by  the  increasing  introduction 
of  an  enzyme  (rennin,  for  example),  to  produce  an  antienzyme  (an  antiren- 
r.in)  in  the  body.  Similar  antienzymes  have  been  produced  in  several 
other  cases,  but  this  is  not  surprising,  as  this  is  only  a  special  case  of  the 
general  immunity  theory,  according  to  which  the  animal  body  has  the 
power  of  making  foreign  substances  non-destructive  by  reaction  products 
fomied  by  the  body. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  43,  and  A.  Gautier,  Sur  Ics  alcaloides  d^riv^s  de  la  destruction 
bact^rienne  ou  physiologique  des  tissus  animaux,  Paris,  1886. 

'  Bouchard,  Legons  sur  Ics  auto-intoxications  dans  les  maladies,  Paris,  1887.  See 
also  the  various  t«xt-books  of  clinical  laedicine. 

'  Centralbl.  f .  Bakteriol.  u.  Parisitenkunde,  26. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  PROTEIN  SUBSTANCES. 

The  chief  mass  of  the  organic  constituents  of  animal  tissues  consists  of 
amorphous,  nitrogenized,  very  complex  bodies  of  high  molecular  weight. 
These  bodies,  which  are  either  proteids  in  a  special  sense  or  bodies  nearly 
related  thereto,  take  first  rank  among  the  organic  constituents  of  the  ani- 
mal body  on  accoimt  of  their  great  abundance.  For  this  reason  they  are 
classed  together  in  a  special  group  which  has  received  the  name  protein 
group  (from  npoorevo^  I  am  the  first,  or  take  the  first  place).  The  bodies 
belonging  to  these  several  groups  are  called  protein  substances,  although  in 
a  few  cases  the  protein  bodies  in  a  special  sense  are  designate  by  the 
same  name. 

The  several  protein  substances  ^  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen.  The  majority  contain  also  sulphur,  a  few  phosphorus,  and  a  few 
also  iron.  Copper,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine  have  been  found  in  some 
few  cases.  On  heating  the  protein  substances  they  gradually  decompose, 
producing  a  strong  odor  of  burnt  horn  or  wool.  At  the  same  time  they 
produce  inflammable  gases,  water, carbon  dioxide, ammonia,  and  nitrogenized 
bases,  besides  many  other  substances,  and  leave  a  large  quantity  of  carbon. 
On  hydrolytic  cleavage  they  all  yield,  besides  nitrogenous  basic  substances, 
especially  large  amounts  of  a-monamino-acids  of  different  kinds. 

The  nitrogen  occurs  in  the  protein  bodies  in  various  forms,  and  this  is 
also  revealed  in  the  division  of  the  nitrogen  among  the  cleavage  products. 
On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  we  obtain  (1)  so-called  amide  nitrogen, 
which  is  readily  split  off  as  ammonia;  (2)  a  guanidine  residue  which  is  com- 
bmed  with  diamino valerianic  acid  as  arginine  and  which  has  also  been  called 
the  urea-forming  group;  (3)  basic  nitrogen  or  diamino-acid  nitrogen,  which 
is  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid  as  basic  products  (to  which  also 
the  guanidine  residue  of  arginine  belongs);    (4)  monamino-acid  nitrogen; 

'See  "Eiweisskdrper,"  Ladenburg's  Handwftrterbuch  der  Chemie,  3,  534-589, 
which  gives  a  very  complete  summary  of  the  literature  of  protein  substances  up  to 
1885.  The  more  recent  literature  up  to  the  year  1903  may  be  found  in  O.  Cohnheim, 
Chemie  der  Eiweisskdrper.  Braunschweig,  1904.  See  also  Mann,  Chemistry  of  the 
Proteids,  London,  1906. 
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and  (5)  the  nitrogen  in  variable  amounts  which  appears  as  humus-like 
melanoidins,  which  seem  to  be  of  only  secondary  formation  as  products  of 
elaboration. 

The  quantitative  division  of  the  total  nitrogen  between  the  above 
five  groui)s  b  different  in  the  various  protein  substances,  and  moreover  can- 
not be  given  vnth  certainty,  because  of  the  above-mentioned  melanoidin 
formation  and  the  errors  in  the  methods  used.^  The  following  gives  at  least 
an  aj)proximate  idea  of  this  division.^  The  loosely  combined  so-called  amide 
i.itrogen  seems  to  be  entirely  absent  in  the  protamines.  In  the  gelatines  we 
fird  1-2  per  cent,  and  5-10  per  cent  in  other  animal  protein  substances;  in 
the  plant  gluten-proteids,  13-20  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  is  amide  nitro- 
gen. The  guanidine  nitrogen  may  amount  in  the  protamines  to  22-44  per 
cent  of  the  total  nitrogen,  in  the  histones  to  12-13  per  cent,  in  the  gelatines 
about  8  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  protein  bodies  about  2-5  per  cent.  As 
l}a?ic  nitrogen  precipitable  by  phosphotimgstic  acid  (including  the  guanidine 
residue)  we  find  35-88  per  cent  in  the  protamines,  35-42.5  per  cent  in  the 
histones.  15-25  per  cent  in  the  other  animal  protein  substances,  5-14  per 
cart  in  zein  and  the  gluten  proteid,  and  up  to  37  per  cent  in  the  plant 
globulins.  The  chief  quantity  of  the  nitrogen,  55-76  per  cent,  occurs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  protamines,  as  the  monamino-acid  groups.  The  results 
for  the  melanoidin  nitrogen  vary  so  considerably  that  they  will  not  be 
mentioned. 

From  the  above  results  it  follows  that  the  nitrogen  of  most  protein 
bodies  exists  in  such  combination  that  the  chief  quantity  appears  in  the 
cleavage  products  as  amino-compounds  on  hydrolytic  cleavage  by  acids. 
By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  proteins  only  a  very  small  part,  1-2  per 
cent,  of  the  nitrogen  is  evolved,^  which  seems  to  indicate  that  NH2  groups 
exist  only  to  a  slight  extent  in  protein  substances.  This  assumption  does 
not  have  sufficient  foundation,  for,  according  to  Levites,*  the  quantity  of 
amide  nitrogen  is  not  diminished  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  the 
protein  substances.  In  view  of  several  observations,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  amino-groups  occurring  in  the  cleavage  products  exist  in 
the  original  protein  substance  chiefly  as  imino-groups. 

The  sulphur  occurs  in  the  different  protein  bodies  in  very  different 

*  See  the  work  of  Hausmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  27  and  29;  Henderson, 
Qnd.,  27;  Kossel  and  Kutscher,  ibid,,  30;  Kutscher,  Und.,  31,  38;  Hart,  ibid.,  33 
Gumbel,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  5;   Rothera,  ibid, 

*See  the  works  given  in  foot-note  1  and  Blum,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30 
Kossel,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  34,  3214;  Hofmeister,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol. 
Jahr^.  I,  Abt.  1,  759,  which  also  contains  the  literature;  Osborne  and  Harris,  Joum 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  25;  and  Giimbel,  1.  c. 

•See  C.  Paal,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  29;  H.  SchifT,  ibid,,  1354;  O.  Loew, 
Cbemiker  Zeitimg,  1896;  and  O.  Nasse,  Pfiuger's  Arch.,  6. 

♦Levites,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  43. 
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amounts.  Certain  of  them,  such  as  the  protamines  and  apparently  also 
certain  bacterial  proteids,^  are  free  from  sulphur;  some,  such  as  gelatine 
and  elastin,  are  very  poor  in  sulphur;  while  others,  especially  hom  sub- 
stances, are  relatively  rich  in  sulphur.  On  hydrolytic  cleavage  with  min- 
eral acids,  the  sulphur  of  the  protein  substances  is  regularly,  at  least  in 
part,  split  off  as  cystine  (K.  ^I5rner)  or,  with  bodies  poorer  in  sulphur,  as 
cystein  (Embden),  but  this,  according. to  Morner  and  Patten,  is  a  second- 
ary formation.  From  certain  protein  substances  a-thiolactic  acid  (Suter, 
Friedmann,  Fraxkel),  which  Morner  claims  is  also  produced  secondarily, 
mercaptans  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (Sieber  and  Schoubenko,  Rub- 
ner),  and  a  body  having  the  odor  of  ethyl  sulphide  (Drechsel)  have  been 
obtained  .2 

A  part  of  the  sulphur  separates  as  potassium  or  sodium  sulphide  on 
boiling  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  may  be  detected  by  lead  acetate 
and  quantitatively  determined  (Fleitmann,  Danilewsky,  KrItger,  Fr. 
ScHULZ,  Osborne,  K.  Morner  3).  What  remains  can  be  detected  only 
after  fusing  with  potassium  nitrate  and  sodium  carbonate  and  testing  for 
sulphates.  The  ratio  between  the  sulphur  split  off  by  alkali  and  that  not  split 
off  is  different  in  various  proteins.  No  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
this  in  regard  to  the  number  of  forms  of  combination  which  the  sulphur 
has  in  the  protein  molecule.  As  showTi  by  K.  Mornp:r,  only  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  sulphur  in  cystine  can  be  split  off  by  alkali,  and  the  same 
is  true  for  the  cystine-yielding  complex  of  the  protein  substances.  If  the 
quantity  of  lead-blackening  sulphur  in  a  protein  body  be  multiplied  by 
j,  we  obtain  the  quantity  corresponding  to  the  cystine  sulphur  in  the  body. 
By  such  calculation  ^Iorner  found  in  certain  bodies,  such  as  hom  sub- 
stance, seralbumin  and  serglobulin,  that  the  quantity  of  cystine  sulphur  and 
total  sulphur  were  identical,  and  therefore  we  have  no  reason  for  consider- 
ing the  sulphur  in  these  bodies  as  existing  in  more  than  one  form  of  com- 
bination. In  other  proteins,  such  as  fibrinogen  and  ovalbumin,  on  the 
contrary,  only  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  sulphur  appeared  as  cystine 
sulphur. 

According  to  Raikow  ^  keratin-like  proteins  split  off  sulphur  dioxide  on 

*Sec  Nencki  and  Schaffer,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chcm.  (N.  F.),  20,  and  M.  Nent-ki, 
Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  17. 

»  K.  Momer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28, 34,  and  42;  Patten,  ibid.,  39;  Embden, 
ibid.f  32;  Suter,  ibid.,  20;  Friedmann,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  3;  Sieber  and  Schou- 
benko, Archiv  d.  sciences  biol.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  1;  Rubner,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  19; 
Drechsel,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  10,  529;  Frankel,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.,  112, 
II  6,  iro3 

•  Fleitmann,  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  66;  Danilewsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  7;  Kriiger,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  43;  F.  Schulz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  25; 
Osborne,  Connecticut  Agric.  Expt.  Station  Report  1900;  Mdmer,  1.  c. 

*  See  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  4,  p.  3.53. 
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treatment  with  phosphoric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  hence  it  follows 
that  a  part  of  the  sulphur  in  the  proteins,  especially  in  the  keratins,  exists 
in  direct  combination  with  oxygen   and   probably  combined  as  in  the 


The  constitution  of  the  protein  bodies  is  still  unknown,  although  the 
great  advances  made  in  the  last  few  years  have  brought  us  essentially 
closer  to  the  elucidation  of  the  question.  In  studying  the  constitution  of 
the  protein  bodies  they  have  been  broken  up  in  various  ways  into  simpler 
portions,  and  the  methods  used  for  this  purpose  have  been  of  different 
kinds.  In  such  decompositions,  for  which  the  proteids  in  the  true  sense  have 
been  primarily  used,  especially  those  that  can  be  prepared  in  the  crystalline 
form,  first  large  atomic  complexes — proteoses  and  peptones — are  obtained 
which  still  have  protein  characteristics,  and  these  then  suffer  further  de- 
composition until  finally  we  obtain  simpler,  generally  cr>'stalline,  or  at 
least  well  characterized  end  products. 

On  heating  protein  with  barium  hydrate  and  water  in  sealed  tubes  to 
150-250®  C.  ScHUTZKNBERGER  ^  obtained  a  mixture  of  products  among 
which  were  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and,  as  chief 
product,  a  mixture  of  amino-acids.  The  conclusion  he  drew  from  this 
experiment,  that  the  proteid  is  a  complex  ureide  or  oxamide,  caimot  be  con- 
sidered for  several  reasons  .2 

On  fusing  proteins  with  caustic  alkali  we  obtain  ammonia,  methyl  mer- 
captan,  and  other  volatile  products;  also  leucine,  from  which  then  volatile 
fatty  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid,  valerianic  acid,  and  also  butyric  acid  are 
obtained,  and  also  tyrosine,  from  which  latter  phenol,  indol,  and  skatol  are 
produced.  As  to  the  products  prepared  by  hydrolytic  cleavage  with  min- 
eral acids  we  have  a  number  of  investigations  by  various  experimenters, 
especially  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann,  Ritthausen  and  Kreusler,  E. 
ScHULZE  and  his  collaborators,  Drechsel,  Siegfried,  R.  Cohn,  Kossel 
and  his  pupils,  K.  Morner,  Abderhalden,  Skraup,  and  recently  E.  Fis- 
cher and  his  collaborators .^  The  chief  products  thus  obtained  are  mon- 
amino-acids,  such  as  glycocoll,  alanine,  aminovalerianic  acid,  leucine,  tyro- 
sme,  phenylaminopropionic  acid,  aspartic  and  glutamic  acids,  cysteine  and  its 
sulphide  cystine;  the  so-called  hexone  bases,  lysine,  arginine,  and  histidine, 
of  which  the  first  two  are  diamino-acids;  oxymonamino-acids,  such  as  serine, 
oxyaminosuccinic  acid,  and  oxyaminosuberic  acid;  oxydiamino-acids,  such 
as  oxydiaminosuberic  acid,  oxydiaminosebacic  acid,  diaminotrioxydodeca- 

»  Annal.  de  chim.  et  phys.  (5),  16,  and  Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  23  and  24. 

'See  Habermann  and  Ehrenfeld,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 30. 

•  In  regard  to  the  literature  see  O.  Cohnheim,  Chemie  der  Eiweisskdrper,  Braun- 
•chweig,  1904,  and  F.  Hofmeister,  Ergebnisse  der  Ptysiologie,  Jahr^.  I,  Abt.  1,  759, 
1902;  E.  Fiacher,  Untersuchungen  iiber  Animos&uren,  Polypeptide  und  Proteine  (189^ 
1906),  Berlin,  1906;  abo  Mann,  Chemistry  of  the  Proteids,  London,  1906.  See  also 
wpecvEkl  references. 
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noic  acid,  caseanic  and  caseinic  acids;  a-pyrrolidine  and  oxypynolidine  car- 
boxylic  acids;  indolaminbpropionic  acid;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ethyl 
sulphide,  leucinimide,  ammonia,  and  melanoidins,^  which  latter  seem  to  be 
secondary  condensation  products. 

The  proteins  can  be  split  into  a  large  number  of  bodies  by  the  proteo- 
lytic enzymes,  and  these  will  be  presented  later.  In  the  first  place  proteoses 
and  peptones  are  produced,  also  an  abundance  of  monamino-acids  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  hexone  bases,  tryptophane  (proteinochromogen),  which  is 
indolaminopropionic  acid,  and  finally  oxyphenylethylamine,  diamines,  and 
a  little  ammonia  and  other  substances. 

A  great  many  silbstances  are  produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  proteins. 
First  the  same  bodies  as  are  formed  in  the  decomposition  by  means  of 
proteolytic  enzymes  are  produced,  and  then  a  further  decomposition  occurs 
with  the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  bodies  belonging  in  part  to  the 
aliphatic  and  in  part  to  the  aromatic  and  heterocyclic  series.  Of  the  first 
series  we  have  ammonium  salts  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as  caproic, 
valerianic,  and  butyric  acids,  also  succinic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  methane, 
hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  methyl  mercaptan,  and  others.  The 
ptomaines  also  belong  to  these  products,  and  are  probably  in  part  formed 
by  very  different  chemical  processes,  or  even  syntheses. 

E.  Salkowski  divides  the  putrefactive  products  of  the  aromatic  and 
heterocyclic  series  into  three  groups :  (a)  the  phenol  group,  to  which  tyrosine, 
the  aromatic  oxyacids,  phenol,  and  cresol  belong;  (6)  the  phenyl  group, 
including  phenylacetic  acid  and  phenylpropionic  acid;  and  lastly  (c)  the 
indol  group,  which  includes  indol,  skatol,  skatolacetic  acid,  and  skatolcar- 
boxylic  acid.  These  various  products  are  formed  during  putrefaction  with 
access  of  air.  Nencki  and  Bovet^  obtained  only  p-oxyphenylpropionic 
acid,  phenylpropionic  acid,  and  skatolacetic  acid  on  the  putrefaction  of 
proteins  by  anaerobic  schizomycetes  in  the  absence  of  oxygen.  These  three 
acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  corresponding 
amino-acids,  namely,  tyrosine,  phen.ylaminopropionic  acid,  and  skatolamino- 
acetic  acid  (indolaminopropionic  acid),  and  according  to  Nencki  these  three 
last-mentioned  amino-acids  exist  preformed  in  the  protein  molecule. 

By  the  moderate  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  upon  proteins  these 
halogens  enter  into  more  or  less  firm  combination  with  the  molecule  (Loew, 
Blum,  Blum  and  Vaubel,  Liebrecht,  Hopkins  and  Brook,  Hofmeister, 
KuRAjEFF,  and  others),  and  according  to  the  method  of  procedure  w^e  can 
prepare  derivatives  having  different  but  constant  amounts  of  halogens  (Hop- 
kins and  PiNKUs).  The  proteins  are  so  changed  that  they  do  not  split  off 
sulphur  on  treatment  with  alkali,  nor  do  they  respond  to  Millon's  reaction, 

'  See  Samuely,  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  2. 

» Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12,  215,  and  27,  302;  Nencki  and  Bovet, 
Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  10. 
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nor  do  they  yield  tyrosine  as  a  cleavage  product.  This  is  ordinarily  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  that  a  substitution  of  hydrogen  by  iodine  takes 
place  in  the  aromatic  tyrosine  nucleus;  but  since  according  to  Oswald  the 
beteroproteoses^  which  yield  only  very  little  tyrosine,  take  up  about  the 
same  quantity  of  iodine  as  the  protoproteoses,  which  yield  considerable 
tyrosine,  it  appears  that  the  iodine  is  united  to  other  groups  besides  the 
tyrosine-yielding  atomic  complex.  By  the  action  of  iodine  an  oxidation  also 
occurs,  and  Schmidt  *  has  shown  that  a  continuous  splitting  off  of  amino 
groups  takes  place.  According  to  him  phenol  and  p-cresol,  cleavage  prod 
ucts  of  tyrosine,  besides  benzoic  acid,  are  produced  by  the  oxidation  (jf 
phenylaminopropionic  acid. 

By  the  oxidation  of  proteid  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate 
M.\LY  obtained  an  acid,  oxyprotosvlphonic  acid,  C  51.21,  H  6.89,  N  14.59, 
S  1.77,  0  25.54  per  cent,  which  is  not  a  cleavage  product,  but  an  oxida- 
tion product  in  which  the  group  SH  is  changed  into  SO2.OH.  This  acid 
does  not  give  the  proper  color  reaction  with  Millon's  reagent,  yields  no 
t}Tosine  or  indol,  but  gives  benzene  on  fusing  with  alkali.  On  continued 
oxidation  Maly  obtained  another  acid,  peroxyproteic  acid,  which  gives  the 
biuret  reaction,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  most  protein  precipitants.  The 
ozyprotein  obtained  by  Schulz  on  the  oxidation  of  proteid  by  hydrogen 
peroxide  is  closely  related  to  oxyprotosulphonic  acid  in  composition  and 
general  characteristics,  but  contains  lead-blackening  sulphur  and  gives 
Millon's  reaction.  The  oxyprotein  is  claimed  to  be  a  pure  oxidation 
product,  while  in  the  production  of  oxy^^rotosulphonic  ac^d  Schulz  claims 
that  a  cleavage  takes  place.  According  to  the  recent  investigations  of 
V.  FfRTH^  there  exist  at  least  three  difierent  peroxyproteic  acids  (from 
casein)  which  differ  from  each  other  by  a  different  division  of  the  nitrogen 
in  the  molecule.  On  treatment  with  baryta-water  we  find  that  they  split 
of!  basic  complexes  and  oxalic-acid  groups,  and  new  bodies,  the  desamino- 
proteic  acidSj  which  give  the  biuret  reaction,  are  produced.  These  acids, 
which  on  hydrolysis  give  benzoic  acid  but  no  diamino-acids,  may  be  further 
oxidized,  which  is  not  true  of  the  peroxyproteic  acids,  and  yield  a  new 
group  of  acids,  the  kyroproteic  acids,  which  give  the  biuret  reaction,  hold 
about  one-half  of  their  nitrogen  (11.08  per  cent  total  nitrogen)  in  acid-amide- 
like combination,  but  yield  neither  basic  products  nor  benzoic  acid. 

*  Loew,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  31;  Blum,  Miinch.  mod.  Wocheiiwhr., 
1896;  Blum  and  Vaubel,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  57;  Licbrecht,  Bor.  d.  deutsch. 
cbem.  Gesellsch.,  30;  Hopkins  and  Brook,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  22;  Hopkins  and  Pin- 
kus,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  31;  Hofmeistcr,  Zcit«chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
24;  Kurajeff,  ibid.,  26;  Oswald,  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  3;  C.  H.  L.  Schmidt,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  35,  36,  37. 

*  Maly,  Sitzungsber.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  Wien,  91  and  97.  Also  Monatshefte  f. 
Cbem.,  6  and  9.  See  also  Bondzynski  and  Zoja,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  19; 
Bemert,  tbid,,  26;  Schulz,  ibid.,  29;  v.  I  iirth,  Hofmeister'a  Beitrftge,  6. 
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On  the  oxidation  of  gelatine  or  proteid  vnth  permanganate  we  obtain 
also  oxaminic  acid,  oxamide,  oxalic  acid,  oxaluric-acid  amide,  succinic  acid, 
several  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  guanidine,  which  was  first  shown  by  Lossen 
as  an  oxidation  product  (Kutscher,  Zickgraf,  Seemann,  Kutscher  and 
Schenck).^ 

On  the  oxidation  of  gelatine  by  ferrous  sulphate  and  hydrogen  peroxide 
Blumenthal  and  Neuberg  have  obtained  acetone  as  a  product,  and  Oroler  '  the 
same  from  ovalbumin.  Jolles  *  claims  to  have  obtained  large  quantities  of  urea 
in  the  oxidation  of  various  proteins  by  potassium  permanganate  in  acid  solu- 
tion, but  this  has  been  disputed  by  other  investigators.  On  the  oxidation  of 
protein  in  acid  liquids,  volatile  fatty  acids,  their  aldehydes,  nitriles  and  ketones, 
also  hydrocyanic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  and  other  bodies,  have  been  obtained. 

Nitric  acid  gives  various  nitro-products.  A  melanoidin  substance,  xaniho' 
melaniriy  has  l^n  obtained  by  v.  Furth.*  Habermann  and  Ehrenpeld* 
also  obtained  oxyglutaric  acid  among  other  products.  By  the  action  of  bromine 
under  strong  pressure  a  number  of  products  have  been  obtained:  bromanil  and 
tribromacetic  acid,  bromoform,  leucinimide,  leucine,  oxalic  acid,  tribromamino- 
benzoic  acid,  and  other  bodies.  With  aqua  regia,  fumaric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  chor- 
azol,  and  other  bodies  are  obtained.  The  recent  investigations  of  Haberbaann 
and  Ehrenfeld  and  Panzer  •  upon  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  proteins  and 
closely  related  products  are  important. 

By  the  dry  distillation  of  proteins  we  obtain  a  large  niunber  of  decomposition 
products  having  a  disagreeable  burnt  odor,  and  a  porous  glistening  mass  of  carbon 
containing  nitrogen  is  left  as  a  residue.  The  products  of  distillation  are  partly 
an  alkaline  liquid  which  contains  ammonium  carbonate  and  acetate,  ammonium 
sulphide,  ammonium  cyanide,  an  inflammable  oil,  and  other  bodies,  and  a  brown 
oil  which  contains  hydrocarbons,  nitrogenized  bases  belonging  to  the  aniline  and 
pyridine  series,  and  a  number  of  unknown  substances. 

The  occurrence  of  protein  substances  which  contain  a  carbohydrate 
group  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  The  nature  of  this  carbohydrate, 
which  can  be  split  off  by  acid  and  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  35 
per  cent,  has  been  explained  chiefly  by  the  investigations  of  Friedrich 
MuLLER  7  and  his  students.  They  have  shown  that  it  is  always  an  amino- 
sugar  and  generally  glucosamine.  That  so-called  true  proteids  also  yield 
a  carbohydrate  on  hydrolytic  cleavage  was  first  shown  by  Pavy,  using 
ovalbumin.    The  continued  investigations  of  Fr.  MtJLLER,  Weydemann, 


'  Lossen,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  201;  Kutscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
S2;  Zickgraf,  ibid,,  41;  Seemann,  ibid,,  44;  Kutscher  and  Schenck,  Ber.  d.  d.  chenu 
Gescllsch.,  37  and  38. 

'  Blumenthal  and  Neuberg,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1901;  Orgler,  Hofmeister's 
Beitr&ge,  1. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  32  and  38. 

•  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  30,  24. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  3o. 

•  Habermann  and  Ehrenfeld,  ibid..  Panzer,  ibid.,  33  and  34. 

'  Miiller,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Ges.  d.  Naturw.  zu  Marburg,  1896  and  1898,  and  Zeitschc 
I  Bk>logie,  42. 
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Seemann,  Frankel,  Hofmeister,  and  Langstein^  have  demonstrated 
that  in  these  cases  the  carbohydrate  is  also  glucosamine.  A  carbohydrate 
complex,  although  sometimes  only  to  a  very  slight  amount,  has  also  been 
detected  in  other  proteins,  ovoglobulin,  serglobulin,  seralbumin,  pear 
globulin,  albumin  of  the  gramineae,  yolk-proteid,  and  fibrin.  In  other 
proteins,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  edestin  (of  the  hemp-seed)  and  casein, 
myosin,  pure  fibrinogen,  and  ovovitellin,  carbohydrates  have  been  sought 
for  with  negative  results.  All  proteins  hence  do  not  contain  a  carbohy- 
drate group,  and  future  investigators  must  therefore  decide  whether  the 
carbohydrate  groups  belong  positively  to  the  protein  complex  or  whether 
they  are  united  w^ith  the  protein  only  as  impurities.  Several  observa^ 
tions^  show  that  in  working  with  crystalline  proteins  a  contamination  with 
other  protein  substances  is  unfortunately  not  excluded,  and  this  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  especially  as  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates  obtained  is 
often  very  small.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  considering  the  carbohydrate  groups  as  belonging  to  the  carbon 
nucleus  produced  on  the  destruction  of  the  real  protein  complex. 

The  previously  mentioned  methods  used  in  studying  the  structure 
of  the  protein  substances  are  not  of  the  same  value,  but  they  in  part  sub- 
stantiate each  other.  Of  these  we  must  mention  the  hydrolysis  by  means 
of  boiling  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  by  proteolytic  enzymes,  as  the  best 
methods  for  obtaining  the  carbon  nuclei  in  the  protein  molecule.  The 
most  important  of  the  carbon  nuclei  obtained  are  as  follows: 

I.    The  Nuclei  belonging  to  the  Aliphatic  Series. 

A.  Svlphwr  freey  hut  containing  nitrogen:  1 .  A  guanidine  residue  (combined  with 
ornithine  as  arginine).  2.  Monobasic  monamino-acids:  GlycocoU  (aminoacetic 
acid),  alanine  (aminopropionic  acid),  amino  valerianic  acid,  leucine  (isobutylamino- 
tcetic  acid),  and  isoleucine.  3.  Bibasic  monamino-acids:  Aspartic  acid  (amino- 
succinic  acid)  and  glutamic  acid  (aminoglutaric  acid).  4.  Oxymonamino-acids: 
serine  (oxyaminopropionic  acid)  oxyaminosuccinic  acid  and  oxyaminosuberic 
acid.  5.  Monobasic  diamino-acids:  Diaminoacetic  acid,  ornithine  (diamine valeri- 
anic acid)  and  lysine  (diaminocaproic  acid).  6.  Oxy diamino-acids:  Oxydiamino- 
^beric  acid,  oxydiaminosebacic  acid,  diaminotrioxydfodecanoic  acid,  caseanic  and 
caaeinic  acids. 

B.  Sulphurized:  Cysteine  (aminothiolactic  acid)  and  its  sulphide  cystine,  thio- 
Uctic  acid,  mercaptans,  and  ethyl  sulphide. 

n.    The  Nuclei  belonging  to  the  Carbocyclic  Series. 
Phenylaminopropionic  acid  and  tyrosine. 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  this  subject  see  the  work  of  Fr.  Miiller,  Zeitschr. 
{.  Biologie,  42,  and  Langstein,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologic,  Jahrg.  I,  Abt.  1, 63,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  6.  See  also  Abderhalden,  Bergell, 
and  Ddrpinghaus,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 

'See  Wichmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23,  and  N.  Schulz,  Die  Grdsse  des 
EtweiaoDolekiils,  Jena,  1903,  51. 
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m.   The  Nuclei  belonging  to  the  Heterocyclic  Series. 

A.  Of  the  pyrrol  group:  Pyrrolidine  carboxylic  acid  (a-proline)  and  oxypyrro- 
lidine  carboxylic  acid. 

B.  Of  the  indol  group:  Tryptophane  or  indolaminopropionic  acid,  from  which 
indol  and  skatol  are  produced  by  putrefaction. 

In  regard  to  these  carbon,  nuclei  it  must  be  remarked  that  they  are 
not  all  found  in  every  protein  body  thus  far  investigated,  and  also  that 
one  and  the  same  cleavage  product,  such,  for  example,  as  glycocoll,  leu- 
cine, tyrosine,  or  cystine,  is  obtained  in  Very  variable  amounts  from  differ- 
ent protein  substances.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  all  the 
above-mentioned  carbon  nuclei  exist  in  the  protein  molecule.  .It  is  not 
inconceivable  that  in  the  hydrolysis  certain  carbon  nuclei  may  be 
secondarily  formed  from  others.  We  cannot  exclude  the  possibility,  as 
suggested  by  Loew,-  that  in  the  hydrolysis  a  marked  atomic  displacement 
perhaps  occurs  before  cleavage,  and  for  this  reason  two  carbon  nuclei, 
such  as  leucine  and  lysine,  or  tyrosine  and  phenylalanine,  may  be  produced 
from  the  same  atomic  groupings,  each  according  to  the  nature  of  the  neigh- 
boring groups. 

Even  if  we  admit  the  above,  still  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  chief 
cleavage  products  of  the  protein  substances  are  amino-acids.  Emil  Fischer 
has  shown  that  the  amino-acids  have  the  property  of  readily  grouping 
together  when  water  is  split  off  and  the  amide  group  of  one  amino-acid 
unites  with  the  carboxyl  group  of  the  other.  In  accord  with  this  behavior 
we  can,  as  Hofmeister^  has  explained,  consider  the  proteins  as  chiefly 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  amino-acids,  where  the  amino-acids  are  united 
to  each  other  by  means  of  imino-groups  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

— NH.CH.CO— NH.CH.CO NH.CH.CO— NH.CH.CO— 

C4H9  CHg.CeHiCOH)  CH2.COOH    C3H6.CH2.NHa 

(Leucine)  (Tyrosine)  (Aspartic  acid)  (Lysine) 

Closely  connected  with  this  conception  is  the  question  whether  it  is 
possible  to  prepare  protein-like  substances  synthetically.  In  this  con- 
nection we  must  mention  that  Grimaux  and  later  also  Schutzenberger 
and  Pickering  have  been  able  to  prepare  substances  which  in  many  prop- 
erties are  similar  to  the  proteins,  from  various  amino-acids  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  other  bodies  such  as  biuret,  alloxan,  xanthine,  or  ammonia. 
Of  special  interest  are  the  investigations  of  Curtius  and  his  collaborators, 

*  Loew,  Die  chem.  Encrgie  d.  lebenden  Zellen,  Miinchen,  1898,  and  Hofmeist«r's 
Beitrft^,  1. 

"*Uber  den  Bau  des  Eiweissmolekiils."  Gesellsch.  deutsch.  Naturforscher  und 
Artze,  Verhandl.  1902,  and  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie,  Jahrg.  I,  Abt.  1,  769. 
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in  which  they  were  able  to  prepare  synthetically  the  so-called  biuret  base 
(triglycyl-glycine  ethyl  ester)  and  subsequently  many  other  bodies  which 
were  related  to  the  proteins.  The  most  important  work  on  the  chaining  of 
amino-acids  has  been  performed  by  E.  Fischer  ^  and  his  pupils.  They  have 
prepared  a  large  number  of  complex  bodies  called  polypeptideSy  which, 
according  to  whether  they  contain  two  or  more  amino-acid  groups  united 
together,  are  called  di-,  tri-,  tetrapeptides,  etc.  As  examples  of  polypeptides 
TCwill  mention — dipeptides:  glycylalanine,  leucyW-tyrosine,  propylalanine, 
diaminopropionic-acid  dipeptide,  lysyl-lysine,  histidy  1-histidine ;  tripep- 
tides:  diglycyl-glycine,  leucyl-alanyl-glycine,  dileucylcystine;  tetrapeptides: 
trig!}  cyl-gly cine,  dileucyl-glycyl-glycine;  pentaj)eptide :  tetraglycyl-glycine. 
In  connection  with  these  syntheses  it  is  important  to  note  that  E. 
Fischer  and  Bergell,^  by  the  decomposition  of  a  protein  substance, 
fibroin, by  successive  action  of  acid,  proteolytic  enzyme  (trypsin),  andbarytar 
water,  were  able  to  obtain  a  dipeptide,  probably  glycylalanine.  Levene 
and  Beatty  have  obtained  a  dipeptide  anhydride,  prolineglycyl  anhydride, 
m  the  trj'ptic  digestion  of  gelatine,  and  Fischer  and  Abderhalden  ^  have 
also  isolated  from  silk  fibroin  a  dipeptide  composed  of  glycocoll  and  /- 
tyrosine.  In  the  hydrolysis  of  elastin  with  sulphuric  acid  they  obtained  a 
third  dipeptide,  which,  like  the  others,  was  an  anhydride,  namely,  glycyl-Z- 
leucine  anhydride.  Of  the  synthetically  prepared  polypeptides  several  give 
the  biuret  reaction,  and  in  this  regard,  as  well  as  their  behavior  towards 
other  reagents,  they  are  similar  to  the  peptoi^es,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 
Certain  polypeptides,  like  the  biuret  base  ''according  to  Schwarzschild), 
the  glycy]-/-tyrosine,  and  alanyl-glycine,  are  split  by  trypsin,  while  others, 
like  glycyl-glycine  and  glycylalanine,  are  not  attacked  by  thij  me  (see 

CTiapter  IX). 

It  is  admitted  that  the  atomic  chaining  in  the  protein  consists  of  a 
union  of  a-amino-acids  by  means  of  the  imide  bonds.  It  is  probable  that 
also  other  linkings  occur,  and  besides  the  above-mentioned  bondage  we 
certainly  have  one  other,  namely,  the  urea-forming  group  (the  guanidine 
residue)  united  by  the  imide  linkings  ^ith  the  ornithine  (diami  no  valerianic 
a^'id).     This  imide  linkage  is  not  ruptured,  like  that  of  the  a-amino-acids. 


*  See  Pickering,  King*s  College,  London,  Physiol.  Lab.  Collect.  Papers,  1897,  which 
alflo  cites  Grimaux's  work;  also  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  18,  and  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc,  60, 
1897;  Schiitzenberger,  Compt.  rend.,  106  and  112;  Curtius,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem. 
(N.  F.),  26  and  70,  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  37;  Fischer  and  collaborators, 
t&u/..  35, 36, 37,  Z8s  89,  and  Annal.  d.  Chem.  ii.  Pharm.,  340.  All  the  work  of  E.  Fischer 
and  his  collaborators  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  E.  Fischer's  Untersuchungen 
uber  Aminosfturen,  Polypeptide  und  Proteine  (1899-1906),  Berlin,  1906. 

'  See  Bk>chem.  Centralbl.,  1,  p.  84. 

*  Levene  and  Beatty,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  39,  p.  2060;  Fischer  and 
Abderhakien,  Md.,  39,  p.  2315. 
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by  trypsin,  but  it  is  by  another  enzyme  discovered  by  Kossel  and  Dakin,^ 
called  arginase. 

If  we  consider  the  proteins  as  composed  chiefly  of  amino-acids  combined 
together  in  imide-like  complexes  containing  also  several  NH2  groups  at  the 
ends  of  the  chains-,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand  that  the  proteins,  like  the  amino- 
acids,  are  amphoteric  electrolytes,  combining  with  bases  as  well  as  with 
acids  to  form  salts  which  are  strongly  dissociated  hydrolytically.  As  we 
must  also  admit  of  the  presence  in  the  protein  molecule  of  a  large  number 
of  COOH  as  well  as  NH2  groups,  it  follows  that  the  protein  bodies  may  be 
polybasic  acids,  as  well  as  polyacidic  bases.  In  this  regard  the  various 
proteins  behave  somewhat  differently,  as  some  of  them,  like  the  protamines, 
are  strongly  basic,  while  others,  like  casein,  behave  chiefly  like  acids,  while 
others  take  a  certain  intermediate  position.  On  this  behavior  as  well  as  oa 
their  chemical  constitution  it  is  imfortimately  impossible  to  base  a  proper 
classification  of  the  protein  substances.  Their  general  properties,  such  as 
solubilities  and  precipitation  properties,  are  too  imcertain  to  aid  us  in  the 
construction  of  a  proper  classification.  On  the  other  hand  a  classification 
is  important,  and  we  cannot  do  without  one,  so  we  will  give  the  following 
systematic  summary  of  the  chief  groups  of  the  protein  bodies  as  suggested 
by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Drechsel,  which  will  be  of  some  aid  to  us. 

I.  Simple  Proteids  or  Albtiminous  Bodies. 
...       .  j  Seralbumin, 

(  Lactalbumiiif  and  others.  \ 

r  Fibrinogen, 
Globulins }  Myosin, 

t  SerglobiUins,  and  others.  ) 

Nucleoalbumins \  ^      ./„.  ,    ^, 

{Ovovitellin,  and  others. 

...       .  j  Acid  albuminate, 

(  Alkali  albuminate. 

Proteoses  (and  Peptones). 

^^  (  Proteids  coagulated  by  heat,  and  others. 

Histones  (Protamines). 

11.  Compound  Proteids. 
Haemoglobins. 

r  Mucins  and  Mucinoids, 

Glucoproteids <  Amyloid, 

y^Ichthulin,  and  others. 
•^    -  .  -  j  Nudeohislone, 

( Cytogldbin,  and  others. 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  phydol.  Chem.,  41. 
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in.  Albumoids  or  Albuminoids. 

I[enliii8» 
Elastin. 
Collagen. 
Reticiilin. 
(Rbroiiiy  Seridn,  Comeiiiy  Spongiiiy  Conchiolin,  Bystus,  and  others.) 

To  this  summary  must  be  added  that  we  often  find  m  the  investigations 
of  animal  fluids  and  tissues  protein  substances  which  do  not  fall  in  with 
tbe  above  scheme,  or  are  classified  only  with  difficulty.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  remarked  that  bodies  will  be  found  which  seem  to  rank  between 
tbe  different  groups,  hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  sharply  divide  these  groups. 

I.  Simple  Proteids  or  Albuminous  Bodies. 

The  simple  proteids  are  never-failing  constituents  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms.  They  are  especially  found  in  the  animal  body,  where 
they  form  the  solid  constituents  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  blood-serum,  and 
they  are  so  generally  distributed  that  there  are  only  a  few  animal  secre- 
tions and  excretions,  such  as  the  tears,  the  perspiration,  and  perhaps  the 
urine,  in  which  they  are  entirely  absent  or  occur  only  in  traces. 

All  proteids  contain  carbon,  hydrogen)  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur;^ 
a  few  contain  also  phosphorus.  Iron  is  generally  foimd  in  traces  in  their 
ash,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  regular  constituent  of  a  certain  group  of  the 
albuminous  bodies,  namely,  the  nucleoalbumins.  The  composition  of 
the  different  albuminous  bodies  varies  a  little,  but  the  variations  are  within 
relatively  close  limits.  For  the  better-studied  animal  proteids  the  follow- 
ing composition  of  the  ash-free  substance  has  been  found: 

C 50 .6  —54.5    per  cent. 

H 6.5  —  7.3 

N 15.0  —17.6 

S 0.3  —  2.2 

P 0.42—  0.85 

0 21.50—23.50 

The  animal  proteids  are  odorless,  tasteless,  and  ordinarily  amorphous. 
The  crystalloid  spherules  {DoUerplcUtchen)  occurring  in  the  eggs  of  certain 
fishes  and  amphibians  do  not  consist  of  pure  proteids,  but  of  proteids 
containing  lai^e  amounts  of  lecithin,  which  seem  to  be  combined  with 

*  See  foot-note  1,  p.  28. 
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mineral  substances.  Crystalline  proteids  ^  have  been  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  various  plants,  and  crystallized  animal  proteids  (see  seralbumin 
and  ovalbumin,  Chapters  VI  and  XIII)  can  be  readily  prepared.  In  the  dry 
condition  the  proteids  appear  as  white  powders,  or  when  in  thin  layers 
as  yellowish,  hard,  transparent  plates.  A  few  are  soluble  in  water,  others 
only  soluble  in  salt  or  faintly  alkaline  or  acid  solutions,  while  others  are 
insoluble  in  these  solvents.  Solutions  of  proteids  are  optically  active  and 
turn  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  left.  All  proteids  when  burned 
leave  an  ash,  and  it  is  therefore  questionable  whether  there  exists  any 
proteid  body  which  is  soluble  in  water  without  the  aid  of  mineral  sub- 
stances. Nevertheless  it  has  not  been  thus  far  successfully  proved  that 
a  native  proteid  body  can  be  prepared  perfectly  free  from  mineral  sub- 
stances without  changing  its  constitution  or  its  properties.^ 

As  previously  stated,  the  albuminous  bodies  are  amphoteric  electrolytes 
and  are  poly  acidic  bases  as  well  as  polybasic  acids.  The  base-  and  acid- 
combining  powers  of  various  proteids  are  different,  and  the  maximum' acid- 
combining  power  may  perhaps  also  be  used  in  the  differentiation  of  the 
various  proteids  (Cohnheim,  Erb,  and  others). 

The  acid-combining  power  of  the  proteids  has  been  studied  by  means  of 
physical  methods  by  Sjoquist,  Bugarsky,  and  LIebermann  and  with  the  aid 
of  chemical  methods  by  Spiro  and  Pemsel,  Erb,  Cohnheim  and  Krieger, 
V.  Rhorer.  The  methods  pursued  by  Cohnheim  and  Krieger  consisted  in 
precipitating  the  proteid  from  acid  solution  (HCl)  with  an  alkaloid  reagent 
(calcium  pnosphotungstate).  The  reaction  took  place  as  follows:  proteid 
hydrochloride  +  calcium  phosphotungstate  =  proteid  phosphotungstate  +  calcium 
chloride.  The  acid  remaining  in  the  filtrate  was  determined,  and  when  this 
quantity  was  subtracted  from  the  known  original  amount  in  the  proteid  solu- 
tion, the  difference  represented  the  acid  combined  with  the  proteid.  If  sodium 
picrate  or  potassium-mercuric  iodide  is  used  instead  of  the  phosphotungstate 
we  have,  according  to  v.  Rhorer,'  a  method  which  is  the  best  of  all  heretofore 
suggested. 

The  proteids  can  be  salted  out  from  their  neutral  solutions  by  neutral 
salts  (NaCl,  Na2S04,  MgS04,  (NH4)2S04,  and  many  others)  in  sufficient 
concentrations.  WTiile  by  other  precipitants  they  are  often  changed  or 
modified,  their  properties  remain  unchanged  on  salting  out,  and  the  process 
is  reversible,  as  on  diminishing  the  concentration  of  the  salt  the  precipitate 
redissolves.     Spiro  ^  has  shown  that  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  the 

» See  Maschke,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  74;  Drechsel,  ibid.  (N.  F.),  19;  Griibler, 
ibid,  (N.  F.),  23;  Ritthausen,  ibiii.  (N.  F.),  25;  Schmiedeberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
Chem.,  1;  Weyl,  ibid.,  1. 

*  See  E.  Hamaek,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gcscllsch.,  22,  23.  25,  and  31;  Werigo,  Pfluger'a 
Archiv,  48;  Biilow,  ibid.,  58;  Schuiz,  Die  Grdsae  des  Eiweissmolckiils,  Jena,  1903. 

'  Pfliiper's  Arch.,  90.  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  this  subject  see  Cohnbeimf 
Chemie  der  Eiweisskdrper,  2.  Aufl.,  pp.  107-109. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  4. 
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formation  of  a  proteid  combination^  but  rather  that  this  is  an  instance  of 
a  division  of  a  body  between  two  solvents.  The  various  proteids  act  in  an 
essentially  different  manner  towards  the  same  salt,  and  also  for  one  and 
the  same  proteid  the  behavior  towards  different  neutral  salts  is  different, 
as  some  cause  a  precipitate,  while  others  on  the  contrary  do  not 
precipitate. 

According  to  Pauli  *  this  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do 
with  ion  action  and  that  the  precipitation  action  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  antago- 
nistic properties.  If  we  ascribe  the  precipitating  action  to  the  cations  anoT  a 
retarding  action  upon  precipitation  to  the  anions,  then,  according  as  a  salt  has 
the  positive  cations  or  the  negative  anions  in  excess,  we  obtain  a  precipitation 
action  or  not,  that  is,  it  is  accelerated  or  retarded. 

The  behavior  of  various  proteids  with  one  and  the  same  salt,  such  as 
MgS04  or  (NH4)2S04,  is  often  made  use  of  in  the  isolation  of  the  proteid, 
and  special  methods  of  separation  are  based  upon  fractional  precipitation. 
Haslam  2  has  recently  shown  that  these  methods  may  lead  to  great  errors 
and  give  good  results  only  under  special  conditions. 

The  conditions  are  different  from  those  of  salting  out,  when  the  proteid 
solution  is  precipitated  by  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  Here  the  precipi- 
tates (often  called  metallic  albuminates)  are  not  true  combinations  in  con- 
stant proportions,  but  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  loose  absorption 
compounds  of  the  proteid  with  the  salt.^  These  reactions  are  irreversible 
m  so  far  that  dilution  with  water  or  removal  of  the  salt  by  means  of  dialysis 
does  not  restore  the  imchanged  proteid.  On  the  other  hand  the  precipi-  l 
tate,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  may  be  redissolved  in  an  excess  of  the  salt  \ 
solution  or  of  the  proteid  solution,  and  in  this  sense  the  process  is  a  re- 
versible one. 

The  precipitation  of  proteids  by  salts  stands  in  close  relationship  to  their 
colloidal  nature.  The  protein  bodies  do  not  as  a  rule  diffuse  through  animal 
membranes,  or  only  to  a  very  slight  extent,  and  hence  have  in  most  cases 
a  pronounced  colloidal  nature  in  Graham's  sense.  Certain  of  them, 
especially  the  peptones  and  a  few  proteoses,  which  will  be  discussed  later, 
seem  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  colloids  and  crystalloids, 
as  their  solutions  are  characterized  by  a  lesser  viscosity  and  greater  dif- 
fusibility,  are  not  readily  precipitable  by  alcohol,  not  coagulable  by  heat, 
and  only  slightly  precipitable  by  salts. 

The  solutions  (or  suspensions)  of  proteids  in  water,  the  proteid  hydrosols, 
are  converted  by  various  means  into  proteid  hydrogels.     Of  these  means 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitrfige,  3. 

'See  Cohnheim,  Chemie  der  Eiweisskorper,  2.  Aufl.,  1904,  pp.  144-148;  Pinkus, 
Joiun.  of  Physiol.,  27;  Pauli,  Hofmeister's  Beitiage,  3,  p:  225;  Haslam,  Joum.  of 
Physiol.,  32. 

'  See  Galeotti,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  40,  42,  and  44. 
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we  must  specially  mention  the  foHowing:  flocking  out  with  salts,  piecipi- 
tation  with  alcohol,  and  coagulation  by  means  of  heat. 

The  precipitation  with  alcohol  is  a  reversible  reaction,  as  the  precipitate 
redissolves  on  subsequent  dilution  with  water.  The  proteids  are  changed 
by  the  action  of  alcohol^  some  readily  and  quickly,  others  with  difficulty 
and  very  slowly;  the  proteid  then  becomes  insoluble  in  water  and  is 
modified. 

Those  proteids  which  occur,  according  to  the  common  views»  preformed 
in  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues  and  which  have  been  isolated  from  these  by 
indiflerent  chemical  means  without  losing  their  original  properties  are 
called  native  proteids.  New  modifications  having  other  properties  can 
be  obtained  from  the  native  proteids  by  heating,  by  the  action  of  various 
chemical  reagents  such  as  acids,  alkalies,  alcohol,  and  others,  as  well  as  by 
proteolytic  enzymes.  These  new  proteids  are  called  modified  C'deno^u- 
rtcTie  ")  proteids,  to  differentiate  them  from  the  native  proteids.  In  the 
scheme  given  on  page  36  the  albumins,  globulins,  and  nucleoalbumms 
belong  to  the  native  proteids,  and  the  acid  or  alkali  albuminates,  the  pro- 
teoses, the  peptones,  and  the  coagulated  proteids  to  the  modified  proteids. 

On  heating  a  solution  of  a  native  proteid  it  is  modified  at  a  different 
temperature  for  each  different  jiroteid.  With  proper  reac;tion  and  other 
favorable  conditions,  for  instance  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts,  most 
proteids  can  in  this  way  be  precipitated  in  a  solid  form  as  coagulated  pro- 
teid. The  hydrasol  is  converted  into  hydrogel,  but  as  a  modification 
takes  place,  this  process  is  irreversible.  The  various  temperatures  at  which 
coagulation  of  different  proteids  occurs  in  neutral  solutions  containing  salt 
have  in  many  cases  given  us  good  means  for  detecting  and  separating 
proteids.  The  views  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these  means  are  somewhat 
divided.^ 

A  modification  can  be  brought  about  also  by  the  action  of  acids,  alka- 
lies, or  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  in  certain  cases  by  water  alone,  also  by 
the  action  of  alcohol,  chloroform,^  and  ether,  by  violent  shaking,  etc. 

As  colloids  3  the  proteids  can,  like  other  protein  substances,  to  a  more 


*  See  Haliiburton,  Joura.  of  Physiol.,  »  and  11;  Corin  and  Berard,  Bull,  de  TAcad, 
roy.  de  Belg.,  IS;  Haycraft  and  Duggan,  Brit.  Mpd,  Joum,,  1K90,  and  Prnc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Edin.,  IHH9;  Corin  and  Ansiaux,  Bull,  do  I'Acad.  roy.  de  Bc-lg.,  21;  L.  Fr^ericq, 
Centralbl.  f.  Phyaiol,  3;  Haycraft,  ibid.j  4;  Hewlett,  Journ.  of  PhyKJol.,  13;  Duclaux, 
Annal.  Instil  tit  Pasteur,  7.  In  regard  fo  the  relationship  of  the  neutral  salts  to  the 
heat  coagulation  of  albumins  see  also  Starke,  Sitzungslwr.  d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Morph.  u. 
PhysioL  in  Miinehen^  1897;   Pauii,  Pfiiiger's  Areh,,  78- 

'See  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheitt.,  31;  Fr.  Kriiger,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
41;   Lo<»w  and  Aso,  Bull  Cbib  Agrie.  Tokio,  4. 

'The  study  of  colloids  and  espeeially  their  changes  of  state  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  chemistry  of  the  proteids  as  well  as  for  biochemistry  in  general. 
As  the  views  on  important  points  in  this  extensive  subject  are  so  very  divergent,  it  is 
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or  less  degree,  prevent  the  precipitation  of  a  colloidal  metallic  solution 
(gold  solution)  by  means  of  an  electrolyte  (see  gold  equivalent  according 
toZsiGMONDT  and  Schulz).^ 

The  general  reactions  for  the  proteids  are  very  numerous,  but  only  the 
most  important  will  be  given  here.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  these  they 
have  been  divided  into  the  two  following  groups: 

A.   Precipitation  Reactions  of  the  Proteid  Bodies. 

1.  Coagulation  Test.    An  alkaline  proteid  solution  does  not  coagulate 
on  boiling,  a  neutral  solution  only  partly  and  incompletely,  and  the  reaction 
must  therefore  be  acid  for  coagulation.    The  neutral  liquid  is  first  boiled 
and  then  the  proper  amount  of  acid  added  carefully.    A  flocculent  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  and  if  properly  done  the  filtrate  should  be  water-clear.     If 
dilute  acetic  acid  be  used  for  this  test,  the  liquid  must  first  be  boiled  and 
then  I,  2,  or  3  drops  of  acid  added  to  each  10-15  c.c,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  proteid  present,  and  boiled  before  the  addition  of  each  drop.     If 
dilute  nitric  acid  be  used,  then  to  10-15  c.c.  of  the  previously  boiled  liquid 
15-20  drops  of  the  acid  must  be  added.     If  too  little  nitric  acid  be  added,  a 
soluble  combination  of  the  acid  and  proteid  is  formed,  which  is  precipitated 
by  more  acid.    A  proteid  solution  containing  a  small  amoimt  of  salts 
must  first  be  treated  with  about  1  per  cent  NaCl,  since  the  heating  test 
may  fail,  especially  on  using  acetic  acid,  in  the  presence  of  only  a  slight 
amount  of  proteid.    2.  Behavior  towards  Mineral  Acids  at  Ordinary  Tem- 
peratures.   The  proteids  are  precipitated  by  the  three  ordinary  mineral 
acids  and  by  metaphosphoric  acid,  but  not  by  orthophosphoric  acid.     If 
nitric  acid  be  placed  in  a  test-tube  and  the  proteid  solution  be  allowed  to 
flow  gently  thereon,  a  white  opaque  ring  of  precipitated  proteid  will  form 
where  the  two  liquids  meet  (Heller's  albumin  test).     3.  Precipitation  by 
Metallic  Salts.    Copper  sulphate,  neutral  and  basic  lead  acetate  (in  small 
amounts),  mercuric  chloride,  and  other  salts  precipitate  proteid.     On  this 
is  based  the  use  of  proteids  as  antidotes  in  poisoning  by  metallic  salts.     4. 
Precipitation  by  Ferro-  or  Ferricyanide  of  Potassium  in  Acetic-acid  Solution. 
In  these  tests  the  relative  quantities  of  reagent,  proteid,  or  acid  do  not 
interfere  with  the  delicacy  of  the  test.     5.  Precipitation  by  Neutral  SaltSy  such 
as  Na2S04  or  NaCl,  when  added  to  saturation  to  the  liquid  acidified  with 
acetic  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid.     6.  Precipitation  by  Alcohol,    The  solution 
must  not  be  alkaline,  but  must  be  either  neutral  or  faintly  acid.     It  must. 


impossible  to  give  a  short  review  of  the  subject,  hence  wc  can  only  refer  for  the  htera- 
ture  to  Hamburger,  Osmotischer  Druck  und  lonenlehre  in  den  med.  Wissenschaften, 
Wiesbaden,  1902-1904;  H.  Aron,  Ober  organische  KoUoide,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  8^ 
pp.  461  and  501. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  8. 
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at  the  same  time,  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  neutral  salts.  7.  PrecipV' 
Indian  bif  Tannic  Acid  in  acetic-acid  solutions.  The  absence  of  neutral 
salt8  or  the  i>resence  of  free  mineral  acids  may  prevent  the  appearance  of 
the  precipitate,  but  afl^r  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sodium 
acetate  the  precipitate  will  in  both  cases  appear.  8.  Precipiiaiion  by 
Pho.^phoiiingsiic  or  Phosphmnolijbdic  Acufs  in  the  jiresence  of  f^e^e  mineral 
acids.  Potassium-jn^rcuric  iodide  and  potassium-bimiulh  iodide  precipitate 
proteid  solutions  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  9.  Precipiiation  by 
Picrir  Acid  in  solutions  acidified  by  organic  acids.  10.  Precipitation  by 
Triekloraceiic  Acid  in  2-5  per  cent  solutions.  11.  Precipitalion  by  Sali- 
cylsulphojtic  Acid.  The  proteids  are  precipitated  by  nucleic  acids,  tauro- 
cholic  and  chondroit in-sulphuric  acid  in  acid  solutions. 

B*    Color  Reactions  for  Proteid  Bodies. 

1.  Millon^s  Reuciion.^  A  so  hit  ion  of  mercur}^  in  nitric  acid  containing 
some  nitrous  acid  gives  a  precipitate  with  proteid  solutions  which  at  the 
<irdmary  temperature  is  slo%vly^  but  at  the  boiling-point  more  quickly, 
colored  red;  and  the  solution  may  also  he  colored  a  feeble  or  bright  red. 
Solid  albuminous  bodies,  when  treated  by  this  reagent,  give  the  same 
coloration.  Tldsjrcaction,  which  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  aromatic 
group  in  the  proteid,  i;^  ziFsn  pveiTljy  tvro-itio  MTiTTnthtT  monohydroxy]r 
Lenzene  derivatives.  According  to  0.  Na.s-sk  -  it  U  be^t  tu  use  a"solut!on 
of  mercuric  acetate  which  is  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  a  1  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  potassium  or  sodium  nitrite:  previous  to  use  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid  are  added.  2.  Xanlhoprohic  Reaction.  With  strong  nitric  acid  the 
albuminous  bodies  give,  on  heating  to  boiling,  yellow  flakes  or  a  yellow 
solution.  After  making  alkaline  with  ammonia  or  alkalies  the  color  becomes 
orange-yellow.  3.  Admnkiewicz' s  Reaction,  If  a  little  proteid  is  added 
to  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  2  vols,  glacial  acetic 
acid  a  recklish-violet  color  is  obtained  slowly  at  ordinar}^  temperatures,  but 
more  quickly  on  heating.  According  to  Hopkins  and  Cole  ^  this  reaction 
takes  place  only  on  using  glacial  acetic  acid  containing  glyoxylic  acid. 
According  to  them  it  is  better  to  use  a  solution  of  glyoxylic  acid,  which  can 
be  readily  prepared  by  adding  sodium  amalgam  to  a  concentrated  solution 
of  oxalic  acid  and  filtering  after  the  discharge  of  the  gas.     A  dilute  aqueous 


*  The  reagent  iaobtami'd  in  the  following  way:  I  pt.  mercury  h  di^^solved  m  2  pta, 
nitric  iM'id  (of  sp.  gr.  1.41i),  first  cold  and  thrn  warmth.  After  complete  solution  of 
the  mereurj'  add  1  volyme  of  the  solution  lo  2  volumeu  of  water.  Allow  this  to  stand 
a  few  hours  and  decant  the  stipematant  liquid. 

'See  O.  Naase,  Sitzungsb.  d,  Naturforsch.  Gewdlsch.  ku  Halle»  1879,  and  Pfluger's 
Arch.,  83;   set*  aliio  Van  be  J  and  Blum,  Joum.  L  prakt.  Chem.  (N,  Fj,  57, 

•  Proceed,  Roy.  Soc,  68. 
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solution  of  the  acid  or  some  of  the  solid  acid  is  added  to  the  proteid  solu- 
tion and  sulphuric  acid  allowed  to  flow  down  the  side  of  the  test-tube,  when 
the  reddish-violet  color  will  appear  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two 
liquids.  Gelatine  does  not  give  this  reaction.  4.  Biuret  test.  If  a  proteid 
sdution  be  first  treated  with  caustic  potash  or  soda  and  then  a  dilute  cop- 
per-sulphate solution  be  added  drop  by  drop,  first  a  reddish,  then  a  red- 
dish-\iolet,  and  lastly  a  violet-blue  color  is  obtained.  5.  Proteids  are 
sofuble  on  heating  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  producing  a  violet 
color,  and  when  they  are  previously  boiled  with  alcohol  and  then  washed 
^ith  ether  (Liebermann  ^)  they  give  a  beautiful  blue  solution.  This  blue 
color  is  due,  according  to  Cole,  2  to  a  contamination  of  the  ether  with  gly- 
oxylic  acid,  which  reacts  with  the  tryptophane  groups  split  off  by  the  hydro- 
chloric acid.  6.  With  concentrated  siUphuric  acid  and  siigar  (in  small  quan- 
tities) the  albuminous  bodies  give  a  beautiful  red  coloration.  7.  With 
/Hiimethylaminobenzaldehyde  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  pro- 
teids give  a  beautiful  reddish-violet  or  deep-violet  coloration  (O.  Neubauer 
andE.  Rohde^). 

Many  of  these  color  reactions  are  obtained,  as  shown  by  Salkowski,*  by  the 
aromatic  or  heterocyclic  cleavage  products  of  the  proteids.     Millon's  reaction 
is  given   only  by  the   substances  of   the   phenol   group;    the   xanthoproteic 
reaction  by  the  phenol  group  and  skatol  or  skatol carbonic  acid.     Liebermann 's 
reaction  depends,  according  to  Cole,  upon  the  skatol  (indol)  group,  and  the  reac- 
tions with  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  (Cole)  and  with  dimethylaminobenzaldehyde 
(Rohde)  are  also  caused  by  this  group.     Adamkiewicz's  reaction  is  given  only  by 
the  bodies  of  the  indol  group.    The  biuret  reaction  is  not  only  given  by  pro- 
tein substances  but  also  by  many  other  bodies.     According  to  H.  Sen  iff  '  this 
reaction  occurs  with  those  bodies  containing  amino  groups,  CONH.^,  C8NH2, 
C(NH)NH2  or  also  CHjNHj,  united  either  directly  by  their  carbon  atoms  or  by 
means  of  a  third  carbon  or  nitrogen  atom.     As  examples  of  such  bodies  we  can 
mention  several  diamines  or  aminoamides,  such  as  oxamide,  biuret,  glycinamide, 
a-  and  ^-aminobutyramide,  aspartic-acid  amide,  etc.,  although  we  are  not  clear 
as  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  bringing  about  of  this  reaction.     The  biuret 
reaction  alone  is  therefore  no  proof  as  to  the  protein  nature  of  a  substance — for 
example,  urobilin  gives  a  very  similar  color  reaction — and  a  protein  substance  can 
still  retain  its  protein  nature,  as  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  or  by  a  splitting 
off  of  ammonia,  although  it  does  not  give  the  biuret  reaction. 

The  delicacy  of  the  various  reagents  differs  for  the  different  proteids, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  degree  of  delicacy  for  each 
reaction  for  all  proteids.  Of  the  precipitation  reactions,  Heller's  test  (if 
we  eliminate  the  peptones  and  certain  proteoses)  is  recommended  in  the 
first  place  for  its  delicacy,  though  it  is  not  the  most  delicate  reaction,  and 

» Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1887. 
» Joum.  of  Physiol.,  30. 

•  Zeitsohr.  f.  physio  1.  Chem.,  44. 

•  Ibid.,  12. 

•  Be:,  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch..  29  and  30. 
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because  it  can  be  performed  so  easily.  Among  the  precipitation  reactions, 
that  ^^^th  basic  lead  acetate  {when  carefully  and  exactly  executed)  and  the 
reactions  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  11  are  the  most  delicate.  The  color  reactions  1  to 
4  show  great  delicacy  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given.* 

No  proteid  reaction  is  in  itself  characteristic,  and,  therefore,  in  testing 
for  proteida  one  reaction  is  not  sufficient ,  but  a  number  of  precipitation  and 
color  reactions  must  be  employed. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  coapjulable  proteids  the  determina- 
tion by  boiling  with  acetic  acid  can  be  performed  with  advantage,  since,  hy 
operating  carefully,  it  gives  exact  results.  Treat  the  proteid  solution  with 
a  1-2  per  cent  common-salt  solution,  or  if  the  solution  contains  lar^e  amounts 
of  proteid  dilute  with  the  proper  quantity  of  the  al>ove  salt  sotution,  and 
then  carefully  neutralijse  with  acetic  acid.  Now  determine  the  quantity 
of  acetic  acid  necessary  to  completely  precipitate  the  proteids  in  small 
measured  portions  o  the  neutraiizeil  liquid  which  have  previously  been 
heated  on  the  water-bath,  so  that  the  filtrate  does  not  respond  to  Hel- 
ler's test.  Now  warm  a  larger  weighed  or  measured  quantity  of  the  liquid 
on  the  water-bath,  and  add  gradually  the  required  quantity  of  acetic 
acid,  with  constant  stirring,  and  continue  heating  for  some  time.  Filter, 
wash  with  water,  extract  with  alcohol  and  then  with  ether,  dn%  w^eigh, 
incinerate,  and  weigh  again.  With  proper  work  the  filtrate  should  not  give 
Heller's  test,  Tliis  method  serves  in  most  cases,  and  especially  so  in 
cases  where  other  bodies  are  to  be  quantitatively  estimated  in  the  filtrate. 

The  precipitation  by  means  of  alcohol  may  also  be  used  in  the  quan- 
titative estimation  of  proteids.  The  liquid  is  first  carefully  neutralized, 
treated  w^th  some  NaCI  if  necessarv%  and  then  alcohol  added  until  the 
solution  contains  70-80  voh  per  cent  anh^^drous  alcohoL  The  precipitate 
is  collected  on  a  filter  after  24  hours,  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
dried,  weighed,  incinerated,  and  again  weighed.  Thifi  method  is  only 
applicable  to  liquids  which  do  not  contain  any  other  substances,  like  glyco- 
gen* which  are  insoluble  in  alcohoL  ||J 

In  both  of  these  methods  small  quantities  of  proteid  may  remain  in  the  « 
filtrates.  These  traces  may  be  determined  as  follows:  Concentrate  the 
filtrate  sufficiently,  remove  any  separated  fat  by  shaking  with  ether,  and 
then  precipitate  with  tannic  acid.  Approximately  63  per  cent  of  the  tannic- 
acid  precipitate,  washed  with  cold  water  and  then  dried,  may  be  considered 
aa  proteid. 

In  many  cases  good  results  may  lie  obtained  by  precipitating  all  the 
proteid  with  tannic  acid  and  determining  the  nitrogen  in  the  washe<l  pre- 
cipitate by  means  of  Kjeldahl's  method.     On  multiplying  the  quantity  H 
of  nitrogen  foimd  by  6.25  we  obtain  the  quantity  of  pn:)teid.  " 

The  removal  of  proteids  from  a  solution  may  in  most  cases  be  performed 
by  boiling  with  acetic  acid.  Small  amounts  of  proteid  which  remain  in  the 
filtrates  may  be  separated  by  boiling  with  freshly  precipitated  lead  car- 
bonate or  with  ferric  acetate,  as  descril>ed  by  Hofmejster.'-^  If  the  liquid 
cannot  be  Ixnied,  the  proteid  may  be  precipitated  by  the  very  careful  aildi- 


*  In  regard  to  the  precipitation  and  coloration  reactions  of  protdda  with  aniline 
dyes  aee  Ht-idenhain,  PfliiRcr's  Arch.,  90,  M. 
Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chcm.,  Sand  4, 
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tion  of  lead  acetate,  or  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  If  the  liquid  contains 
substances  which  are  precipitated  by  alcohol,  such  as  glycogen,  then  the 
protdd  may  be  removed  by  the  alternate  addition  of  potassium-mercuric 
iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid  (see  Chapter  VIII,  on  Glycogen  Estimation), 
or  also  by  trichloracetic  acid  as  suggested  by  Obermayer  and  Frankel.^ 

In  the  precipitation  of  proteid  as  well  as  the  quantitative  estimation  by  means 
of  heat,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  shown  by  Spiro,*  that  several  nitrogenous 
substances,  such  as  piperidine,  pyridine,  urea,  etc.,  disturb  the  coagulation  of  the 

proteids. 

Synopsis  of  the  Most  Important  Properties  of  the  Different  Groups  of 

Proteids. 

As  it  is  not  possible  to  base  the  classification  of  the  different  proteid 
groups  according  to  their  constitution,  we  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  their 
different  solubilities  and  precipitation  properties  in  their  general  characteri- 
zation. As  there  exist  no  sharp  differences  between  the  various  groups  in 
this  regard  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  them. 

Allmmins.  These  bodies  are  soluble  in  water  and  are  not  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  acid  or  alkali.  They  are  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  large  quantities  of  mineral  acids  or  metallic  salts.  Their  solu- 
tion in  water  coagulates  on  boiling  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts,  but  a 
weak  saline  solution  does  not.  If  NaCl  or  MgSO^^is  added^^tcMsaturation 
to  a  neutral  solution  in  water  at  the  noj:mal  temperature  or  at  30®  C.  no 
precipitate  is  formed;  but  if  acetic  acid  is  added  to  this  saturated  solution 
the'an^mi^s  readilx  separate.^'When'  ammonium  sulphate  is  added  in 
ai&stance  to  saturation  to  an  albumin  solution  a  complete  precipitation 
occurs  at  the  ordinarj'  temperature.  Of  all  the  native  proteids  the  albumins 
are  the  richest  in  sulphur,  containing  from  1.6  per  cent  to  2.2  per  cent. 

Globulins.  These  substances  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in 
dilute  neutral  salt  solutions.  The  globulins5fe"precipitated  unchanged 
ffom  these  solutions  by  sufficient  dilution  with  water,  and  on  heating  they 
coagulate.  The  globulins  dissolve  in  water  on  the  addition  of  very  little 
acid  or  alkali,  and  on  neutralizing  the  solvent  they  precipitate  again.  The 
solution  in  a  minimum  amount  of  alkali  is  precipitated  by  carbon  dioxide, 
but  the  precipitate  may  be  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
The  neutral  solutions  of  the  globulins  containing  salts  are  partly  or  com- 
pletely precipitated  on  saturation  with  NaCl  or  MgS04  in  substance  at 
normal  temperatures.  The  globulins  are  completely  precipitated  by  half- 
saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  globulins  contain  an  average 
amount  of  sulphur  generally  not  below  1  per  cent. 


*  Obermayer,  Wien.  med.  Jahrbiicher,  1888;  Fr&nkel,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  52  and  55. 
>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30. 
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According  to  J.  Starke  '  the  globulins  are  not  soluble  in  dilute  salt  soluti 
but  form  alkali  proleid  pompounda  whose  solubility  in  salts  is  brought  about  b 
an  huTeasf  in  the  free  IHI  ions  producer  1  by  the  salts.     This  view  is  not  teaable 
for  isjeveral  globulins  and  seems  in  faet  not  to  be  well  foujided. 


That  u  sharp  line  earmot  be  dra^m  between  the  albumins  and  globulins 
follows  from  the  fact  that  the  albumins  can  be  converted  into  gh.b- 
Tilins,  The  possibility  of  a  conversion  of  ovalbumin  into  globulin  is  based 
upon  the  observations  of  Starke.  That  a  transformation  of  seralbumin 
into  serglobulin  by  the  aid  of  the  weak  action  of  alkali  in  the  warmth,  with 
the  splitting  off  of  sulphur,  can  take  place,  has  been  more  eonclasively 
shown  by  .Moll^  by  experimenting  with  blood-serum  as  %veil  as  with  cr>'S- 
talline  seralbumin.  According  to  Moll  first  pseudoglobuliji  is  formed 
from  the  seralbumin  and  then  eiiglobulin  (see  Chapter  VI),  The  artificial 
gltjbulins  tluis  <^btained  had  the  same  sulphur  content  and  properties  as 
the  natural  products. 

It  is  just  as  ditficult  to  draw  a  sharji  line  between  the  globulins  and 
albuminates  as  it  is  between  the  globulins  ami  albumins.  Several  globulins 
are  ver\'  readily  changed  by  the  action  of  very  little  acid,  as  also  by  st«^inding  ^ 
imder  water  when  in  a  precipitated  condition,  into  albuminates,  and  thenn 
become  insoluble  in  neutral  salt  solutions.  Osborne,-^  who  has  closely 
studied  this  property  in  connection  wdtliedestin  (from  hemp-seed),  e^tnsiiiera 
the  globulin,  *'globan/'  whicli  has  been  made  insoluble  in  salt  solution, 
as  an  intenneiiiate  step  in  the  formation  of  the  allmminatc  w^hich  is  pro- 
duced l>y  I  he  liydrolytic  action  of  the  H  ions  of  water  or  of  the  acid. 

Nucleoalbumins*  This  group  of  phosphorized  protcids  is  found  widelyHI 
distributed  in  both  the  arJmal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  nucleoalbumins 
behave  like  weak  acids;  they  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve 
easily  wnth  the  aid  of  a  little  alkali.  The  nucleoalbumins  resemble  certain 
of  the  globulins  and  albuminates  in  solubiUty  and  precipitation  properties, 
but  differ  from  these  two  groups  by  containing  phosphonis.  They  stand 
close  to  the  nucleoproteids  by  their  content  of  phosphorus,  but  differ  from 
these  in  not  yielding  any  purine  bases  on  cleavage.  It  has  not  yet  been 
found  possible  to  obtain  from  the  nucleoaibumins  an}'  proteid-free  pseudo- 
nucleic  acids  corresponding  to  the  nucleic  aeids^  but  only  acids  rich  in 
phosphnnis,  which  a! ways  give  the  proteid  reactions  (Levene  and  Alsbekg^ 
Salkowski  ').     l'V>r  this  reason  the  nucleoalbumins  cannot  be  clasvsed  as 


*  Zeitsehr.  f.  Biologic,  40  and  42.  In  regard  to  the  various  views  on  this  subject 
see  WolfT  and  Smits,  ihul.^  41 ;  Osborne^  I.e.;  Hammarsten^  Ergebniaae  der  Physiologie, 
Jahrg.  I,  AbL  I, 

*  Uofmeister's  Beitrajrc,  4  and  7* 
■  Zeitaehr.  f.  pby^iol  Chem.,  33. 

*  Levene  and  Atstjcrg^  t&u/,,  31;  Salkowski,  ibid,,  ^2;  Ijevent%  ibid.,  32. 
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compound  proteids.  In  peptic  digestion  a  proteid  rich  in  phosphorus  can 
be  split  off  from  most  nucleoalbumins,  and  this  has  been  called  para-  or 
pseudonvdein.  The  claim  made  by  Liebermann  that  the  pseudonuclein 
is  a  combination  of  proteid  ^ith  metaphosphoric  acid  has  been  shown  to 
be  incorrect  by  the  investigations  of  Giertz.^  The  nucleoalbumins  always 
seem  to  contain  some  iron. 

The  separation  of  pseudonuclein  in  peptic  digestion  is  no  doubt  characteristic 
of  the  nucieoalbumin  group,  but  the  non-appearance  of  the  pseudonuclein  prciupi- 
tate  does  not  entirely  exclude  the  presence  of  a  nucieoalbumin.  The  extent  of 
such  a  cleavage  is  dependent  upon  the  intensity  of  the  pepsin  digestion ,  the 
degree  of  acidity,  and  the  relationship  between  the  nucleoalbumins  and  the 
digestive  fluids.  The  separation  of  a  pseudonuclein  may,  as  shown  by  Salkowski, 
not  occur  even  in  the  digestion  of  ordinary  casein,  and  Wroblewski  did  not 
obtain  any  pseuddnuclein  at  all  in  the  digestion  of  the  casein  from  human  milk. 
WiMAN '  has  also  shown  in  the  digestion  of  vegetable  nucieoalbumin  that  the 
obtainment  of  considerable  pseudonuclein  or  none  is  dependent  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  digestion  is  performed.  The  most  essential  characteristic  of  this  group 
of  proteids  is  that  they  contain  phosphorus,  and  that  the  xanthine  bases  are 
absent  in  their  cleavage  products. 

The  nucleoalbumins  are  often  confounded  with  nucleoproteids  and 
also  with  pKo^Tiorized  glucoprateids.  From  the  first  class  they  differ  by 
not  yielding  any  xanthiae  bodies  when  boiled  with  acids,  and  from  the 
second  group  by  not  yielding  any  reducing  substance  on  the  same  treats 
meri!:*^  ~ 

Lecithalbumins.  In  the  preparation  of  certain  protein  substances 
products  are  often  obtained  containing  lecithin,  and  this  lecithin  can  only 
be  removed  with  difficulty  or  incompletely  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  Ovovitellin  (Chapter  XIII)  is  such  a  protein  body  containing 
considerable  lecithin,  and  Hoppe-Seyler  considers  it  a  combination  of 
proteid  and  lecithin.  Similar  substances  occur  in  fish-eggs.  These  last 
lecithalbumins  often  have  the  solubilities  of  the  globulhis  and  are  readily 
soluble  in  dilute  salt  solutions.  The  behavior  of  the  nucieoalbumin  of 
the  eggs  of  the  perch  shows  how  easily  this  solubility  may  be  changed.  This 
nucieoalbumin,  which  contains  considerable  amounts  of  lecithin,  is  readily 
soluble  in  dilute  NaCl  solution,  but  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  changed 
by  O.l  per  cent  HCl  nearly  instantaneously  and  without  splitting  off 
lecithin,  so  that  it  becomes  insoluble  in  dilute  salt  solutions  (Hammarsten). 
Liebermann  3  has  obtained  proteids  containing  lecithin  as  an  insoluble 

'Liebermann,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gcsellsch.,  21;  Giertz,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol. 
Chem.,  28. 

'  Salkowski,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  63;  Wr6blewski,  Beitrftge  zur  Kenntnis  des  Frauen- 
k&selns,  Inaug.-Diss.  Bern,  1894;  Wiman,  Upsala  L&karef.  FOrh.  (N.  F.),  2. 

'Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  1868;  also  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  13, 
479;  Hammarsten,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  17;  Liebermann,  Pfluger's  Archiv,  50 
aDd»4. 
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residue  on  the  peptic  digestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  kidneys,  kings,  and  spleen.  He  considers  them  as  combinations  of 
proteid  and  lecithin  and  calls  them  kciihalbumin&»  Further  investigation 
of  these  bodies  is  desirable. 

Alkali  and  Acid  Albuminates.  The  native  proteids  are  modified  by  the 
action  of  sufficiently  strong  acids  or  alkalies.  By  the  action  of  alkalies 
all  n^ti\^_albumincMis^bodies  jyiBjjonvert^  with  the  elimination  of  nitro- 
gen, or  }>y  the  action  of  stronger  alkali,  with  the  extraction  nf  sulphur  also, 
int^  a  new  modification,  called  alkali  alliuminate^  whose  specific  rotation 
is  increased  at  the  same  time.  If  caustic  alkali  in  substance  or  in  strong 
soiution  be  allowed  to  act  on  a  concentrated  ]>roteid  solution,  such  as 
blood-serum  or  egg-albumin,  the  alkali  albuminate  may  be  obtained  as  a 
solid  jelly  which  dissolves  in  water  on  heating,  and  which  is  called  "  Lieber- 
KtJHN's  solid  alkali  albuminate.''  By  the  action  of  dilute  caustic  alkah 
solutions  on  dilute  proteid  solutions  we  have  alkali  albuminates  formed 
slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature^  but  more  rapidly  on  heating.  These 
solutions  may  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  jiroteid  acted  upon,  and  also 
with  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  alkali,  but  still  they  have  certain 
reactions  in  common. 

If  proteid  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
if  we  digest  a  proteid  solution  acidified  with  1-2  p,  ni.  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  thermostat,  or  digest  the  proteid  for  a  short  time  with  pepsin-hydro- 
chloric acid,  we  obtain  new  modifications  of  proteid  which  indeed  may  show 
somewhat  varying  properties,  but  have  certain  reactions  in  common.  These 
modifications,  w^hich  may  be  obtained  in  a  solid  gelatinous  condition  on 
suflicient  concentration,  are  called  acid  albuminates  or  acid  albumins,  and 
sometimes  syntonin,  thougli  we  prefer  to  appl\'  the  term  syntonin  to  the 
acid  albuminate,  which  is  obtained  by  extracting  muscles  with  hydrochloric 
acid  of  1  p.  m. 

The  alkali  and  acid  albuminates  have  the  following  reactions  in  com- 
mon: They  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  common-salt  solu- 
lion  (see  page  46),  but  they  dissolve  readily  hi  water  on  the  addition-oLa 
very  small  quantity  of  acid  or  alkali.  Such  a  solution  as  nearly  neutral  as 
possil>le  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  is  precipitated  at  the  normal  tem- 
perature on  neutralizing  the  solvent  by  an  alkali  or  an  acid.  A  solution  of 
an  alkali  or  acid  albuminate  in  acid  is  easily  jii-ecipitated  on  saturating 
with  NaCl,  but  a  solution  in  alkali  is  precipitated  with  difficulty  or  not  at 
all,  according  to  the  amount  of  alkali  it  contains,  Mineral  acids  in  excess 
precipitate  solutions  of  acid  as  well  as  alkali  albuminates.  The  nearly  neu- 
tral solutions  of  these  bodies  are  also  precipitated  by  many  metallic  salts. 

Notwithstanding  this  agreement  in  the  reactions,  the  acid  and  alkali 
albuminates  are  essentially  different,  for  by  dissolving  an  alkali  albuminate 
in  some  acid  no  acid  albuminate  solution  is  obtained,  nor  is  an  alkali  al- 
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buminate  formed  on  dissolving  an  acid  albuminate  in  water  by  the  aid  of 
a  little  alkali.  In  the  first  case  we  obtain  a  combination  of  the  alkali 
albuminate  and  the  acid  soluble  in  water,  and  in  the  other  case  a  soluble 
combination  of  the  acid  albuminate  with  the  alkali  added.  The  chemical 
process  in  the  modification  of  proteids  with  an  acid  is  essentially  different 
from  the  modification  with  an  alkali,  hence  the  products  are  of  a  different 
kind.  The  alkali  albiuninates  are  relatively  strong  acids.  They  may  be 
dissolved  in  water  with  the  aid  of  CaCOa,  with  the  elimination  of  CO2, 
which  does  not  occur  with  typical  acid  albuminates,  and  they  show  in 
oppoffltion  to  the  acid  albuminates  also  other  variations  which  stand  in 
comiection  with  their  strongly  marked  acid  nature.  Dilute  solutions  of 
alkalies  act  more  energetically  on  proteids  than  do  acids  of  corresponding 
concentration.  In  the  first  case  a  part  of  the  nitrogen,  and  often  also  the 
sulphur,  is  split  off,  and  from  this  property  we  may  obtain  an  alkali  albu- 
mmateby  the  action  of  an  alkali  upon  an  acid  albuminate;  but  we  cannot 
obtam  an  acid  albuminate  by  the  obverse  reaction  (K.  Morner  i).  For 
this  reason  the  designation  of  the  modified  proteid  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alkali  or  acid  as  protein,  the  combination  of  this  protein  with  alkali 
as  alkali  albuminate,  and  the  combination  with  acid  as  acid  albuminate, 
leads  to  a  misimderstanding  or  to  a  wrong  conception. 

The  preparation  of  the  albuminates  has  been  given  above.  The  cor- 
responding albuminate  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalies  or  acids  upon  a 
proteid  solution  may  be  precipitated  by  neutralizing  with  acid  or  alkali. 
The  washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  a  little  alkali  or 
acid,  and  again  precipitated  by  neutralizing  the  solvent.  If  this  precipi- 
tate which  has  been  washed  in  water  is  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
the  albuminate  will  be  obtained  in  a  pure  form. 

In  the  preparation  of  acid  as  well  as  of  alkali  albuminates,  proteoses  and  the 
nearly  related  albuminates  are  formed.  The  "alkali  albumose**  obtained  by 
^fAAS '  belongs  to  this  class.  The  lysalbinic  acid  and  proialbinic  acid  obtained 
by  Paal  *  from  ovalbumin  are  likewise  alkali  albuminates.  Desaminoalbuminic 
acid  is  an  alkali  albuminate  which  Schmiedeberg  *  obtained  by  the  action  of  such 
weak  alkali  that  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  was  evolved,  but  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
remained  the  same.  The  proteid  combination  obtained  by  Blum  by  the  action 
of  formol  on  proteid  and  called  by  him  proiogen  has  similarities  with  the  alkali 
albuminates  in  regard  to  solubilities  and  precipitation,  but  is  not  identical 
therewith.* 


>  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  17. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  35. 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  39. 

'Blum,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22.  The  older  investigations  of  Loew  may 
be  found  in  Maly's  Jahresber.,  1888.  On  the  action  of  formaldehyde  see  also  Benedi- 
centi.  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1897;  S.  Schwartz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  80; 
Blias  and  Novy,  Joum.  of  Exper.  Med.,  4. 
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Proteoses  and  Peptones.  Peptones  were  formerly  designated  as  the 
final  products  of  the  defomposition  of  protein  bodies  by  means  of  pro- 
fec»lytic  enzymes,  in  so  far  Jis  these  final  prfxlucts  are  stiil  true  protein;?, 
wMle  the  intermediate  products  pipduced  in  the  peptonization  of  proteins, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  not  subs  tan  cei5  simikir  to  albuminates,  were  desij^nated 
as  proteoses  (albumoses,  or  propeptones) .  ProteoBes  and  peptones  may  also 
be  produced  by  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  the  proteins  with  acids 
or  alkalies,  and  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  same.  They  may  also  Ije  formed 
in  very  small  quantities  as  by-products  in  the  investigations  of  animal  fluids 
and  tissues,  and  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  whiih  these  exist  pre- 
fonned  under  physiological  conditions  requires  ver^-  careful  investiga- 
tion. 

Between  the  peptone,  which  represents  the  final  cleavage  product,  and 
the  proteosej  which  stands  closest  to  the  original  protein,  wc  have  undoubt- 
edly a  series  of  intermediate  products.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a 
difficult  problem  to  try  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  peptone  and 
the  proteose  group,  and  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  define  our  conception  of 
peptones  and  proteoses  in  an  exact  and  satisfactory  nutnner. 

The  proteoses  (or  aibumoses)  used  to  be  considered  as  those  protein  bodies 
whose  neutral  or  faintly  acid  solutions  do  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  and 
which,  to  distinguish  them  from  peptones,  were  characterized  chiefly  by 
the  following  proi>erties:  The  watery  solutions  are  precipitated  at  the 
ordinar}*  temperature  by  nitric  acid,  as  well  as  by  acetic  arid  and  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  and  this  pre('i[>itato  has  the  peculiarity  of  disappearing  on 
heating  and  reappearing  on  cooling.  If  a  proteose  solution  is  saturated 
witli  NaCI  in  substance,  the  proteose  is  partly  precipitated  in  neutral 
solutions,  but  on  the  addition  of  acid  saturated  wilh  salt  it  is  more  com- 
pletely precipitated.  This  precipitate,  which  dissolves  on  warming,  is 
a  comhination  of  the  proteose  with  the  acid. 

We  formerly  designated  as  jtcitUmi'S  those  |>rotein  boilies  which  are 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  which  do  not  coagulate  by  heat,  whose  solutions 
are  precipitated  neither  Viy  nitric  acid,  nor  by  acetir  acid  and  potassium 
ferrocyanide,   nor  liy   neutral  salts  and  acid. 

The  reactions  and  properties  ivhich  the  proteoses  and  peptones  have  in 
common  were  formerly  considered  as  the  following:  They  give  all  the  color 
reactions  of  the  proteins,  but  with  the  biuret  test  they  give  a  more  beautiful 
red  color  than  the  ordinar>^  proteids.  They  are  precipitated  by  ammoniacal 
lead  acetate,  by  mercuric  chloride,  tannic,  phnsphotutigstic,  and  jihospho- 
molybdic  acids,  by  potassium-mercuric  itxlide  aiul  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
also  by  picric  acid.  They  are  ]>recipitated  but  not  coagulated  by  alcohol, 
that  is,  the  precipitate  obtained  is  soluble  in  water  even  after  being  in 
contact  with  alcohol  for  a  long  time.  The  proteoses  and  pepto!^es  also 
have  a  greater  difTusive  power  than  native  proteins,  and  the  diffusive 
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power  is  greater  the  nearer  the  questionable  substance  stands  to  the  final 
product,  the  now  so-called  true  peptone". 

These  old  views  have  gradually  undergone  an  essential  change.  After 
Hktxsius'  ^  observation  that  ammonium  sulphate  was  a  general  precipi- 
tant for  proteins,  and  for  peptones  in  the  old  sense,  Kuhne  and  his  pupils  ^ 
proposed  this  salt  as  a  means  of  separating  proteoses  and  peptones.  Thoro 
products  of  digestion  which  separate  on  saturatifig-tbgir  solution  with 
ai^lRjSmm  sulphate,  or  can  indeed  be  salted_out  at  ^l^are  consider 
byTfuni^A  aiiif^o  by  most  of  the  modem  in vestigatore  te  -proteoses,  while 
those  which  remajn^  solution  are  called  peptones  or  true  peptones.  These 
feQc  peptones  are  formed  in  relatively  large  amounts  in  pancreatic  diges- 
tion, while  in  pepsin  digestion  they  are  formed  only  in  small  quantities 
or  after  prolonged  digestion. 

According  to  Schutzenberger  and  Ktjhne^  the  proteins  yield  two 
duef  groups  of  new  protein  bodies  when  decomposed  by  dilute  mineral 
adds  or  with  proteolytic  enzymes;  of  these  the  arUi  group  shows  a  greater 
resistance  to  further  action  of  the  acid  and  enzyme  than  the  other,  namely, 
the  hemi  group.  These  two  groups  are,  according  to  Ktjhne,  united  in 
the  different  proteoses,  even  though  in  various  relative  amounts,  and  each 
proteose  contains  the  anti  as  well  as  the  hemi  group.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  peptone  obtained  in  pepsin  digestion,  hence  he  calls  it  amphopeptone, 
hi  tryptic  digestion  a  cleavage  of  the  amphopeptone  takes  place  into  arUi- 
jitptone  and  heniipeptone.  Of  these  two  peptones  the  hemipeptone  is  further 
split  into  amino-acids  and  other  bodies,  while  the  antipeptone  is  not  attacked. 
By  the  sufficiently  energetic  action  of  trypsin  only  one  peptone  is  at  last 
obtained,  the  so-called  antipeptone. 

KtJHNE  and  his  pupils,  who  have  conducted  extensive  investigations 
on  the  proteoses  and  peptones,  classify  the  various  proteoses  according 
to  their  different  solubilities  and  precipitation  properties.  In  the  pepsin 
digestion  of  fibrin*  they  obtained  the  following  proteoses:  (a)  Hetero- 
froteose,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  dilute  salt  solution;  (6)  Proto- 
jnvteose,  soluble  in  salt  solution  and  water.  These  two  proteoses  are 
precipitated  by  NaCl  in  neutral  solutions,  but  not  completely.  Hctero- 
proteose  may,  by  being  in  contact  with  water  for  a  long  time  or  by  drying, 
be  converted  into  a  modification,  called  (c)  Dysproteose,  which  is  insoluble 


'Pfluger's  Archiv,  Z\. 

'See  Kiihne,  Verhandl.  d.  naturhistor.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  3;  J.  Wenz, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  22;  Kiihne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  22;  R.  Neu- 
mcister,  iWrf.,  23;  Kiihne,  ifruf.,  29. 

'  Schiitzenberger,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  chimique  de  Paris,  23;  Kiihne,  Verhandl.  d. 
naturhist.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  1,  and  Kiihne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Kologie,  19.    See  alsa  Paal,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  27. 

*  See  Kuhne  and  Chittenden.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  20. 
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in  dilute  salt  solutions,  (d)  DeuteroproteoBe  is  a  proteose  which  is  soluble 
in  water  and  dilute  salt  solution  and  which  is  incompletely  precipitated 
from  acid  solution  by  saturating  with  NaCl,  and  is  not  precipitated  from 
neutral  solutions.  This  precipitate  is  a  combination  of  the  proteose  with 
acid  (Herth  *).  The  deuteroproteose  is  essentially  the  same  thing  that 
BniJCKE  has  designated  as  peptone. 

The  proteoses  obtained  from  different  protein  bodies  do  not  seem  to  be 
identical,  but  differ  in  their  behavior  to  precipilarits.  Special  names  have 
been  given  to  these  various  proteoses  according  to  the  mother-protein, 
namely,  albumoscs,  globuloses,  viielhscs,  caseoses^  tnyosinoses,  etc.  These 
various  proteoses  are  further  distinguished,  as  proto,  hetero-.  and  deutero- 
caseoses,  for  example.  Chittexdkn  ^  has  suggested  the  common  name 
proteoses  for  the  products  formeil  intermediary  between  the  proteins  and 
peptones  in  the  digestion  of  animal  and  vegetable  proteins.  We  have 
made  use  of  it  in  this  sense  in  preference  to  the  word  albumose  (which  is 
used  in  the  German  and  by  some  other  writers),  but  which  will  be  used 
in  this  book  as  indicating  the  intermediary  products  in  the  hydrolysis 
of  albumins  and  not  as  a  general  term.  Certain  proteoses  have  also  been 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  state  (Schrotter), 

NEtTMEiSTER  ^  designates  as  atmidfilbumose  that  body  which  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  superheated  steam  on  fibrin.  At  the  samp  time  Iw  also  obtained  a 
Bubetancc  called  ulmidaibumin,  wliich  stands  between  the  albmninates  and  the 
proteoses. 

Of  the  soluble  proteoses  NEtiMEisTEn  designates  the  protoproteose  and 
heteroproteose  as  primary  proteoses ^  while  the  deuteroproteoses,  which  are 
closely  allied  to  the  peptones,  he  calls  secondari/  proteoses.  As  essential 
differences  between  tlie  primary  and  secondar}^  proteoses  he  suggests  the 
following:*  The  primary  proteoses  are  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  in  salt- 
free  solutions,  while  the  secondarj^  proteoses  are  precipitated  only  in  salt 
solutions,  and  certain  deutero)>roteoses,  sucii  as  deuterovitellose  and  deu- 
teromyosinose^  are  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  only  in  solutions  saturated 
with  NaCL  The  primary  proteoses  are  iirecipitated  from  neutral  solutions 
by  copper-snlphate  solution  (2:100),  and  by  NaCl  in  substance,  while  the 
secondary  proteose^s  are  not.     The  primary  proteoses  are  completely  pre- 


^  Monatshcfte  f.  Cbem.^  ^. 

^  Kiihrie  and  Chittenden,  Zeitsehr,  f.  Biologie,  22  and  25;  Neumeister,  ibid,,  2S; 
Chitt^mden  and  HartwelJ,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  11  and  12;  Chiticnden  and  Painter, 
Studies  from  the  Laboratory,  etc..  Yale  University,  2,  New  Haven,  1887;  Chittenden. 
ildd.,  3;  Sebelien,  Chem.  CentralblaU,  1890;  ChitWnden  and  Goodwin.  Joum,  of 
Physiol..  12, 

^Zeitsehr.  f.  BioIogie»  2fi,  See  also  Chittenden  and  Meara,  Joum,  of  PhysioL, 
16,  and  Salkowski,  Zeitaehr.  L  Biologie,  34  and  37. 

*  Neumeist<^r,  Zeiischr.  f.  BiologiCp  24  and  2I>. 
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cqpitated  from  a  solution  saturated  with  NaCl  by  the  addition  of  acetic 
add  saturated  with  salt,  while  the  secondary  proteoses  are  only  partly 
precipitated.  The  primary  proteoses  are  readily  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  while  the  secondary  are  only  incompletely 
precipitated  after  some  time.  The  primary  proteoses  are  also,  according 
to  Pick,*  completely  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate  (added  to  one- 
half  saturation),  while  the  secondary  proteoses  remain  in  solution. 
•  The  true  peptones,  as  they  were  formerly  considered  to  be,  are  exceed- 
ing hygroscopic,  and  if  perfectly  dry,  sizzle  like  phosphoric  anhydride 
when  treated  with  a  little  water.  They  are  exceedingly  soluble  in  water 
diffuse  more  readily  than  the  proteoses,  and  are  not  precipitated  by  ammo- 
nium sulphate.  In  contradistinction  to  the  proteoses,  the  true  peptones 
are  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  (even  in  solutions  saturated  with  salt), 
by  sodium  chloride  and  acetic  acid  saturated  with  salt,  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide and  acetic  acid,  picric  acid,  trichloracetic  acid,  potassium-mercuric 
iodide,  or  hydrochloric  acid.  They  are  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid, 
phosphomolybdic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate  (in  the  absence  of  neutral  salts), 
absolute  alcohol,  and  tannic  acid,  but  the  precipitate  may  redissolve  on  the 
addition  of  mi  excess  of  the  precipitant.  As  an  important  difference  between 
amphopeptone  and  antipeptone  we  must  also  mention  that  the  former  gives 
Millon's  reaction,  while  the  antipeptone  does  not. 

In  regard  to  the  precipitation  by  alcohol  we  must  call  attention  to  the  observa- 
tioDS  of  Frankel  tnat  not  only  are  the  acid  combinations  of  peptone  (Paal) 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  also  the  free  peptone,  and  Frankel  has  even  suggested  a 
method  of  preparation  based  on  this  li^havior.  Schrotter  ^  has  also  prepared 
crystalline  proteoses  which  were  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  especially  methyl  alcohol 

The  views  on  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  products  of  peptic  and  tryptic 
digestion  which  were  accepted  until  a  few  years  ago  have  recently  been 
considerably  modified  in  several  points.  As  this  question  of  peptones 
is  at  the  present  time  undergoing  active  development,  and  as  it  is  also 
very  complicated  and  still  not  clear  in  many  points,  it  is  at  present  not 
possible  to  give  a  clear,  short,  and  still  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
subject.    We  can  give  here  only  the  most  important  results. 

The  older  view  that  in  peptic  digestion  only  proteoses  and  peptones^  but 
no  simpler  cleavage  products,  are  formed  has  been  shown  not  to  be  true. 
The  works  of  Zunz,  Pfaundler,  Salaskin,  Lawrow,  Langstein,^  and 
others  have  shown  that  simpler  products  can  be  produced,  some  whose 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physioi.  Chem.,  24. 

'  Fr&nkel.  Zur  Kenntnis  der  Zerfallsprodukte  des  Eiweisses  bei  peptischer  und 
liyptiBcher  Verdauung,  Wien,  1896;   SchrOtter,  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  14  and  16. 

'  ZimSt  Zeitachr.  f.  physioi.  Chem.,  28,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  2;  Pfaimdler, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physioi.  Chem.,  30;  Salaskin,  ibid,,  32;  Salaskin  and  Kowalewsky,  ibid., 
8S;  Lawiow,  ibid.,  SS;  Langstein,  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  1  and  2. 
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nature  is  stili  unknown,  while  others  are  known,  such  as  alanine,  leucine^ 
leucinimlde,  amino  valerianic  acid,  aspartic  and  glutamic  acids,  phenyl- 
alanine, tyrosine,  p^rrolidiiie-earljoxylic  arid,  and  lysine  and  on  further 
cleavage  indeed  also  oxy|)heuyletliy faint nc.  letra-  and  iienlaraethylene- 
diamine.  It  has  not  been  passible  to  rause  a  disapjiearance  of  the  biuret 
reacdon,  and  the  occurrence  of  tr>^ptopliane  is  somewhat  disputed.  Mal- 
FATTi  obtained  tryi)t^phane  in  j>eptic  di^stion  tjnly  when  lie  used  a  certain 
apparently  impure  ])reparaiion  of  jiepsin.  and  on  using  jiepsin  i>urified 
according  to  Pekelil\ri\yj  it  was  absent  According  to  Pekklharino,* 
purified  }iepsin  also  yields  tryptophane  when  the  sohltion  is  rich  in  pepsin, 
and  also  when  the  acidity  is  not  too  strong,  in  the  presence  of  small  amounts 
of  pepsin. 

In  connection  with  the  above-mcntioned  experimental  results  it  must  be 
remarked  that  n<3t  all  the  products  found,  for  example  tht?  oxyphcnylethylamine 
and  the  diumineSj  are  produced  by  the  action  of  pepsin,  but  rather  by  the  action  of 
other  enzymes.  In  certain  cases,  undoubtedly,  impure  pepsin  was  used,  or  indeed 
autodigestion  of  the  stomach  was  carried  on,  and  the  action  of  other  enz>7ne8 
was  not  excluded.  In  other  cases  the  digesticjii  with  pepsin  and  considerable 
acid  (even  1  per  cent  HjSO J  waa  continued  fur  a  very  long  time,  indeed  for  an 
entire  year,  without  controlling  the  influence  of  the  acid  alone  upon  the  proteoaes. 

Kuhne's  view  that  in  try[>tic  digestion  always  a  peptone,  .so-called 
antipeptone,  remains  which  cannot  be  further  split  is  not  strictly  true. 
By  sufficiently  long  autodigestion  of  the  pancrea^s  Kutscher^  was  able 
to  obtain  as  final  j>roducts  a  mixture  of  digestion  products  which  failed  to 
respond  to  the  biuret  test.  In  this  connection  we  must  remark  that  the 
pure  antipeptone  (see  lielow),  isolated  by  Siegfried,  could  be  split  by 
tr>^psin  only  with  great  difheuhy.  and  also  that  the  comjilete  diBappearance 
of  the  biuret  reaction  in  trj-ptic  digestion  does  not  show  that  a  complete 
decomposition  into  ami  no-acids  has  taken  place.  According  to  E.  Fischer 
and  Abderhalden,^  polvi^eptide-Iike  bodies  are  produced,  esjiecially  in 
try p tic  digestion,  and  these  bodies  resist  the  prolongetl  action  of  the  enz^Tne^ 
but  yield  several  different  amino-acids  on  hydrolytic  cleavage  by  acids. 
The  same  is  probably  also  true  for  peptic  digestion  (see  below),  and  the 
difference  in  t!ie  digestive  products  between  jiepsin  and  tr>^psin  digestion 
consists  essentially  only  in  that  in  the  first  case  the  cleavage  is  slower  and 
diyeB  not  proceed  so  far,  hence  the  biurtvt  reaction  remains  and  no  forma- 
tion of  tr\^ptophane  takes  place. 

By  the  use  of  the  methods  specially  worked  out  by  the  Hofmeister 
sch<^K:)l,  of  fractionally  salting  out  vdth  ammonium  sulphate  or  zinc  sul- 

'Malfatti,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaiol  Chcm.,  31;  Pckelharing,  Archives  d.  Bcienc*  biolog. 
dc  St.  Pdtersbourg,  11;   Paw  low  Featl>and. 

'  Zeitacbn  f.  physiol  Chpm.,  25,  2r>,  28,  and  Die  Endprodukte  der  Tiypsin- 
verdftuunpT,   Habilitationsf+ehrift  Strassburg,   1899. 

'  Zeitschr.  i  physiol  Cheni.,  30. 
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phate,  numerous  attempts  to  separate  the  various  proteoses  and  peptones 
have  recently  been  made  by  Umber,  Alexander,  Pfaundler,  and  espe- 
cially by  Pick  and  Zunz.^     Not  only  have  we  learned  by  these  methods  of  a 
larger  number  of  proteoses,  but  our  older  conception  of  the  products  formed 
primarily  has  been  materially  modified.     Immediately  at  the  commencement 
of  digestion,  even  in  peptic  digestion,  a  splitting  of  the  protein  molecule 
into  sex-eral  complexes  takes  place.     In  opposition  to  the  view  of  Huppert,* 
that  the  proteoses,  in  pepsin  digestion,  are  always  derived  from  the  pri- 
marily formed  acid  albuminate,  Pick  and  Zunz  have  shown  that  several 
proteoses,  as  well  as  acid  albuminate,  appear  as  primary  products  at  the 
commencement  of  the  digestion.    According  to  Goldschmidt  ^  a  splitting 
of!  of  proteoses  and  the  formation  of  acid  albuminate  takes  place  simul- 
taneously by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  alone.     Besides  the  proteoses  we 
have,  according  to  Zuxz  and  Pfaundler,  even  at  the  beginning,  also 
other  primar}'  bodies,  which  cannot  be  salted  out  and  which  do  not  give 
the  biuret  reaction,  but  are  in  part  precipitated  by  phosphotungstlc  acid. 
These  little  known  products  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  the  pep- 
tones and  the  amino-acids,  and  they  corresix)nd  probably  to  the  poly- 
peptide IxKiies  obtained  by  Fischer  and  Abderhalden  in  tr}'ptic  digestion. 

By  fractional  precipitation  of  Witte's  peptone  with  ammonium  sulphate 
Pick  has  obtained  various  chief  fractions  of  proteoses.  The  first  contains  the 
proto-  and  heteroproteoses,  whose  precipitation  limit  lies  at  24-42  per  cent  satu- 
ration ^ith  ammonium  sulphate  solution,  i.e.,  the  presence  of  24-42  c.c.  of  the 
saturated  ammonium  sulphate  solution  in  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid.  Then  follows 
a  fraction  A  at  54-62  per  cent  saturation,  then  a  third  fraction  B,  with  70-95 
per  cent  saturation,  and  finally  fraction  C,  which  precipitates  from  the  saturated 
solution  on  acidification  with  sulphuric  acid  saturated  with  the  salt. 

The  hetero-  and  protoproteoses  are  not,  according  to  our  present  views, 
the  only  primar}^  proteoses.  In  the  proteose  fraction  B,  obtained  on  saturat- 
ing with  ammonium  sulphate  in  neutral  liquids,  primary  proteoses  are 
also  found.  As  examples  we  may  mention  the  glucoproteose  (Pick)  which 
contains  a  carbohydrate  group,  and  Hofmeister's  *  synproteose.  Unequal 
responsiveness  to  the  salting-out  process  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  primary  and  secondary  proteoses,  especially  as  Haslam  ^ 
has  sho\ni  that  the  products  obtained  by  fractionation  are  not  units  hut 

*  Umber,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  26;  Alexander,  ibid.,  2o;  Pfaundler,  iWd., 
30;  Zunz,  Qfid,  28.  and  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  2;  Pick,  ibid,,  2,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  24  and  28. 

'  Schtita  and  Huppert.  Pfluger's  Arch.,  80. 

*  F.  Goldschmidt,  Ueber  die  Einwirkimg  von  Sfturen  auf  Eiweissstoffe,  Inaug.- 
Dias.  Strassburg,  1898. 

♦Ueber  Bau  und  Gruppirung der  Eiweisskdrper,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol.,  Jahrg.  I 
AU.  1.  783. 

*  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  32. 
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mixtures.  According  to  Haslam,  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  various  pro- 
teoses by  salting  out  only  by  following  the  directiom  he  suggests. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
properties  of  various  proteoses  thus  far  prepared.  The  differences  which 
exist  between  the  hetenv  and  protoproteoses  obtained  from  fibrin  (PickM 
are  of  great  interest.  The  heteroproteose  is  insoluble  in  32  per  cent  alcohol, 
yields  only  very  little  tyrasine  or  indol,  but  gives  abundant  leucine  and 
glycocolb  and  contains  about  39  yier  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  a  basic 
form.  The  juotoproteose,  on  the  contrar\\  is  soluble  in  S<]  per  cent  alcohoL 
yields  considerable  tyrosine  and  indol,  only  little  leucine  but  no  glycocoll, 
and  contains  only  about  25  i)er  cent  ba.-;ic  nitrogen.  Frii-:dmann,  Hart^ 
and  Levene  have  obtained  very  similar  results  in  reganl  to  the  quantity 
of  basic  nitrogen  in  the  two  proteoses,  although  Levene  did  not  find  the 
same  results  as  Pick  m  regard  to  the  amounts  of  leucine,  tyrosine,  and 
glycocoll  in  the  two  proteoses.  However,  Hasl.\m  has  show^n  that  PlCK*s 
heteroproteose  was  contaminated  by  a  proteose  which  was  readily  pre- 
cipitatetl  by  alcohol  and  called  ct-protoproteose  and  that  there  also  exists 
l*esidcs  this  a  second  pro  to  proteose,  /9-protopr<jteose,  which  is  probably 
identical  with  Pick's  proteose;  still  this  does  not  change  tlie  fundamental 
fact  that  w^e  have  a  hetero-  and  a  proto|>roteose  which  differ  essentially 
in  chemical  constitution.  Hart-  a!so  showed  that  the  heteroproteose 
(from  muscle  sj^ntonin)  is  considerably  richer  in  arginine  and  poorer  in 
histidine  than  the  protoproteose. 

According  to  Pick,  the  heteroproteose  is  also  more  resistant  towards 
trypsin  digestion  than  the  protoprotease,  a  behavior  w^hich  coincides  with 
Kijhne's  view  of  a  resistant  atomic  complex,  an  antigroup,  in  the  protein 
bodies.  KtJHNE  and  Chittenden  ^  obtained  regularly  on  the  tr}^ptic 
digestion  of  heteroproteose  a  separation  of  so-called  antialbumid,  a  body 
which  is  attacked  with  great  difficult}^  in  tn^ptic  digestion,  but  which  sepa- 
rates as  a  jelly-like  mass  and  which  is  richer  in  carlx)n  (57.5-58.09  per  cent), 
but  poorer  in  nitrogen  (12.61-13.94  per  cent),  than  the  original  protein. 

This  ant ial humid  has  recently  attracted  further  attention,  l^ecause,  as 
first  found  by  Danilewsky  ami  as  other  investigators,  Okunew.  8a w- 
JALOW,  Lawrow,  and  Salaskin-  and  Kurajeff,  have  further  shown, 
solutions  of  rennin,  gastric  juice,  pancreatic  juices  and  papain  cause  a 
coagulum  in  not  too  dilute  proteose  solutions.  These  coagula,  called 
plasteines  (coagulum  by  rennin)  by  Sa^vjalow,  and  coagtdosts  (coagu- 
lum by  papain)  by  Kuhajeff,*  are  sindlar  in  many  respects  to  antialbumid, 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chotn.,  28. 

•Friedmaan,  ibid.,  2S*;   Hart,  ibid.,  $3;  Haslaiu,  I.  c;    Levene,  Joum.   of  BioL 
Chem.,  1. 

'  Kiihne  and  Chittenden  ^  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  19,  20. 

*The  works  of  Danilewaky  and  Gkunew  are  cited  and  reviewed  in  the  following: 
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having  a  higher  content  of  carbon  (57-60  per  cent)  and  nitrogen  (13-14.6 
per  cent).  They  are  produced  only  from  proteoses  and  not  from  peptones, 
and  form  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  related  proteose.  We  cannot  state 
anything  with  positiveness  at  present  in  regard  to  their  importance.  It 
is  evident  from  their  composition  that  they  do  not  represent  the  reforma- 
UoQ  of  protein  from  the  proteoses,  as  claimed  by  some  investigators,  and 
their  protein  nature  has  indeed  been  disputed. 

By  fractional  treatment  of  Witte's  peptone  with  alcohol  and  acetone 
H.  Bater  ^  has  shown  that  the  substance  plasteinogen,  from  which  plastein 
is  produced,  is  not  a  true  protein.  This  substance  was  soluble  in  alcohol- 
acetone  and  gave  on  further  piuification  neither  the  Millon  reaction  nor 
the  biuret  test.  Its  composition  also  differs  from  the  proteins,  contain- 
ing C  38.43,  H  7.01,  N  8.05  per  cent,  and  the  relation  of  C:N  was  4.755:1. 
According  to  these  investigations  plasteinogen  is  not  a  proteose  but  may 
rather  be  considered  as  a  peptoid. 

It  is  also  generally  admitted  that  the  peptones  are  mostly  mixtures 
of  various  bodies.*    Only  those  peptones  isolated  by  Siegfried  and  his 

pupils  MtJHLE,  Fr.  MttLLER,  BORKEL,  KrTJGER,  and  SCHEERMESSER  3  mUSt 

be  considered  as  chemical  individuals.  All  these  peptones  have  a  pro- 
nounced acid  character  and  form  salts  with  carbonates  with  the  evolution 
of  carbon  dioxide;  they  are  levorotatory  and  show  a  constant  degree  of 
rotation.  The  pepsin-fibrin  peptones,  a  and  j8,  isolated  and  studied  by 
Siegfried,  MtJHLE,  and  Borkel,  have  the  formula?  C21H34N6O9  and 
C^iHaeNeOio,  respectively.  The  /9-peptone  seems  to  be  converted  into 
a-peptone  on  the  splitting  off  of  water.  These  pepsin  peptones  give  the 
biuret  test  as  well  as  Millon's  reaction.  Their  solutions  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  tannic  acid,  picric  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  phosphotungstic 
acid,  or  alcohol,  but  are  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate,  metaphosphoric 
acid,  and  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  pepsin  peptone 
may  be  considered  as  an  amphopeptone  in  KtJHNE's  sense,  for  in  trypsin 
digpstion  amino-acids  are  formed,  and  all  the  tyrosine  and  arginine  are 
split  off  and  antipeptone  is  formed.  The  a-pepsin-fibrin  peptone  is,  like 
the  pepsin-i^lutin  peptone,  a  tribasic  acid  as  well  as  a  biacidic  base 
(Nfumann).'* 
The  trypsin-fibrin  antipeptones  studied  by  Siegfried  and  Mijller  have 

Saw^w,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  86,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  16;  Lawrow  and  Salaskin, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36;  Kurajeff,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  1  and  2;  see  also 
Sacharow,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  1,  233. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitrflge,  4. 

'See  Kutscher,  1.  c;  Fr&nkel  and  Langstein,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.  Math.-Naturw. 
KksBP,  110, 1901;  Pick,  Hofmeister's  BeitrSge,  2. 

'Siegfried,  Arch.  f.  (Aaat.  u.)  Physio!.,  1894;  also  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21, 
4S,and  45;  Siegfried  and  his  pupils,  ibid.,  38;  Scheermesser,  ibid,,  41. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  45. 
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the  formulsB  a,  C10H17N3O5,  and  /9,  CuHt9N305.  They  have  a  different 
specific  rotation  and  are  at  the  same  time,  according  to  Neumann,  bibasic 
acids  and  mbnoacidic  bases.  The  fact  tliat  two  different  antipeptones  are 
formed  from  the  pepsin-fibrin  peptone  shows  that  this  latter  contains  at 
least  two  antigroups.  and  not,  as  KtJHNK  claimed,  only  one.  The  antipep- 
tones do  not  give  the  biuret  test,  but  respond  to  Millon's  reaction,  and 
contain  no  tyrosine  groups.  They  are  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  are  pre- 
ci[>itated  less  readily  or  less  completely  by  the  reagents  which  precipitate 
the  pepsin  peptones.  They  have  a  f>ersistent  resistance  towards  further 
cleavage  by  try^psin.  On  hydrolysis  with  mineral  acids  they  yield  arginine, 
lysine,  glutamic  acid,  and  it  seems  also  aspartic  acid.  The  quantity  of 
basic  nitrogen  is  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  the  nitrogen  split  off  as  ammonia 
in  antipeptone  is  ^  16.1  and  a  21.9  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen. 

The  glutin  peptones  isolated  by  Siegfried  and  Kruher  have  the  formulae 
C21H3QN7O10  for  the  pepsin-glutin  peptone  and  CigHsoNgOg  for  the  ^-tiyp- 
sin-glutin  peptone.  The  composition  of  the  apparently  very  pure  pepsin- 
glutin  peptone  as  prepared  by  Scheermesser  was  CaiHjgNvOio.  It  gave 
the  biuret  test,  but  did  not  give  the  other  protein  color  reactions.  Its 
solution  became  cloudy  with  picric  acid  but  was  not  precipitated.  Tannic 
acid  gave  a  precipitate  which  was  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  while  phosphotung- 
stic  acid  produced  a  precipitate  only  in  concentrated  solution.  Of  the  total 
nitrogen  25  per  cent  existed  as  basic  and  69.85  per  cent  as  amino-acid 
nitrogen.  It  yielded  arginine,  lysine,  glutamic  acid,  and  glycocoll  ashydro- 
lytic  cleavage  products;  this  peptone  contained  no  histidine. 

From  glutin  peptone,  Siegfried,  on  warming  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
obtained  a  base,  C21H39N9OS,  which  can  also  be  directly  obtained  from 
gelatine.  This  he  calls  a  hfrin  because  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  basic 
protein  nucleus,  and  he  calls  this  si>ecial  one  glutokifrin.  The  glntokyrin 
gives  the  biuret  reaction  and  is  considered  as  a  basic  peptone.  On  com- 
plete hydrolytic  cleavage  it  yields  arginine,  lysine,  glutamic  acid,  and 
glycocoll.  Of  the  total  nitrogen  tw^o-thirds  belongs  to  the  bases  and  one- 
third  to  the  amino-acids.  Similar  basic  nuclei,  protok^rins,  have  recently 
been  obtained  by  Siegfried  ^  from  fibrin  and  casein,  using  the  same  methofh 
Casein okyrin  gives  a  non-cr\'stalline  sulphate  but  a  crystalline  phospho- 
tungstate.  The  free  casein  okyrin  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  gives  the  biuret 
test,  and  its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  C23H47N908^  It 
yields  arginine,  lysine,  and  glutamic  acid  on  cleavage.  The  basic  nitrogen 
amounts  to  about  So  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen^  and  hence  casein  okyrin 
behaves  in  this  respect  like  a  protamine. 

Skraup  and  Zwerger  have  presented  certain  doubts,  based  upon  their 


'  Kgl.  Sachs.  Ges,  d.  Wisa.,  Math,*Phys.  Kksse,  1903,  and    Zeitsehr,   f.  phfaioL 
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own  investigations,  as  to  the  individuality  of  the  products  designated 
kyrins  by  Siegfried.  Siegfried^  repudiates  the  claims  made  by  these 
investigators,  criticises  their  methods  and  presents  new  claims  for  the 
individuality  of  the  kyrins,  describing  exactly  the  properties  of  their  phos- 
photungstates  and  picrates.  The  constant  composition  of  the  sulphate 
is  of  importance.  It  was  obtained  thus  only  after  repeated  recrystalliza- 
tion  (reprecipitation  nine  times  of  a  caseinokyrin  sulphate),  but  it  remained 
unchanged  on  reciystalhzation  up  to  fifteen  times. 

Among  the  known  cleavage  products  of  proteins,  arginine  is  the  only 
one  which,  up  to  the  present,  is  never  absent,  and  for  this  reason  we  desig- 
nate as  proteins  only  those  atomic  complexes  which  contain,  besides  chained 
monamino-acids,  also  arginine,  or,  more  simply,  show  the  above  two  kinds 
of  imide  bindings.  Hence  caseinokyrin,  which  yields  only  arginine,  lysine, 
and  glutamic  acid,  and  scombrin  (see  below),  which  yields  only  arginine, 
a-pyrrolidine-carboxyUc  acid,  and  alanine  are  the  simplest  known  proteins. 

Scombrin  belongs  to  the  group  of  substances  called  protamines,  which 
will  be  treated  of  later,  and  these  substances  are  strongly  basic,  simple  of 
constitution,  give  'the  biuret  reaction,  and  are  similar  to  the  proteids. 
According  to  Kossel^  we  can  conceive  of  the  formation  of  the  protamines 
by  a  successive  cleavage  of  the  t3rpical  proteins,  and  the  occurrence  of 
basic  protokyrins  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  genuine  proteins  like  gelatine 
has  given  valuable  support  to  Kossel's  theory  as  to  a  basic  nucleus  in 
the  protein  bodies.  We  must  not  infer  from  this  that  each  protein  con- 
tains only  one  nucleus.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  possible  and  not  improbable 
that  each  protein  is  composed  of  several  larger  complexes  and  that  each 
of  these  contains  a  special  nucleus.  The  proteoses  may  be  considered  as 
large  complexes  of  this  kmd  which,  at  least  in  part,  do  not  separate  but  seem 
to  stand  together.  The  cleavage  of  proteins,  according  to  Schutzenbergeb 
and  KtJHNE,  into  a  hemi-  and  an  antigroup,  of  which  the  first  contains, 
among  other  complexes,  the  readily  split  tyrosine  and  tryptophane,  while 
the  antigroup  contains  a-proline  (a-pyrrolidine-carboxylic  acid),  glycocoU, 
and  phenylalanine;  the  different  behaviors  of  pro  to-  and  heteroproteoses; 
and  the  occurrence  of  non-biuret-giving  polypeptides  in  digestion,  coincide 
well  with  such  a  view. 

On  accoimt  of  the  cleavage  takirig  place  in  digestion,  the  digestive 
products  should  have  a  lower  molecular  weight  than  the  original  protein. 
This  is  really  the  case.  The  molecular  weight  of  the  different  proteins  has 
not  been  determined  with  certainty  ,3  but  it  is  generally  considered  as  about 

*Skiaup  and  Zwerger,  Monatshefte  f.  Chemie,  26;  Siegfried,  Zeitschr.  f.  Physiol., 
48. 

'Zpitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44. 

'  See  especially  F.  N.  Schulz,  Die  GrOsse  des  Eiweissmolekiils,  Jena,  1903. 
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8000-10  000  for  the  albumins  and  for  casein.  The  molecular  weight  for 
protoproteoses  was  found  by  Sabanejew  to  be  2467-2643,  and  3200  for 
the  deuteroproteoses.  The  peptones  have  a  still  lower  molecular  weight, 
beiniiC  between  400  and  250  for  the  different  peptones  (Sabanejew,  Paal, 
Sj6gvisT  ^). 

The  elementar>'  anal}'ses2  have  not  given  us  much  information  as  to 
the  charactieristic  differences  between  the  various  proteoses  and  most 
soH^alleil  j>eptones.  Certain  proteoses,  especially  those  that  can  be  salted 
out  with  difficulty,  and  the  peptones  differ  very  materially  in  composition 
from  the  mother-substances  and  often  have  a  lower  carbon  content. 

Besides  the  behavior  in  the  salting-out  process,  attempts  h&ve  been  made  to 
find  other  jHunts  of  difference  between  the  peptones  and  proteoses.  Schrotter 
aiul  Frankel  *  ct^nsider  the  sulphur  content  as  a  pronounced  point  of  difference. 
The  fH^ptones»  actxiniiiig  to  them«  are  free  from  sulphur,  while  the  proteoses,  on 
the  ix^ntrary,  contain  sulphur.  Frankel  has  been  able  to  find  only  one  proteose 
iin  Kv'HNK  s  sense)  which  did  not  contain  sulphur. 

In  the  prep:\ration  and  separation  of  various  proteoses  and  peptones  all 
precipitable  pix>toin  is  always  remo\*ed  first  by  neutralization  and  then  by 
boiling.  The  proteives  may  then  be  separateil  from  the  peptones  by  means 
of  ammoniiun  sulphate  according  to  KtJHXE*s  method,  and  divided  into 
diffeivnt  tniotions  aoixmiing  to  the  method  of  ftcK  and  the  Hofmeister 
:k*hvx>K  The  sejvaration  ami  prej>aration  of  pure  hetero-  and  protopro- 
tcH>5es  can  U^  best  j^rformeii  by  the  method  suggested  by  Pick,  but  this 
moihvxi,  as  wvU  as  that  with  ammonium  sulphate,  gi\Ts  good  results  only 
when  the  pivoautions  suggp^tovl  by  Ha5L.\m*  are  cairfulh*  followed.  .4^ 
mv><t  of  the  okler  metho^is  do  inn  ld^T  pure  sul^tance^  Imt  rather  mixtures, 
ii  ;<  wrha:x>  sutfioient  simph-  to  call  attention  here  to  other  methods, 
>uoh  as  thiWe  sussetsteii  by  K.  BAi-ikivNX  and  1V>mer,  P,  MI^ller,  Fraxkel, 
S^^Hsdirr-R.  anii  Paau  The  onK*  method  which  seems  thus  far  to  haN-e 
W  TO  a  iHir^  prei>araf ion  of  jieptone  is  the  irvm  metlnxl  used  by  Siegfried* 

Fv>r  the  ^kseotion  of  prvHert^es  and  peptones  in  animal  fhikls  we  proceed 
as  foiioxi^.  according  to  Dew^to:  The  coagulaWe  prtneins  are  remoN-ed  by 
|M\^^Y:ged  heaiin?,  and  the  sohition  is  tb«\  saturated  with  ammonium  sul- 
phauv  Trje  pewones  bessides  deuteivp^^'^^^*  *^^^  preripitated>  may  be 
detevtevi  in  the  cvW  Sltraie  by  mesins  of  the  Wuret  tes^t.    The  proteoses 

=  SiikittDexv    IVr-  d.  a.  chem.  C«MrllseK.,  »»  SSci:   PSfcU.  i3*.i„  ST.  lSi!7;  SjOqvist, 

*  FVeafctary  aajLlyse*  of  pn>tiN>ses  aB^i  fvffcow  mill  bf  kxaid  si  the  vorks  of 
Kii&n<  Ar»i  C^::«so«r.  Asjd  ibeir  pwp-.U.  c:t«xi  in  fvx^-e»Me  2  p.  S2:  alA>  by  Berth, 
ftn:«r^.  f   r^rs»rl  Cfewa.,  l.*cd  )locvit:$l>f^:V  i.  Ohem.,  5:  MaIt,  Ffio^rer's  Ardi., 

p«\xi,i:T?r  Sf*  FlTBvfSB^  Sft  rvrt^rber  ursd  tryr^iseher  Y«\i*uuas^.  Wife,  l>5^ 
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are  contained  in  the  mixture  of  precipitate  and  salt  crystals  collected  on 
the  filter.  The  proteoses  are  dissolved  from  this'  mixture  by  washing  with 
water,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  wash-water  by  means  of  the  biuret 
test.  According  to  Halliburton  and  Colls  ^  traces  of  proteoses  may 
be  formed  from  other  proteins  in  this  method  by  prolonged  heating.  As 
the  best  method  they  suggest  either  the  precipitation  of  the  native  proteids 
by  the  addition  of  a  10  per  cent  trichloracetic-acid  solution,  or  the  con- 
version of  the  native  proteins  to  the  insoluble  form  by  the  continued  action 
of  alcohol.  The  last  method  is  hardly  applicable  to  blood-serum,  as  the 
so^alled  fibrin-ferment,  which  also  gives  the  biuret  test,  is  not  made  insol- 
uble by  this  procedure. 

If  a  solution  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate  is  to  be  tested  for  the 
biuret  reaction,  it  must  first  be  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  concentrated 
caustic-soda  solution,  the  solution  being  kept  cold,  and  after  the  sodium 
sulphate  has  settled,  the  liquid  is  treated  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  drop  by  drop. 

The  estimation  of  nitrogen,  the  biuret  test  (colorimetric),  and  the  polari- 
scopic  method  have  been  used  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  proteoses 
and  peptones.    These  two  last-mentioned  methods  do  not  yield  exact  results. 

Coagulated  Proteins.  Proteins  may  be  converted  into  the  coagulated 
condition  by  different  means:  by  heating,  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts,  by  chloroform,  ether,  and  metallic  salts, 
and  by  the  prolonged  shaking  of  their  solutions  (Ramsden^),  and  in  cer- 
tain cases,  as  in  the  conversion  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin  (Chapter  VI),  by  the 
action  of  an  enzyme.  The  nature  of  the  processes  which  take  place  during 
coagulation  is  unknown.  The  coagulated  albuminous  bodies  are  insoluble 
in  water,  in  neutral  salt  solutions,  and  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  at  normal 
temperature.  They  are  dissolved  and  converted  into  albuminates  by 
the  action  of  less  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  especially  on  heating. 

Coagulated  proteins  also  seem  to  occur  in  animal  tissues.  We  find,  at 
least  in  many  organs  such  as  the  liver  and  other  glands,  proteins  which  are 
not  soluble  in  water,  dilute  salt  solutions,  or  very  dilute  alkalies,  and  only 
dissolve  after  being  modified  by  strong  alkalies. 

Histones  are  basic  proteins  which  stand  to  a  certain  extent  between 
the  strongly  basic  protamines  (see  below)  and  the  true  proteins.  Their 
content  of  nitrogen  varies  between  16.5  and  19.8  per  cent  and  in  certain 
instances  is  not  higher  than  in  other  proteins,  especially  vegetable  proteins. 
According  to  Kossel  and  Kutscher  and  Lawrow  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
richer  in  basic  nitrogenand  especially  yield  more  arginine  than  other  proteins. 
KossEL  first  isolated  a  peculiar  protein  substance  from  the  red  corpuscles 
of  goose  blood  which  was  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  because  of  its 
similarity  in. certain  regards  to  the  peptones  (in  the  old  sense)  he  called 

*  Devote,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  15;   Halliburton  and  Colls,  Joum.  of  Path, 
and  Bact.,  1895. 

'Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1894. 
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it  histonc.  At  the  present  time  a  iiumljer  af  very  different  l>odies  are 
described  as  Mstune^s,  such  as  ihose  obtained  from  iiudeohistone  (Liukn- 
feld),  from  liLvmoglobin  (globin  according  to  Schulz).  from  mackerel  sf>er- 
matozoa  (scombron  accordhig  to  Bang),  from  the  codfish  (gaduskistone 
acconling  to  Ko.s.skl  and  Kut8CHER)»  from  the  biirh^it,  (lotaliistone,  Ehk- 
8TR0.\[),  and  fnmi  the  sea-urchin  (arbacin,  Mv\the\vh).i 

Sulphur  has  been  found  in  those  hist  ones  in  which  it  has  been  tested  for. 
They  give  the  biuret  test,  but  as  a  rule  only  a  faint  Millox's  reaction.  The 
gOoae-blood  histone  first  studied  by  Kt>8SKL  gives  the  three  follttwing  reac- 
tions: The  neutral  salt-free  solution  first,  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling; 
second,  gives  a  precipitate  with  ammonia  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  precipitant;  third,  gives  a  precipitate  Avith  nitric  acid  which  disai> 
pears  on  heating  and  reappears  on  cooling. 

The  difTerent  histoncs  behave  diflferrntly  in  these  three  reactions, 
and  hence  they  are  not  specific.  On  the  other  hand,  all  hist  ones  seem  to 
be  precipitated  from  neutral  solution  by  alkaloid  reagents,  and  they  also 
produce  precipitat-es  in  protein  solutions.  These  tivo  reactions  are  likewise 
not  specific  for  the  histones.  as  the  protamines  hm-^  a  similar  behavior.  The 
histones  differ  from  the  protamines  by  having  a  much  lower  content  of  basic 
nitrogen^  and  also  probably  by  always  containing  sulplnir.  True  prr>teins, 
as  OsnoRNK'8^  edestan,  also  give  these  two  reactions;  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible by  qualitative  tests  alone  to  identify  a  substance  as  a  histone 
with  positiveness.  The  large  content  of  ba.sic  niirf^gcn  and  of  arginine  is 
not  a  sure  point  of  dllTerence  Ijetween  histones  ai:d  other  bodies.  Histone 
yields  little  more  than  40  per  eent  basic  nitrogcii,  while  a  heteroproteose 
yields  about  the  same,  namely,  39  per  cent.  Histone  yields  14-15.5  jjer 
cent  arginine  (gadushi stone),  and  tlie  lotahistone  only  12  per  eent.  The 
plant-globulin  edestin  ^  yields  a  much  larger  amount  of  arginine.  namely, 
14,07  per  cent.  On  hydrol}iic  cleavage  the  histones.  like  other  proteins, 
but  unlike  the  protamines,  yield  a  large  numt)er  of  nion  ami  no-acids, 
Abdehhalden  and  Rona  *  obtained  from  thymus  histone  the  foUov^ing: 
leucine  11.8,  alanine  3.46.  glycocoll  0..50,  a-proline  L46,  phenylalanine  2.20, 
tyrosine  5.20,  and  glutamic  acid  0.53  per  cent.  According  to  Kosskl  the  his- 
tones are  probably  intermediate  bodies  between  the  protamines  and  pro- 
tein bodies  on  the  demolition  of  the  latter,  and  if  this  is  true,  then  it  is  not 


1 
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*  Kosseb  ZeitFfhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  S,  and  Sitzimgsber.  dcr  OeBellR^h,  zur  lii^ford. 
d.  gP8.  Naturwiss,  zu  Marburg,  1K97;  Kossel  and  KutKcher,  ibid.,  UJOOj  and  Zeitschr. 
f,  physiol.  Chem.,  31 ;  Law  row,  ibitL,  2H,  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chom.  Gesellsch.,  M;  Lilienfeld, 

eitF«.»hr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  IS;    Schub,  ibid.,  24;    Hang,  ibid.,  27;    KhrstrOm^  ibid,, 
^te;   Mathews,  \bid.,  28. 

'  Zeiteehr,  f.  physiol.  Chrm.,  33. 

*  Bee  Kossf-b  Ber.  d.  d.  *hem.  Gesellsch.,  34,  323a 

*  ^itachr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  4L 
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to  be  expected  that  histones  should  have  perfectly  specific  reactions,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  present  to  give  a  precise  defi- 
nition for  the  histones. 

The  panhistone  found  by  Fleroff  in  the  thvmus  gland  yields  so  little  basic 
nitrogen  that  it  probably  does  not  belong  to  the  histone  group  (Kossel  and 

KUTSCHER  *). 

Protamines.  In  close  relationship  to  the  proteins  stands  a  group  of 
substances,  the  protamines,  discovered  by  Miescher,  which  are  desi;-- 
nated  by  Kossel  as  the  simplest  proteins  or  as  the  nucleus  of  the  pro- 
tein bodies.  Thus  far  they  have  been  found  only  in  combination  with 
nucleic  acids  in  fish  spermatozoa.  They  differ  essentially  from  the  proteins 
by  the  fact  that  they  yield  chiefly  diamino-acids  (always  abundant  arginine) 
as  cleavage  products,  and  only  a  small  amount  of  monamino-acids.  They 
are  strongly  basic  substances,  rich  in  nitrogen  (about  30  per  cent  or  more) 
and  have  high  molecular  weight. 

Protamine  was  discovered  by  Miescher  2  in  salmon  spermatozoa.  Later 
K0S8EL  isolated  and  studied  similar  bases  from  the  spermatozoa  of  herring, 
sturgeon,  mackerel,  and  other  fishes.  As  all  these  bases  are  not  identical, 
Kossel  uses  the  name  protamines  to  designatei  the  group  and  calls  the 
individual  protamines  according  to  their  origin  salmine^  clupeine,  scombrine, 
ilurine^  cyprinine,  cyclopteriney  etc. 

The  percentage  composition  of  these  bodies  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  As  probable  formulae  we  have  for  salmine  C32H5eNi804 
(Miescher-Schmiedeberg)  or  C^oHsyNiyOe  (Kossel  and  Goto),  for  clu- 
peine  C30H62N14O9,  and  for  sturine  €361109X1907  (Kossel)  or  CH4H71N17O9 
(Goto).  On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  as  also  by  tr\'ptic  digestion, 
the  protamines  first  yield  peptone-like  substances  called  protones,  from 
which  simpler  products  arc  derived  on  further  cleavage.  All  protamines 
\neld  arginine,  the  four  protamines  salminc,  clupeine,  cyclopterine,  and 
sturine  yielding  87.4,  82.2,  62.5,  and  58.2  per  cent  respectively.  Sturine 
yields  l)esides  this  the  two  hexone  bases  lysine,  12  per  cent,  and  histidine, 
12.9  per  cent.  Histidine  has  not  been  found  in  any  other  protamine.  The 
carp  protamine,  cyprinine,  occurs  in  two  different  modifications,  namely, 
a-  and  ^-cyprinine.     The  a-cyprinine  yields  only  little  arginine,  4.9  per 

'Fleroff,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28;   Kosw^l  and  KutRchor,  1.  c. 

'In  regard  to  protamines,  see  Miescher,  Histochemische  und  PhyMologisrhc  Ar- 
beiten,  Leipzig,  1897;  Piccard,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  7;  Schmiedeberg, 
Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm..  37;  Kossel.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22  (l^eber  die 
basisrhen  StofTe  des  Zellkems),  25,  165  and  190,  26,  40.  and  44,  and  Sitzungsbcr.  der 
Gesellach.  zur  BefOrd.  der  ges.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1897;  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr., 
1904;  Kossel  and  Mathews,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23  and  25;  Kossel  and  Kutscher, 
Und.,  SI;  ^-oto,  ibid.,  37;  Kurajeff,  ibid.,  32;  Morkowin,  ibid.,  28;  Kossel  and  Dakin, 
ibid.,  40, 41,  and  44. 
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c€Bt,  but  the  lysine  content  is  pronounced,  28.8  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
nitrogen  30.3  per  cent  exists  as  lysine.  Kossel  and  Dakin  have  obtained 
from  salrninc  the  following  cleavage  products,  namely,  arginine  87.4, 
serine  7.8,  aminovalerianic  acid  4.3,  and  of-pyrrolidine-carboxylic  acid 
11  jier  cent,  and  according  to  them  the  salmi ne  contains  about  10  mol. 
arginine,  2  moL  serine,  1  mol.  aminovalerianic  acid,  and  2  moh  a -proline. 
Scombrine  contains  only  arginine,  alanine,  and  ^-proline.  The  foUoT^dng 
summary  according  to  Kossel  ^  gives  a  view  of  the  cleavage  products  of 
the  protamines  thus  far  investigated. 
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Solutions  of  these  ba.ses  in  water  are  alkaline  and  have  the  property 
of  giving  precipitates  with  ammoniacal  solutions  of  proteins  or  primary  pro- 
teoeea.  Tliese  precipitates  are  considered  as  hist  ones  by  Kossel.  The  salts 
with  mineral  acids  are  soluljle  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  They  are  more  or  less  readily  j>recii)itated  by  neutral  salts  (NaCl). 
Among  the  salts  of  the  protamines,  the  sulphate,  pic  rate,  and  the  double- 
platinum  chloride  are  the  most  important  and  are  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  protamines.  The  protamines  are,  like  the  proteins,  levogynite.  They 
give  the  biuret  test  beautifully,  but  with  the  exception  of  cyclojiterine  and 
^-cyprinine  do  not  give  MILLo^^s  reaction.  The  protamine  salts  are  pre- 
cipitated in  neutral  or  even  faintly  alkaline  solutions  b}'  phosphotungstic 
acid,  picric  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  alkali  ferrocyanides. 

The  protamines  arc  prepared,  according  to  Kossel,  by  extracting  the 
heads  of  the  spemiatoj^oa,  which  have  previously  been  extracted  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1-2  per  cent),  rUtering.  and 
precipitating  with  4  vols,  of  alcohol.  The  sulphate  may  be  purified  by 
repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  with  alcohol,  and  if  necessary, 
conversion  into  the  pic  rate.  For  more  details  see  the  works  of  Kossel. 
The  double-platinom  salt  is  bast  suited  for  analysis  and  can  be  obtained, 
according  to  Goto,  by  precipitating  tlie  methyl-alcohol  solution  of  the 
protamine  hydrochloride  with  platinum  chloride.  Mie.scher  also  precipi- 
tates the  base  as  a  double-platinum  salt. 


*  Zeilachr.  f.  physioh  Chem.,  41. 
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II.  Compound  Proteids. 

With  this  name  we  designate  a  class  of  bodies  which  are  more  complex 
than  the  proteids,  and  which  yield  as  primary  splitting  products  proteids 
on  the  one  side  and  non-proteid  bodies,  such  as  pigments,  carbohydrates, 
nucleic  acids,  etc.,  on  the  other.^ 

The  compound  proteids  known  at  the  present  time  are  divided  into 
three  chief  groups.  These  are  the  hcemoglobins,  the  glucoproteidSf  and  the 
nucleaproleids.  The  haemoglobins  will  be  discussed  in  a  following  chapter 
(Chapter  VI,  on  the  blood) . 

Glucoproteids  are  those  compound  proteids  w*hich  on  decomposition 
yield  a  proteid  on  the  one  side,  and  a  carbohydrate  or  derivatives  of  the 
same  on  the  other,  but  no  purine  bodies.  Some  glucoproteids  are  free  from 
phosphorus  (mucin  substances,  chondroproteids,  €md  hyalogens),  and 
some  contain  phosphorus  (phosphoglucoproteids). 

The  glucoproteids  free  from  phosphorus  may,  as  regards  the  nature  of 
the  carbohydrate  groups  split  off,  be  divided  into  two  chief  groups,  the 
mucin  substances  and  the  chondroproteids.  The  first  yield  on  hydrolytic 
cleavage  an  amino-sugar,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  glucosamine  in  all 
cases  except  one.^  In  the  chondroproteids,  on  the  contrary,  the  proteid 
b  united  to  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid. 

Mucin  Substances.  These  bodies  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  and  oxygen.  Compared  with  proteids  they  are  poorer  in  nitrogen 
and  as  a  rule  have  also  considerably  less  carbon.  The  carbohydrate  complex, 
whose  nature  has  been  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Fr.  Miiller  ^  and 
his  pupils,  occurs,  as  it  seems,  in  the  mucin  substances  as  a  polysaccharide 
related  to  chitosan,  which  on  hydrolytic  cleavage  yields  glucosamine 
(chitosamine),  and,  at  least  in  most  cases,  also  acetic  acid.  The  mucin 
substances  differ  very  markedly  among  one  another,  hencp  we  divide  them 
mto  two  groups,  the  mucins  and  the  mucoids. 

The  true  mucins  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  their  natural  solu- 
tions, or  solutions  prepared  by  the  aid  of  a  trace  of  alkali,  are  mucilaginous, 
ropy,  and  give  a  precipitate  with  acetic  acid  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of 
acid  or  soluble  only  with  great  diflSculty.    The  mucoids  do  not  show  these 

'  Hoppe-Seyler  has  given  the  name  proteide  to  these  compound  proteids,  but  as 
this  terai  is  misleading  in  English  we  do  not  use  it  in  English  classifications  in  this 


'See  Schub  and  Ditthom,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29.  When  both  carbo- 
hydrate groups  are  simultaneously  combined  with  one  body,  then  probably  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  chemical  individual,  but  rather  with  a  mixture. 

'See  Fr.  Miiller,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  42,  which  contains  all  the  pertinent  litera- 
tore,  and  also  L.  Langstein,  Die  Bildung  von  Kohlenhydraten  aus  Eiweiss,  ErgebnisBe 
der  Physiologie,  Jahrg.  1/  Abt.  1. 
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physical  properties  and  have  other  solubilities  and  precipitation  properties. 
As  we  have  intermediate  steps  between  different  protein  bodies,  so  also 
we  have  such  between  true  mucins  and  mucoids,  and  a  sharp  line  cannot 
be  drawn  between  these  two  groups. 

It  is  just  as  difficult  at  present  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  pro- 
teids  and  the  mucins  or  mucoids,  since  we  have  been  able  to  split  off  carbo- 
hydrate complexes  from  several  proteids,  and  the  proteids  of  the  white 
of  egg  are  undoubtedly  glucoproteids.  It  is  inunaterial  whether  we  con- 
sider these  glucoproteids  as  belonging  to  the  mucoids  or  to  a  special  group. 
From  a  comparative  chemical  standpoint,  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
mucoid  group,  representatives  of  which  occur  in  eggs  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

True  mucins  are  secreted  by  the  larger  mucous  glands,  by  certain  mucous 
membranes,  and  by  the  skin  of  snails  and  other  animals.  True  mucin  also 
occurs  in  the  navel-cord.  Sometimes,  as  in  snails  and  in  the  membrane 
of  the  frog-egg  (Giacosa  i),  a  mother-substance  of  mucin,  a  mucinogen, 
has  been  found  which  may  be  converted  into  mucin  by  alkalies.  Mucoid 
substances  are  found  in  certain  cysts,  in  the  cornea,  the  crystalline  lens, 
white  of  egg,  and  in  certain  ascitic  fluids.  The  so-called  tendon-mudn, 
which,  according  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Levene  and  of  Cutter,  and 
GiE8,2  contains  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  or  a  related  substance,  cannot 
be  classified  as  a  mucin,  but  must,  like  the  chondromucoid  and  the  osseo- 
mucoid, be  classified  as  chondroproteid.  As  the  mucin  question  has  not 
been  sufficiently  studied,  it  is  at  the  present  time  impossible  to  give  any 
positive  statements  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  mucins  and  mucoids, 
especially  as  without  doubt  in  many  cases  non-mucinous  substances  have 
been  described  as  mucins. 

I.  True  Mucins.  Thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  only  a  few 
mucins  in  a  pure  and  unchanged  condition,  because  of  the  reagents  used. 
The  elementary  analyses  of  these  mucins  have  given  the  following  results: 

c  H  N           8 
Mucin    from   mucous  membrane    (air- 
passages) 48.26  6.91  10.7  1.4  (Fr.  MGller) 

Mucin  from  submaxillary 48.84  6.80  12.32  0.84  (Hammarsten*) 

Mucin  from  snail 50.32  6.84  13.65  1 .75  (Hammarsten») 

Synovial  mucin 51 .05  6.53  13.01  1 .34  (v.  Holst *) 

MxjLLER  obtained  35  per  cent  glucosamine  from  mucous-membrane 
mucin  and  23.5  per  cent  from  the  submaxillary  mucin. 

^Giacosa,  Zeitschr  f.  physiol.  Chem.  7;  Hammarsten,  Pfluger's  Archiv.  36, and 
Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  17. 

*  Levene,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem. .  31 ;  Cutter  and  Gies,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  •. 

*  Fr.  Miiiler,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  42;  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12» 
and  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  36. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Chem.,  43. 
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By  the  action  of  superheated  steam  on  mucin  a  carbohydrate,  animal 
gum  (Landwehp^  is  split  off.  This  has  not  been  substantiated  by  other 
investigators,  such  as  Folin  and  Fr.  Mijller.^  Instead  of  a  non-nitrogenous 
gum  a  nitrogenous  carbohydrate  derivative  was  always  obtained. 

On  boiling  mucin  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  acid  albuminate  and  bodies 
amilar  to  proteoses  are  obtained,  besides  a  reducing  substance  which  is 
not  free  glucosamine  (Steudel^).  By  the  action  of  strong  acids  upon 
mucins  or  mucoids  Otori  ^  obtained  several  of  the  cleavage  products  of 
the  proteins,  such  as  leucine,  tyrosine,  glycocoll,  glutamic  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
guanidine,  arginine,  lysine,  and  humus  substances,  and  also  carbohydrate 
deavage  products,  such  as  le\nilinic  acid.  Certain  mucins,  as  the  submaxil- 
lar}' mucin,  are  easily  changed  by  verj'  dilute  alkalies,  as  lime-water,  while 
others,  such  as  t^ndon-mucin,  are  not  affected.  If  a  strong  caustic-alkali 
solution,  such  as  5  per  cent  KOH  solution,  is  allowed  to  act  on  submaxillary 
mucin,  we  obtain  alkali  albuminate,  bodies  similar  to  proteoses  and  peptones 
and  one  or  more  substances  of  an  acid  reaction  and  with  strong  reducing 
powers. 

On  peptic  digestion  proteoses  and  peptone-like  bodies,  still  containing 
the  carbohydrate  group,  are  produced.  On  tryptic  digestion  still  simpler 
cleavage  products  are  formed,  namely,  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  tryptophane 
(PosxER  and  Gies  *).  The  glucosamine,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  split  off 
by  proteolytic  enzymes,  but  only  after  strong  hydrolysis  with  acids,  and 
this  speaks  against  the  assumption  that  the  glucosamine  group  exists 
as  a  glucoside-like  combination  in  the  mucin  molecule  (Neuberg  and 
M11.CHXER*). 

In  one  or  another  respect  the  various  mucins  act  somewhat  dissimilarly. 
For  example,  the  snail  and  sputum  mucins  are  insoluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1-2  p.  m.,  while  the  mucin  of  the  submaxillary  gland  and 
the  navel-cord  is  soluble.  The  former  become  flaky  with  acetic  acid,  while 
the  submaxillary  mucin  is  precipitated  in  more  or  less  fibrous,  tough  masses. 
Still  all  the  mucins  have  certain  reactions  in  common. 

In  the  dry  state  mucin  forms  a  white  or  yellowish-gray  powder.  WTien 
moist  it  forms,  on  the  contrary,  flakes  or  yellowish-white  tough  lumps  or 
masses.  The  mucins  are  acid  in  reaction.  They  give  the  color  reactions  of 
the  proteins.  They  are  not  soluble  in  water,  but  may  give  a  neutral  solu- 
tion with  water  with  the  aid  of  small  amounts  of  alkali.     Such  a  solution 


*Landwehr.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  8,  9;  also  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  39  and  40; 
Folin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  23;  Fr.  Miiller,  SitzuDgsber.  d.  Gesellsch.  zur  BefOrd. 
d.  gesammt.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1896. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  34. 

'/&u/.,  43  and  43. 

*Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  11. 

*Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1904. 
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does  not  coagulate  on  b oiling ,  but  acetic  acid  gives  at  the  normal  tempera- 
ture a  precipitate  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant^ 
If  5-10  per  cent  NaCl  he  added  to  a  mucin  solution,  this  can  now  be  care- 
fully acidified  with  acetic  acid  without  giving  a  precipitate.  Such  acidified 
solutions  are  copioui^ly  precipitated  by  tannic  acid;  with  potassium  ferro* 
cyanide  they  give  no  precipitate,  but  on  sufficient  concentration  they 
become  thick  or  viscous.  A  neutral  solution  of  alkali  mucin  is  precipitated 
by  alcohol  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts;  it  h  also  precipitated  by  several 
metallic  salts.  If  mucin  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  about  2  per  cent,  the  liquid  gradually  becomes  a  yellowish 
or  dark  brown  and  reduces  copper  salts  in  alkaline  solutions. 

The  mucin  most  readily  obtained  in  large  quantities  is  the  submaxillary 
mucin,  which  may  be  prepared  in  the  foHowing  way:  The  filtered  watery 
extract  of  the  glamK  free  from  form-elements  and  as  colorless  as  possible, 
is  treated  with  25  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  the  liquii!  contains 
1.5  p.  m,  HCL  On  the  addition  of  the  acid  the  mucin  is  immediately  pre- 
cipitated, but  dissolves  on  stirring.  If  this  acid  liquid  is  immediately 
diluted  with  2-8  vols,  of  water,  the  mucin  separates  and  may  be  purified 
by  rcdissolving  in  1-5  p.  m.  acid,  and  diluting  with  water  and  washing 
therewith.  The  mucin  of  the  navel-cord  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way, 
As  a  rule  the  mucins  can  be  preparetl  by  precipitation  with  acetic  acid  and 
repeated  solution  in  dilute  lime-water  or  alkali  and  reprecipitation  with 
acetic  acid.  Finally  they  are  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether.  In  the 
preparation  of  sputum  mucin  a  ver^^  complicated  method  is  necessary*  (Fil 
Mullkk). 

The  precipitation  by  acetic  acid,  as  shown  by  Hammarsten/  ia  not  applicable 
In  the  prcparntioTi  of  Bubm axillary  mucin,  because  atiother  protcid  substance  is 
precipitated  with  the  mucin,  but  remains  in  solution  on  u.sing  the  hydrochloric- 
acid  method  above  descrilied.  Posner  and  (jIES  '  have  by  special  experiments 
shown  the  power  of  mucins  of  precipitating  proteids^  and  this  makes  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  prcfipitathig  with  acetic  acid  questionable. 

2.  Mucoids  or  Mucinoids.  In  this  group  we  must  include  those  non- 
phosphorized  ghicoproteids  which  are  neither  true  mucins  nor  chondro- 
proteids,  even  though  they  show  amongst  themselves  such  differences  in 
behavior  that  they  can  be  divided  into  several  subgroups  of  mucoids 
To  the  mucoids  belong  pseudimiucin,  the  probably  related  body  coUaid, 
ovomucoid,  and  other  bodies,  which  on  account  of  their  differences  w^ill  be 
best  treated  individually  in  their  respective  chapters. 

Hyalogcns.  Under  this  name  KauKENnEHO  '  has  designated  a  number  of 
differing  bodies,  which  Mre  cbiirafterijfied  by  the  following:  By  the  action  of 
alkalies  they  change,  with  the  splitting  off  of  sulphur  and  some  nitrogen,  into 
soluble  nitrogcai^cd  |>roduets  called  by  him  hifalin^s  and  which  yield  a  pure  car- 


'  Zcitachr  f.  physioL  Chem.,  12. 

*Amer.  Jo  urn.  of  Physiol.,  11, 

*  Verh,  d.  phynilc-med.  Gesellach.  xu  Wiiraburg,  1883;  also  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  22, 
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bohydiate  bv  further  decomposition.  We  find  that  very  heterogeneous  substances 
are  mdudra  in  this  group.  Certain  of  these  hyalogens  seem  undoubtedly  to 
be jducoproteids.  Neo89in^  of  the  Chinese  edible  swallow 's-nest,  membranin^ 
of  Desckmet's  membrane  and  of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  spiro- 
yvp^'fi '  of  the  skeletal  tissue  of  the  worm  Spirographis  seem  to  act  as  such. 
Others  on  the  contrary,  such  as  hyalin  ^  of  the  walls  of  hydatid  cysts,  and  onu- 
yftm^  from  the  tubes  of  Onuphis  tubicola,  do  not  seem  to  be  compound  proteids. 
Ibe  so-called  mt'^n  of  the  holothttrea  '  and  chandroain  ^  of  the  sponge,  Chondrosia 
femformis,  and  others  may  also  be  classed  with  the  hyalogens.  As  the  various 
bodies  deagnated  by  Krukenbero  as  hyalogens  are  very  dissimilar,  it  is  not 
of  much  advantage  to  arrange  these  in  special  groups. 

3.  Chondroproteids  are  those  glucoproteids  which  as  primary  cleavage 
products  yield  proteid  and  an  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  carbo- 
hydrate, chandroitinr-siUphuric  acid.  Chandromucoid,  occurring  in  cartilage, 
m  the  best  example  of  this  group.  Amyloid  occurring  under  pathological 
conditions  also  belongs  to  this  group.  On  account  of  the  property  of  chon- 
droitin-sulphuric  acid  of  precipitating  proteid,  it  is  also  possible  that  under 
certain  circumstances  combinations  of  this  acid  with  proteid  may  be  pre- 
cipitated from  the  urine  and  be  considered  as  chondroproteids. 

The  chondromucoid,  the  so-called  tendon-mucin,  and  the  osseomucoid 
have  greatest  interest  as  constituents  of  cartilage,  of  the  connective  tissues, 
and  of  the  bones,  and  on  this  account  these  bodies  and  their  cleavage  prod- 
uct, chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  will  be  treated  in  a  following  chapter  (X). 
On  the  contrary,  amyloid,  which  has  always  been  considered  in  connection 
with  the  protein  substances,  will  be  described  here. 

Amyloidy  so  called  by  Virchow,  is  a  protein  substance  appearing  under 
pathological  conditions  in  the  internal  organs,  such  as  the  spleen,  liver,  and 
kidneys,  as  infiltrations;  and  in  serous  membranes  as  granules  with  con- 
centric layers.  It  probably  also  occurs  as  a  constituent  of  certain  prostate 
calculi.  The  chondroproteid  occurring  under  physiological  conditions  in 
the  walls  of  the  arteries  is  perhaps,  according  to  Krawkow,  very  nearly 
related  to  the  amyloid  substance,  but  not  identical  with  it,  as  shown  by 
Neuberg.* 

The  amyloid  prepared  by  Krawkow  and  Neuberg  had  about  the  same 
composition:  C  49.0-50.1;  H  7-7.2;  N  14-14.1,  and  S  1.8-2.8  per  cent. 
The  aorta  amyloid  of  man  and  of  the  horse  contained  respectively  C  49.6 


*Kmkenberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  22. 

'C.  Th.  Mdmer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18. 

'Knikenberg,  Wiirzburg,  Verhandl.  1883;  also  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  22. 

*A.  Liicke,  Virchow's  Arch.,  19;  also  Krukenberg,  Vergleichende  physiol.  Stud., 
Scries  1  and  2,  1881. 

'Schmiedeberg,  Mitth.  aus  d.  zool.  Stat,  zu  Neapel,  3,  1882. 

•Hilger,  Pfluger's  Archiv,  3. 

'Krukenbeig,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  22. 

'  Krawkow,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  40,  which  contains  the  literature;  Neu- 
beig,  Verhandl.  d.  d.  Pathol.  Gesellsch.  1904. 
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and  50.5;  H  7.2;  N  14.4  and  13.8;  S  2.3  and  2.5  per  cent.  According  to 
Neuberg,  aorta  amyloid  differs  from  spleen  and  liver  amyloid  by  a  different 
division  of  the  nitrogen,  which  is  evident  from  the  following: 

Monamino-N  Dtamino-N  Amide-N 

Liver  amyloid 43.2  51.2  4-9 

Spleen  amyloid 30.6  .67.0  11.2 

Aorta  amyloid 64.9  36.0  ^.8 

From  liver  amyloid  Neuberg  obtained  glycocoll  0.8;  leucine  22.2;  glu- 
tamic acid  3.8;  tyrosine  4.0;  a-proline  3.1;  arginine  13.0,  and  lysine 
11.6  per  cent. 

By  the  action  of  alkali,  amyloid  splits  into  protein  and  chondroitin- 
sulphuric  acid  (see  Chapter  X),  and  according  to  Krawkow  it  is  there- 
fore a  firm,  perhaps  ester-like  combination  of  this  acid  with  protein. 
The  protein,  from  the  investigations  of  Neuberg,  is  of  a  basic  nature  and 
most  comparable  to  the  histones.  According  to  Neuberg,  amyloid  is  a 
transformation  product  of  the  proteins,  just  as  are  the  protamines,  and  the 
differences  between  liver,  spleen,  and  aorta  amyloid  indicate  various  phases 
of  this  transformation. 

Amyloid  is  an  amorphous  white  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  dilute  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  or  caustic  alkali  with  decomposition.  On  boiling  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  sulphuric  acid  and  a  reducing  substance. 
It  is  not  dissolved  by  gastric  juice,  according  to  Krawkow  and  in  agree- 
ment with  most  of  the  older  statements.  It  is  nevertheless  changed  so 
that  it  is  soluble  in  dilute  anunonia,  while  the  typical  amyloid  is  insoluble 
therein.  Neuberg  finds  on  the  contrary  that  amyloid  (from  liver)  is 
digested  by  pepsin  as  well  as  by  trypsin,  although  more  slowly  than  fibrin, 
and  that  it  is  also  destroyed  in  autolysis,  so  that  in  life  an  absorption 
is  possible.  Amyloid  gives  the  xanthoproteic  reaction  and  the  reactions 
of  MiLLON  and  Adamkiewicz.  Its  most  important  property  is  its  behavior 
with  certain  coloring  matters.  It  is  colored  reddish  brown  or  a  dingy 
violet  by  iodine;  a  violet  or  blue  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid;  red  by 
methylaniline  iodide,  especially  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid;  and  red 
also  by  aniline  green.  Of  these  color  reactions  those  with  aniline  dyes 
are  the  most  important.  The  iodine  reaction  appears  less  constant  and 
is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  amyloid.  The 
color  reactions  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid 
component. 

The  preparation  of  amyloid  may  be  performed  as  follows  according 
to  MoDRZEJEWSKi  and  Krawkow.*  The  finely  divided  organ  is  exhausted 
first  ^\^th  water  and  then  with  dilute  ammonia,  which  leaves  the  insoluble 

*  Modrzejewski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm,,  1;  Krawkow,  1.  c. 
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amyloid  and  removes  the  free  or  the  combined  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid, 
besides  other  substances.  The  product,  after  being  washed  \vath  water,  is 
digested  with  pepsin  for  several  days  at  38®  C.  The  residue,  after  washing 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  is  dissolved  in  dilute  ammonia,  filtered, 
again  precipitated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolved,  if  necessary, 
m  ammonia,  precipitated  a  second  time  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washed 
irith  water,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  baryta-water,  which  leaves  the 
DuHeins  undissolved,  and  the  barium  filtrate  precipitated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Pho^hoglucoproteids.  This  group  includes  the  phosphorized  glucoproteids. 
Tliey  \ield  no  xanthine  substances  (nuclein  bases)  as  cleavage  products.  They 
are  not  nucleoproteids  and  therefor^  they  must  not  be  considered  together 
with  the  glueonucleoproteids  (nucleoglucoproteids/  or  mistaken  for  them.  On 
pepsin  digestion  they  may,  like  certain  nucleoalbumins,  yield  pseudonuclein, 
but  they  differ  from  the  nucleoalbumins  in  that  they  yield  a  reducing  substance 
OQ  boiling  with  dilute  acid.  They  differ  from  the  glueonucleoproteids  in  that 
they  do  not,  as  above  mentioned,  yield  any  xanthine  bodies. 

Only  two  phosphorized  glucoproteids  are  known  at  the  present  time,  namely, 
ichthulin,  occurring  in  carp  eggs  and  studied  by  Walter  '  and  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  vitellin  for  a  time.  Ichthulin  has  the  following  composition :  C  53.52 ; 
H7.71;  N  15.64;  S  0.41;  P0.43;  Fe  0.10  per  cent.  In  regard  to  solubilities  it 
is  similar  to  a  globulin.  Walter  has  prepared  a  reducing  substance  from  the 
paranuclein  of  ichthulin  which  gave  a  highly  crystalline  compound  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine. 

Another  phosphoglucoproteid  is  helicoproteid,  obtained  by  Hammarsten  ' 
from  the  glands  of  the  snail  Helix  pomatia.  It  has  the  following  composition: 
C  46.99 ;  H  6.78 ;  N  6.08 ;  S  0.62 ;  P  0.47  per  cent.  It  is  converted  into  a  gummy, 
levorotatory  carbohydrate,  called  animal  sinistrinj  by  the  action  of  alkalies. 
On  boiling  with  an  acid  it  yields  a  dextrorotatory  reducing  substance. 

The  compound  proteid  found  by  Schulz  and  Ditthorx  ^  in  the  spawn 
of  the  frog  probably  belongs  to  this  group,  but  instead  of  glucosamine  it 
gives  galactosamine  on  cleavage. 

Nucleoproteids.  With  this  name  we  designate  those  compound  pro- 
teids  which  yield  true  nucleins  (see  Chapter  V)  on  pepsin  digestion,  and 
on  cleavage  with  dilute  caustic  alkali  yield  proteid  and  nucleic  acid. 

The  nucleoproteids  seem  to  be  widely  diffused  in  the  animal  body.  They 
occur  chiefly  in  the  cell-nuclei,  but  they  also  often  occur  in  the  proto- 
plasm. They  may  pa*ss  into  the  animal  fluids  on  the  destruction  of  the 
cells,  hence  nucleoproteids  have  also  been  found  in  blood-serum  and  other 
fluids. 

They  may  be  considered  as  combinations  of  a  proteid  nucleus  with  a 
side  chain,  which  Kossel  calls  the  prosthetic  group.  This  side  chain, 
which  contains  the  phosphorus,  may  be  split  off  as  nucleic  acid  (see  Chapter 
^0  on  treatment  with  alkali.  As  we  have  several  nucleic  acids,  it  follows 
that  we  must  have  different  nucleoproteids,  depending  upon  the  nucleic  acid 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  15. 
'  Hammarsten,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  36. 
•Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21. 
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united  with  the  proteid.  Certain  nucleic  acids  contain  a  readily  split 
sugar  (pentose  or  hexose);  others,  on  the  contrary',  do  not.  In  the 
case  we  obtain  from  the  corresponding  nucleoproteid  a  reducing  8Ugi 
on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acid,  while  in  the  other  case  this  is  not 
sible.  Corresponding  to  this  different  Ijchavior  we  may  divide  off  a  special 
group  of  nucleoproteids,  the  gluconucleoproteids  or  nucleoglucoproteids. 
Such  gluconucleoproteids,  yielding  pentoses,  ocx-ur  in  yeast -cells,  and,  as  it 
appears,  are  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  organism  (Blumejvthal, 
Grund  ^). 

The  native  nucleoproteids  contain  a  varial-le  but  nofc  a  high  percen- 
tage of  phosphorus,  which  Halliburton  ^  found  to  vary  between  0.5  per 
(!ent  and  I.t5  per  cent.  On  heating  their  solutions,  as  well  as  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids,  a  modificatifm  of  the  compound  prf)tcid  takes  place,  and 
nucleoproteids  of  strong  acid  character,  poorer  in  proteid  but  richer  in 
phosphorus,  are  formed*  The  native  nucleoproteids  have  faint  acid  proper- 
ties and  are  insoluble  in  water,,  but  their  alkali  compounds,  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  split  on  heating  their  sohitions  into  coagulated  proteid  and 
a  nueleoproteid  rich  in  phosphorus,  which  remains  in  solution.  In  peptic 
digestion  they  yield  so-called  true  nuclein,  which  is  also  a  nueleoproteid 
poor  in  proteid.  The  proteid  can  !>e  precii>itated  by  acetic  acid  from  its 
alkali  compound,  and  the  precipitate  dijssolves  with  more  or  less  readiness 
in  an  excess  of  the  acid.  A  confusi<»n  may  occur  here  with  nucleoaihumins 
and  aJso  with  mucin  sutetances.  This  confusion  may  be  avoided  by 
warming  the  body  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  nearly  neutralizing  the  boiling-hot  fluid  with  barium  hydrate,  filtering 
as  quickly  £is  possible  wliile  boiling  hot,  and  testing  the  filtrate  for  purine 
bodies  with  copper  sulphate  and  bisulphite  aceonhng  to  the  method  given 
on  page  163.  Any  precipitate  formed  is  examined  more  closely  by  the 
method  there  given.  The  nucleoproteids  give  the  color  reactions  of  the 
pmteins,  but  those  which  have  been  investigated  are  dextrorotatory^  and 
not  levorotatory  (Gamgee  and  Jones  3). 

The  properties  of  the  various  nucleoproteids  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
various  chapters  which  follow. 

III.  Albuminoids  or  Proteinoids, 

Under  this  name  v\e  collect  into  a  special  group  all  those  protein  bodS 
which  cannot  be  placed  in  either  of  the  other  two  groups,  although  theyl 
differ  essentially  among  themselves,  and  from  a  chemical  standpoint  do 

^Blumenthal,  Berlin,  ktin.  Wocbenschr. ,  1897,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  klio.  Med.,  $4; 
Grundj  Zeitschr,  f.  physioL  Chem.,  it5.  See  also  Bendix  and  Ebatein,  Zcitsckr.  f, 
iJlgem,  PhyH.,  2;   I^evctie  and  Man  del,  Zeitschr.  f,  pbysioL  Chem.,  47. 

'  JouTO.  of  PhyHiob,  18. 

'  Hofmeisler'i*  Beitrfige,  4. 
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not  show  any  radical  difference  from  the  true  protein  bodies.  The  most 
important  and  abundant  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  this  group  are  important 
constituents  of  the  animal  skeleton  or  the  cutaneous  structure.  They  occur 
as  a  mle  in  an  insoluble  state  in  the  organism,  and  they  are  distinguished 
in  most  cases  by  a  pronounced  resistance  to  reagents  which  dissolve  proteins 
or  to  chemical  reagents  in  general. 

The  Keratin  Group.  Keratin  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  homy 
stnicture,  of  the  epidermis,  of  hair,  wool,  of  the  nails,  hoofs,  horns,  feathers, 
of  tortoise-shell,  etc.,  etc.  Keratin  is  also  found  as  neurokeratin  (Kuhne) 
in  the  brain  and  nerves.  The  shell-membrane  of  the  hen's  egg  seems 
also  to  consist  of  keratin,  and  according  to  Neumeister^  the  organic 
matrix  of  the  egg-shells  of  various  vertebrate  animals  belongs  in  most 
cases  to  the  keratin  group. 

It  seems  that  there  exist  a  number  of  keratins,  and  these  form  a  special 
group  of  bodies.  This  fact,  together  with  the  diflSculty  in  isolating  the 
keratin  from  the  tissues  in  a  pure  condition  without  a  partial  decomposi- 
tion, is  sufficient  explanation  for  the  variation  in  the  elementary  composi- 
tion given  below.  As  examples  the  analyses  of  a  few  tissues  rich  in  keratin 
and  of  keratins  are  given.^ 

c  H               N  s  o 

HumEn  hair. . .  .  50.65  6.36  17.14  5.00  20.85  (v.  Laar) 

NaU 51.00  6.94  17.51  2.80  21.75  (Mulder) 

Neurokeratin  . .  .  56.11-58.45  7.26-^.02  11.46-14.32  1.63-2.24 (KDhne) 

Horn  (average). .  50.86  6.94  3.20     (Horbaczewski) 

Tortoi»-8heU. .  .  54.89  6.56  16.77  2.22  19.56  (Mulder) 

SheU-membrane.  49.78  6.94  16.43  4.25  22.90  (Ltndvall) 

MoHR  3  has  determined  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  various  keratin  sub- 
stances. Sulphur  is  in  great  part  in  loose  combination,  and  it  is  chiefly 
removed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  (as  sulphides),  or  indeed  in  part  by  boiling 
with  water.  Combs  of  lead  after  long  usage  become  black,  and  this  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  sulphur  of  the  hair.  On  heating  keratin  with  water  in 
sealed  tubes  to  a  temperature  of  150®  C.  or  higher,  it  dissolves,  wdth  the 
elimination  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  mercaptan  (Bauer),  and  the 
solution  contains  proteose-like  substances  (Krukenbekg)  called  atmidkera- 
tin  and  atmidkeratose  by  Bauer.'*  Keratin  is  dissolved  by  alkalies,  especially 
on  warming,  producing  besides  alkali  sulphides  also  proteose  substances. 

'Kuhne  and  Ewald,  Verb.  d.  naturhistor.-med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  1; 
ftbo  Kuhne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  26;   Neumeister,  ibid.,  31. 

'v.  Laar,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm..  46;  Mulder,  Versuch  einer  allgem.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Braunschweig,  1844-51;  Kiihnc,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  26;  Horbaczewski,  see 
Drechsel  in  Ladenburg's  Handwdrterbuch  d.  Chem.,  3;  Lindvail,  Maly's  Jahres- 
bericht,  1881. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  20. 

^Krukenberg,  Untersuch.  iiber  d.  chem.  Bau  d.  EiweisskOrper,  Sitzungsber.  d. 
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Besides  the  T»\Tll-knowii  cleavage  products  such  as  leucine,  tyrosine, 
aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid,  arginine,  and  lysine,  Fischer  and  Dorpinq- 
HAUS  ^  have  recently  found  glycoeoli,  alanine,  a-aminovalcrianic  acidj 
a-prolinc,  serine,  phenylalanine,  and  pyrrol idone-carlioxy lie  acid  (sc^condary 
from  glutamic  acid)  among  the  cleavage  products  of  horn  substances, 
Emmerlixg  claims  to  have  found  cystine  as  a  sulphurized  cleavage  product, 
but  K.  Morner2  was  the  first  to  positively  prove  the  abundant  occur- 
rence of  cystine  in  the  cleavage  products.  Murner  obtained  from  ox-hom, 
human  hsar,  and  the  shell-membrane  of  the  hen's  egg  6.8,  13.92,  and  7.62 
pf:r  cent  cystine  ealculated  on  the  basis  of  the  dry  substance.  From  the 
amount  of  sulphur  split  off  by  alkali,  he  concludes  that,  at  least  in  ox-hom 
and  liuman  hair,  all  the  sulphur  exists  as  cystine,  Gaumard  ^  was  able 
to  get  only  a  qualitative  test  for  cystine  in  tiie  keratin  of  the  adder  eggs. 
StrrfciR,  MoRNER,  and  Friedmann^  have  obtained  a-thiolactic  acid  as  a 
hydrolytic  cleavage  product  of  the  keratin  substances*  The  last-men* 
tinned  investigator  was  also  able  to  detect  thioglycolic  acid  in  the  cleavage 
products  of  wool. 

Bodies  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom  which  form  to  a  certain  extent 
intermediate  sul)stances  lietween  coagulated  protein  and  keratin,  C.  Th* 
MoRXER^has  detected  such  a  body  iaUmmmd)  in  the  tracheal  cartilage, 
which  forms  a  net-like  trabecular  tissue.  This  substance  appears  to  be 
related  to  the  keratins  on  account  of  its  solubilities  and  the  quantity  of 
the  sulphur  (lead-blackening)  it  contains,  while  according  to  its  solubility 
in  gastric  juice  it  must  stand  close  to  the  proteins.  Another  substance, 
more  similar  to  kerat  in,  is  the  homy  layer  in  the  gizzard  of  birds.  According 
to  J.  Hkdemus^  this  sultstance  is  ins<:ikible  in  gastric  or  pancreatic  juice 
and  acts  quite  like  keratin.  It  contains  only  1  per  cent  sulphur  and  yields 
on  decomposition  only  a  very  little  tyrosine  but  considerable  leucine. 

Keratin  is  amorphous  or  takes  the  form  of  the  tissues  from  which  it  was 
prepared.  On  heating  it  decomposes  and  generates  an  odor  of  burnt  horn. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  On  heatmg  with  water  to  150- 
200*^0.  it  dissolves.  It  also  dissolves  gradually  in  caustic  alkalies,  espe- 
cially on  heating.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  artificial  gastric  juice  or  by  tr>"p- 
sin  solutions.  Keratin  gives  the  xanthoproteic  reaction,  as  well  as  the 
reaction  with  Millon's  reagent,  although  the  latter  is  not  always  typical. 


Jf*naischen  Gesellach.  f.  Med.  u,  Natun^'ieaenflch.^  lSS6j    Bauer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Cbcm.,  %h, 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem,,  30,  which  contains  also  the  older  literature, 
•Mdmer,  ifrid.,  !I4  and  42;   Emmerling,  Ref.  in  Chemiker  Zeitung,  1894. 
•Chem.  Centralbl  II,,  1905. 
*Sut€r,  Mtschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem,,  20;  Mdraer,  ibid.t  42;  Friedmann,  Hofmeister'ft 

Beitfftge.  % 

*Sec  Maly's  Jahretfber  ,  IS. 

•  Skand.  Arch,  f.  I*hy3ioL,  5.  ^ 
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In  the  preparation  of  keratin  a  finely  divided  homy  structure  is  treated 
first  with  boiling  water,  then  consecutively  with  diluted  acid,  pepsin- 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  alkaline  tr>'psin  solution,  and,  lastly,  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

Elastin  occurs  in  the  connective  tissue  of  higher  animals,  sometimes  in 
such  large  quantities  that  it  forms  a  special  tissue.  It  occurs  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  cervical  ligament  (ligamentum  nuchas). 

Elastin  used  to  be  generally  considered  as  a  sulphur-free  substance. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Chittenden  and  Hart,  it  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  elastin  does  not  contain  sulphur,  which  is  removed  by  the 
action  of  the  alkali  in  its  preparation.  H.  Schwarz  has  been  able  to 
prepare  an  elastin  conttuning  sulphur  from  the  aorta  by  another  method, 
and  this  sulphur  can  be  removed  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  without  changing 
the  properties  of  the  elastin ;  and  recently  Zoja,  Hedin,  Bergh,  and  Richards 
and  GiEs^  have  found  that  elastin  contains  sulphur.  The  most  trust- 
worthy analyses  of  elastin  from  the  cervical  ligament  (Nos.  1  and  2)  and 
from  the  aorta  (No.  3)  have  given  the  following  results,  which  compare 
well  with  each  other: 


c 

H 

N 

8            O 

1.   54.32 

6.99 

16.75 

21  .  94      (HORBACZBWSKI  ») 

2.    54.24 

7.27 

16.70 

21 .  79     (Chittenden  and  Hart) 

3.   53.96 

7.03 

16.67 

0.38     (H.  Schwarz) 

ZoJA  found  0.276  per  cent  sulphur  and  16.96  per  cent  nitrogen  in  elastin. 
Hedix  and  Bergh  found  different  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  aorta-elastin, 
depending  upon  whether  Horbaczewski's  or  Schwarz's  method  was 
used  in  its  preparation.  In  the  first  case  they  found  15.44  per  cent  nitro- 
gen and  0.55  per  cent  sulphur,  and  in  the  other  14.67  per  cent  nitrogen 
and  0.66  per  cent  sulphur.  Richards  and  Gies  found  0.14  per  cent  sulphur 
and  16.87  per  cent  nitrogen  in  elastin.  Abundant  leucine,  but  ver}^  little 
tyrosine,  some  glycocoll,  and  perhaps  aminovalerianic  acid,  but  no  aspartic 
acid  or  glutamic  acid,  used  to  be  considered  amongst  the  hydrolytic  cleavage 
products  of  elastin.  Abderhalden  and  Schittenhelm  ^  have  obtained 
glycocoll  25.75;  leucine  21.38;  alanine  6.58;  phenylalanine  3.89;  a-pro- 
line  1.74;  glutamic  acid  0.76,  and  aminovalerianic  acid  1.0  per  cent.  The 
three  hexone  bases  have  been  obtained,  but  only  in  very  small  amounts, 
so  that  the  basic  nitrogen  represents  only  3.34  per  cent  of  the  total  nitro- 
gen (Richards  and  Gies).  This  fact  and  the  very  low  sulphur  content 
make  it  questionable  whether  the  elastin  is  a  unit  body. 

'Chittenden  and  Hart,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  25;  Schwarz,  2^itschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  18;  Zoja.  ibid,,  23;  Bergh,  ibid.,  25;  Hedin,  ibid,;  Richards  and  Gies,  Amer. 
Joum.  of  Physiol.,  7. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  6. 

'/Wd.,  41. 
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On  putrefaction  by  anaerobic  microorganii^ms,  Zoja  found  carbon 
dioxide,  hydrogen,  metliane,  mercaptan,  butyric  acid,  valerianic  acid^ 
ammonia,  and  possibly  also  pbeaylpropionic  acid  and  aromatic  oxy acids. 
Indol  and  skatol  have  not  been  found  in  put  refaction,  ^  but  Schwarz,  on 
the  contrary,  obtained  indol,  skat ol,  benzene,  and  phenols  on  fusing  aorta- 
elastin  with  caustic  potash.  On  heating  with  water  in  closed  vessels, 
on  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  or  by  the  action  of  proteolytic  enzymes,  the 
elastin  dissolves  and  splits  into  tw^o  chief  products,  called  by  Horbac- 
ZEWSKi  heniielastin  and  ektstinpepione.  According  to  Chjttenben  and 
H.VRT,  these  products  correspond  to  two  proteoses  designated  by  them 
protoelastose  and  d enter oelasiose.  The  first  is  soluble  in  cold  w^ater  and 
separates  out  on  heating,  and  its  solution  is  precipitated  by  mineral  acids  as 
well  as  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  aqueous  solution 
of  the  other  does  not  become  cloudy  on  heating,  and  is  not  precipitated  by 
the  above-mentioned  reagents.  According  to  Richards  and  Gies,  elastoses, 
especially  protoelastoses,  and  true  fveptone  are  fonned,  the  latter  only  to  a 
slight  extent. 

Pure  elastin  when  dry  is  a  yellowish-white  powder;  in  the  moist  state  it 
appears  like  yellowish-white  threads  or  membranes.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  shows  a  resistance  toward  the  action  of 
chemical  reagents*  It  is  not  dissolved  by  strong  caustic  alkalies  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  and  only  slowly  at  the  boiling  temperature.  It  is 
very  slowly  attacked  by  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  is  relatively 
easily  dissolved  on  warming  with  strong  nitric  acid.  Elastins  of  difTcrent 
origins  act  differently  with  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  for  instance, 
elastin  from  the  aorta  dissolves  readily  therein,  while  elastin  from  the 
ligament um  nuchte.  at  least  from  old  animals,  dissolves  witli  ditficuUy. 
Elastin  is  more  readily  dissolved  by  warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  ai'id. 
It  responds  to  the  xanthoproteic  reaction  and  to  that  with  Millon's  reagent. 

On  account  of  its  great  resistance  to  chemical  reagents,  elastin  may  be 
prepared  (best  from  the  ligament  um  nuchic)  in  the  following  way:  First 
boil  with  water,  then  w ith  1  per  cent  caustic  potash,  then  again  with  water, 
and  lastly  with  acetic  acid.  The  residue  is  treated  with  cold  5  per  cent 
hydr(»chloric  acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  carefully  washed  with  water, 
boiled  again  with  water,  and  then  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  used  by  Schwa az  and  hv  Richards  and  Gies, 
which  are  somewhat  difiFerent|  we  refer  to  the  original  publications. 

Collagen^  or  gelatine-forming  substance,  occurs  very  extensively  in 
vertebrates.  The  flesh  of  cephalopods  is  also  said  to  contain  collagen.^ 
Collagen  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  fibrils  of  the  connective  tissue  and 
(as  ossein)  of  the  organic  substances  of  the  bony  structure.    It  also  occurs 


'Bee  Wiilchli,  Jotirn    f    prakt    Chem.  (N    F),  17 
'  Hoppc-SeyJer,  Physiol   Chcm.,  p.  97. 
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6.47 

17.86 

24.92 

(Hofmeister) 

6.80 

17.97 

0.7      25.13 

(Chittenden) 
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0.26     25.26 

(van  Name) 
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(Richards  and  Giss) 
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m  the  cartilaginous  tissues  as  chief  constituent;  but  it  is  here  mixed  with 
other  substances,  producing  what  was  formerly  called  chondrigen.  Col- 
lagen from  different  tissues  has  not  quite  the  same  composition,  and  prob- 
ably there  are  several  varieties  of  collagen. 

By  continued  boiling  with  water  (more  easily  in  the  presence  of  a 
little  acid)  collagen  is  converted  into  gelatine.  Hofmeister  ^  found  that 
gelatine  on  being  heated  to  130°  C.  is  again  transformed  into  collagen;  and 
this  last  may  be  considered  as  the  anhydride  of  gelatine.  Collagen  and 
gelatine  have  about  the  same  composition.^ 


Colla^n 50.75 

Gelatine  (coimnercial). ...  49.38 

Gelatine  from  tendons 50 .  11 

Gelatine  from  ligaments. .  50.49 

Fish  glue 48.69 

Gelatines  of  different  origin  show  a  somewhat  variable  composition, 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  different  collagens.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  the  variable  content  of  sulphur  is  due  to  a  contam- 
bation  with  a  substance  rich  in  sulphur  or  to  a  splitting  off  of  loosely  com- 
bined sulphur  during  the  purification.  C.  Morner  ^  has  prepared  a  typical 
gelatine  containing  only  0.2  p)er  cent  of  sulphur  by  a  method  which  elim- 
inated any  possible  changes  due  to  reagents. 

Sadikoff*  has  prepared  gelatines  by  various  methods  from  tendons 
and  from  cartilage.  Those  from  tendons,  some  of  which  were  prepared 
after  previous  tryptic  digestion,  some  after  treatment  with  0.25  per  cent 
caustic  potash,  and  some  after  treatment  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  then 
carbonate,  showed  somewhat  different  physical  properties  among  each 
other,  but  had  about  the  same  elementary  composition,  with  0.34-0.526  per 
cent  sulphur.  Sadikoff  seems  to  think  that  the  gelatines  prepared  up 
to  this  time  were  perhaps  not  unit  bodies  but  were  possibly  mixtures. 
The  bodies  prepared  by  Sadikoff  from  cartilage  he  calls  gliUeinSy  because 
they  were  essentially  different  from  the  other  gelatines  or  glutins.  They 
were  poorer  in  carbon  and  nitrogen,  17.7  to  17.87  per  cent,  but  somewhat 
richer  m  sulphur,  0.53-0.712  per  cent,  than  the  tendon  glutin.  The  glu- 
teins  differ  also  from  the  glutins  in  that  on  boiling  with  a  mineral  acid 
they  have  a  faint  reducing  action,  and  also  in  that  they  give  a  color  reac- 
tion with  phloroglucin-hydrochloric  acid.  The  glutins  differ  from  the 
gluteins  by  a  different  behavior  with  certain  salts. 

^Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2. 

'Hofmeister,  1.  c;  Chittenden  and  SoUey,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  12;  van  Name, 
Joum.  of  Exper.  Med.,  2;  Richards  and  Gies,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  8;  Faust, 
Aith.  f.  cxp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  41. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28. 

«/&t(i,39and41. 
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The  decomposition  products  of  the  coUagens  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  gelatines.  Besides  the  leucbie,  jzlycoeoll,  a.'^partic  tivkh  and  glutamic 
acid  fuund  by  the  earlier  investigators  as  hydrolytic  cleavage  products, 
E.  Fischer  and  colIalx>rators  ^  have  obtained  alanine,  phenylalanine,  and 
a-proline.  delatine  does  not  ^ve  any  tyrosine,  but  does  yield  considerable 
glycocoll  (16.0  per  cent  according  to  E.  I^ischer),  which  because  of  its 
sweetish  ta;stc  has  received  the  name  gelatine-sugar.  Skraup  *  has  obtained 
on  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  gelatii^c  a  cr\\staHine  acid  having  the  for- 
mula (^2H25N50io,  which  he  calls  gluiinic  acid.  Gelatine  yields  consider- 
able basic  nitrogen,  according  to  Hausmann  ^  35. S3  per  cent  of  the  total  nitn> 
gen.  DRECusELand  Fischer  found  lysine;  Hedin,  Kossel  mid  Kutscher* 
found  also  arginine,  vvliich  amountc*d  to  9.3  per  cent  (Kqssel  and  Kutscher). 
On  putrefaction  gelatine  gives  neither  tyrosine,  indol,  nor  skatol.  According 
to  Seltrenxv^  it  yields  phenyl  propionic  acid  and  phenylacetic  acid. 
The  aromatic  group  in  gelatine  is  therefore,  as  directly  shown  by  Fischer 
(see  above)  and  also  by  8piro,^  represent^  by  phenylalanine.  ■ 

On  the  oxidation  of  gelatine  with  potassium  permanganate*,  Seemann 
obtained »  l>psides  volatile  fatty  acids  (forniic,  acetic,  butyric  acids),  l>enznic 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  succinic  acid,  oxahiramide  and  probably  also  oxaluric 
acid.     ZtCKHRAF  ^  produced  guanidine  from  the  argmine. 

(*olhigen  is  insoluble  in  water,  salt  solutions,  and  dilute  acids  and  alka- 
lies, hut  it  swells  up  in  dilute  acids.  By  continued  boiling  with  water  it  is 
converted  into  gelatine.  It  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  Juice  and  also  by  the 
pancreatic  juice  (tr)^j>sin  solution)  when  it  has  previously  Ijeen  treated  with 
acid  or  heatetl  with  wat^r  above  70**  C*  By  the  action  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate, corrosive  sulilimate.  or  tannic  acid,  collagen  shrinks  greatly.  Col- 
luiren  treateil  by  these  IxKlies  dws  not  [mtrefy,  and  tannic  acid  is  there- 
fore of  great  importance  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

Gelatine  or  glut  in  is  colorless,  amorphous,  and  transparent  in  thin  layers. 
It  swells  in  cold  water  without  dissolving.  It  dissolves  in  warm  water, 
forming  a  sticky  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  when  sufficiently  con- 
centrated. As  Pauli  and  Ro^A  ®  have  shown,  various  bmliei^  may  have 
a  different  influence  upon  the  gel  at  in  iz  at  ion-point  of  a  gelatine  solution; 


^  Fbrhcr,  Leveoe  and  Adcra,  Zritschr.  f.  physiol  Chctn  ,  3o.  Tn  regard  fo  the 
older  rpscarclies,  nee  0    Cohnhfim,  Chemie  der  Eiweisskorper,  2.  Aufl.,  1904. 

'  Moiuitshf^fto  f.  Chem  ,  21*. 

■  i^itsrhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  27. 

*Dr(^lu^"l,  Arch,  f  Anat  u  Phydol  ,  1891;  Hedin,  ZeitBchr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm  ,  21; 
Koasel  and   Kutschrr,  ibut^  31* 

•  Monatshpfto  f  rhem.,  10. 

•  Hofmeistcr'H  Beitrftge,  1. 

'  Secmarm,  ZeitM'hr.  f.  physiol.  Chem,,  44;    Zickj^raf.  ibid,,  41, 

'  Kiihne  arid  Ewuld,  Verh.  d.  Nafurhiat    Med.  Vereins  in  Heidelberg,  1877,  1< 

•  Ho  fine  i  st  e  r'  a  Be  i  t  ril^e   2. 
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thus  oertlun  substances  such  as  sulphates,  citrates,  acetates,  and  glycerine 
may  accelerate,  while  the  chlorides,  chlorates,  bromides,  alcohol,  and  urea 
retard  this  power. 

Gelatine  solutions  a^  not  precipitated  on  boiling,  nor  by  mineral  acids, 
acetic  acid,  alum,  basic  lead  acetate,  nor  metallic  salts  in  general.  A  gela- 
tine solution  acidified  with  acetic  acid  may  be  precipitated  by  potassium 
farrocyanide  on  carefully  adding  the  reagent.  Gelatine  solutions  are  precipi- 
tated by  tannic  acid  in  the  presence  of  salt;  by  acetic  acid  and  common 
salt  in  substance;  mercuric  chloride  in  the  presence  of  HCl  and  NaCl; 
metaphosphoric  acid  and  phosphomolybdic  acid  in  the  presence  of  acid;  and 
lastly  also  by  alcohol,  especially  when  neutral  salts  are  present.  Gelatine 
solutions  do  not  diffuse.  Gelatine  gives  the  biuret  reaction,  but  not  Adam- 
KiE^icz's.  It  gives  Millon's  reaction  and  the  xanthoproteic  reaction 
80  faintly  that  they  probably  occur  from  impurities  consisting  of  pro- 
teids.  According  to  C.  ^Morner,  pure  gelatine  gives  a  beautiful  Millon's 
reaction,  if  not  too  much  reagent  is  added.  In  the  other  case  no  reaction 
or  only  a  faint  one  is  obtained. 

By  continued  boiling  with  water  gelatine  is  converted  into  a  non-gelat- 
inizing modification  called  /9-glutin  by  Nasse.  According  to  Nasse  and 
KrIjcer  the  specific  rotatory  power  is  hereby  reduced  from  —167.5°  to 
about  - 136°.*  On  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  dilute  acids,  also  in  the  gastric  or  tryptic  digestion,  the  gelatine  is  trans- 
fonned  into  gelatine  proteoses,  so-called  gelatoses  and  gelatine  peptones, 
which  diffuse  more  or  less  readily. 

.\ccording  to  Hofbieister  two  new  substances,  semiglvtin  and  heyni- 
coUin,  are  formed.  The  former  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  70-80  per  cent 
and  is  precipitated  by  platinum  chloride.  The  latter,  which  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  platinum  chloride,  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Chittenden  and 
SoLLEY  2  have  obtained  in  the  peptic  and  tryptic  digestion  a  proto-  and 
a  deuterogeiatosey  besides  a  true  peptone.  The  elementar}^  composition  of 
these  gelatoses  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  gelatine. 

According  to  Levene  the  proto-  as  well  as  the  deuterogelatoses  yield 
a  larger  amount  of  glycocoU,  as  much  as  20.3  per  cent,  than  the  gelatine 
itself.  On  prolonged  tr>'ptic  digestion  a  further  demolition  takes  place,  so 
that  the  peptone  yields  only  about  the  same  amount  of  glycocoll  as  the 
gelatine.  Some  leucine  and,  as  it  appears,  also  some  glutamic  acid  and 
Janine  are  split  off.  Quite  a  considerable  splitting  off  of  NH3  also 
>lace  (Levene  and  Stookey).^     Paal  *  has  prepared  gelatine-peptone 


'  Nasse  and  Kriigcr,  Maly's  Jahresbcr.,  19,  p.  29.  In  regard  to  the  rotation  of  ^glutin, 
■ee  Framm,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  68. 

'  Hofmeister,  1.  c;    Chittenden  and  SoUey,  1.  c. 

'Levene,  25eit8chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37;  Levene  and  Stookey,  ibid,,  41. 

*Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  25. 
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hydrochlorides  from  geiatine  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  arid. 
These  suits  are  partly  soluble  in  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol,  and  partly  insolu- 
ble thereiiu  The  peptones  obtained  from  these  salts  contain  less  carbon  and 
more  hydroje^eii  than  the  gelatine  from  which  they  originated,  shoT\nng  that 
hydration  has  taken  place.  The  molecular  weight  of  the  gelatine  peptone  as 
detemiined  by  Pa.\l,  l»y  Raoult's  cryoscopic  method,  was  2(M)  to  352,  while 
that  for  gelatine  was  87^  to  960.  The  gelatine  peptones  isolated  by  Sieg- 
fried and  his  pupils  Scheermkssee  ^  and  Kruger,  and  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  are  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Collagen  (contaminated  with  mucoid)  may  be  obtained  from  bones  by 
extract inir  them  with  hydrochloric  acid  (which  dissolves  the  earthy  phos- 
phates) and  then  carefully  washing  the  arid  out  with  water.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  tendons  by  extracting  with  lime-water  or  dilute  alkali 
(which  dissolve  the  proteids  and  mucin)  and  then  thoroughly  washing  with 
water.  Gelatine  is  obtained  by  boiling  collagen  with  water.  The  finest 
commercial  gelatine  ah\\ays  contains  a  little  proteid,  which  ma^^  l>e  removed 
by  allowing  the  finely  divided  gelatine  to  swell  up  in  water  and  thoroughly 
extracting  with  large  quantities  of  fresh  water.  Then  dissolve  in  warm 
water  and  pi^ecipitate  with  aleohoh 

Collagen  may  also  be  purified  from  proteids,  as  suggested  by  van  Name, 
by  digesting  with  an  alkaline  trypsin  solution  or  by  extracting  the  gelatine 
for  many  days  with  1-5  p.  m.  caustic  potash,  as  suggested  by  C.  Morxer. 
The  typical  properties  of  gelatine  are  not  changed  by  this, 

Chondria  or  cartilage  gelatine  is  only  a  mixture  of  gelatine  with  the  specific 
constituents  of  the  cartilage  and  their  transformation  products. 

Reticulin.  The  reticular  tissues  of  the  lymphatic  glands  contain  a 
variety  of  fibres  which  have  also  been  found  by  Mall  in  the  spleen,  intestinal 
mucosa,  liver,  kidneys,  and  iungs.  These  fibres  consist  of  a  special  sub* 
stance,  reticulin,  investigated  by  Siegfried.- 

Reticiiim  has  the  following  composition:  C  52.88;  H  6.97;  N  15,63; 
S  L8S;  P  0,34;  ash  2.27  per  cent.  The  phosphorus  occurs  in  organic  com- 
bination. It  yields  no  tyrosine  on  cleavage  with  hydrochloric  acid,  l!  yields, 
on  the  contrary,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  lysine,  arginine,  and 
amino  valerianic  acid.  On  continued  boiling  with  water,  or  more  readily 
with  dilute  alkalies,  reticulm  is  converted  into  a  body  wliich  is  precipitated 
by  acetic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  phosphorus  is  split  off. 

Reticulin  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  lime-water,  sodium 
carbonate,  and  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  dissolved,  after  several  weeks, 
on  standing  with  caustic  soda  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Pepsin -hydro- 
chloric  acid  or  trypsin  does  not  dissolve  it.  Reticulin  reBponds  to  the  biuret, 
xanthoproteic,  and  Adamkiewicz's  reactions,  but  not  to  Millon's  reagent. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  37  and  41;    Kruger,  1.  <?.     See  foot-note  3,  p.  57. 

'Mall,  Abhandl  d.  nmlh,-phys,  Kla.sw*  d.  Kpl.  s&chs,  Oesellsoh.  d.  Wiss.,  1891; 
Siegfried,  Ueber  die  cbcm.  Eigenach.  der  retibtUrten  Gewebe,  HabiL-Schrift,  Leipzig, 
1892. 
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Acoordiiig  to  Tbbb  reticulin  is  only  a  somewhat  changed,  impure  collagen, 
bot  this  is  (Osputed  by  Siegfried.^ 

It  may  be  prepared  as  follows,  according  to  Siegfried:  Digest  intes- 
tinal mucosa  with  trypsin  and  alkali.  Wash  the  residue,  extract  with 
ether,  and  digest  again  with  trypsin  and  then  treat  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
On  careful  boiling  with  water  the  collagen  present  either  as  contamination 
or  as  a  combination  with  reticulin  is  removed.  The  thoroughly  boiled 
residue  consists  of  reticulin. 

Ichtbyleindixi  is  an  organic  compound,  so  called  by  C.  Morner,'  which  occurs 
with  collagen  in  fish-scales  and  forms  about  i  of  their  organic  substance.  This 
compound,  with  15.9  per  cent  nitrogen  and  1.1  per  cent  sulphur,  stands  on 
account  of  its  properties  rather  close  to  elastin.  It  is  insoluble  m  cold  and  hot 
water,  as  well  as  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  On 
boiling  with  these  it  dissolves.  Pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  as  an  alkaline 
trypsin  solution,  also  dissolves  it.  It  responds  beautifully  with  Millon's 
reagent,  the  xanthoproteic  reaction,  and  the  biuret  test.  At  least  a  part  of 
the  sulphur  is  split  off  by  the  action  of  alkali. 

As  skeletins,  Krukenberg  ^  has  designated  a  number  of  nitrogenized 
substances  which  f  onn  the  skeletal  tissue  of  various  classes  of  invertebrates. 
These  substances  are  chUirtj  apongxriy  conchioliny  comeiUy  and  fibroin  (silk). 
Of  these  chitin  does  not  belong  to  the  protein  substances,  and  fibroin 
(silk)  is  hardly  to  be  classed  as  a  skeletin.  Only  those  so-called  skeletins 
will  be  discussed  that  actually  belong  to  the  protein  group. 

SpoDgin  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the  ordinary  sponge.  It  gives  no  gelatine.  On 
boiling  with  acids,  according  to  the  older  statements,  it  yields  leucine  and  glyco- 
coll.  but  not  tyrosine.  Zaix)C08TAS  claims  to  have  found  tyrosine  and  also  amino- 
isovalerianic  acid  and  glucalanine  (C5H12N3O4).  After  Hundeshagen  had  shown 
the  occurrence  of  iodine  and  bromine  in  organic  combination  in  different  sponges 
and  designated  the  albumoid  containing  iodine,  iodospongin,  Harnack*  later  iso- 
lated from  the  ordinary  sponge,  by  cleavage  with  mineral  acids,  an  iodospongin 
which  contained  about  9  per  cent  iodine  and  4.5  per  cent  sulphur.  On  the  hydrol- 
ysis of  spongin  Abderhalden  and  Strauss  *  obtained  abundance  of  glutamic  acid, 
18.1,  and  glycocoU,  13.Q  per  cent,  also  leucine,  7.5,  a-proline,  6.3,  and  aspartic  acid, 
4.1  per  cent.  Very  remarkable  was  the  fact  that  neither  tyrosine  nor  phenylalanine 
could  be  detected.  Strauss  •  has  obtained  sponginoses  of  various  kinds  from 
spongin  by  dilute  acids.  The  heterosponginose  contained  the  greater  part  of 
the  iodine  and  sulphur,  while  the  deuterosponginose  contained  the  carbohydrate 
groups.  Iodospongin  is  considered  as  a  derivative  of  the  heterosponginose. 
Conchiolin  is  found  in  the  shells  of  mussels  and  snails  and  also  in  the  egg-shells  of 
these  animals.  It  jrields,  according  to  Wetzel,^  glycocoU,  leucine,  and  abundance 
of  tyrosine.  The  quantity  of  diamino-nitrogen  amounts  to  8.7  per  cent  and  the 
amide  nitrogen  3.47  per  cent  (from  the  shell  of  pinna).    The  Byssus  contains  a 

'Tebb,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  27;   Siegfried,  ibid,,  28. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  24  and  37.     See  also  Green  and  Tower,  ibid,,  35. 
'Grundziige  einer  vergl.  Physiol,  d.  thier.  Geriistsubst.,  Heidelberg,  1885. 
*ZaIoGostas,  Ck>mpt.  rend.,  107;    Hundeshagen,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  25;    Hamack, 
Zeitechr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  24. 
*Zeit8chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  48. 
*Biochem.  Centralbl.,  3. 
'Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  29,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  18,  113. 
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subetance,  closely  related  t-o  conchiolin,  which  is  soluble  with  diffirulty,  Comem 
fonns  the  axial  system  of  the  Antipathes  and  Gorgonia.  It  gives  leucine  and  a 
crystallizable  sub^tanw,  cornicrysiaUines  Ae cording  to  Dreciisel  the  axial  sys- 
tem of  the  Gorgonia  eavoiini  contains  nearly  8  per  cent  of  the  dry  substance  as 
iodine.  The  iodine  occurs  in  organic  combination  with  an  iodized  albuniojd,  gor* 
gnnijif  which  is  a  cornein.  Drechsel  obtained  leucine^  tyrosine,  iysin<%  amnnmiai 
aiid  an  iodized  annno-acid,  iodogorgonic  actdf  as  cleavage  products  of  gorgooin. 
According  to  Wheeler  and  Jamieson  ^  iodogorgonic  acid  is  diiodotjTosine,  prob- 
ably 3,5-iiiiodotyrosiiie,  C„H-,(CHjCH(NlIJCOOH)(OH)L.  and  was  prepared  by 
them  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  tyrosine  and  alkali.  Uenze  ^  could  obtain  this 
acid  oidy  in  very  small  quantities^  and  by  acid  cleavage  of  gorgonin  he  obtained 
tlie  three  hexone  bases,  abundance  of  tyrosine,  and  very  littleleiicine.  On  cleavage 
with  barioni  hydrate  be  obtained  only  lysine  besides  tyrosine  and  glycocoU  in 
larger  amounts. 

Fibroin  and  sericin  are  the  two  chief  constituents  of  raw  silk.  By  the  action 
of  boiling  water  the  sericin  (silk  gelatine)  dissolves  and  can  be  obtained  by  a 
method  suggested  by  Bonot,'  while  the  more  difficultly  soluble  fibroin  remains 
undissolved  in  the  shape  of  the  original  fibre.  The  sericin,  whose  sufficiently 
eoncentratcd  hot  solution  gelatinizes  on  cooling,  is  precipitated  by  mineral  acids, 
several  metallic  salts,  and  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.  As  cleavage 
products  E.  Fischer  and  Sktta  obtained  alaninCp  serine,  very  little  glycocoU, 
tyrosine,  arginine,  and  probably  also  lysine.  Leucine  had  been  found  pre\iously, 
From  fibroiji  they  obtained,  besides  the  previously  known  cleavage  products^ 
glycocoU,  tyrosine,  and  alanine  (Wetl  ^),  also  leucine,  phenylalanine,  serine, 
cr-proline  (Fischer),  and  a  small  amount  of  arginine.  The  chief  products  were 
glycocoU,  3t>  per  cent,  alanine,  21  per  cent,  and  tyrosine,  10  per  cent.  The  com- 
position of  the  above-mentioned  albuminoids  is  as  follows:* 


C  U  N 

Conchiolin  (from  the  shcllB of  pinna).  .  .   52.70  6.54  IfiJK) 

(from  snail  egg«), . .  . , 50 .92  6 .88  17,86 

Spongin. 4650  6.m  16/20 

*' 48.75  6.35  16.40 

Cornpin_ , 48.96  5.90  16.81 

Fibroin : 48,23  6.27  18.31 

48,30  6,50  19.20 

Sericin 44.32  6J8  18.30 

44.50  6.32  17.14 


3 
0  85 
0  31 
0-50 


(Wetzel) 
(Kii  IT  KEN  berg) 

(('ROfKLKEWnr) 
(FOSSELT) 

(Khuke^nberg) 

(CR.4MEHy 
(ViGNON) 

(Cramer) 

(BONDI) 


*  Amer,  Chem»  Joiim,,  S3. 

^  Drechsel,  Zeitschr,  f.  Biologie^  33;   Henze,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyBiol  Chem,,  38, 

*  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  34, 

*  Fischer  and  Skita,  ibid,,  33;  Fischer,  ibid.,  30;  Weyl,  Ber.  d,  d .  chpm.  GcBeUsch. .  21. 

*  Krukenberg,  B<t,  d.  d.  chem.  G^sellsch.,  17  and  18,  and  Zeitschr,  f.  Biologic,  22; 
Croockewitt,  Anna!,  d.  Chem,  u.  Pharm.,  48;  Possclfc,  ibid.,  45;  Cramrr,  Jo  urn,  i, 
prakt.  Chem.,  9^;   Vignon^  Compt.  rend.,  115;  Wetzel,  I.  c,  and  Bondi,  1.  c. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  II. 

HYBROLYTEC  CLEAVAGE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  PROTEHf  SUBSTANCES. 

I.   Monamino-acids. 

CH  TNH  ^ 
Glycocoll  (aminoacetic  acid),  C2H6N02=^^Vr       *  *'^^  called  glycine 

or  gelatine  sugar,  is  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  invertebrates,  but  has 
chief  interest  as  a  hydrolytic  decomposition  product  of  protein  bodies, 
especially  gelatine,  fibroin,  and  spongin,  as  well  as  of  hippuric  aci<i  and 
flycocholic  acid.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid, 
xanthine,  guanine,  and  adenine. 

Glycocoll  has  been  most  abundantly  obtained  thus  far  from  the  protein 
substances  fibroin  ^  (36  per  cent),  elastin  ^  (25.75  per  cent),  gelatine  and 
gelatoees^  (16.5  and  20.3  per  cent  respectively). 

Glycocoll  forms  colorless,  often  large,  hard  rhombic  cr^'stals  or  four- 
aded  prisms.  The  crystals  have  a  sweet  taste  and  dissolve  readily  in 
cold  water  (4.3  parts).  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  and  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  warm  alcohol.  Glycocoll  combines  with  acids  and  alkalies. 
With  the  latter  compounds  we  must  mention  those  with  copper  and 
silver.  Glycocoll  dissolves  cupric  hydrate  in  alkaline  liquids  but  does 
not  reduce  at  boiling  heat.  A  boiling-hot  solution  of  glycocoll  dissolves 
freshly  precipitated  cupric  hydrate,  forming  a  blue  solution,  which,  in 
proper  concentration,  deposits  blue  needles  of  copper  glycocoll  on  cooling. 
The  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  water  but  less 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

SoKKNSEN^  finds  that  phosphotungstic  acid  does  not  precipitate  glyco- 
coll from  dilute  solutions  but  only  from  concentrated  ones.  By  the  action  of 
gaseous  HCl  upon  glycocoll  in  absolute  alcohol,  beautiful  cr>'stals  are 
obtained  of  the  hydrochloride  of  glycocoll  ethyl  ester,  which  melts  at  144°  C. 
and  from  which  the  glycocoll  ethyl  ester  can  be  obtained  by  the  method 
suggested  by  E.  Fischer*  for  the  separation  of  glycocoll  from  the  other 
amino-acids.  On  shaking  with  benzoyl  chloride  and  caustic  soda,  hippuric 
acid  is  formed,  and  this  is  also  made  use  of  in  different  ways  in  detecting 
and  isolating  glycocoll  (Cfi.  Fischer,  Gonnekmann,  Spiro  ^).     The  melting- 

'  Fischer  and  Skita,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  33. 
'  Abderhalden  and  Schittenhelm,  ibid.,  41. 

'Fischer.  Levene  and  Aders,  ibid.,  35;   Levene,  ibid.,  37  and  41. 
*  Moddelelser,  fraa  Carlsberg-laboratoriet,  6,  1905. 
'Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  34. 

•Ch.  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  19;  Spiro,  ibid.,  28;  Gonnermann, 
Wuger's  Arch.,  59. 
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point  of  gIycocolI-/?-naphthaleiicsulphonat€  is  156^(corr.  159°),  of  glycocoll 
4-nitrotoluetic-2-&ulphonate  177*5°  (corr.  178°),  of  the  phenylisocyanate 
compound  195°,  and  of  the  a-naphthylisocyanate  eompound  190.5-19L5**. 

Glycocoll  fan  lie  best  prepared  froni  hippuric  acid  by  boiling  it  with 
4  parts  dilute  sulphoric  acid  (1:6)  for  ten  to  twelve  houn^.  After  cooling 
the  benzoics  acid  is  removed,  the  hit  rate  concentrated,  the  remaining  benzoic 
acid  removed  by  extracting  with  ether,  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by 
BaCOa,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  point  of  crystallization.  (In  regard 
to  its  preparation  from  i>rotein  substances  see  below.) 

CHa 
Alanine  (a-aminopropionic  acid),  C3H7N02^CH(NH2),  was  first  obtained 

COOH 
by  Wevl  as  a  cleavage  product  of  fibroin.  This  ei-alanine  has  been 
isolated  by  R  FisCHiiR  and  his  collaborators  ^  still  more  abimdantly  from 
fibroin  (21  per  cent)  and  also  from  sericin  (5  per  cent),  honi  substance 
(L20  per  cent),  gelatine  (0.8  per  cent),  hcemoglobin  (2.87  per  cent),  and 
elastln  ^  (6,58  per  cent). 

Alanine  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  cupric 
hydrate  on  boiling,  pnxlucing  copper  alanine,  which  has  a  deep  blue  colon 
The  specific  rotation  of  tlie  hydrochloride  (9-10  per  cent  solution)  is  (a)0  = 
4-10.3°.  In  regard  to  the  synthetical  preparation  of  ^-alanine,  its  separa* 
tion  as  the  benzoyl  compound,  and  the  preparation  of  i-alanine  ethyl 
ester  we  must  refer  to  E.  FiscfiER.^ 

The  d-alanine-5-naphthalenesulphonate  melts  at  TS-SO"*  (79-Sl^  corr.). 
the    racemic    alanine'4-nitrotoluene-2-sulphonate    at    96°    (uncorr.),    the 


phenylisocyanate  compound  at  168° 
pound  at  198°  C. 


and  the  ac-naphthylisocyanate  com- 


CHgCHf 

CH 


d 


AnUnoTaleriAnic  &cid,  CsHnNOj"  ^.^^  has  been  detected  several  times 

CH(NHj), 

COOH 
among  the  cleavage  prndurts  of  protein  substances.  Kossel  and  Dakin  *  ob- 
tained 4.3  per  cent  from  fialminc.  The  arid  it^olated  by  E.  Fischer  from  horn 
substance  (5.70  per  cent)  and  casein,  as  well  as  that  obtained  by  Sciiulze  and 
WiNTERSTEiN  *  from  hii>in  s[«rniits,  seems  to  be  dextrorotatory  a-aminovalerianic 
acid.  The  roppc*r  s^dt  of  aniinovalerianie  acid  is^  according  to  8chulze  and 
WiNTERSTELN,"  readily  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol. 


Fischer  aud  Skit  a,  Zeil.sthr.  f,  physiol. 
3tJ;    Fischer,  Le%'ene  aod  Adcrs,  ibid,. 


^  Weyl,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  CJesellsch.,  21; 
Chem,,  33;  FiHfhcr  and  ndrpin^haus,  ibid, 
35;    Fis<?her  and  AlxJerbaldpn,  ibul,,  3G. 

'  Abderhaldcn  and  Sriiittcnhelm,  Zt-itschr.  f,  physiol,  Chem.,  41. 

'Ber.  d.  d.  cbem,  GeselKHch..  32  and  34. 

*  Zeitschr.  f,  pbysioL  Chem..  41. 

*  Fischer ,  Md.,  3G  and  33;  Schukc  and  Wmterstein,  ibid,,  35. 
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Leadne  (aminocaproic  acid,  or,  more  conectlyi  a-aminoisobutylacetic 

CH3CH3 

\/ 
CH 

acid),C5Hi3N02=    CH2  f  ^  produced  from  protein  substances  in 

CH(NH2) 

COOH 
their  hydrolytic  cleavage  by  proteolytic  enzymes,  by  boiling  with  dilute 
acids  or  alkalies  or  by  fusing  with  alkali  hydrates,  and  by  putrefaction. 
Because  of  the  ease  with  which  leucine  (and  tyrosine)  are  formed  in  the 
decomposition  of  protein  substances,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  positively 
whether  these  bodies  when  f  oimd  in  the  tissues  are  constituents  of  the  living 
body  or  are  to  be  considered  only  as  decomposition  products  formed  after 
death.  Leucine,  it  seems,  has  been  found  as  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
pancreas  and  its  secretion,  in  the  spleen,  thymus,  and  lymph  glands,  in  the 
thyroid  gland,  in  the  salivary  glands,  in  the  kidneys  and  in  the  liver.  It  also 
occurs  in  the  wool  of  sheep,  in  dirt  from  the  skin  (inactive  epidermis),  and 
between  the  toes,  and  its  decomposition  products  have  the  disagreeable  odor 
of  the  perspiration  of  the  feet.  It  is  f oimd  pathologically  in  atheromatous 
cysts,  ichthyosis  scales,  pus,  blood,  liver,  and  urine  (in  diseases  of  the 
liver  and  in  phosphorus  poisoning).  Leucine  occurs  often  in  invertebrates 
and  also  in  the  plant  kingdom.  On  hydrolytic  cleavage  various  protein 
substances  yield  different  amounts  of  leucine.  Erlenmeyer  and  Schoffer 
obtained  36-45  per  cent  of  leucine  from  the  cervical  ligament,  Abderiialden 
and  Schittenhelm  21.38  per  cent  from  elastin,  Cohn  32  per  cent  from 
casein,  and  Nencki  1.5-2  per  cent  from  gelatine.  E.  Fischer  and  Abder- 
HALDEx  obtained  20  per  cent  of  leucine  from  haemoglobin,  Fischer  and 
DoRPiNGHAUs  18.3  per  cent  from  horn  substance,  Nencki  1.5-2  per  cent 
from  gelatine,  and  Fischer  and  Skita  1 .5  per  cent  from  fibroin.^ 

Leucine  occurs,  like  other  monainino-acids,  in  the  Z-,  d-,  and  i-modifica- 
tions.  The  leucine  obtained  by  cleavage  of  protein  substances  is  generally 
levorotatory  in  watery  solution  and  dextrorotatory  /-leucine  in  acid  solution. 
The  leucine  prepared  synthetically  by  HtJFNER^  from  isovaleraldehyde, 
ammonia,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  is  optically  inactive.  Inactive  leucine  may 
also  be  prepared,  as  shown  by  E.  Schulze  and  Bosshard  ^  by  the  cleavage 
of  proteins  with  baryta  at  160-180®  C,  or  by  heating  ordinary  leucine  with 
baryta-water  to  the  same  temperature.     The  levorotatory  modification 

*  Erlenmeyer  and  Schafifer,  cited  from  Maly,  Chem.  d.  Verdauungseftfte,  in  Her- 
mann's Handb.  d.  PhysioL,  5,  Theil  2,  p.  209;  Abderhalden  and  Schittenhelm* 
ZeitBchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41;  Cohn,  ibid,,  22;  Nencki,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N. 
F.),15;  FLsclier  and  his  collaborators,  see  p.  84,  foot-note  1. 

'  Jbum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  1. 

'See  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  9  and  10. 
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may  l>e  formed  from  the  inactive  leucine  by  the  action  of  Penif ilium  glauciim. 
On  benzoylating  i-leueine  we  ol»taln  I'^ijenzoy I  leucine,  from  whose  cinehonme 
and  quinidine  salts  first  d-  and  then  /-ben  zoy  lieu  cine  are  prepared,  and 
then  by  hydrolytic  eleavaere  f/-  and  Meucine  may  be  obtained  (E.  Fischkr). 
On  oxidation  the  leucines  yield  the  correspondiriir  oxyacids  (leucinic  acids). 
Leucine  is  decomposed  on  heating,  e%^olvinc:  carljon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and 
amylamhie.  On  heat  in  j^  wiih  alkalies,  as  also  in  putrefaction,  it  yields 
valerianic  acid  and  ammonia. 

Leucine  cn'stallizes  when  pure  in  shininj[^,  white,  very  thin  plates,  usually 
forming  round  knobs  or  halls,  either  appearing  like  hyaline,  or  with  alter- 
natuig  light  and  dark  concentric  layers  wliieh  consist  of  radial  groups  of 
crystals.  By  slow  heating,  leucine  melts  and  sublimes  in  white,  woolly 
flakes,  which  are  similar  to  suljlimed  zinc  oxide.  At  the  same  time  an  odor 
of  amylamine  is  developed.  Quickly  heated  in  a  closed  capillary  tube,  it 
melts  with  decomposition  at  293-295°. 

Leucine,  aa  obtained  from  animal  fluids  ai  d  tissues,  is  veni*  ea^^ily  soluble 
in  w^ater  and  rather  easily  in  alcohol.  Pure  leucine  is  soluble  with  difficulty. 
Pure  I-  and  d-leucine  dissolve  in  40-46  parts  water,  more  readily  in  hot 
alcohol,  but  with  difficulty  in  cold  alcoh<^>L  The  tdeucine  is  much  less  solu- 
ble. According  to  Habermaxx  and  Ehrenfeld  ^  lOf)  parts  of  boiling 
glacial  acetic  acid  diasolve  29.23  parts  of  leucine.  The  specific  rotation  of 
the  ordinary  leucine,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  about  (ct^d"  +  17-5°. 

The  solution  of  leucine  in  water  is  not,  as  a  rule,  precipitated  l>y  metallic 
salts.  The  boiling-hot  solution  may,  however,  be  precipitated  by  a  boiling- 
hot  solution  of  copper  acetate,  and  this  fact  is  made  use  of  in  separating 
leucine  from  other  substances.  If  the  solution  of  leucine  is  boiled  with 
sugar  of  lead  and  then  ammonia  be  added  to  the  cooled  solution,  shining 
crj^stalline  leaves  of  leucine-lead  oxide  separate.  Leucine  dissolves  cupric 
hydrate,  but  does  not  reduce  on  lioiling. 

Leucine  is  readily  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids.  It  gives  crv'stalline  com- 
pounds with  mineral  acids.  If  leucine  hydrochloride  is  boiled  with  alcohol 
containing  3-4  per  cent  HCb  long  narrow  crystalline  prisms  of  leucine  ethyl 
ester  hydrochloride,  melting  at  134^  C,  are  formed  (Rohmaxx).  The 
same  is  produced  by  the  action  of  gaseous  HCl  upon  leucine  in  alcohol, 
and  the  free  eth\d  est4?r  can  \ie  obtained  from  this  by  the  met  hod  suggested 
by  E.  FiscHER.2  This  ester  can  be  separated  from  the  other  amino-acid 
esters  b%^  distillation.  The  pure  leucine  can  l>e  prepared  from  the  ester  by 
boiling  with  water  for  a  long  time.  The  picrate  of  the  leucine  ester  melts  at 
128*^0.  The  phenytisocyanate  compound  of  i-leucine  melts  at  16.S°C. 
and  its  anhydride  at  125**  C,  The  ct-naphtliylisocyanatje  compound  melts  at 
163.5*^  and  /-leucine  ^-naphthalenesulphonate  melts  at  67^^  (corr.  6S°). 

^Zeit«dir.  f,  phyak»b  Chem  ,  37. 

'Rdhmanii,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellach.,  30;   E.  Fischer,  ibid.,  81. 
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Leucine  is  recognized  by  the  appearance  of  balls  or  knobs  under  the 
microscope,  by  its  action  when  heated  (sublimation  test),  and  by  its  com- 
pounds, especially  the  hydrochloride  and  picrate  of  the  ethyl  ester  and  the 
phenylisocyanate  compoimd  of  the  racemic  leucine  obtained  by  heating 
ynih  baryta-water,  the  a-naphthylisocyanate  compound  and  the  leucine 
i$-naphthalenesulphonate.  Leucine  must  first  be  isolated  before  it  can  be 
detected,  and  this  is  best  done  by  preparing  the  ethyl  ester  and  then  dis- 
tilling it. 

Lcucinimide,  CHjjNaOj  =  *  "  CO  NH  CH  C  H  *  ^^  ^^®*  obtained  by  Ritt- 
HAUSEX  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  products  on  boiling  proteins  with  acids,  and 
subsequently  by  R.  Cohn.  Salaskin  *  obtained  it  m  the  peptic  and  tryptic 
digestion  of  hsemoglobin.  As  an  anhydride  of  leucine  (2.5Hdiacipiperazine)  it 
is  probably  formed  by  a  secondary  change,  from  leucine. 

It  crystallizes  in  long  needles  and  sublimes  readily.  The  melting-point  has 
not  been  found  constant  in  the  diffarent  cases.  The  leucinimide  (3.6-diisobutyl- 
2^>diacipiperazine)  prepared  synthetically  by  E.  Fischer'  from  leucine  ethyl 
ester  melted  at  271^  C. 

Isoleucine,  an  isomer  of  leucine,  has  recently  been  discovered  by  F.  Ehr- 
ucH,  but  its  constitution  is  still  unknown.  Ehrlich  first  isolated  it  from 
the  mother-liquor  after  removing  the  sugar  from  molasses,  and  found  it  also 
on  the  hydrolysis  of  several  proteins,  and  considers  it  as  regularly  asso- 
ciated with  ordinary  leucine.  Winterstein  and  Pantanelli  obtained 
it  on  the  hydrolysis  of  the  protein  of  lupin  seeds,  and  it  has  also  been  found 
by  ScHULZE  and  Winterstein  ^  in  sprouts. 

Isoleucine  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  Z-leucine  (1 :  25.8).  It  is  dextro- 
rotatory *m  aqueous  as  well  as  in  acid  solutions  and  in  the  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  acts  more  than  twice  as  strongly  as  ordinary  leucine.  In 
aqueous  solution  the  specific  rotation  is  (a)D=  +9.74®,  in  hydrochloric-acid 
solution  =  +36.8®.  Isoleucine  melts  at  280®,  and  the  benzoyl  compound 
has  a  melting-point  of  116-117°.  Its  copper  salt  is  rather  soluble  in  water 
and,  like  the  copper  salt  of  aminovalerianic  acid,  is  readily  soluble  in  methyl 
alcohol. 

COOH 

Aspartic  Acid  (aminosuccinic  acid),  C4H7N04  =  ^,tt  ,  has   been 

Lrl2 

COOH 

obtdned  on  the  cleavage  of  protein  substances  by  proteolytic  enzymes 
as  well  as  by  boiling  them  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  Hlasiwetz  and 
Habermann  obtained  23.8  per  cent  from  ovalbumin  and  9.3  per  cent 
from  casein,  although  the  product  was  not  quite  pure.    E.  Fischer  and 


'Ritthausen,  Die  Eiweisskdrper  der  Getreidearten,  etc.,  Bonn,  1872;  R.  Cohn, 
Zeitflchr.  f.  phymol    Cbem..  22  and  29;    Salaskin,  ibid.,  32. 

'Ber  d   d   chem.  Gesellsch.,  34. 

'Felix  Ehrlich.  ibid.,  37;  Winterstein  and  Pantanelli,  2^itschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
4d;  Schube  and  Winterstein   ibid,.  45 
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his  coworkerg  *  obtained  3.29  per  cent  aspartic  acid  from  ha?moglobiii, 
2.50  per  cent  from  horn  substance,  and  0.56  per  cent  from  gelatine.  This 
acid  also  occurs  in  secretions  of  sea-snails  (Hexze  ^)  and  is  ver\^  widely 
diffosed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  the  amide  Asparagixe  (aminosuecinic- 
acid  amide),  which  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment and  formation  of  the  proteins  in  the  plants. 

Aj5partic  acid  dissolves  in  256  parts  water  at  lO'^  C.  and  in  1K.6  parts 
boiling  water,  and  cr}^stallizes  on  cooling  as  rhombic  prisms.  The  acid 
prcparefl  from  protein  substances  is  optically  active,  and  its  4  per  cent  solu- 
tion acidihod  with  HCl  ha,s  the  rotation  (nr)D=  +25,7^;  but  it  is  either 
dextrogryratc  or  levogyrate  in  a  water}^  solution,  depending  upon  the  tern- 
pcrature.  It  forms  with  eop}>er  oxide  a  crystalline  compound  which  is 
solul)le  in  boiling-hot  water  and  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  which 
may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  pure  acid  from  a  mixture  with  other 
bodies. 

In  regard  to  the  benaioylaspartic  acids  and  the  diethylester  we  must 

refer  to  the  work  of  E.  Fischer  and  his  collaborators.     For  identification 

we  make  use  of  the  analysis  of  the  free  acid  and  the  copper  salts,  as  well 

as  the  specific  rotation, 

COOH 

CH(NH2) 

Glutamic  acid  (a-aminoglutaric  acid),  C6H9N04  =  CH2         ,  is  obtained 

CH2 
COOH 

from  the  protein  sulistances  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  other  mon- 
amino-acids  and  from  tlie  peptones  (Siegfried).  Hlasiwetz  and  Haber- 
MANN  obtained  29  per  cent  from  casein  by  cleavage  with  hydrochloric  ac\d, 
while  Kutscher  could  obtain  only  1.8  per  cent  glutamic  acid  by  cleavage 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Horbaczewski  has  obtained  15-18  per  cent  glu- 
tamic acid  from  gelatine  and  about  the  same  amoimt  from  hora,  while 
Fischer  and  Dorpinghaus  obtained  only  3  per  cent  from  horn.  Fischer 
and  Abdeiihalden  obtained  LOG  per  cent  from  haemoglobin,  Kittsoher 
3.66  per  cent  from  thymus  histoiie,  and  Abderhalden  and  Pregl  ^  ob- 
tained 8  per  cent  from  ovalbumin- 
Glutamic  acid  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tetrahedra  or  octahedra  or  in 
small  leaves.  It  melts  at  202-203°  C,  w^ith  partial  decomposition.  It 
dissolves  in  100  parts  w^at«r  at  16°  C,  and  in  1500  parts  80  per  cent  alcohol. 


'  Hbsiwetz  and  Habermann,  Annul,  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pbarm.,  laS  and  169;  E.  Fbeher 
and  collaborators,  sec  foot-note  I,  p.   84. 

'  Bcr.  d,  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  34, 

*  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann^  b  c,  159;    Kutscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol,  Chem,,  28 
and   38;     Horbaczewski,   Maly's    Jahresbcr.,   10;    Fischer   and    coUabo raters,    1. 
Alidcrlialden  and  Fregl,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol,  Chem.,  40. 
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It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  d-glutamic  acid  obtidned  from 
proteins  by  boiling  with  an  acid  or  from  the  mother-liquor  from  molasses 
is  dextrorotatory,  and  in  water  has  a  rotation  of  (a)D=  +12.04®  according 
to  Andruk.^  Strong  acids  increase  the  rotation,  and  a  5  per  cent  solution 
of  glutamic  acid  containing  9  p)er  cent  HCl  has  a  rotation  (a)D=  +31.7®, 
while  that  obtained  by  heating  with  barium  hydrate  is  optically  inactive. 
The  (/-glutamic  acid  forms  a  beautifully  crystalline  combination  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  compound  is  used  in  the  isolation  of  glutamic  acid.  On  boiling  with 
cupric  hydrate  a  beautiful  crystalline  copp)er  salt,  which  is  soluble  with 
difficulty,  is  obtained.  Like  the  monamino-acids  in  general,  glutamic  acid 
is  not  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  In  regard  to  the  benzoylglu- 
imlc  acids  and  the  diethylester  we  must  refer  to  the  works  of  Fischer.^ 
The  hydrochloride,  the  a-naphthylisocyanate  of  glutamic  acid  which  melts 
at  236-237®  C,  the  analysis  of  the  free  acid,  and  the  specific  rotation  are 
used  in  its  detection. 

C6H4(0H) 

CH2 
Tyrosine  (p-oxyphenyl-a-aminopropionic  acid) ,  C9H1 1NO3 = qtt  / j^tt  v  ,  is 

COOH 

produced  from  most  protein  substances  (not  from  gelatine  and  reticulin) 
under  the  same  conditions  as  leucine,  which  it  habitually  accompanies.  The 
largest  quantity  of  tyrosine  obtained  from  animal  proteins  was  obtained 
by  Fischer  and  Skita  from  fibroin,  namely,  10  per  cent.  The  maxi- 
mum obtained  from  thymus  histone  (Kutscher)  was  6.3  per  cent,  from 
horn  substance  (R.  Cohn)  4.6  per  cent,  from  casein  (Reach)  4.55  per  cent, 
from  fibrin  (Kuhne)  3.86  per  cent,  from  ovalbumin,  seralbumin,  and  ser- 
globulin  (K.  Morner)  2.4,  2.0,  and  3.0  per  cent  respectively,  from  syntonin 
(Reach)  1.37  per  cent,  from  hsemoglobin  (Fischer  and  Abderhalden) 
1.5  per  cent,  and  from  elastin  (Schwarz  3)  0.34  per  cent.  It  is  especially 
found  with  leucine  in  large  quantities  in  old  cheese  {Tvpoi),  form  which 
it  derives  its  name.  Tyrosine  has  not  with  certainty  been  found  in  per- 
fectly fresh  organs.  It  occurs  in  the  intestine  in  the  digestion  of  protein 
substances,  and  it  has  about  the  same  physiological  and  pathological  im- 
portance as  leucine. 

Tyrosine  was  prepared  by  Erlenmeyer  and  Lipp  from  p-aminophenyl- 
alanine  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  and  according  to  another  method  by 


'  See  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  3,  p.  469. 

M.C. 

'Fischer  and  Skita,  1.  c;  Kutscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  88;  R.  CJohn,  ibid,, 
2S;  Reach,  Virchow'a  Arch.,  158;  Kiihne,  ibid,,  39;  K.  M5mer,  Zeitschr.  f,  physiol 
(3iem.,  M;   Fiacher  and  Abderhalden,  ibid,,  I.  c;   Schwarz,  ibid.,  18. 
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Erlenmeyeb  and  Halsey,*  On  fusing  with  caustic  alkali  it  yields  p-oxy- 
benzoic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia.  On  putrefaction  it  may  yield 
p-hydroeou marie  acid,  oxyphenylacetic  acid,  and  />-cresoL 

Naturally  wcurring  tyrosine  and  that  obtained  by  the  cleavage  of  pro- 
tein sul)stances  is  generally  ^tyrosine,  while  that  obt  ained  by  decomposition 
with  baryta-water  or  prepared  sjTithetieally  is  inactive,  v.  Likpmaxn^ 
has  obtained  (f-tyrosine  from  beet-sprouts.  The  statements  as  to  specific 
rotation  of  tyrosine  are  somewhat  variable.  For  tyrosine  from  proteins  E. 
FiscHKR  has  found  a  rotation  of  ia)u  ^  —  12.56  to  13.2"'  for  the  hydrochloric- 
acid  solution,  while  Schulzk  and  Winterstkin  ^  ojjtained  higher  results 
using  tyrosine  from  ])lants,  namely,  (a)D=^16.2°.  These  investigators 
believe  that  when  lower  results  are  obtained  a  contamination  with  racemic 
tyrosine  is  the  cause. 

Tyrosine  in  a  very  impure  state  may  be  in  the  form  of  balls  similar  to 
leucine.  The  purified  tyrosine,  on  the  contrary »  appears  as  colorless,  silky, 
fine  needles  which  are  often  grouped  into  tufts  or  balls.  It  is  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  water,  l>eing  dissolved  by  2454  |>arts  water  at  20°  C.  and  154 
parts  boiling  wat^r,  separating,  however,  as  tufts  of  needles  on  cooling. 
It  dissolves  more  easily  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  ammonia,  or  a  mineral 
acid*  It  is  difficultly  solul>le  in  acetic  acid.  Crj^stals  of  tyrosine  separate 
from  an  ammoniacal  solution  on  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  aiii- 
raonia.  One  hundred  parts  glacial  acetic  acid  dissolve  on  boiling  only  O.IS 
parts  tyrosine,  and  by  this  means,  especially  on  adding  an  equal  volume  of 
alcohol  before  boihng,  the  leucine  can  be  quantitatively  separated  from  the 
tyrosine  (Habekmann  and  Ehrenfeld).  The  Myrosine  ethyl  ester  er\*s^ 
tallizes  in  colorless  prisms  which  melt  at  108-109°  C.  The  naphthyliso- 
cyanate-Myrosine  melts  at  205-206°.  Tyrosine  can  he  oxidized  with  the 
formation  of  dark-colored  products  by  various  plant  as  well  as  animal 
oxidiises»  so-called  tyrosinases  (see  Cliapter  I).  By  the  enzyme  occurring 
in  beet-juice  tyrosine  can  be  converted  into  homogentisic  acid  (Gonxer- 
MANN  *),  TyrosJM  is  identified  by  its  crystalline  form  and  by  the  following 
Inactions; 

PiRiA*8  Test,  Tyrasine  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  by  which  tyrosine-sulphuric  acid  is  formed;  it  is  allowed  to 
cool,  diluted  with  water,  neutralized  l^y  BaCOa,  and  filtered.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  the  filtrate  gives  a  beautiful  violet  color. 


*  Erlenmeyer  and  Lipp,  Ber,  d.  d*  cheta.  Gescllj*eh.,  la;  Erlemneyer  and  Halaeyp 
ilnd,.  30. 

^  Ibtd..  17, 

*S<?e  Uoppe-Seyler-Thierfelder,  Hundb  d  physiol.  u.  pathol.  chem,  .Analyse,  7- 
Auflag?,  1003.  Also  E.  Fischer,  Bor,  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellscb,,  32;  Schulie  and  Winter- 
Btein,  Zeitschr-  f.  pbyniol.  Chem.,  45, 

*  Pfliiger'*  Arch.,  St, 
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This  reaction  is  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  free  mineral  acids  and  by  the 
addition  cS  too  much  ferric  chloride. 

Hofmann's  Test.  If  some  water  is  poured  on  a  small  quantity  of 
tyrosine  in  a  test-tube  and  a  few  drops  of  Millon's  reagent  added  and  then 
the  mixture  boiled  for  some  time,  the  liquid  becomes  a  beautiful  red  and 
then  yields  a  red  precipitate.  Mercuric  nitrate  may  first  be  added,  then, 
after  this  has  boiled,  nitric  acid  containing  some  nitrous  acid. 

Dexigbs'  Test,  modified  by  C.  MOrner,^  is  performed  as  follows:  To 
a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  a  solution  consisting  of  1  vol.  formaline,  45  vols. 
water,  and  .55  vols,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  add  a  little  tyrosine  in  sub- 
stance or  in  solution  and  heat  to  boiling.  A  beautiful  permanent  green 
coloration  is  obtwied. 

CH2.C6H5 

Phenylalanine  (phenyl-«-aminopropionic  acid),  C9HiiN02=»  CH(NH2), 

COOH 
was  first  found  by  E.  Schulze  and  Barbieri  2  in  etiolated  lupin  sprouts. 
It  is  produced  in  the  acid  cleavage  of  protein  substances.  E.  Fischer 
and  his  collaborators  ^  obtained  3.38  per  cent  phenylalanine  from  haemo- 
globin, 3.0  per  cent  from  horn  substance,  2.5  per  cent  from  ovalbumin  and 
casern,  1.5  per  cent  from  fibroin,  and  0.4  per  cent  from  gelatine.  Abder- 
HALDEx  and  Schittenhelm  obtained  3.89  per  cent  from  elastin. 

The  ^phenylalanine  crystallizes  in  small,  shining  leaves  or  fine  needles 
which  are  rather  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  but  readily  soluble  in 
hot  water.  A  5  per  cent  solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sul- 
phuric acid  is  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  while  a  more  dilute 
solution  is  not  precipitated.  On  putrefaction,  phenylalanine  yields  phenyl- 
acetic  acid.  On  heating  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid 
(25  per  cent)  an  odor  of  phenylacetaldehyde  is  produced  and  benzoic  acid 
is  formed. 

The  separation  and  preparation  of  the  three  amino-acids,  aspartic 
acid,  glutamic  acid,  and  tyrosine,  from  a  mixture  of  hydrolytic  decomposi- 
tion products  of  protein  substances  is  performed  essentially  according 
to  the  method  suggested  by  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann  with  the  modi- 
fications and  changes  proposed  by  other  investigators.  The  isolation  and 
purification  of  the  amino-acids  can  be  best  accomplished  according  to  E. 
FiscHER^s  method,  which  consists  essentially  in  esterifying  the  acids  first 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  separating  the  esters  from  their  hydro- 
chloride by  means  of  alkali,  and  then  fractionally  distilling  the  esters  under 
very  low  pressure,  and  finally  saponifying  the  different  fractions  by 
boiling  with  water  or  by  heating  with  baryta-water.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  book  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  these  methods,  there- 

^Denigds,  Compt.  rend.,  130;  C.  Mdraer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37. 
'Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  14,  azul  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12. 
'See  foot-note  1,  p.  84. 
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fore  we  must  refer  for  further  iiifonnation  to  HoppFy-SEYLER-THiEHFEL- 
der's  '*  Handbuch  der  phys^iologlsch-  uiid  pathologisch-ehemisclien  Analyse/' 
7.  Aufltige,  and  to  Fisc:hek's  *  eollerted  works  on  this  sul>ject. 

We  must  here  add  that  the  preparation  of  the  ^-naphthalenesulpho- 
derivatives  aceordins  to  I'isciier  and  Hehcbll,  of  the  4-nitrotoliLiene-2' 
sulpho-t^ompounds  accnrdiiig  to  Siegfried,  and  of  the  of-naphthyliso- 
cyanate  comp^iunds  according  to  Neuberg  and  JManas^k^  are  also  of 
importance  in  the  detection  and  isolation  of  many  of  the  amino-acids. 

Cystine  J  C6H12N3S2O4  {the  disu!phide  of  tt-amino-^-thiolactic  acid), 
CH.— S— S— CH2 

CHfNHg)  CFKNHa),  was  first  obtained  with  positiveness  as  a  cleavage 
COOH  COOH 

product  of  protein  substances  by  K.  Morner,  and  then  also  by  Embden. 
KiJLZ  ^  obtained  it  also  once  as  a  product  of  tryptic  digestion  of  fibrin. 
MoRNER  obtained  6,8  per  cent  cystine  from  ox-horn,  13.92  per  cent  from 
human  hair,  7.62  per  cent  from  the  membrane  of  the  hen  egg,  2.53  per 
cent  from  seralbumin,  L51  per  cent  from  serglobulin,  1.17  per  cent  from 
fibruiogen,  and  0.29  per  cent  from  ovalbumin. 

According  to  Neuberg  and  Mayer  *  two  kinds  of  cystine  occur  in  nature, 
namely,  siom-cystine  and  protfin'Ctfsiine.     Stone-cystine  is  the  disulphide  of 

CH2NH2       CH2NH3 
/?-amino-a-thiolactic  acid,  CH^ — S—S — CH 

COOH  COOH 

It  is  difficult  to  say  w^hich  cystine  w*e  have  had  in  the  various  cases 
where  it  has  been  found.  The  protein-cystine  has  been  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  protein  substance,  but  also  from  calculi,  while  the  stone-t*ystinc  has 
only  been  obtained  from  urinarj^  calculi.  Roth  era  could  not  find  any 
difference  between  the  stone-cyst ine  and  the  cystine  prepared  from  hair»  and 
Fischer  and  Suzuki  ^  arrived  at  similar  results,  which  seems  to  pliice  the 
existence  of  stone-cyst  ine  in  doubt.  The  occurrence  of  two  stereo  isomeric 
cystines  is  not  improbable,  and  important  obser\'ations  of  Morner  show  that 
the  cystine-yielding  group  of  the  protein  substances  contains  two  cystines. 

Cystine  occurs  in  rare  cases  in  the  urine  or  as  a  calculus,  and  has  also 
been  found  in  ox-kidneys,  in  the  liver  of  the  horse  and  dolphin,  and  in 
traces  in  the  liver  of  a  drutdiard.     AbderhaldEiN**  has  found  cystine  in 


*  Ber.  d.  d,  chem.  GesellHch,,  S&»  p,  530,  His  collpctpd  works  on  this  subject 
may  l>e  found  in  Fi&cber's  *' Untersuchungen  ijlx*r  AminoNauren,  Pob-pfptide  wad  Pro* 
teine  189^1906/'  Berlin,  IMC, 

'  Fifwher  and  Bergell,  Bcr,  d.  d.  cheni.  Gcselbch,,  35;  Neuberg  and  Manaase,  iWd., 
38;   Siegfritxl,  Zeitschr  f.  phyMiol.  Chem,,  43. 

K.  Morner,  ibid,,  28,  34,  and  42;  EmlxJen,  ^ui.,  32j  Kuiz,  Zeitsehn  f.  Biologic,  27. 

*  Zeitscbr.  f.  physioI.  Chem.,  44. 

*  Rothera,  Jourii.  of  PhysioL,  32;  Fischer  and  Suzuki,  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol  Chem.,  -IS* 
*ZeitJschr.  f.  physio!.  Chem,,  38. 
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the  urine  and  also  abundantly  in  the  organs  '(spleen)  in  a  case  of  parental 
cystine  diathesb. 

The  constitution  of  cystine  has  been  explained  by  Friedmann,^  and  he 
has  also  established  the  relationship  between  cystine  and  taurine.  Cystine 
Ls  the  disulphide  of  cysteine,  which  is  a-amino-^thiolactic  acid.  From 
cysteine  Friedmann  obtained  cysteinic  acid  (aminosulphopropionic  acid), 

CH2SO2OH 
CsHrXSOs^CHCNHg),  from  which  taurine  is  produced  by  splitting  off  CO2. 
COOH 

Cystine  has  also  been  prepared  synthetically.  Starting  from  ethyl 
formyl  hippurate,  Erlenmeyer,  Jr.,  and  Stoop  first  prepared  the  benzoyl- 
serine  ester,  and  then  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide  they  obtained  the 
benzoylcystine  ester.  On  splitting  the  latter  with  HCl  they  obtained 
cysteine,  and  then  inactive  cystine  on  oxidation.  Gabriel  2  has  also  pre?- 
pared  an  isocysteine  by  the  cleavage  of  rhodandihydrouracil  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  inactive  cystine  by  the  oxidation  of  this  isocysteine. 

Cystine  cr\'stallizes  in  thin,  colorless,  hexagonal  plates.  It  is  not  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  acetic,  acid,  but  dissolves  in  mineral  acids  and 
oxalic  acid.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alkalies  and  ammonia,  but  not  in  ammo- 
nium carbonate.  Cystine  is  optically  active,  being  levorotatory.  Morner 
found  it  to  be  (a)D  =  —224.3°.  On  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  it 
can.  according  to  Morner,  be  changed  into  a  modification  crystallizing  in 
needles  and  with  a  weaker  levorotatory  power,  and  indeed  it  can  be 
changed  into  a  dextrorotatory  modification.  On  heating  with  HCl  to 
165°  for  12-15  hours  Neuberg  and  Mayer  obtained  inactive  cystiiie.  It  is 
questionable  whether  this  is  identical  with  the  inactive  cystine  prepared 
by  Erlenmeyer  synthetically.  By  fungus  fermentation  with  Aspergillus 
niger  they  obtained  dextrorotatory  cystine.  Cystine  has  no  melting-point 
but  slowly  decomposes  at  258-261^  On  boiling  cystine  with  caustic  alkali 
it  decomposes  and  yields  alkali  sulphide,  which  can  be  detected  by  lead 
acetate  or  sodium  nitroprusside.  According  to  Morner  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  sulphur  is  separated.  On  treatment  of  cystine  with  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  develops  only  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  cysteine.  On  shaking  a  solution  of  cystine  in  an  excess  of  sodium 
hydrate  with  benzoyl  chloride,  a  voluminous  precipitate  of  benzoyl  cystine 
is  obtained  (Baumann  and  Goldmann^).  The  benzoyl  compound  melts 
at  182-184°.  The  phenylcyanate  compound  melts  at  160°  and  on  boiling 
^'ith  25  per  cent  HCl  is  transformed  into  its  anhydride,  a  hydantoin  melting 
at  119^.  Cystine  forms  crystalline  salts  with  mineral  acids  and  with  bases. 
For  isolating  and  separating  cystine  the  precipitation  with  mercuric  acetate 

'  Uofmeister's  BeitrSge,  3,  p.  1. 

'Erlenmeyer  and  Stoop,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  36;    Gabriel,  ibid,,  38. 

'MOmer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  34;    Baumann  and  Goldmann,  ibid.,  12. 
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rv9H 


is  especially  suited.  On  heating  upon  platinum-foil  cystine  does  not  melt, 
but  ignites  and  bums  with  a  bluish-green  flame,  with  the  generation  of  a 
peculiar  sharp  odor;  When  warmed  with  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  with 
decomposition  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a  reddish-brown  residue,  which 
does  not  give  the  niurexid  test.  Cvstine  is  gradually  precipitated  from  ita 
Bulphuric  acid  solution  by  phosphotungstic  acid. 

Stone-cysline^  according  toNEUiiEKu  and  ilAVEH,  difTersin  many  regards 
f  r om  t he  o rd i n  ar}^  cyst i n e ,  among  wh i c h  t he  f ol I ow ing  w ill  be  men t  i ii n e d : 
Tlie  optically  active  st one-cyst ine  crystallines  in  needles,  the  specific  rota- 
tion is  {a)D  =  -2t>6'';  it  melts  at  190-192'*  with  marked  swelling  up.  The 
Ijenzoyl  compound  melts  at  157-159°;  the  phenylcyanate  compound  melts 
at  170-172°,  and  it  is  not  changed  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.         I 

In  the  detection  and  identification  of  cystine  we  make  use  of  the  cr>^tal- 
tine  form,  the  behavior  on  heating  on  plat  in  un>f  oil,  and  tJic  sulphur  reac- 
tion after  boiling  with  alkali.  As  to  its  preparation  from  protein  substances 
see  K.  MbuxER.i  In  regard  to  the  detection  of  cvstine  in  the  urine 
Chapter  XV. 

CH2.SH 

Cysteine  (a-araino-j9-thiolactic  acid),  CaHyNSOj^CHCXH^),  is  formed  from  cy»- 

COUH 
tine  by  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  arid.    It  is  jdso  produced  in  the  cleavage 
of  prf>f4*in  substances,  but  this  is  considered  by  Morner  and  Paiten  ^asa  serond-. 
ary  formation,  while  Embden  considers  it  as  primarj^  from  proteins  poor  in  sul-? 
phur.     Besides  a-amino-/?-thiocystcine  occurring  in  the  proteins  we  may  prob- 
ably also  have  a  /?-amiiio-fr-tIiiorytileine.   Ac  cording  to  Mokner  the  thiolartic  acid 
which  ln^  obtained  on  tlic  dccomiK>sition  of  cystine  probably  origitmtcs  from  the 
latter,  while  the  rt-amino-;?-lhiocyst4-inp  is  probably  the  niother-substance  of  the 
alanine  obtained  at  the  same  time.     Cysteine  ciiu  Ix^  readily  coiwertcd  into  cystine. 

Towards  alkalies  and  lead  acetate  it  acts  like  cystine.  With  sodium  nitro- 
prussidc  and  alkali  it  gi\'cs  a  deep  purple-red  coloration ;  with  ferric  chloride  the 
stjhition  gives  an  itidigo-blue  eoloration  which  tjuicklv  disap|>cars, 

€lh  ' 

Thiolactic  acid  trt-thiolactie  acid), CjH5S03=  CH.SH,  has  been  found  once  as  a' 

COOH 
cleavage  pro<iuet  of  ox -horn  by  Baiimann  and  Suter.  It  haa  been  shown  by 
Friedmaxn  that  thia  aeid  is  a  regular  cleavage  product  of  keratin  substancei*,  and 
that  it  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  proteins.  Fhankel  '  obtained  the  acid 
from  hiemoglobin.  The  pyroracemic  acid  obtained  by  Mokner  as  a  decomposi- 
tion product  from  several  protein  substances  originates,  aecording  to  Morner, 
only  in  part  from  the  cystine. 

Taurine*  (aminoethylsulphonicaeid),C2H7NS03  =  ,4/'  ^  ^^„,  has  not 

Ltl2.1sU2.Url 

been  obtained  as  a  cleavage  product  of  protein  substances;  still  its  origin 

^Z^atschr.  f.  physio i.  Chem.,  34. 

*  See  foot-note  2,  p.  28. 

•Suter,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol,  Chem.,  20;  Friedmann,  Hofmeister^a  Beitragc,  S; 
Friinkeb  Sitzuagsl>er  d.  Wien.  Akad.,  112,  II.  b,  1903. 

♦Taurine  dovn  not  Lx*ltmg  to  the  cleavage  pix>duct«  of  the  proteins,  but  for  practical 
reaaoDii  it   uill  bo  descrilxd  In  eoimeetion  with  cystine. 
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from  proteins  has  been  shown  by  Friedmann  by  the  close  relationship 
that  taurine  bears  to  cysteine.  Taurine  is  especially  known  as  a  cleavage 
product  of  tanrocholic  acid  and  may  occur  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  intestinal 
contents.  Taurine  has  also  been  found  in  the  lungs  and  kidneys  of  oxen 
and  in  the  blood  and  muscles  of  cold-blooded  animals. 

Taurine  cr>'stallizes  in  colorless,  often  in  large,  shining,  4-  or  6-sided  prisms. 
It  dissolves  in  15-16  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  rather 
more  easily  in  warm  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether; 
in  cold  spirits  of  wine  it  dissolves  slightly,  but  better  when  warm.  Taurine 
yields  acetic  and  sulphurous  acids,  but  no  alkali  sulphides,  on  boiling  with 
strong  caustic  alkali.  The  content  of  sulphur  can  be  determined  as  .sul- 
phuric acid  after  fusing  with  saltpetre  and  soda.  Taurine  comb'mes  with 
metallic  oxides.  The  combination  with  mercuric  oxide  is  white,  insoluble, 
and  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  taurine  is  boiled  with  freshly  precipitated 
mercuric  oxide  (J.  Lang  ^).  This  compound  may  be  used  in  detecting  the 
presence  of  taurine.    Taurine  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic  saltg. 

The  preparation  of  taurine  from  ox-bile  is  very  simple.  The  bile  is  boiled 
a  few  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  filtrate  from  the  dyslysin  and 
choloidic  acid  is  concentrated  well  on  the  water-bath,  and  filtered  hot  so 
as  to  remove  the  common  salt  and  other  substances  which  have  separated. 
The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  dissolved  m  5  ptr 
cent  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  with  10  vols.  95  per  cent  alcohol. 
The  crystals  are  readily  purified  by  recrystallization  from  water.  The 
alcoholic  solution  can  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  glycocoll.  After  the 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  treated  with  a 
solution  of  lead  hydroxide,  filtered,  the  lead  removed  by  H2S,  and  the  filtrate 
strongly  concentrated.  The  crystals  which  separate  are  dissolved  and  de- 
colorized by  animal  charcoal  and  the  solution  then  evaporated  to  cr}'stalli- 
zation. 

Though  taurine  shows  no  positive  reactions,  it  is  chiefly  identified  by 
its  cTOtalline  form,  by  its  solubility  in  water  and  insolubility  in  alcohol,  by 
its  combmation  with  mercuric  oxide,  by  its  non-precipit ability  by  metallic 
salts,  and  above  all  by  its  sulphur  content. 

Oxymonamino-acids. 

CH,(OH) , 
Serine  (a-amino-^-oxypropionic  acid) ,  C3H7NO3 = CH  (NH2) ,  was  obt  ained 

COOH 
by  E.  Fischer  and  his  collaborators  ^  as  a  cleavage  product  from  fibroin  (1.6 
per  cent),  horn  substance  (0.68  per  cent),  sericine,  gelatine  (0.4  per  cent), 
aad  casein.     Kossel  and  Dakin  ^  obtained  7.8  per  cent  from  salmine. 
Synthetically  it  was  prepared  by  E.  Fischer  and  Leuchs  ^  from  ammonia. 


'  See  Bialy's  Jahresber.,  6. 

'See  foot-note  1,  p.  84. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 

*Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Geaellsch.,  35,  and  Sitzungsber.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  Berlin,  1902- 
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hydrocyanic  acid,  and  glycolyl  aldelij^de.  Serine  has  also  been  prepared  by 
Erlenmeyer,  Jr.,  and  Stoop  ^  by  starting  with  ethyl  formyl  hippurate 
and  converting  it  by  reduction  into  benzoylserine  ester,  from  which 
benzoylserine  was  ob tamed  by  saponification  with  alcoholic  potash,  and 
then  from  this,  serine  was  obtained  by  boihng  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Isoaerine  (y9-amino-iir-oxypropionic  acid)  has  been  prepared  by  Ellingkr  from 
dianiinoprnpionif  hydrobroinidc  and  silver  nitrite,  and  by  Neuberg  and  Silber- 
MANN  ■  from  diamiiiupropionic  hydrochloride. 

Serine  does  not  dissolve  readily  in  cold  water  (23  parts  w^ater  at  20°  C). 
but  more  easily  in  hf>t  water.  The  solution  is  inactive  and  has  a  sweet 
taste.  Serine  crystallizes  from  water  in  thin  plates,  which  melt  at  240° 
with  the  generation  of  a  gas. 

Arconiitig  to  Skraitp,  oxyaminosuccinic  acid,  CitMrNOft,  is  very  probably 
hydrolytic  cleavage  product  of  the  [jroteins.     This  acid  has  been  prepared  synn 
thetically  by  Neuuehg  tmd  Silhermann  from  diaminoBUcciiiic  acid  and  bariun 
nitrite   in  snlphurit-aeitl    soIotioJi.     (Jxyaminosubcric  acid,  (.^H,jNOft,  has  beeul 
found  by  WiiULCEMUTH  as  a  clunvsige  jiroiluct  of  a  liver  inicleoprotcid,  and  thef 
acid  C^HisNO,,,  isolated  by  Orgi.er  and   Xeubehg  '  from  chondroitin-sulphuric 
acid,  but  not  from  protein,  and  considered  by  them  as  tetraoxyaminocaproic  acid, 
seems  also  to  belong  to  the  oxyanuno-acid  group, 

2.    Diamino-acids  (Hexone  Bases). 
Arginiae  (giianidiBe-<Tf -amino valerianic  acid), 

CeHuN^Os-  (CHo)2       , 

CH(NH2) 
COOH 

first  discovered  by  ScHirLZE  and  Steiger  in  etiolated  lupin-  and  pumpkin- 
sprouts,  has  later  been  found  in  other  germinating  plants,  in  tubers  and 
roote.  GuLEWiTscH  has  found  arginine  in  the  ox-spleen.  It  was  first 
found  by  Hedi??  as  a  cleavage  product  of  hom  substance,  gelatine,  and 
sever  id  jiroteins.  imd  then  by  Kn.s.sKL  and  his  pupils  as  a  general  cleav-^ 
age  product  rff  protein  substances  a^  a  chiss.  The  greatest  quantity  wa 
obtained  from  the  protamines;  but  tlie  histones  and  certain  plant  proteins 
(edestin  and  the  protein  from  pine  seeds)  also  yield  abundant  arginine. 
Arginine  also  occurs  among  the  products  of  tr>^ptic  digestion  {Kossel  and 

KtrrSCHEH). 

On  boiling  wnth  bar>'ta-water  as  well  tis  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme, 


^  Ber,  d.  d.  cbem.  Gescllsch.,  3o. 

*EUing«r,  iWJ.,  87;    Nculierg  and  Siltiormann,  ibid.,  37. 
*Skraup,  Zeitschr.   f.  physioU  Chen*,,  42;    Neuljerg  and  Silbenikatin,  ibid.,  44; 
Wohlgprnutb,  tfcid.,  44;    Orglor  and  NruW-rK,  ibid.^  37, 
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argirme,  discovered  by  Kossel  and  Dakin,^  arginine  yields  urea  and 
ornithine.  Ai^ginine  has  been  prepared  synthetically  from  ornithine  (a-^-di- 
aminovalerianic  acid)  and  cyanamide  by  Schulze  and  Winterstein.^ 

Aigmine  crystallizes  in  rosette-like  tufts,  plates,  or  thin  prisms,  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  With  several  acids  and 
metallic  salts  it  forms  crystalline  salts  and  double  salts  respectively.  Its 
acidified  watery  solution  is  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  The  most 
important  salts  are  the  copper-nitrate  (CoHi4N402)2.Cu(N03)2H-3H20  and 
theah'er  salts  C5Hi4N402.HN03H-AgN03  (the  more  readily  soluble)  and 
C^i4N402.AgN03+JH20  (the  more  difficultly  soluble)  and  its  compound 
with  picrolonic  acid  (Steudel  3). 

Arginine  is  dextrorotatory,  but  the  arginine  obtained  by  Kutscher  in 
the  tiyptic  digestion  of  fibrin  was  inactive.  On  oxidation  with  perman- 
ganate it  splits  off  guanidine,  which  can  be  precipitated  with  sodium  picrate. 
Orglmeister  ^  bases  his  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  arginine 
in  mixtures  obtained  by  hydrolysis  upon  this  fact. 

CH,.(NH,) 

Omithine  ( a-^-diamino valerianic  acid),  CaHuNjO,*"  pu^vfr  y  ^®  ^^^  *  primary 

COOH  ' 
deavage  product  of  proteins,  but  is  formed  from  aiginine  on  boiling  with  baryta- 
water.  Jaffb,'  who  first  discovered  this  body,  obtained  it  as  a  cleavage  product 
from  omithuric  acid,  which  is  found  in  the  urine  of  hens  fed  with  benzoic  acid. 
The  omitiiine  which  E.  Fischer  and  recently  Sorensen  *  have  prepared  syn- 
thetically yields,  as  shown  by  Ellinger,  putrescine  (tetramethylenediamine) , 
CJ1,(NH,)„  on  putrefaction.  A.  Lobwy  and  Neuberg  '  have  shown  that  orni- 
thine is  split  into  putrescine  and  COs  in  the  organism  of  cystinuria  patients. 

Omithine  is  a  non-crystalline  sulwtance  which  dissolves  in  water,  giving  an 
ilkaline  reaction,  and  yields  several  crystalline  salts.  It  is  precipitated  by 
phof^hotungstic  acid  and  several  metallic  salts,  but  not  by  silver  nitrate  and 
baryta-water  (differing  from  arginine ).  Omithine  hydrochloride  is  dextrorotatory ; 
the  syntheticaUy  prepared  is  inactive.  On  shaking  omithine  with  benzoyl  chloride 
ind  caustic  soda  it  is  converted  into  dibenzoylomithine  (omithuric  acid).  On 
splitting  artificially  prepared  racemic  omithuric  acid  Sorensen  has  shown  that 
the  naturally  occurnn^  omithuric  acid  is  identical  with  the  dextrorotatory  a-d- 
dibenioyldiaminovalenanic  acid. 

Diaminoacetic  acid,  C5HJ»JA-CH(NH,),C00H,  was  obtained  by  Drechsel* 
tt  a  cleavage  product  of  casein  by  boiling  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.     It 

'  Schulae  and  Steiger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  11;  Schulze  and  Castoro,  ibid,,  41; 
GolewHach,  ilnd.,  30;  Hedin,  Ond.,  20  and  21;  Kossel  and  Kutscher,  ibid.,  22,  25,  26; 
Ko«l  and  Dakin,  ibid,,  41. 

'Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  82,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  84. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37  and  44. 

'Hofmeister's  Beitrfige,  7. 

*fier.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  10  and  11. 

*Fbeher,  ibid.,  34;    Sdrensen,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44. 

'EDioger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29;  Loewy  and  Neuberg,  ibid.,  48. 

*Ber.  d.  liefas.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch..  44. 
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crystallizes  in  prisms  and  gives  a  monobenzoyl  compound  which  is  not  very  soluble 
in  cold  water  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  can  be  used  in  the  isolation 
of  the  acid. 

CHgCNHg) 

Lysine  (a-6-diaminocaproic  acid),  C6Hi4N202=  r^rrfxra  n>   was    first 

Lrl(iNxl2; 

COOH 
obtained  by  Drechsel  as  a  cleavage  product  of  casein.  Later  he  and  his 
pupils,  as  well  as  Kossel  and  others,  found  it  among  the  cleavage  products 
of  various  proteins.  It  has  not  been  detected  in  some  vegetable  pro- 
teins such  as  zein  and  gluten-protein.  E.  Schulze  found  lysine  in  ger- 
minating plants  of  the  Lupinus  luteus,  and  Winterstein  found  it  in  ripe 
cheese.  It  has  been  obtained  in  largest  amounts  (28.8  per  cent)  by  Kosskl 
and  Dakin  ^  from  the  protamine  a-cyprinine. 

Lysine  has  been  s>Tithetically  prepared  by  E.  Fischer  and  Weigert.^ 
This  lysine  was  inactive,  while  that  prepared  from  protein  is  always  optic- 
ally active  and  dextrorotatory.  On  heating  with  barium  hydrate  it  is 
converted  into  the  inactive  modification.  According  to  Ellinger  ^  lysine 
yields  cadaverine  (pentamethylenediamine),  C6Hio(NH2)2,  on  putrefaction, 
and  this  base  is  formed  from  the  lysine  in  the  organism  of  those  with  cysti- 
nuria  and  at  the  same  time  CO2  is  split  off  (A.  Loewy  and  Neuberg). 

Lysine  is  readily  soluble  in  water  but  is  not  crystalline.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid  but  not  by  silver  nitrate 
and  baryta-water  (differing  from  arginine  and  histidine).  It  gives  two 
hydrochlorides  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  platinum  chloride  a 
chloroplatinate  which  is  precipitable  by  alcohol  and  has  the  compo- 
sition C6Hi4N202.H2PtCltt+C2H50H.  It  gives  two  silver  salts  with 
AgNOa;  one  has  the  formula  AgN03+C6Hi4N202  and  the  other  AgN03-h 
C6H14N0O2.HNO3.  With  benzoyl  chloride  and  alkali,  lysine  forms  an  acid, 
bfsuric  acidj  C6Hi2(C7H60)2N202  (Drechsel),  which  is  homologous  with 
omithuric  acid  and  whose  difficultly  soluble  acid  barium  salt  may  be  used 
in  the  separation  of  lysine.^  The  rather  insoluble  picrate,  w^hich  is  pre- 
cipitated from  a  not  too  dilute  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  by  sodium 
picrate,  may  also  be  used  in  the  detection  of  lysine. 


*  Drechsel,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  PhysiQl.,  1891,  and  licr.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesollscli.,  2.*; 
Siegfried,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1891,  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  24;  Hedin, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21;  Kossel,  ibid.,  25;  Kossel  and  Mathews,  ibid.,  25; 
Kossel  and  Kutscher,  ibid,,  31;  Kutscher,  ibid.,  29;  Schtdze,  ibid,,  28;  Winterstein, 
cited  in  Schulze  and  Winterstein,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologic,  I,  Abt.  1,  1902;  Kossel 
and   Dakin,  Zeitschr.   f.  physiol.  Chem.,  40. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  35. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29. 

*  Drechsel,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28;  see  also  C.  Willdenow,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  25. 
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KuTSCHER  and  Lohmann  '  have  found  a  lysine  having  somewhat  different 
properties  in  the  final  products  of  pancreas  autolysis. 

Ljsatinc  or  Lysatinine.  The  formula  of  this  substance  is  either  CJI  3X5,0^  or 
CHi.XaO  +  HX).  In  the  first  vsse  this  base  would  appear  to  be  a  homologue  of 
creatine,  C4H»NiOj,  and  in  the  other  case  a  homologue  of  creatinine,  C4H7Nj(>,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  this  body  is  called  lysatine  as  well  as  lysatinine.  It  is  still 
a  question  whether  lysatine  is  a  chemical  individual  or,  as  Hedin  suggests,  only 
a  mixture  of  lysine  and  arginine.' 

Histidine,  C6H9N3O2,  is  perhaps  not  a  diamino-acid,  as  P^'rankel^ 
first  showed,  but,  according  to  the  investigations  of  H.  Pauly,  Knoop 

CH-NH\ 
C kA^ 

and  WixDAU.s,^  is  an  a(?)-amino-/?-imidazolpropionic  acid,  CH2 

CHNHj 
COOH 

Frankel  *  ha.s  made  several  objections  to  Pauly,  Knoop  and  Windaus's 
^•iew  that  histidine  is  an  imidazol  derivate,  which  seem  to  be  well  founded, 
therefore  the  question  as  to  the  constitution  of  histidine  remains  still  an 
open  one. 

Histidine  ^  was  first  discovered  by  Kossel  in  the  cleavage  products  of 
sturine.  It  was  then  found  by  Hedin  in  the  cleavage  products  of  pro- 
teins by  acid  hydrolysis,  and  by  Kutscher  among  the  products  of  tr\'ptic 
digestion,  and  finally  also  as  a  cleavage  product  of  different  protein  sub- 
stances. It  does  not  occur  in  the  protamines,  with  the  exception  of  sturine. 
Of  the  protein  bodies  globin  (from  horse-haemoglobin)  seems  to  \ye  richest  in 
histidine,  as  Abderhalden  found  10.96  per  cent.  It  also  occurs  in  germi- 
nating plants  (E.  SCHULZK^). 

HLstidine  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  and  plates  and  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  but  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It 
is  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  but  this  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  (Frankel).  With  silver  nitrate  alone  the 
aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated;  on  the  careful  addition  of  ammonia 
or  bar\'ta-water  an  amorphous  precipitate,  which  is  readily  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  ammonia,  is  obtained.     Histidine  can  l^e  precipitated  by  mer- 


'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 

'  Hedin.  iWrf.,  21 ;  Siegfried,  Und.,  35. 

'Sitzungsber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.,  112,  II,  b,  1003. 

*  Pauly,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42;  Knoop  and  Windaus,  Hofmeister's  Bei- 

*  Hofmeister's  Beit  rage,  8. 

'As  histidine  is  always  obtained  with  the  diamino-acids  it  is  called  a  hexone  base, 
Itnce  it  will  be  treated  here  with  the  diamino-acids. 

^Kosael,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22;  Hedin,  ibid.,  Kutscher,  ibid.,  25;  Wotzel, 
«^.,26;  Lawrow,  ibid.,  28,  and  Her.  d.  d.  them.  CIcscIIsch.,  34;  Kossel  and  Kutscher, 
Zpitwhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  31;  Hart,  iWd.,  33;  Alderhalden,  iWd.,  37;  Schulze,  iWrf., 
24  aiul  2S. 
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curie  chloride,  or,  still  better,  by  the  sulphate  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  can  in  this  way  be  separated  from  the  diamino-acids  as  well  as  from 
the  mon  amino -acids  (Kossel  and  Patten).  The  hydrochloride  crystal- 
lizes in  beautiful  plates  (Bauer),  dissolves  rather  readily  in  water,  but  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  With  hydrochloric  acid  and  methyl  alcohol 
it  gives  the  di hydrochloride  of  histidine  methyl  ester,  which  melts  at  196**. 
Histidine  is  levorotatory,  while  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  dextro- 
rotatory. On  warming  it  giveii  the  biuret  test  (Herzog  ^),  and  it  also  gives 
Weidel's  reaction  if  performed  as  suggested  by  Fischer  (see  Xanthine, 
Chapter  V)  (FiiAXKEL).  It  gives  a  very  beautiful  diazo-reaction  with 
diazobenzenes 111  phonic  acid  in  solutions  made  alkaline  with  sodium  carbon- 
ate, which  according  to  Pauly  is  deep  cherry-red  in  dilutions  of  1:20  000 
and  still  markedly  red  in  1 :  KJO  000  (tyrosine  gives  a  similar  reaction). 

In  the  preparation  of  the  above  bases  w^e  can  first  precipitate  all  the 
bases  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  when  the  monaniino-acids  remain  in  solu- 
tion. The  precipitate  is  decomposed  in  boiling  water  by  barium  hydrate 
and  the  bases  obtained  as  siiver  compounds  from  this  filtrate.  In  regard 
to  further  details  we  must  refer  to  the  works  of  Drechsel  and  Hedin 
alretidy  cited.  Kossel  and  Kutscher  and  recently  Winterstein^  have 
suggested  a  method  of  separating  histidine  and  arginine  as  silver  compounds 
from  lysine,  and  Kossel  and  Paiten  have  proposed  a  method  of  separating 
histidine  from  arginine  l)y  means  of  mercuric  sulphate. 

We  give  below  a  tabulation  of  the  amounts  of  the  three  hexone  bases 
found  in  certain  protein  sub-stances  (in  weight  per  cent): 

Arginine  Lymne  Histidine 

Stiirine*.. 58  2  12.0  12.9 

Cyprinine  (a )' 49  28,8  0  0 

Other  protamines  * ,  62,5—87.4  0  0  0.0 

HistoneB* 14  36—15.52  7.7—8  3  1.21—2.34 

Cftaein* 4.70—4.84  1.92—5  80  2,53—2.59 

Syntonin  (from  meat)*.  . . , , 5 .  06  3  26  2  66 

HeterosyntonoBe  \ 8.53  3.08—7.03  0.37—1.12 

Protosyntonoee  * 4.55  3.08  3.35 

Edestin  '. .....  11 .0—14.07  1 .3  1 .17 

Proteid  from  conifers  seeds  •,....-  10 .  9^—1 1.3  0 .  25—0 .79  0 .  62 — 0 .  78 

Gluten  casein  ^ 4.4  2.15  1.16 

Gluten  proteins  ' 2.75— 3. 13  0  0  0  43— 1 .63 

Gelatine  '  and  * 7.62—9.3  2.49—6.0  0  40 

Elastin  « ...._.,. 0,3  +  0  027 

*  Koaeel  and  Patten,  Zeitachr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  38;  Bauer,  t&id.,  22;  Hcnsogy 
ibid,,  37. 

'  Kofisel  and  Kutscher^  ibid.,  81;  Wintcrstein,  ibtd.,  45;  Koaael  azul  P&tien,  L  c» 

*  Koasc*l  and  Kxitseher,  Zeli^hr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  81. 
*Hart,  ihid^,  33. 

'Schulze  and  Winteratein,  ibid.^  33;  see  also  Koeael,  Ber.  d.  d.  cbem.  GeaeUsch.! 
34,3236, 

•Koaeel  and  Kntucher,  Zeitsehr,  f.  physioL  Chem,»  2&,  and  Eichai^g  &nd  Gie«, 
Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.  ^  7* 

^  KoBscl  and  Dakin^  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaioL  Chem^,  40. 
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Oxydiaxnino-adds. 

Oxyiiaminosebaeie  acid,  Cuflti^fi^y  has  been  isolated  as  a  copper  salt  by 
WoHLOEmma  ^  from  a  nucleoproteid  of  the  liver.  The  free  acid  was  obtained 
M  snail  white  plates.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  cold 
inter  and  in  alcohol.  It  was  optically  inactive  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
beautifully  crystalline  phenylcyanate  compound  had  a  melting-point  of  206®. 

Diaxydiaminosvberic  acid,  CJHieN,Oei  has  been  obtained  by  Skraup  '  on  the 
Iqrdrolysis  of  casein  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  copper  salt  crystallizes  in  beauti- 
M  deep  bluish-violet  rosettes  which  are  composed  of  long,  irregidary  right- 
ao^ed  plates.  It  is  ouite  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  free  acid  crystallizes  in 
fan-like  formations.  Beddes  this  acid  Skraup  obtained  two  other  acids  which 
be  caDs  eaaeanic  acid,  C^ieNjOj,  and  caseinic  acid,  Ci,H94N305.  The  caseanic  acid 
oystallizes,  melts  at  190-191®,  is  tribasic,  and  is  probably  an  oxydiamino-acid. 
The  caseinic  acid  is  dibasic  and  occiu^  in  two  modifications.  The  one  which 
melts  at  228®  is  faintly  dextrorotatory;  the  other  modification  melts  at  245® 
and  is  opticaUy  inactive.  Both  crystallize,  but  the  inactive  form  does  not  yield 
vdl-denned  crystals.    Caseinic  acid  seems  also  to  be  an  oxydiamino-acid. 

Diaminoirioxj^dodecanoic  acid,  CisH^sN^Oa,  is  an  acid  obtained  by  Fischer  and 
Abdirhaldkn  *  on  the  hydrol3rsis  of  casein  and  seems  to  stand  close  to  Skrauf's 
caadnic  acid,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  optical  properties.  This  acid  is  faintly 
Icvorotatory :  (a)D  —about —9®.  It  crystallizes  in  plates,  which  grow  into  rosettes 
or  spherical  aggregations.  It  has  a  faint  bitter  taste,  gives  a  crystalline  hydro- 
chloride which  is  slightly  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  gives  a 
crystalline  copper  salt. 

3.   Pyrrol  and  Indol  Derivatives. 

a-Pyrrolidine-carbozylic  acid,  abbreviated  to  a-Proline,  C5HgN02y 

CH2 — CH2 

I  I 

CH2  CH.COOH, 


NH 


Nl 

was  prepared  by  E.  Fischer  as  a  cleavage  product  from  casein  (3.2  per 
cent)  and  ovalbumin  (1.55  per  cent),  and  by  him  and  his  collaborators  in 
the  tryptic  digestion  of  casein,  and  as  a  cleavage  product  of  haemoglobin 
(1.46  per  cent),  gelatine  (5.2  per  cent),  horn  substance  (3.60  per  cent),  and 
from  silk  fibroin.*  The  acid  thus  obtained  was  generally  the  levorotatory 
modification.  Kossel  and  Dakin  *  obtained  1 1  per  cei^t  a-proline  from 
salmine,  while  Abderhalden  and  his  co-workers^  obtained  2.25  per  cent 
from  ovalbumin,  1.46  from  thymus  histone,  1.74  from  elastin,  and  3.4-3.5 
per  cent  from  keratin  substances.     a-Proline    also  occurs   in   scombrine 


'Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  87,  azui  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  42. 

'Ibid. 

*  Fischer,  ibid.,  88  and  85.    See  also  foot-note  1,  p.  84. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 

'Abderiialden  and  Pregl,  ibid.,  46;  with  Rona,  ibid.,  41;  with  Schittenhelm,  ibid., 
41;  with  Wells  and  Le  Count,  ibid.,  46. 
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and  clupeine,  but  not  in  sturine,  which  according  to  Kossel  seems  to 
contradict  the  view  as  to  the  common  origin  of  ornithine  and  a-proiine. 

SdRENSEN  1  by  means  of  a  general  method  of  preparing  a-amino-acids 
synthetically  has  prepared  a-amino-5-ox>'valerianic  acid  from  phthalimide- 
malonic  ester  and  has  obtained  a-proline  from  this  by  evaporating  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  at  the  same  time  splitting  off  water. 

This  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  and  crystallizes  in  flat 
needles  which  melt  at  203-206°  C.  with  an  odor  of  pyrrolidine.  The  solu- 
tion acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid. 
In  the  detection  of  this  acid  we  make  use  of  the  copper  salt,  the  anhy- 
dride of  the  phenylisocyanate  compound  (melting-point  144®),  and  the 
picrate  (Alexandroff^).  The  inactive  acid  and  its  compounds  show  some- 
what var>'ing  properties.  In  regard  to  the  detection  of  this  acid  we  refer 
to  p.  91.  N 

In  the  hydrolysis  of  gelatine  and  casein  E.  Fischer  '  obtained  an  arnino- 
acid  having  the  formula  CjH^^O,,  which  on  reduction  yielded  a-pyrrolidine-carbo- 
xylic  acid,  and  which  according  to  Fischer  is  an  oxypyrroli(une-a-carboxylic 
acid.     Leuchs  *  has  S3mthetically  prepared  two  similar,  mactive  acids. 

Indolaminopropionic  acid  (tryptophane,  prot€inochromogen),CiiHi2N202, 
C.CH2.CH(NH2)COOH  C.CH(NH2).CH2.COOH 

:H  or    C6H4<^H 

^H  NH 

is  one  of  the  cleavage  products  of  the  proteins  formed  in  tryptic  digestion 
and  other  deep  decompositions  of  the  proteins,  such  as  putrefaction,  cleavage 
with  baryta-water  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  gives  a  reddish-violet  product  with 
chlorine  or  bromine  which  is  called  proteinochrome.  Nencki  ^  considered 
tryptophane,  which  name  is  generally  given  to  this  acid,  as  the  mother- 
substance  of  various  animal  pigments. 

Tryptophane  was  first  prepared  in  a  pure  form  by  Hopkins  and  Cole,* 
and  they  considered  it  as  skatolaminoacetic  acid.  After  Elunger^  showed 
that  skatolcarbonic  acid  (Salkowski)  and  skatolacetic  acid  (Nencki) 
were  indolacetic  acid  and  indolpropionic  acid  respectively,  we  have  con- 
sidered tryptophane  as  indolaminopropionic  acid. 


C6H4<Sci 


'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44. 

'In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  phenylisocyanate  compounds  of  the  amino- 
acids,  see  Paal,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  27;  Mouneyrat,  ibid.,  33,  and  Hoppe- 
Seyler-Thierfelder's  Handbuch,  7.  Aufl.;  Alexandroflf,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4iJ. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  35  and  30. 

*  Ibid.,  38. 

•  In  regard  to  trytophane,  see  Stadelmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  26;  Neumeister, 
i&uf.,  26;  Nencki,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28;  Beitler,  t&id.,  81;  Kurajeff,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  26;    Klug,  Pfliigor's  Arch.,  86. 

•  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  27. 

'  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  37  and  38. 
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Tryptophane  crystallizes  in  shining  plates  which  are  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water,  less  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol.  On  heating  sufficiently, 
it  yields  indol  and  skatol.  It  gives  the  Adamkiewicz-Hopkins  reaction 
and  a  rose-red  coloration  on  the  addition  of  bromine-water  (tryptophane 
reaction).  If  a  pine  stick  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  washed 
off  be  introduced  into  a  concentrated  tryptophane  solution,  it  becomes 
purple-colored  on  drying  (pyrrol  reaction).  Tryptophane,  as  Hopkins  and 
Cole  *  showed  later,  yields  skatolacetic  acid  C^ndolpropionic  acid)  on  anae- 
robic putrefaction,  and  skatolcarbonic  acid  (indolacetic  acid),  skatol,  and 
indol  on  aerobic  putrefaction. 

In  regard  to  the  somewhat  complicated  method  of  preparation  we  must 
refer  to  the  original  work  of  Hopkins  and  Cole. 

Skatostne,  Ci(»HieN,0„  is  a  base  first  obtained  by  Baum  in  the  pancreas  auto- 
digestion  and  later  studied  by  Swain.  It  develops  an  indol-  or  skatol-like  odor 
on  fusing  with  potassium  hydrate.  Langstein  '  obtained  a  substance,  which  is 
perhaps  identical  with  skatosine,  in  the  very  lengthy  peptic  digestion  of  blood 
proteid. 

The  putrefactive  products  of  the  proteins  will  be  in  part  treated  in 
Chapter  IX  (intestinal  putrefaction)  and  in  part  in  Chapter  XV  (putre- 
factive products  in  the  urine). 

Uourn.  of  Physiol.,  29;   see  also  Ellinger  and  Gentzen,  Hofmeister's  Beitr^,  4. 

'  Baum,  Hofixieister's  Beitrige,  3;  Swain,  ibid,;   Langstein,  see  Hofmeister,  Uber 

Bau  und  Gruppiening  der  EiweisskOrper,  in  Ergebnisse  der  Pbysiologie,  I,  Abt.  1, 1962. 
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We  desip;nate  by  this  name  bodies  which  are  especially  abundant 
in  the  plant  kingdom.  As  the  protein  todies  form  the  chief  portion  of 
the  solids  in  animal  tissues,  so  the  carbohydrates  form  the  chief  portion 
of  the  dry  substance  of  the  plant  stnictvire.  They  occur  in  the  animal 
kingdom  only  in  proportionately  small  quantities,  either  free  or  in  com- 
binations with  more  complex  molecules,  forming;  compound  proteids. 
Carbohydrates  are  of  extraordinarily  great  importance  as  food  for  both 
man  and  animals. 

The  carbohydrates  contain  only  carbon ^  hydrogen,  and  axygen.  The 
last  two  elements  occur,  as  a  rule,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  do  in 
water,  namely ,  2:1,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  name  carbohydrates 
has  been  given  to  them.  This  name  is  not  quite  pertinent,  if  strictly  con- 
sidered; because  we  not  only  have  bodies,  such  as  acetic  acid  and  lactic 
acid,  which  are  not  carbohydrates  and  still  have  their  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen in  the  same  proportion  as  in  water,  but  we  also  have  a  sugar  (rham- 
nose,  CeHi206)  Avhich  has  these  two  elements  in  another  proportion.  At 
one  time  it  was  thought  possible  to  characterize  ivs  carbohydrates  those 
bodies  which  contained  6  atoms  of  carbon,  or  a  mulliple.  in  the  molecule, 
but  this  is  not  considered  tenable  at  the  present  time.  We  have  true  car- 
bohydrates containing  less  than  6,  and  also  those  containing  7,  8,  and  9 
carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.  The  carbohydrates  have  no  properties  or 
characteristics  in  general  which  differentiate  them  from  other  bodies; 
on  the  contrarv^  the  various  cartohydrates  are  in  many  cases  very  different 
in  their  external  properties.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  difheult 
to  give  a  positive  definition  for  the  carixihydrates. 

From  a  chemical  standpoint  we  can  say  that  ail  carbohydrates  are 
aldehyde  or  ketone  derivatives  of  polyhydric  alcohols.  The  simplest 
carbohydrates,  the  simple  sugars  or  monosaccharides^  are  either  aldehyde 
or  ketone  derivatives  of  such  alcohols,  and  the  more  complex  carbohydrates 
seem  to  be  derived  from  these  by  the  formation  of  anhydrides.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  more  complex  carbohydrates  yield  two  or  even  more  molecules 
of  the  simple  sugars  when  made  to  undergo  hydiolytic  splitting. 
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The  carbohydrates  are  generally  divided  into  three  chief  groups,  namely, 
monosaccharides,  disaccharideOy  and  polyacu^charides. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  carbohydrates  and  their  structural  relationships 
has  been  very  much  extended  by  the  pioneering  investigations  of  Kiliani  ^ 
and  especially  those  of  E.  Fischer.^ 

As  the  carbohydrates  occur  chiefly  in  the  plant  kingdom  it  is  naturally 
not  the  place  here  to  give  a  complete  discussion  of  the  numerous  carbo- 
hydrates known  up  to  the  present  time.  According  to  the  plan  of  this 
work  it  is  only  possible  to  give  a  short  re^lew  of  those  carbohydrates  which 
occur  m  the  animal  kingdom  or  are  of  special  importance  as  food  for  man 
and  animals. 

Monosaccharides. 

All  varieties  of  sugars,  the  monosaccharides  as  well  as  disaccharides, 
are  characterized  by  the  termination  "ose,"  to  which  a  root  is  added  signi- 
fying their  origin  or  other  relations.  According  to  the  number  of  carbon 
atoms,  or  more  correctly  oxygen  atoms,  contained  in  the  molecule  the 
monosaccharides  are  divided  into  trioses,  tetrosea,  pentoses,  hexoses,  hepLoses, 
and  so  on. 

All  monosaccharides  are  either  aldehydes  or  ketones  of  polyhydric 
alcohols.  The  former  are  termed  aldoses  and  the  latter  ketoses.  Ordinary 
dextrose  is  an  aldose,  while  ordinary  fruit  sugar  O^vulose)  is  a  ketose.  The 
difference  may  be  shown  by  the  structural  formulae  of  these  two  varieties 
of  sugar:  * 

Dextrose=CH2(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CHO; 
Levulo6e=CH2(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CO.CH2(OH). 

A  difference  is  also  observed  on  oxidation.  The  aldoses  can  be  con- 
verted mto  oxy acids  having  the  same  quantity  of  carbon,  while  the  ketoses 
yield  acids  having  less  carbon.  On  mild  oxidation  the  aldoses  yield  mono- 
baac  oxy  acids  and  dibasic  acids  on  more  energetic  oxidation.  Thus  ordi- 
nary dextrose  yields  gluconic  acid  in  the  first  case  and  saccharic  acid  in 
the  second. 

Gluconic  acid  =CH2(OH).[CH(OH)]4.COOH; 
Saccharic  acid=COOH.[CH(OH)34.COOH. 

The  monobasic  oxyacids  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  artificial  format 
tion  of  the  monosaccharides.    These  acids,  as  lactones,  can  be  converted  into 

'Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  GeselLsch.    18,  19,  and  20. 

'See  E.  Fischer's  lecture,  Synthesen  in  der  Zuckergruppe,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Geadlach.,  2S,  2114.  Excellent  works  on  carbohydrates  are  Tollens'  Kurzes  Hand- 
le der  Kohlehydrate,  Bieslau,  2,  1895,  and  1,  2.  Auflage,  1898,  which  gives  a 
cooplete  review  of  the  literature,  and  £.  O.  v.  Lippmann,  Die  Chemie  der  Zucker- 
ttten,  Braunschweig,  1904. 
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their  respective  aldehydes  (corresponding  to  the  sugars)  by  the  aetion  of  nascent 
hydrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  transformed  into  Biereoisomeric 
acids  on  heating  with  quinoline,  pyridine,  etc, ^  and  the  stereoisomeric  sugars  may 
be  obtained  from  these  by  reduction. 

Numerous  isomers  occur  among  the  monosaccharides,  and  especially  in 
the  hexose  group.  In  certain  cases,  as  for  instance  in  glucose  and  le\iiIose, 
we  are  dealing:  l^lth  a  different  constitution  (aldoses  and  ketoses),  but  in 
most  cases  we  have  stereoisomerisni  due  to  the  presence  of  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms. 

The  monosaecharides  are  converted  into  the  corresponding  polyhydric 
ahMihols  by  nascent  hydrogen.  Thus  AHAnL\usi<],  wliich  is  a  pentose, 
CijIIioOst  is  transformed  into  the  pentatomic  ah'ohol,  arabite,  C'5lli205. 
The  three  hexoses,  dextrose,  levt^losk,  and  galactose^  CeHiaOa,  are 
transformed  into  the  corresponding  three  hexites,  sorbite,  mannxte,  and 
DULCiTE,  CgHhOc.  In  these  i^xliictions  a  second  isomeric  alcohol  is  also 
obtained;  in  the  reduction  of  levulose  we  obtain  besides  mannite  also 
sorbite.  In^'ersely,  the  corresponding  sugars  may  be  prepared  from 
p(4yhydric  alcohols  by  careful  oxidation. 

Like  the  ordinary  aldehydes  and  ketones,  the  sugars  may  be  made  to 
take  up  hydrocyanic  aiid.  Cyatihydrins  are  thus  formed.  These  addition 
products  are  of  s|km  iai  interest  in  that  they  make  possible  the  artificial  prepara- 
tion of  sugars  rich  in  r  arbon  from  sugars  poor  in  carlxin. 

As  an  examjjle,  if  we  ntart  from  dextrose  we  obtain  glucocyanhydrin  on  the 
addition  of  hydrocyanic  acid: 

CH,.(OH).[CH(OH)],.COH  +  HCN  =  Clf,{OH  ).[CH(OH)],.CH{OH).CN. 

On  the  saponification  of  glucocyanhydrin  the  corresponding  oxyacid  is  formed: 

CHjlOHUCH{OH)],.CH(OH).CN +2H.0 

-CH,(OH  ).[CH  (OH)L,CH(OH  ).COOH  +  NH,. 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  lactone  of  this  acid  we  obtain  glueo- 
heptose,  C^H^/)?. 

The  monosaccharides  give  the  corresponding  oximes  with  hvdroxvlamine ; 
thus  glucose  yields  glucosoxime.  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)],.CH:N.OH.'  TheW  com- 
t>oimds  arc  of  importance  on  account  of  the  fact,  as  found  by  Wohl/  that 
they  arc  the  starting-p<:nnt  in  the  furmation  of  one  class  of  sugars  from  another 
class,  namely,  the  yjreparation  of  sugars  poor  in  carbon  from  those  rich  in  carbon. 

The  monosaccharides  are  strong  reducing  bodies,  siniilar  to  the  alde- 
hydes. They  reduce  metallic  silver  from  ammoniacal  silver  solutions,  and 
also  several  metallic  oxides,  such  as  copper,  bismuth,  and  merciir>^  oxides, 
on  warming  their  alkaline  solutions.  Tliis  property  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  their  detection  and  quantitative  estimation. 

With  phenylhydrazine  or  substituted  phenylhydrazines,  the  sugars  first 
yield  hifdrazones  with  the  elimination  of  w^ater,  and  then  on  the  further 
action  of  hydrazine  on  warming  in  an  acetic-acid  solut  ion  we  obtain  osazoms. 


*  Ber.  d.  d.  cbein.  Gcsellacb,,  2t>.  p,  730. 
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The  reaction  takes  place  as  follows: 

(a)  CH,(0H)^CH(OH)],.CH(OH).CHO  +  H^'.NH.C.H. 

=CH,(OH)^CH  (OH  )],.CH  (OH  )CH :  N.NH.C.H, + H,0. 

Phenylglucoeehy  drazune . 

(6)CH,(OHXCH(OH)],.CH(OH).CH:N.NH.C«H5-fH,N.NH.CeHa 
=CH,(OH)iCH(OH)],.C.CH:N.NH.CeH. 

N.NH.aH5  +  H,0-fH,. 

PbenylglucoHaxone. 

Tho  hydrogen  is  not  evolved,  but  acts  on  a  second  molecule  of  phenylhy- 
drazine  aud  splits  it  into  aniline  and  ammonia : 

H,N.NH.CcH5  +  H,=H3N.C.H.+NH,. 

The  osazones  are  generally  yellow  cn^stalline  compounds  which  dififer 
from  each  other  in  melting-point,  solubility,  and  optical  properties,  and 
hence  have  been  of  great  importance  in  the  characterization  of  certain 
sugars.  They  have  also  become  of  extraordinarily  great  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  carbohydrates  for  other  reasons. '  Thus  they  are  a  very  good 
means  of  precipitating  sugars  from  solution  in  which  they  occur  mixed 
^ith  other  bodies,  and  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  artificial 
preparation  of  sugars.  On  cleavage,  by  the  brief  action  of  gentle  heat 
and  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  (for  disaecharides  still  better  with  benzalde- 
hyde) '  the  osazones  yield  so-called  osoneSy  which  on  reduction  yield  aldoses 
or  more  often  ketoses. 

We  can  also  pass  from  the  osazones  to  the  corresponding  sugars 
iletoses)  in  other  ways,  namely,  by  direct  reduction  of  the  osazones  with 
acetic  acid  and  zinc  dust.  The  corresponding  osamine  is  first  formed 
(from  phenylglucosazone  we  obtain  isoglucosamine),  which  on  treatment 
^ith  nitrous  acid  yields  the  sugar  (in  this  case  levulose). 

The  sugars  can  be  prepared  from  the  hydrazones  by  decomposition 
with  benzaldehyde  (Herzfeld)  or  with  formaldehyde  (Ruff  and  Ollen- 
dorff 2).  This  latter  method  is  especially  applicable  if  substituted  hydra- 
zines, especially  benzylphenylhydrazine,  are  used. 

With  ammonia  the  glucoses  may  form  compounds  which  have  been 
considered  as  osamines  by  Lobry  de  Bruyn,  but  to  differentiate  them  from 
the  true  osamines  have  been  called  osimines  by  E.  Fischer .^  The  corre- 
sponding osaminic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  such  an  osimine  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  from  the  hydrochloric-acid  lactone 
of  this  acid  the  osamine  is  obtained  by  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam. 
In  this  manner  E.  Fischer  and  Leuchs  artificially  prepared  d-glucosa- 
mine,  which  occurs  in  the  animal  kingdom  and  is  an  isomer  of  the  above- 


» E.  Fischer  and  Armstrong,  Ber.  d.  d.  chcm.  Gesellsch.,  35. 
'Herzfeld,  ibid.,  28;    Ruff  and   Ollcndorflf,  ibid.,  32. 
•  Lobiy  de  Bruyn,  ibid.,  28;    E.  Fischer,  ibid.,  35. 
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mentioned  isogluco9amine>  by  startmg  from  d-arabinose,  then  Dbtainmg 
d-arabinosimine,  then  c?-glucosammic  acid,  and  finally  the  glucosaniine 
from  the  lactone  of  this  acid.  They  ^  aiso  have  prepared  i-giueosamine 
from  ^arabinose  in  a  simihir  manner. 

Knoop  and  Windaus  '^  have  obtained  large  amoimts  of  methylimidazol, 
CH3 

C — NHv  ,  from  glucose  by  the  action  of  ammonium-zinc  hydroxide 
II  >H 

at  ordinary  temperatures.  A  genetic  relationship  of  the  carbohydrates  to 
histidine  and  the  purine  bodies  is  thus  made  probable  by  the  iraidazol  for- 
mation. 

By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  alcoholic  sugar  solutions  E, 
Fischer  and  his  pupils  have  obtained  ether-like  compounds  which  have 
been  called  glucomdes.  Compounds  with  aromatic  groups  similar  to  the 
glycosides  occur  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  more 
complex  carbohydrates  may  be  considered,  according  to  Fischer,  as 
glucosides  of  the  sugars.  Thus  maltose,  for  example,  is  the  glucoside 
and  lactose  the  galactoside  of  dextrose. 

By  the  action  of  alkalies,  even  in  small  amounts,  as  also  of  alkaline 
earths  and  lead  hydroxide,  a  reciprocal  transformation  of  the  sugars,  such 
as  dextrose,  levulose,  and  mannose,  may  take  place  (Lobby  de  Brdyn  and 
Alberda  van  Ekensteix^).  ■ 

Four  other  sugars,  among  them  two  ketoses,  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
CK>tash  or  soda  on  each  of  the;  three  sugars,  dextrose,  lovylose,  and  galactose. 
For  example,  from  dextrose  two  ketoses,  levulosc  and  pf*eudole%'uiose,  are  pro- 
duced, also  mannose  and  a  non-fenn en  table  supar,  ^lutose.  From  galactose 
are  formed  talose  and  galtosc,  besides  two  ketoses,  tagatose  and  pseodotagatose. 

The  transformation  of  the  different  varieties  of  sugar  into  each  other 
also  occurs  in  the  animal  body.  Nkuber(1  and  ^Iayer  *  have  showTi  by 
experiments  on  rabbits  the  partial  transformation  of  various  mannoses  into 
the  corresponding  glucoses. 

The  monosaccharides  are  colorless  and  odorless  bodies.  neiUral  in  re- 
action, with  a  sweet  taste,  readily  soluble  in  water,  generally  soluble  \*ith 
diHiculty  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Some  of  them  cr>*8- 
tallize  well  in  the  pure  state.  They  are  optically  active,  some  levorotator}'' 
and  others  dextrorotator>';    but  there  are  also  optically  inactive  modi- 

'  Ber  cL  d.  c'hem.  Gesellseh.,  33,  p.  3787,  and  36,  p,  24. 

*  /friff.,  38,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6, 

^  Ben  d.  d,  chcm.  Gesellsch,,  28,  3078;  Bull,  soc.  chim,  de  Paris  (3),  15 j  Chem, 
Centralbl.,  1896,  2.  and  1897,  2, 

*  Zeitsrhr.  f.  physioL  Chern*,  37. 
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fications  (racemic),  which  are  formed  from  two  optically  opposed  compo- 
nente. 

We  designate  the  optical  activity  of  the  carbohydrates  with  the  letter 
/-  for  levogyrate,  d-  for  dextrogyrate,  and  v-  for  inactive.  These  are  only 
partly  indicative.  Thus  dextrorotatory  glucose  is  designated  d-glucose, 
levorotatory  Z-glucose,  and  the  inactive  i-glucose.  Emil  Fischer  has  used 
these  signs  in  another  sense.  He  designates  by  these  signs  the  mutual 
relationship  of  the  various  kinds  of  sugars  instead  of  their  optical  activity. 
For  example,  he  does  not  designate  the  levorotatory  levuloee  Mevulose, 
but  d-levulose,  showing  its  close  relation  to  dextrorotatory  d-glucoee. 
This  designation  is  generally  accepted,  and  the  above-mentioned  signs  only 
show  the  optical  properties  in  oertwi  cases. 

Specific  rotation  means  the  rotation  in  degrees  produced  by  1  gri.  substance 
diasolved  in  1  c.c.  liquid  placed  in  a  tube  1  dcm.  long.  The  reading  is  ordinarily 
made  at  20°  C.  and  with  the  monochromatic  sodium  light.  The  specific  rotation 
wiUi  this  light  is  represented  by  (a)D,  and  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula: 

(a)0»  ^--7>  ^  which  a  represents  the  reading  of  d^rees,  1  the  length  of  the 

tube  in  decimetres,  and  p  the  weight  of  substance  in  1  c.c.  of  the  liquid.    In- 
versely the  per  cent  P  of  substance  can  be  calculated,  when  the  specific  rotation 

is  known,  by  the  formula  P= — r-,  in  which  8  represents  the  known  specific 

8tL 

rotation. 

A  freshly  prepared  sugar  solution  often  shows  a  different  rotation  from  one 
which  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time.  If  the  rotation  gradually 
diminislies,  this  is  called  birotation,  while  a  gradual  increase  in  the  rotation  is 
called  half-rotation. 

Many  monosaccharides,  but  not  all,  ferment  with  yeast,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  only  those  varieties  of  sugar  containing  3,  6,  or  9  atoms  of 
carbon  in  the  molecule  are  fermentable  with  yeast.  We  must  state,  how- 
ever, that  the  power  of  fermentation  with  pure  yeast  has  been  shown  only 
for  the  hexose  group,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  hexoses  do  not  ferment.  The 
restriction  of  fermentation  to  only  certain  monosaccharides  is,  accord- 
ing to  E.  Fischer,  like  the  action  of  the  inverting  enzymes  upon  disac- 
charides  and  glucosides,  dependent  upon  the  stereometric  configuration  of 
the  sugars  (see  Chapter  I).  This  difiference  in  configuration  is  important 
not  only  for  the  action  of  lower  living  organisms  upon  the  sugars,  but 
also  upon  the  behavior  of  the  sugars  within  more  highly  developed  organ- 
ws.  Thus  the  investigations  of  Neuberg  and  Wohlgemuth  ^  upon  ara- 
binose  and  of  Neuberg  and  Mayer  ^  on  mannoses  have  shown  that  in 
rabbits  the  ^•arabinose  and  the  d-mannose  are  much  better  utilized  than  d* 
and  i-arabinoee  or  /-  and  t-mannose,  and  they  have  also  shown  that  the 
lower  organisms  have  the  tendency  toward  decomposing  inactive  sub- 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  35.  '  Ibid.,  S7. 
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stances  into  their  optically  active  components  to  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  higher  organisms. 

By  the  action  of  lower  organiBms  of  various  kinds  the  sugars  may  be 
made  to  undergo  feniientations  of  different  kinds,  such  aa  lactic-acid  and 
butyric-aeitl  fermentation  and  mucilaginous  fermentation. 

The  .simple  varieties  of  sugar  occur  in  part  in  nature  as  such,  already 
formed,  which  in  the  case  with  both  of  the  ver>'  important  sugars,  dextrose 
and  le\aikise.  They  also  occur  in  great  abundance  in  nature  as  more 
complex  carbohydrates  (di-  and  polysaccharides) ;  also  as  ester-like  com- 
binations with  different  substances,  as  so-called  glucosides. 

Among  the  groups  of  monosaccharides  known  at  the  present  time,  those 
con  taming  less  than  five  and  more  than  six  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule 
have  no  great  importance  in  biochemistry,  although  they  are  of  high  scieti- 
tific  interest.  Of  the  other  tw^o  groups  the  hexoses  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  hence  in  the  past  only  those  carbohydrates  with  six  carlxm 
atoms  were  considered  as  true  carbohydrates.  As  the  pentoses  have  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  biochemical  investigations  of  late,  they  will  also 
be  diacusaed  in  brief. 

Pentoses  (CsHjoOs). 

As  a  rule  the  pentoses  do  not  occur  as  such  in  nature,  but  are  formed  in 
the  liytirolytic  splitting  of  several  more  complex  carbohydrates,  the  so- 
called  penioBanes,  esfiecially  on  boiling  gums  with  dilute  mineral  acids. 
The  f>entosanes  exist  very  widely  distributed  in  the  plant  kingdom  and  are 
especially  of  great  importance  in  the  building  nji  of  certain  plant  con- 
stituents. The  pentoses  were  first  found  by  Salkowski  and  JASTRowirz 
in  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  urine  of  a  person  addicted  to  the  morjjhine 
habit,  and  later  by  Salkowj^ki  and  others  in  normal  human  urime.  Small 
quantities  of  pentoses  have  been  detected  by  KtJLZ  and  Vogel  ^  in  the 
urine  of  dial>etics,  as  also  in  dogs  with  pancreas  diabetes  or  phlorhijsin 
diabetes.  Pentose  has  also  l>een  found  by  Hammahsten  amongst  the 
cleavage  products  of  a  nucleoproteid  obtained  from  the  pancreas,  and 
seems  also,  according  to  the  observations  of  Blumenthal,  to  be  a  constit- 
uent of  nucleoproteids  of  various  organs,  such  iis  the  thymus,  thyroid, 
brain,  spleen,  and  liver.  In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  pentoses  foimd  in 
the  \^arious  organs,  we  must  refer  to  the  works  of  Grund  and  of  Bendix 
and  Ebstkin.^ 


'Salkowfiki  and  Jasirowitz  Centralbl  id.  mixi.  Wispcnsch,  1892.  337  and  593; 
Salkow,ski,  Bed.  klin.  Wochcnschr.,  1895,  Bml  Zeitsrhr.  f.  klir*.  Med.,  39;  Bm\  and 
Blurncnthal.  Ueutsch.  rued.  Wochenschr. ,  1901 »  No»  2;  Kijlz  and  Vogel,  ZeitBchr.  f. 
Bio  lo pic*    32. 

*  Hammarsten  Zi:iisthr  f,  ph^'^siab  Chcm_  19;  also  Salkowski.  Ber!,  klin.  Wochen- 
st'hr..  lSt>5;  Blumenthiil  Zeitschr.  f,  klin.  Mtnl.,  34;  Gmnd,  Zeitschn  f,  physiol,  Chem., 
Uo;    Bendix  and  Ebstein^  Zcilschr.  f    allgeniein.  FhyHiol,,  2. 
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The  pentosanes  (Stowe,  Slowtzoff)  as  well  as  the  pentoses  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  foods  for  herbivorous  animals.  In  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  pentoses,  the  researches  of  Salkowski,  Cremer,  Neuberg, 
and  Wohlgemuth  ^  upon  rabbits  and  hens  show  that  these  animals  can 
utilize  the  pentoses.  The  question  whether  the  pentoses  are  active  as 
glycogen-formers  is  still  an  open  one  (see  Chapter  VIII).  The  pentoses 
seem  to  be  absorbed  by  human  beings  and  in  part  utilized,  but  they  pass 
in  part  into  the  urine  even  when  small  quantities  are  taken.^ 

The  natural  pentoses  are  reducing  aldoses,  and  as  a  rule  do  not  belong 
to  the  sugars  fermentable  with  yeast.  Still,  the  obser\'^ations  of  Salkowski, 
Bendix,  Schoxe  and  Tollens  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pentoses  are 
fermentable.^  They  are  readily  decomposed  by  putrefaction  bacteria. 
With  phenylhydrazine  and  acetic  acid  they  give  crystalline  osazones  which 
are  soluble  in  hot  water  and  whose  melting-points  and  optical  behavior  are 
important  for  the  detection  of  the  pentoses.  On  heating  with  hydrochloric 
acid  they  yield  furfurol,  but  no  levulinic  acid.  The  furfurol  passing  over 
on  distilling  with  hydrochloric  acid  can  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  aniline- 
acetate  paper,  which  is  colored  beautifully  red  by  furfurol.  In  the  quan- 
titative estimation  we  can  use  the  method  suggested  by  Tollens,  which 
consists  of  converting  the  furfurol  in  the  distillate  into  phloroglucidc  by 
means  of  phloroglucin  and  weighing  (see  Tollens  and  Krober,  Gruxd, 
Bexdix  and  Ebstein).*  These  methods  are  still  not  quite  accurate,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  glucuronic-acid  compoimds  also  yield  furfurol 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  two  following  pentose  reactions,  as  sug- 
gested by  Tollens,  are  especially  applicable. 

The  orcin-hydrochloric  acid  test.  Mix  with  the  solution  or  the  sub- 
stance introduced  into  water  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  some  orcin  in  substance,  and  heat.  In  the  presence  of  pentoses 
the  solution  becomes  reddish  blue,  then  bluish  green,  and  on  spectroscopic 
exammation  an  absorption-band  is  observed  between  C  and  D.  If  it 
is  cooled  and  shaken  with  amyl  alcohol,  a  bluish-green  solution  which 
shows  the  same  band  is  obtained. 

The  phloroglucin-hydrochloric  acid  test.  This  test  is  performed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  above,  using  phloroglucin  instead  of  orcin.    The 


'Stone,  Amer.  Chem.  Joum.,  14;  Slowtzoff,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  34;  Sal- 
bwdd.  1.  c,  Centralbl.;  Cremer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  29  and  42;  Neuberg  and  Wohl- 
gemuth, Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  35. 

'See  Ebstein,  Virchow's  Arch.,  129;  Tollens,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch..  29, 
1208;  Cremer,  1.  c;  Lindemami  and  May,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  66;  Sal- 
kowtik;,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  30. 

-Salkowski.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30;  Bendix,  see  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1900,  1; 
Scbdne  and  Tollens.  ibid,,  1901,  1. 

*  Bendix  and  Ebstein,  1.  c.  which  contains  the  literature. 
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sohition  becomes  cherrj^-red  on  heating  and  then  becomes  cloudy  and  hence 
a  shaking  out  with  amyl  alcohol  is  very  necessar\\  The  red  amy  I -alcohol 
solution  shows  an  absorption-liand  tetween  D  and  £J.  The  orcin  test  is 
better  for  several  reasons  than  the  phloroglucin  test  (Salkowski  and 
Neuberg  ^),  In  regard  to  the  use  of  these  tests  in  urine  exammation 
see  Chapter  XV. 

Many  modifications  of  these  t«sts  have  been  suggested.  Brat-  performs 
the  orcin  reaction  by  the  addition  of  NaCl  and  heating  to  only  90-95°,  Bial* 
uses  a  hydrochloric  acid  contiiining  ferric  chloride  for  the  oreiri  test  and  claims 
to  get  a  great^^r  delicacy.  On  too  strong  and  too  long  heating  (IJ-2  minutes), 
when  using  this  modification,  a  confusion  with  sugars  of  the  six  carbon  series  may 
occur  (Bial,  van  Leersum),'*  According  to  R.  Aoi^r  and  0.  Adler  the  phlo- 
roglucin and  orcin  tests  can  be  made  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  a  few  drops 
hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  alone.  These  investigators 
also  use  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  aniline  and  glacial  a  etic  acid  as  a  reagent 
for  pentoses.  On  the  addition  of  a  little  pentose  to  the  Ixiiling  mixture  a  beautiful 
red  color  of  furfurol-aniline  acetat<^  is  obtained.  A.  Neumann  *  j>erfonns  the 
orcin  test  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  adds  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  drop 
by  drop.  On  following  the  exact  instructions  not  only  do  the  pentoses  give 
this  reaction,  but  also  glucuronic  acid,  dextrose,  and  levulose  give  characteristic 
colored  solutions  with  special  absorption-bands  which  can  be  made  use  of  in 
identifying  the  various  sugars. 

In  performing  the  above  two  tests  for  pentose  it  must  be  borne  in  mmd 
that  gl neuronic  acid  gives  the  same  reactions  and  also  that  the  colors 
alone  are  not  sufficient.  The  speetroscopie  examination  must  therefore 
ne\'er  be  omitted.  Both  tests  are  to  be  considered  as  tests  of  detection 
rather  than  definite  pentose  reactions,  and  therefore  for  a  positive  detection 
of  pentoses  we  must  prepare  also  the  osazones  or  other  compounds, 

Arabinoses.  The  pentose  isolated  by  Neubero^  from  human  uiine 
is  i-arabinose.  It  can  be  isolated  from  the  urine  as  the  diphenylhydrazone, 
from  which  the  arabinose  can  be  ^separated  by  splitting  with  formaldehyde. 
The  j-arabinose  is  crj^stalline,  has  a  sweetish  taste,  is  optically  inactive, 
and  melts  at  163-164*^  C.  Its  diphenylhydrazone,  which,  according  to 
NEtTBERO  and  Wohlgejmuth  J  can  be  vised  in  its  quantitative  estimation, 
melts  at  206°  C,  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  rea^lily  soluble 
in  pyridine*    The  osazone  melts  at  166-168°  C. 

The  dextror^itator}^  /-arabinose  is  obtained  by  boiling  gum  arabic  or 
chern^  gum  with  dilut-e  sulphuric  acid.  The  d-arabinose  is  prepared  syn- 
thetically*  The  diphenylhydrazone  of  /-arabinose  has  according  to  Neubeho 


^  Salkowski,  Zeit»chr,  f,  physioL  Cbem.^  27;    Neyberg,  ibid,,  31. 

•Zeitschr,  f.  klin.  Med.,  47, 

»Dent8ch.  med.  Wochenschn,  1902  and  1903,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Win.  Med.,  50. 

*Bial,  Zeitschr.  {,  klin,  Med,,  6€;    van  Leersum,  Hofinciflter*8  Beitr^ge,  6^ 

*R.  and  O.  Adler,  Pfliiger's   Arch.,  106;    A.  Neumann,  Berl  khn.  Wochenschr., 

'Ber.  d.  d.  chera.  Gesellsch.,  33. 
^  Zeitdchr.  f .  physioL  Chem.i  3^ 
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a  melting-point  of  216-218®  C,  while  according  to  Tollens  and  Mauren- 
BRECHEB^  its  melting-point  is  204-205®. 

Xyloses.  The  only  pentose  thus  far  isolated  from  the  animal  tissues 
is  /-xylose,  obtained  by  Neuberg  from  the  pancreas  proteins,  and  is 
identical  with  the  xylose  found  widely  distributed  in  the  plant  kingdom 
and  obtained  from  wood-gum  by  boiUng  with  dilute  acids.  Xylose  is 
nystalline,  melts  at  153-154®  C,  dissolves  very  readily  in  water  but  with 
difficulty  in  alcohol,  is  faintly  dextrorotatory,  (a)D=  +18.1®,  and  gives  a 
phenylosazone  which  melts  at  159-160®  C,  and  according  to  Tollens  and 
MtTHEB^  a  diphenylhydrazone  which  melts  at  107-108®.  Xylose  can 
be  transformed  into  xylonic  acid,  CH20H(CHOH)3COOH,  by  bromine- 
water,  and  the  brucine  salt  of  this  acid  is,  according  to  Neuberg,  well  suited 
for  the  detection  and  isolation  of  xylose. 

Hexoses  (C6H12O6). 

The  most  important  and  best-known  simple  sugars  belong  to  this  group, 
and  most  of  the  other  bodies  which  have  been  considered  as  carbohydrates 
in  the  past  are  anhydrides  of  this  group.  Certain  hexoses,  such  as  dextrose 
and  levulose,  either  occur  in  nature  already  formed  or  are  produced  by  the 
hydrolytic  splitting  of  other  more  complicated  carbohydrates  or  glucosides. 
Others,  such  as  mannose  or  galactose,  are  formed  by  the  hydrolytic  cleavage 
of  other  natural  products;  while  some,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  gulose,  1 
talose,  and  others,  are  obtained  only  by  artificial  means.  / 

All  hexoses,  as  also  their  anhydrides,  yield  levulinic  acid,  CsHgOa,    | 
besides  formic  acid  and  humus  substances  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral 
acids.    Some  of  the  hexoses  are  fermentable  with  yeast,  while  the  artificially 
prepared  hexoses  are  not,  or  at  least  only  incompletely  and  with  great 
difficulty. 

Some  hexoses  are  aldoses,  while  others  are  ketoses.  Belonging  to  the 
fiist  pnoup  we  have  mannose,  dextrose,  gulose,  galactose,  and  talose, 
«nd  to  the  other  levulose,  and  possibly  also  sorbinose.  We  differen- 
tiate also  between  the  d,  /,  and  i  modifications;  for  instance,  d-,  /-,  and 
Hiextrose;  hence  the  number  of  isomers  is  very  great. 

The  most  important  syntheses  of  the  carbohydrates  have  been  made  by 
E.  Fischer  and  his  pupils  chiefly  within  the  members  of  the  hexose  group. 
A  short  summary  of  the  syntheses  of  hexoses  is  given  below. 

The  first  artificial  preparation  of  a  sugar  was  made  by  Butlerow.  On 
treating  trioxymethylene,  a  polymer  of  formaldehyde,  with  lime-water  he  ob- 

*  Neuberg,  Zettechr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  35,  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  S3; 
TbDens  and  Ifaurenbrecher,  ilnd,,  38. 
'Neoberg,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Geaelbch.,  35;   Tollena  and  Muther,  ibid.,  37. 


t&iQed  a  faintly  swe<>tish  syrup  called  methyU^nldfi.  Loew  '  later  obtained 
mixture  of  several  sugttr.s,  from  whii-h  he  ij^irluled  a  feniieiit^ible  sugar,  called 
mt'those,  by  eoiideiisiiUod  i>f  formaUiehyde  in  tlie  [Jre^seIK•e  t>f  basets.  Tlie  most 
untwrtaut  and  eoinprehensive  syntheses  of  sugar  have  l>eeii  ijerforined  by  E, 

:FlSCHEH,^ 

The  starting-point  of  these  syntheses  is  a-avrosr,  which  oe(*urs  as  a  condensa- 
tion product  of  form  aldehyde.  The  n«rne  ft-acrosc  ha^s  Wen  given  to  lliis  \>iidy 
because  it  is  obtained  from  acrolein  bromide  by  the  action  of  bases  ^Fii^c'UCR). 
It  is  also  obtained  admixed  with  i3-arrose  on  ttie  oxidation  of  gly<"erine  with 
bromine  in  the  presence  of  sodium  carUmate  and  treating  the  resulting  mixture 
with  alkali.  On  the  oxidation  with  bromine  a  mixture  oi  glvccrine  aldchvde, 
CHjOH.CfKOfDrHO,  and  dioxyacetone,  CH,(OH).C<>.CH3dH,  is  obtaii»ed, 
Tbe.se  two  Ijodies  may  }ie  considered  as  true  sugars,  nan^eh%  glyce roses  or  trios«^s. 
It  seems  as  if  a  condensation  to  hcxoses  takes  pla<  e  on  treatment  with  alkalies, 

<t-arrose  may  be  isolated  from  the  above  mixtiu'e  and  obtained  |»ure  by  first 
converting  it  into  its  osazone  ajid  then  retransforming  tliis  into  the  sugar, 
a-acrose  is  identical  with  i-le\'ulos(*.  With  yeast  one  lialf^  the  levogyrate  rf-levu- 
losi\  ferments,  while  the  dextrogyrate  /-levulose  remains.  The  l-  luid  /-levulose 
may  l>e  ]5re]mred  in  this  way. 

On  the  reduction  of  ot-acrose  we  obtain  n-arrite,  which  is  identical  with  i-man- 
nite.  On  < oxidation  of  f'-ma unite  we  olitain  i-mannos<%  from  whirh  only  /^man- 
nose  remains  on  fertnentiition.  On  further  oxidation  of  i-mannose  it  yields 
i-mannonic  acid.  The  two  active  mannonic  acids  may  Ik*  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  tract ionid  crystallization  of  their  strychnine  cir  mtirphine  salts.  The 
two  eorrespomling  mannoscs  may  Ix*  oljtitined  from  these  two  acids,  J-  and 
f-mannonic  aciiis,  by  retluction, 

<i-Levulose  is  obtained  from  ti-mamiose  by  the  method  given  on  page  107,  using 
the  osazone  as  an  intermediate  stej).  The  d-  and  i-mannonic  acids  are  partly 
converted  into  d-  and  /-gluconic  ackfe  on  heating  with  fjuinoline,  and  d-  or  /-glucose 
Is  obtained  on  the  reduction  of  thesti  acids;  /-glucose  is  best  pre])ared  from 
i-anibinose  by  means  of  the  eyanhydrin  reaction,  using  /-gluronic  acid  sls  the 
intermediate  step.  The  combination  of  /-  and  ^/-gluconic  aejds,  forming  I'-glu- 
conic  acid,  yields  i"-glu(  ose  on  redui  tion. 

The  art ificial  preparation  of  sugars  by  means  of  the  condensation  of  formalde- 
hyde has  received  special  interest  Ijecause,  according  to  Baeveu's  assimilation 
hypothesis,  in  [)lants  formaldehyde  is  first  formed  by  the  reduction  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  the  sugars  arc  protiuced  by  the  condensation  of  this  fonnaJdehyde. 
BoKORNY  -*  has  shown,  by  siiecial  experiments  on  algje  Spirogyra,  that  forma ide* 
hyde  sodium  sulphite  was  split  by  the  living  algre  cells.  The  formaldehyde  set 
free  is  immediately  condensed  to  carbohydrate  and  precipitated  as  starch. 

Among  the  hexases  knovm  at  the  present  lime  only  dextrose,  lex^dosdj 
and  galactose  are  really  of  physiological-chemical  interest;  therefore  thel 
other  hexose.s  will  lie  only  incidentally  mentioned. 

Dextrose  W-glucose) — glucosk,  grape-!>uc»ar,  and  diakettc  sugar — I 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  grape,  and  also,  often  accompanied  ^ith  le^adose 
(iZ-fmctose),  in  honey,  sweet  fniitB,  seeds,  roots,  etc.     It  occurs  in   the 
human  and  animal  intestinal  tract  dnring  digestion,  also  in  small  quantities 
i  I  th^  blood  and  lymph,  and  as  traces  in  other  animal  f!nids  and  tissues. 

*  Bullcrow,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharjii.*  120;  Compt.  rend.,  S3;  O.  Loew,  Jotini,  f. 
prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  33,  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch,  chem.  GeselWh.    20,  21,  22. 

*' Ber,  d.  d.  chem,   resellsch.    21,  and   I    v.,  p.    105. 

*  Biolog.  Centralhl,  12,  fP-  321  and  4Hh 
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It  occurs  only  as  traces  in  urine  under  normal  conditions,  while  in  diabetes 
the  quantity  is  very  large.    It  is  formed  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of 
starch,  dextrin,  and  other  compound  carbohydrates,  as  also  m  the  splitting 
of  glucosides.    The  question  whether  dextrose  can  be  formed  in  the  bodyvi 
from  proteins  or  from  fats  is  disputed  and  ^ill  be  discussed  in  a  following  ] 
diapter  (VIII). 

Properties  pf  Dextrose.  Dextrose  crystallizes  sometimes  with  1  molecule 
of  water  of  crystallization  in  warty  masses  or  small  leaves  or  plates,  and 
sometimes  when  free  from  water  in  needles  or  prisms.  The  sugar  contain- 
ing water  of  crystallization  melts  even  below  100*^  C.  and  loses  its  water 
of  crystallization  at  110®  C.  The  anhydrous  sugar  melts  at  146*^  C,  and 
is  converted  into  glucosan,  CeHioOs,  at  170*^  C.  with  the  elimination  of 
water.  On  strongly  heating  it  is  converted  into  caramel  and  then  de- 
compoees. 

Dextrose  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  This  solution,  which  is  not  as 
sweet  as  a  cane-sugar  solution  of  the  same  strength,  is  dextrog\Tate  and 
shows  strong  birotation.  The  specific  rotation  is  dependent  upon  the 
concentration  of  the  solution,  as  it  increases  with  an  increase  in  the  con- 
centration. A  10  per  cent  solution  of  anhydrous  glucose  can  be  taken  as 
52.74°  at  20°  C.^  Dextrose  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  but  more  freely 
in  boiling  alcohol.  100  parts  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0.837  dissolves  1.95  parts 
anhydrous  dextrose  at  17.5°  C.  and  27.7  parts  at  the  boiling  temf>erature 
(.\nthon2).     Dextrose  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

If  an  alcoholic  caustic-potash  solution  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  dextrose,  an  amorphous  precipitate  of  insoluble  sugar-potash  compound 
is  foraied.  On  warming  this  compound  it  decomposes  easily  with  the 
foimation  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  color,  which  is  the  basis  of  Moore's 
test.    Dextrose  forms  also  compounds  with  lime  and  baryta. 

Moore's  Test.  If  a  dextrose  solution  is  treated  with  about  one  quarter 
of  its  volume  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  and  warmed,  the  solution  becomes 
first  yellow,  then  orange,  yellowish  brown,  and  lastly  dark  brown.  It  has 
at  the  same  time  a  faint  odor  of  caramel,  and  this  odor  is  more  pronounced 
on  acidification.^ 

Dextrose  forms  several  crystallizable  combinations  with  NaCl,  of  which 
the  easiest  to  obtain  is  (C6Hi206)2-NaCl  +  H20,  which  forms  large  colorless 
six-eided  double  pyramids  or  rhomboids  with  13.52  per  cent  NaCl. 

Dextrose  in  neutral  or  very  faintly  acid  (organic  acid)  solution  under- 
goes alcoholic  fermentation  with  beer-yeast:  C6Hi206=2C2H6.0H  +  2C02. 
Besides  the  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  there  are  formed,  especially  at 

*For  further  information  see  Tollens,  Haudbuch  der  Kohlehydrate,  2.  Aufl.,  44. 
'at«d  from  Tollens'  Handbuch. 

"In  regard  to  the  products  formed  in  this  reaction,  see  Framm,  Pflugcr's  Arch.,  64. 
•ad  espedaUy  Gaud,  Gompt  rend.,  119. 
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higher  temperatures,  small  quantities  of  homologous  alcohols  (amyl 
alcohol),  gtyceriixe,  and  succinic  acid.  In  the  presence  of  acid  milk  or 
cheese  the  dextrose  undergoes  lactic-acid  ferment  at  ion,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  a  base  such  as  ZnO  or  CaCOs,  The  lactic  acid  may  then 
further  undergo  butyric-acid  fermentation:  2C3He03  =  C4Hg02  4-2C02-f  4H. 

Dextrose  reduces  several  metallic  oxides,  such  as  copper  oxide,  bismuth 
oxide  and  mercuric  oxide,  in  alkaline  solutionSj  and  the  most  important 
reactions  for  sugar  are  based  on  this  fact. 

Trommer's  test  is  based  on  the  property  that  dextrose  possesses  of  re- 
ducmg  ciipric  hydrate  in  alkaline  solution  into  cuprous  oxide.  Treat  the 
dextrose  solution  with  about  |-|  vol.  caustic  soda  and  then  carefully  add 
a  dilute  copper-sulphate  solution.  The  cupric  hydrate  is  thereby  dissolved, 
forming  a  Ixiautiful  blue  solution,  and  the  addition  of  copper  sulphate 
is  continued  until  a  very  small  amount  of  hydrate  remains  undissolved 
in  the  liquid.  This  is  now  warmed,  and  a  yellow  hydrated  suboxide  or  red 
suboxide  separates  even  lie  low  the  boiling  temperature.  If  too  little  copper 
salt  has  been  added,  the  test  mil  Ije  yellowish  brown  in  color,  as  in  Moore's 
test  i  but  if  an  excess  of  copper  salt  has  Ijeen  added,  the  excess  of  hydrate 
is  converted  on  boiling  into  a  dark-brown  hydrate  which  interferes  with 
the  test.  To  prevent  these  difficulties  the  so-called  Fehling's  solution 
may  be  employed.  This  solution  is  obtained  by  mixing  just  before  use 
equal  volumes  uf  an  alkaline  solution  of  Rochelle  salt  and  a  copjDer-sulphate 
solution  (see  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Sugar  in  the  Urine  in  regard  to 
concentration).  This  solution  is  not  reduced  or  noticeably  changed  by 
boiling.  The  tartrate  holds  the  excess  of  cupric  hydrate  in  solution,  and  an 
excess  of  the  reagent  does  not  interfere  m  the  performance  of  the  test.  In 
the  presence  of  sugar  this  solution  is  reduced, 

BoTTGEE-ALMfiN^s  tcst  IS  based  on  the  property  dextrose  possesses  of 
reducing  bismuth  oxide  in  alkaline  solution.  The  reagent  best  adapted  for 
this  purpose  is  obtained^  according  to  Nylander's  *  modification  of  Alm6n*s 
original  test,  by  dissolving  4  grams  of  Rochelle  salt  in  100  parts  of  10  per 
cent  caustic-soda  solution  and  adding  2  grams  of  bismuth  subnitrate  and 
digesting  on  the  water- bath  until  as  much  of  the  bismuth  salt  is  dissolved 
as  possible.  If  a  dextrose  sohitioo  Is  treated  with  about  ^  vol.^  or  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  solution  when  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  present, 
and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  the  solution  becomes  first  yellow,  then  yel- 
lowish brown,  and  finally  nearly  black,  and  after  a  time  a  black  deposit 
of  bismuth  (?)  settles. 

The  property  of  dextrose  of  reducing  an  alkaline  solution  of  mercury 
on  boiling  is  the  basis  of  Knapp's  reaction  viath  alkaline  mercuric  cyanide  and 
of  Sachsse's  reaction  with  an  alkaline  potassium-mercuric  iodide  solution. 


^Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem^i  8» 
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On  heating  with  phentlhydrazine  acetate  a  dextrose  solution  gives  a 
precipitate  consisting  of  fine  yellow  crystalline  needles  which  are  nearly 
msdttble  in  water  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  which  separate  again 
an  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  water.  The  crystalline  precipitate 
consists  of  iphenylglucosazone  (see  page  107).  This  compound  melts  when 
pore  at  204-205®  C,  dissolves  readily  in  pyridine  (0.25  gram  in  1  gram), 
md  precipitates  again  from  this  solution  as  crystals  on  the  addition  of 
benzene,  ligroin,  or  ether.  According  to  Neuberg  ^  this  behavior  can  be 
used  in  the  purification  of  the  osazone. 

Dextrose  is  not  precipitated  by  a  lead-acetate  solution,  but  is  almost 
completely  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  basic  lead  acetate. 
On  warming,  the  precipitate  becomes  flesh-color  or  rose-red  (Rubner's 

K  a  watery  solution  of  dextrose  is  treated  with  benzaylchloride  and 
m  excess  of  caustic  soda,  and  shaken  until  the  odor  of  benzoylchloride 
his  disappeared,  a  precipitate  of  benzoic-acid  ester  of  dextrose  will  be  pro- 
duced which  is  insoluble  in  wt^ter  or  alkali  (Baumann^). 

If  J-1  c.c.  of  a  dilute  water}'  solution  of  dextrose  is  treated  with  a  few 
iKfps  of  a  10  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  (free  from  acetone)  of  a-naphthol, 
the  liquid  is  colored  a  beautiful  violet  on  the  addition  of  1-2  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  (Molisch).  According  to  Reinbold^  this 
reaction  depends  first  upon  the  formation  of  a  volatile  substance  which 
gives  a  bluish-violet  color  with  a-naphthol  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  warmth. 
On  further  heating  furfurol  is  also  produced,  which  gives  a  raspberry- 
red  to  ruby-red  coloration. 

DiAZOBENZENESULPHONic  ACID  glvBS  with  a  dcxtrose  solution  made  alkaline 
with  a  &Eed  alkali  a  red  color,  which  after  10-15  minutes  gradually  changes  to 
yhdkt,  Obthonitrophenylpropiouc  acid  yields  indip;o  when  boiled  with  a  small 
quantity  of  dextrose  and  sodium  carbonate,  and  this  is  converted  into  indigo- 
white  by  an  excess  of  sugar.  An  alkaline  solution  of  dextrose  is  colored  deep 
red  on  being  warmed  wiui  a  dilute  solution  of  picric  Aap.  The  behavior  of 
deitrose  towards  certain  pentose  reactions  has  already  been  given  on  page  1 12. 

A  more  complete  description  as  to  the  performance  of  these  several  tests 
will  be  given  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (on  the  urine). 

Dextrose  is  prepared  pure  by  inverting  cane-sugar  by  the  following 
ample  method  of  Soxhlet  and  Tollens,  being  a  modification  of  Schwarz's  * 
method: 

'Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellach.,  82,  3384. 

'Zeitflchr.  f.  Biologie,  20. 

'  Ber.  d.  deutach.  chem.  Geselbch.,  19;  also  Kueny,  Zeitschr.  f.  physbL  Chem.,  14, 
aad  SioBtip,  Wien.  Sitiimgsber.,  98  (1888). 

«]|oliacfa,  Monatahefte  f.  Chem.,  7,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissenseh.,  1887, 
pp.  34  and  49;   Reinbold,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  103. 

^Tolfeiu,  Handbuch  der  Kohlehydrate,  2.  Aufl.  I,  39. 
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Treat  12  litres  90  pfr  cent  alcohol  with  480  c.c*.  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid  and  warm  to  45-.50°  C:  i^radually  add  4  kilos  of  [>owdered  cane-su^ar, 
and  allow  to  cool  after  two  hotirs,  when  all  the  sugar  will  have  dissolved 
and  Ijeen  inverte<l.  To  incite  crv'stallizalion,  some  c^v^staIs  of  .^inhydrous 
dextrose  are  added,  and  after  several  days  the  crystals  are  sucked  dr>^  by 
the  air-pump,  \va,shed  with  dilute  alcohol  to  i-emove  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
crystallized  from  alcohol  or  nicth\  I  alcoliol.  According  to  Tollens  it  i^, 
be8t  to  di>*8olve  the  sutrar  in  one  half  its  weight  of  water  on  the  water- 
hath  and  then  a<ld  doul>le  this  volume  of  00-95  per  cent  alcohol. 

In  detectinfj  dextrose  in  animal  fluids  or  extracts  of  tissues  we  may 
make  use  of  the  a boxe- mentioned  rinjuction  tests,  the  optical  determinarion, 
fermentation,  and  phenylhydrazine  tests.  For  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion the  reader  i-^  n^ferred  to  the  chapter  on  the  urine.  Those  liquids  contain- 
ing proteins  must  fij-st  have  these  removed  by  coaguhition  with  heat  and 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  or  by  precipitation  with  alcohol  or  metallic  salts, 
before  testing  for  dextrose.  In  regard  to  the  difhcuities  of  operating  with 
blood  and  serous  fluids  we  refer  the  student  to  the  works  of  Sc:hcncr, 
R6hman-V,  Abelpis,  and  Seegen.* 

The  guJoses  are  stereoisomers  of  dextrase  and  may  be  prepared  artificially. 
rf-(lulose  is  obtained  on  the  reduction  of  rf-gulonic  acid,  which  is  obtained  on  the 
reduction  of  glucuronic  acid. 

Mmmoses,—d-Mannose,  also  called  seminose^  is  obtained  with  if-lcvulo8e 
on  the  careful  oxidation  of  f/-rnannite.  It  is  also  obtained  on  the  hydrolysis 
of  natural  carlx>hydratcs,  sueh  as  «alep  ali  meand  reserve  cellylose  (esjx*rially 
from  the  shavings  from  the  ivory-nut).  It  is  dextrorotatory,  readily  fcrmcnta 
with  beer -yeast,  gives  a  bydrazone  not  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  an  osazone 
which  is  identical  with  that  from  cf -glucose. 

Levulose,  also  called  rf-FRUCTOSE  and  fkuit-sugar,  occurs,  ns  above 
stated,  mixed  with  dextrose  extensively  distributed  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom and  also  in  honey.  It  is  formed  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  cane- 
sugar  and  ^veral  other  carbohydrates,  but  it  is  ei?pecially  readily  obtained 
by  the  hydrolytic  splitting  of  inulin.  In  extraordinary  cases  of  dialxjtes 
mellitus  we  find  levulose  in  the  urine.  Neuberg  and  Strauss^  have 
detected  le\aitose  with  positiveness  in  human  blood-serum  and  exudates  in 
certain  cases. 

Le\'ulose  cry^stallizes  with  difficulty  in  needles  partly  anhydrous  and 
partly  containing  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water;  but  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  al>sohite  alcohol,  though  rather  readily  in  boilhvg  ateohol.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  levog>Tate.  Le^jlose  ferments  with  yeast,  and  gives 
the  same  reduction  tests  as  dextrose,  and  also  the  same  osazone.  It  gives 
a  compound  with  lime  which  Ls  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  dex- 
trose compound,  Levulose  is  not  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead  or  basic 
lead  acetate. 


*  Scihenckp  Pfliiger^a  Arch..  40  and  47;   Rehmann,  Clentralbl.  f,  Physiol,  4;  Abele* 
ZeitBchr.  f.  phjsioL  Chem.,  15;    8eeg:cn,  CVntralbL  f.  Physiob,  4. 

'  Zeitschr.  1.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  3S»  which  also  contains  the  older  literature. 
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Levulose  does  not  reduce  copper  to  the  same  extent  as  dextrbse. 
Under  similar  conditions  the  reduction  relationship  of  dextrose  to  levulose 
18100:92.08. 

In  detecting  levulose  and  those  varieties  of  sugar  which  yield  levulose 
OQ  cleavage  we  ipake  use  of  the  following  reaction  suggested  by  Seli- 
WANOFF.  To  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
an  equal  volume  of  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  sugar  solution  or 
of  the  solid  substance  and  a  few  crystals  of  resorcin  and  apply  heat.  The 
liquid  becomes  a  beautiful  red,  and  gradually  a  substance  precipitates 
which  is  red  in  color  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  According  to  Ofner  ^  the 
mixture ^ust  not  contain  more  than  12  per  cent  HCl,  and  the  boiling  must 
not  be  continued  longer  than  twenty  seconds,  otherwise  glucose,  mannose, 
and  indeed  maltose,  may  give  a  similar  reaction.  R.  and  O.  Adler^  per- 
form the  test  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
some  resorcin,  in  which  case  a  reaction  with  aldoses  is  not  obtained.  Seli- 
wanoff's  reaction,  which  according  to  Rosin  may  be  made  more  delicate 
by  a  combination  with  the  spectroscopic  examination,  is,  as  Neuberg  ^  has 
shown,  a  general  reaction  for  ketoses. 

According  to  Neuberg,*  methylphenylhydrazine  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stance to  use  for  the  separation  and  detection  of  levulose,  as  it  gives  a 
characteristic  levulose-methylphenylosazone.  This  osazone  when  recrys- 
tallized  from  alcohol  melts  at  153°.  It  shows  a  dextrorotation  of  1°  40' 
when  0.2  gram  of  the  osazone  is  dissolved  in  4  c.c.  pyridine  and  6  c.c. 
absolute  alcohol. 

Ofner  has  made  objections  to  the  use  of  methylphenylhydrazine  in  the 
detection  of  levulose.  He  has  obtained  the  osazone  from  dextrose  and 
noethylphenylhydrazine,  although  the  osazone  is  formed  much  more  quickly 
with  levulose  than  ^ith  dextrose.  Only  when  the  separation  of  the  osazone 
crystals  with  methylphenylhydrazine  after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid 
takes  place  within  five  hours  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  the  presence  of 
levulose  positively  proven  (Ofner  ^). 

The  use  of  secondary  asymmetric  hydrazines  as  a  general  reagent  for  ketoses 
and  as  a  means  of  separation  from  aldoses  is  objected  to  by  Ofner. 

Levulose,  as  above  stated,  is  best  obtained  by  the  hydrolytic  cleavage 
of  inulin,  by  warming  with  faintly  acidulated  water. 

Sorbinose  (sorbin)  is  a  ketose  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  berry  of  the 
mountain  ash  under  certain  conditions.  It  is  crystalline  and  levogyrate,  and 
is  converted  into  sorbite  by  reduction. 

'  Monatsbefte  f.  Chem.,  25. 

'See  foot-note  5,  p.  112. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  phydol.  Chem.,  31;   Rosin,  Md,,  88. 

*Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  35;  also  Neuberg  and  Strauss,  ibid.f  86. 

*Ibid.,  37,  and  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  46. 
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Galactose  (not  to  be  mistaken  for  lactose  or  milk-sugar)  is  obtained 
on  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  milk-sugar  and  by  hydrolysis  of  many  other 
carbohydrates,  especially  varieties  of  gums  and  mucilaginous  bodies.  It 
is  also  obtained  on  heating  cerebrin,  a  nitrogenized  glucoside  prepared 
from  the  brain,  with  dilute  mineral  acids. 

It  crj^stallizes  in  needles  or  leaves  which  melt  at  168^  C.  It  is  some- 
what less  soluble  than  dextrose  in  water.  It  is  dextrogyrate  and  shows 
multirotation.  With  ordinary  yeast  the  galactose  is  slowly,  but  neverthe- 
less completely »  fermented.  It  is  fermented  by  a  great  variety  of  yeasts 
(E,  Fischer  and  Thierfelder),  but  not  by  Saccharomyces  apiculatus,* 
which  is  of  importance  in  physiological-chemical  investigations.  Galaetoee 
reduces  Fehling's  solution  to  a  less  extent  than  dextrose,  and  10  c.c. 
of  this  solution  are  reducedi  according  to  Soxhlet,  by  0.051 1  gram  galac- 
tose in  1  per  cent  solution.  Its  pheiiylosazone  melts  at  193"^  C,  and  is 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  but  with  relative  ease  in  hot  alcohol. 
Its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  optically  inactive*  In  the  test  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  phloroglucin  galactose  gives  a  color  similar  to  the 
pentoses,  but  the  solution  does  not  give  the  absorption  spectrum.  On 
oxidation  it  first  yields  galactonie  acid  and  then  mucic  acid.  Both  /-  and 
i-galactose  have  been  artificially  prepared. 

Talose  is  a  sugar  which  is  artificiallj^  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  talonic 
acid.  Talonic  acid  is  obtained  from  tf-galactonic  acid  by  heating  it  with  quinoline 
or  pyridine  to  14t)-I50°  C. 
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CH2OH 

a-Gluc0§fiixi!me^  (chitosamine),  CeHiaNOs-  rw  NH   '  ^^^^^  synthef" 

COH 
icat  preparation  has  already  been  given  on  page  108,  was  first  prepared  by 
Ledderhose  ^  from  chitin  by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid* 
Recently  it  has  been  obtained  as  a  cleavage  product  of  several  mucin 
substances  and  proteins  (see  pages  33  and  65).  Glucosamine  is,  as  E. 
Fischer  and  Leuchs**  have  shown,  a  derivative  of  glucose  or  d-mannoee 
(probably  dextrose),  and  as  an  intermediary  member  between  the  hexoses 
and  the  oxyamino-acids  obtainable  from  the  proteins,  it  forms  in  certain 
regards  a  bridge  between  the  proteins  and  the  carbohydrates. 

The  free  base  Is  readily  soluble  in  water  with  an  alkaline  reaction  and 

*See  F,  Voit,  Zeitaclir.  f.  Biologic,  28  and  2t>. 

'  According  to  E.  Fischer^ a  suggestion  we  ah&tt  use  the  term  glucoBauMiie  mstetd 
of  the  term  cbitosamine  which  has  lately  b<?cn  generally  used. 
'  Zeit»chr.  f .  pbysiol.  Chem- ,  2  and  4- 
*Ber.  d.  d,  chcra.  Gesellsck,  86, 
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quickly  decomposes.  The  characteristic  hydrochloride  forms  colorless 
eiystds  which  are  stable  in  the  air  and  readily  soluble  in  water,  difficultly 
soluble  m  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solution  is  dextrorotatory, 
(a)D=  4-70.15®  to  74.64°,  at  various  concentrations.^  Glucosamine  has  a 
leducmg  action  similar  to  glucose,  gives  the  same  osazone,  but  is  not  fer- 
mentable. With  benzoylchloride  and  caustic  soda  it  gives  a  crystalline 
ester.  In  alkaline  solution  it  gives  with  phenylisocyanate  a  compound 
which  can  be  converted  into  its  anhydride  by  acetic  acid,  and  is  used  in 
the  separation  and  detection  of  glucosamine  (Steudel^).  On  oxidation 
with  nitric  acid  it  yields  norisosaccharic  acid,  whose  lead  salt  can  be 
separated  and  whose  salts  with  cinchonine  or  quinine  are  difficultly 
soluble  in  water  and  can  also  be  used  very  successfully  in  the  detection 
of  glucosamine  (Neuberg  and  Wolpp^).  On  oxidation  with  bromine 
diitaininic  acid  (d-glucosaminic  acid)  is  produced,  and  this  is  converted 
mto  chitaric  acid,  CsHioOe,  by  nitrous  acid.  On  treatment  with  nitrous 
add  glucosamine  yields  a  non-fermentable  sugar  called  chitose. 

Ehruch  *  has  suggested  a  test  which  does  not  respond  with  the  free  glucos- 
amioe,  but  with  the  mucins  and  other  protein  bodies  containing  an  acetylated 
{hicoflamine.  It  consists  in  warming  the  substance,  which  has  previously  been 
treated  with  alkali,  with  a  hydrochloric-acid  solution  of  dimethylaminobenzalde- 
hyde,  ^^len  a  beautiful  red  color  is  obtained. 

Glucosamine  is  best  prepared  from  decalcified  lobster-shells  by  treating 
with  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.*  In  regard  to  its  preparation 
from  protein  substances  we  must  refer  to  the  works  cited  on  page  33,  foot- 
note 1. 

iQalactosamine  has  been  prepared  by  Schulz  and  Ditthorn  ®  from  a 
ghicoproteid  of  the  spawn  of  the  frog. 

CHO 

Glucuronic  add  (glycuronic  acid),  CeHioOT"  (CH.0H)4,  is  a  derivative 

COOH 
of  dextrose  and  has  been  sjmthetically  prepared  by  E.  Fischer  and  Piloty  ^ 
by  the  reduction  of  the  lactone  of  saccharic  acid.  On  oxidation  with 
bromine  it  forms  saccharic  acid,  and  on  reduction  it  yields  gulonic-acid 
lactone.  Salkowski  and  Neuberg®  have  obtained  /-xylose  from  glu- 
curonic acid  by  splitting  off  CO2  by  means  of  putrefaction  bacteria. 

'See  Hoppe-Seyler-Thierf elder's  Handbuch,  7.  Aufl.;  Sundwik,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chan.,  M. 
'Zeitflchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  S4. 
'  Ber.  d.  d.  cbem.  Gesellsch. ,  84. 

^Medix.  Woche,  1901,  No.  15;  see  Langstein,  Ergebnisse  der  Phyflool.,  I,  Abt..  1,  88. 
*See  Hoppe-Seyler-Thierfelder's  Handbuch,  7.  Aufl. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29. 
'Ber.  d.  d.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  24. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  96. 
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Glucuronic  acid  has  not  been  found  in  the  free  state  in  the  animal  body. 
It  occurs  to  a  slight  extent  in  normal  urine  as  a  conjugated  acid,  phenol- 
and  probably  also  indoxyl-  and  skatoxylglucuronic  acid  (Mayer  and 
Neuberg).  It  occurs  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  urine  as  conjugated 
acid  after  the  ingestion  of  certain  aromatic  and  also  aliphatic  substances, 
especially  camphor  and  chloral  hydrate.  It  was  obtained  first  by 
ScHMiEDEBERG  and  IMeyer  from  camphoglucuronic  acid,  and  then  by 
V.  Merino  *  from  urochloralic  acid  by  cleavage  with  dilute  acids.  Accord- 
ing to  P.  Mayer  2  on  the  oxidation  of  dextrose  a  partial  formation  of  glu- 
curonic acid  and  oxalic  acid  takes  place,  and  therefore,  according  to  him, 
an  increased  elimination  of  conjugated  glucuronic  acids  shows  in  certain 
cases  an  incomplete  oxidation  of  dextrose.  Conjugated  glucuronic  acids 
may  also  occur  in  the  blood  (P.  Mayer,'  Lupine  and  Boulud^),  in 
the  faeces  and  in  the  bile.^  Neuberg  and  Neimann*  have  prepared 
certain  conjugated  glucuronic  acids  (see  Chapter  XV)  synthetically,  among 
them  being  euxanthic  acid.  The  most  abundant  source  of  glucuronic  acid 
is  the  artist's  pigment '' Jaune  indien,"  which  contains  the  magnesium  salt 
of  euxanthic  acid  (euxanthon-glucuronic  acid). 

Glucuronic  acid  is  not  crystalline,  but  is  only  obtainable  as  a  syrup. 
It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  If  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  boiled  for  an  hour  the  acid  is  partly  (20  per  cent)  converted  into 
the  crystalline  lactone,  glucurone,  CeHgOe,  which  Ls  soluble  in  water  and 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  alkali  salts  of  the  acid  are  crystalline.  If  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  is  saturated  with  barium  hydrate  the 
basic  barium  salt  is  obtained  as  a  precipitate.  The  neutral  lead  salt  is 
soluble  in  water,  while  the  basic  salt  is  insoluble.  The  readily  crystallizable 
cinchonine  salt  can  be  used  in  isolating  glucuronic  acid  (Neuberg  ®). 
Glucuronic  acid  is  dextrorotatorj-,  while  the  conjugated  acids  are  levo- 
rotatory;  they  behave  like  dextrose  with  the  reduction  tests  and  do  not 
ferment  with  yeast.  They  give  the  pentose  reactions  with  phloroglucin 
or  orcin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yield  abundant  furfurol  on  distillation 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  With  the  phenylhydrazine  test  they  give  crystal- 
line compounds  which  are  not  sufficiently  characteristic  (Thierfelder, 
P.  Mayer  ^).  By  the  action  of  3  mol.  phenylhydrazine  and  the  necessary 
amount  of  acetic  acid  upon  1  mol.  glucuronic  acid  at  40**  for  a  few  days 

*  >Iayer  and  Neuberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  29;  Schmiedeberg  u.  Meyer,  ibid., 
S;    V.  Mering,  ibid.,  6. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  47.     See  Chapter  XV. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  32;   Lupine  and  Boulud,  Compt.  rend.,  133, 134, 138. 

*  See  Bial,  Hofmeistcr's  Beitrage,  2,  and  v.  Leersum  ibid,,  3. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44. 

•  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  33. 

'Thierfelder,  Zeitschr.  f.  phytdcl.  Chem.,  11,  13,  15;    P.  Mayer,  ibid.,  29. 
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Neuberg  and  Neimann  obtained  the  glucuronie-acid  osazone,  which  was 
very  similar  to  glucosazone  and  melted  at  200-205^.  With  p-bromphenyl- 
hydrazine  hydrochloride  and  sodium  acetate,  glucuronic  acid  gives  7>-brom- 
phenylhydrazine  glucuronate,  which  is  characterized  by  insolubility  in 
abeolute  alcohol  and  by  a  very  prominent  levorotatory  action.  This  com- 
pound is  vei^''  well  suited  for  the  detection  of  glucuronic  acid.^  Dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  pyridine  (0.2  gram  substance  in  4  c.c.  pyri- 
dine and   6  c.c.   alcohol)  the  rotation   is  7®  25',  which  corresponds  to 

{«)f=-: 


Glucuronic  acid  is  best  prepared  from  euxanthic  acid,  which  decomposes 
by  heating  it  with  water  to  120°  C.  for  several  hours.  The  filtrate  from 
the  euxanthon  is  concentrated  at  40*^  C,  when  the  anhydride  gradually 
ciystaliizes  out.  On  boiling  the  mother-liquor  for  some  time  and  evaporat- 
ing further,  the  crystals  of  the  lactone  are  obtained.  In  regard  to  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  glucuronic  acid  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  works  of  Tollens  and  his  collaborators  and  of  Neuberg  and  Neimann .^ 

Disaccharides. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  sugar  belonging  to  this  group  occur  ready 
fonned  in  nature.  Thus  we  have  saccharose  and  lactose.  Some,  on  the 
contrary,  such  as  maltose  and  isomaltose,  are  produced  by  the  partial 
hydrolytic  cleavage  of  complicated  carbohydrates.  Isomaltose  is  besides 
this  also  obtained  from  dextrose  by  reversion  (see  page  125). 

The  disaccharides  or  hexobioses  are  to  be  considered  as  anhydrides, 
derived  from  two  monosaccharides  with  the  exit  of  1  molecule  of  water. 
Corresponding  to  this,  their  general  formula  is  C12H22O11.  On  hydrolytic 
cleavage  and  the  addition  of  water  they  yield  2  molecules  of  hexoses, 
either  2  molecules  of  the  same  hexose  or  one  each  of  two  different  hexoses. 
Thus 

Saccharose + H2O = dextrose + levulose ; 
Maltose  +  H2O = dextrose  4-  dextrose ; 
Lactose      +H20= dextrose + galactose. 

The  levulose  turns  the  polarized  ray  more  to  the  left  than  the  dextrose 
does  to  the  right ;  hence  the  mixture  of  hexoses  obtained  on  the  cleavage  of 
saccharose  has  an  opposite  rotation  to  the  saccharose  itself.  On  this 
account  the  mixture  is  called  invert-sugar,  and  the  hydrolytic  splitting 
is  designated  as  inversion.  This  term  inversion  is  not  only  used  for  the 
splitting  of  saccharose,  but  is  also  used  for  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of 

^See  Neuberg,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  82,  and  Mayer  and  Neuberg,  Zeitschr. 
^  pbysiol.  Chem.,  29. 

'ToUena,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44,  which  cites  also  the  older  work;  Neu- 
h«K  and  Neinuuin,  tbid,,  44;  Neuberg,  ibid,,  45. 
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compound  sugars  into  monosaccharides.  The  reverse  reaction,  whereby 
monosaccharides  are  condensed  into  complex  carbohydrates,  is  called 
reversion. 

We  subdivide  the  disaccharides  into  two  groups:  first,  the  group  to 
which  saccharose  belongs,  where  the  members  do  not  have  the  property  of 
reducing  certain  metallic  oxides;  and  the  second  group,  to  \diich  the  two 
maltoses  and  lactose  belong,  the  members  acting  like  monosaccharides  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  reduction  tests.  The  members  of  the  latter  group 
have  the  character  of  aldehyde  alcohols. 

Saccharosei  or  cane-sugar,  occurs  extensively  distributed  in  the  plant 
kingdom.  It  occurs  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  stalk  of  the  sugar-mUlet 
and  sugar-cane,  the  roots  of  the  sugar-beet,  the  trunks  of  certain  varieties  of 
palms  and  maples,  in  carrots,  etc.  Cane-sugar  is  of  extraordinarily  great 
importance  as  a  food  and  condiment.  ' 

Saccharose  forms  large,  colorless  monoclinic  crystals.  On  heating  it 
melts  in  the  neighborhood  of  160^  C,  and  on  heating  more  strongly  it  turns 
brown,  forming  so-called  caramel.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  and 
according  to  Scheibler  ^  100  parts  of  saturated  saccharose  solution  ocmtain 
67  parts  of  sugar  at  20^  C.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  strong  alcohol. 
Cane-sugar  is  strongly  dextrorotatory.  The  specific  rotation  is  (miy  slightly 
modified  by  concentration,  but  is  markedly  chang^  by  the  piesence  of 
other  inacti\'e  substances.    The  specific  rotation  is  (a)D=  -^66.5^. 

Saccharose  acts  indifferently  towards  Moore's  test  and  to  the  ordinary 
reduction  tests.  It  does  not  ferment  directly,  bat  (mIy  after  inversion, 
which  can  be  brou^t  about  by  an  enzyme  (invertin)  contained  in  the  yeast. 
An  in\-ersion  of  cane-sugar  also  takes  place  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Coq- 
cent  rated  sulphuric  acid  Uackois  cane-sugar  very  quickly  even  at  the 
ordinary-  temperature,  and  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  does  the  same  on  wanning 
on  the  water-'bath.  Various  products  are  obtained  on  the  oxidatian  ct 
cane-sugar,  dependent  upon  the  variety  of  oxidizing  material  and  also  upon 
the  Intensity  of  the  action.  Saccharic  add  and  03calic  acid  are  the  most 
important  products. 

The  reader  b  referred  to  coaq>lete  text-books  on  fhrniistfy  for  the 
preparation  and  quantitative  estimation  of  cane-sogar. 

Kahose  (malt-sxtgar)  is  formed  in  the  hydrolytic  deavage  oi  starch  by 
malt  diastase,  saliva,  and  pancreatic  juice.  It  is  obtained  from  gljcogai 
under  the  same  conditions  (see  Chapter  YIII).  Maltose  is  also  piodaeed 
transitorily  in  the  action  ol  sulphuric  acid  on  starch.  Mahoee  fdmiB  the 
fiefmentable  sugar  ol  the  potato  or  grain  mash,  and  also  ol  the  beervoct. 

Mahoee  erystalliKs  with  1  molectile  water  ol  crystalfization  hi  fine 
white  needles.    It  is  readily  sohible  in  water,  rather  easilj  in  alcohol,  but 


'  See  ToOens'  HavlbQch  der  Koli^t>gUiale>  2.  MM.  1»  VH. 
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insoluble  in  ether.  Its  solutions  are  dextrorotatory;  and  the  specific 
jototian  is  variable,  depending  upon  the  concentration  and  temperature, 
but  is  considerably  stronger  than  dextrose.^  Maltose  ferments  readily  and, 
completely  with  yeast,  and  acts  like  dextrose  in  regard  to  the  reduction 
tests.  It  yields  phenylmaltosazone  on  warming  with  phenylhydrazine  for 
1)  hours.  This  phenylmaltosazone  melts  at  206^  C.  and  is  more  soluble 
than  the  glucosazone.  Maltose  differs  from  dextrose  chiefly  in  the  follow- 
ing: It  does  not  dissolve  as  readily  in  alcohol,  has  a  stronger  dextrorota- 
tory power,  and  has  a  feebler  reducing  action  on  Fehung's  solution.  10 
C.C.  Fehung's  solution  is,  according  to  Soxhlet,^  reduced  by  77.8  milli- 
grams anhydrous  maltose  in  approximately  1  per  cent  solution. 

Isomaltose.  This  variety  of  sugar,  as  has  been  shown  b}L  Fischer,^  is 
produced,  besides  dextrin-like  products,  by  reversion  and  by  the  action  of 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  on  dextrose.  A  re-formation  of  isomaltose  and 
other  sugars  from  dextrose  can  also  be  brought  about  by  means  of  yeast 
maltase  (Hill  and  Emmerlinq^).  It  is  also  formed,  besides  ordinary 
maltose,  in  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch  paste,  and  occurs  in  beer  and 
m  commercial  starch-sugar.  The  formation  of  isomaltose  in  the  hydrolysis 
of  starch  by  malt  diastase  has  been  denied  by  many  investigators  because 
they  considered  isomaltose  as  contaminated  maltose.^  It  is  also  produced, 
with  maltose,  by  the  action  of  saliva  or  pancreatic  juice  (KftLZ  and  Vogel) 
or  blood-serum  (RShmann  ®)  on  starch. 

Isomaltose  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  has  a  pronounced  sweetish 
taste,  and  does  not  ferment,  or,  according  to  some,  only  very  slowly.  It 
is  dextrorotatory,  and  has  very  nearly  the  same  power  of  rotation  as  mal- 
tose. Isomaltose  is  characterized  by  its  osazone.  This  forms  fine  yellow 
needles,  which  begin  to  form  drops  at  140"*  C.  and  melt  at  150-153*^  C. 
It  is  rather  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  dissolves  in  hot  absolute  alcohol 
much  more  readily  than  the  maltosazone.  Isomaltose  reduces  copper  as 
well  as  bismuth  solutions. 

Lactose  (milk-sugar).  As  this  sugar  occurs  exclusively  in  the  animal 
world,  in  the  milk  of  human  beings  and  animals,  it  will  be  treated  in  a 
following  chapter  (on  milk). 

'See  Hoppe-Seyler-Thierfelder's  Handbuch,  7.  Aufl. 

'Cited  from  Tollens'  Handbuch  der  Kohleh^drate,  2.  Aufl.  1,  154. 

'Ber  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  23  and  28. 

'Emmerling,  ibid,,  84;   Hill,  ibid.,  84,  and  1.  c,  foot-note  1,  p.  16. 

*  Brown  and  Morris,  Jounu  of  Chem.  Soc,  1895;  Chem.  News,  72.  See  also  Ost. 
Clrich,  and  Jalowetz,  Ref.  in  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28;  Ling  and  Baker, 
hmL  of  Chem.  Soc,  1895;   Pottevin,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1899,  II,  1023. 

*Ku1b  and  Vogel,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  31;  Rdhmann,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wis- 
1893,  849. 
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Polysaccharides. 

If  we  exclude  the  hexot noses  and  the  few  remamiiig  sugar-like  poly-  • 
saccharides,  this  group  inckides  a  great  number  of  ver>'  complex  carbo- 
hydrates, which  occur  only  in  the  amorphous  condition,  or  at  least  not  bs 
ctystals  in  the  ordinar}^  sense.  UnUke  the  bodies  belonging  to  the  other 
glTJups,  these  have  no  sweet  taste.  Some  are  soluble  in  water;  while  others 
swell  up  therein,  especially  in  warm  water,  and  finally  are  neither  dissolved 
nor  visibly  changed.  Polysaccharides  are  ultimately  converted  into  mono- 
saccharides by  hydro!ytic  cleavage. 

The  polysaccharides  (not  sugar-like)  are  orduaarily  divided  into  the 
following  chief  groups:  starch  groupy  gum  and  vegiiabk-mucUage  group , 
and  cellidose  group. 

Starch  Group,  (C6H,o05)x. 

Starch,  amylum,  (C6Hio05)x.  This  substance  occurs  in  the  plant  king- 
dom very  extensively  distributed  in  the  different  ports  of  the  plant,  espe- 
cially as  reserve  focri  in  the  seeds,  roots,  tubers,  and  trunks. 

Starch  is  a  white,  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder,  consisting  of  small 
granules  which  have  a  stratified  structure  and  different  shape  and  size  in 
different  plants.  According  to  the  ordinary  opinion  the  starch  granules 
■consist  of  two  different  substances,  starch  graxulose  and  starch  cellu- 
lose (v,  Nageli),  corresponding  to  Maquexn^e  and  Roux's  *  amylose  and 
amylopeciinj  of  which  the  first  alone  is  converted  into  sugar  on  treatnaent 
with  diastatic  enzymes. 

Starch  is  considered  insoluble  in  cold  water.  The  grains  swell  up  in 
warm  water  and  burst,  yielding  a  paste.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  On  heating  starch  with  water  alone,  or  heating  with  glycerine  to 
190°  C,  or  on  treating  the  starch  grains  with  6  parts  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  of  sp,  gr.  lAi7  at  ordinar}^  temperature  for  six  to  eight  weeks*  it  is 
converted  into  soluble  starch  (amylodextrin,  amidulin).  Soluble  starch 
is  also  formed  as  an  intermediate  step  in  the  conversion  of  starch  into  susrar 
by  dilute  acids  or  diastatic  enzymes.  Soluble  starch  may  be  precipitated 
from  very  dilute  solutions  by  baryta-water.^ 

Starch  granules  swell  up  and  form  a  pasty  mass  in  caustic  potash  or 
soda.  This  mass  gives  neither  Moore's  nor  Trommer's  test.  Starch 
paste  does  not  ferment  mih  yeast.    The  most  characteristic  test  for  starch 


i 


'  V,  Nagcli,  Botan*  Mitteil.,  1863;   Maquenne  and  Roux,  Compt.  rend,,  140,  and      ' 
Bull,  Soc,  chim.  tie  Paria  (3),  33. 

'See  Tolkns*  Handb.,  191.     In  regard  to  other  methods,  sec  Wr6hlewsky,  Bcr,  d* 
dcutach.  ohem.  GescHaeh.,  30;   SyniewKki,  ii)id. 

'  In  regard  to  the  compounds  of  aolubie  starch  and  dextrins  with  barium  hydrate, 
aee  Bulow,  Pfliigcr's  Arch.,  62. 
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is  the  blue  coloration  produced  by  iodine  in  the  presence  of  hydriodic 
acid  or  alkali  iodides.^  This  blue  coloration  disappears  on  the  addition  of 
alcohol  or  alkalies,  and  also  on  wanning,  but  reappears  agtdn  on  cooling. 

On  boiling  with  dilute  acids  starch  is  converted  into  dextrose.  In  the 
conversion  by  means  of  diastatic  enzymes  we  have  as  a  rule,  besides  dextrin, 
nuJtose,  and  isomaltose,  only  very  little  dextrose.  We  are  considerably  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  kind  and  number  of  intermediate  products  produced  in 
this  process  (see  Dextrins). 

Starch  may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  by  the  iodine 
reaction.  Starch  is  quantitatively  estimated,  according  to  Sachsse's 
method,^  by  converting  it  into  dextrose  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  then 
deteraiining  the  dextrose  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Inulin,  (C6Hio06)x+H20,  occurs  in  the  underground  parts  of  many 
composite,  especially  in  the  roots  of  the  Inula  helenium,  the  tubers  of  the 
dahlia,  the  varieties  of  helianthus,  etc.  It  is  ordinarily  obtained  from  the 
tubers  of  the  dahlia. 

Inulin  forms  a  white  powder  similar  to  starch,  consisting  of  spheroid 
cr}'stals  which  are  readily  soluble  in  warm  water,  without  forming  a  paste. 
It  separates  slowly  on  cooling,  but  more  rapidly  on  freezing.  Its  solutions 
are  levogyrate  and  are  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  are  colored  only  yellow 
with  iodine.  Inulin  is  converted  into  the  levogyrate  monosaccharide  levu- 
lose  on  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Diastatic  enzymes  have  no  or 
only  very  slight  action  on  inulin.^ 

According  to  Dean  *  inulin  occurs  together  with  other  substances,  levulins, 
which  are  more  soluble  and  have  less  rotation.  He  suggests  that  we  limit  the 
name  inulin  to  that  of  carbohydrate  (or  mixture  of  carbohydrates),  which  is 
readily  precipi table  by  60  per  cent  alcohol  and  shows  a  specific  rotation  of 
(a)D= -38-40°. 

lichenin  (moss-starch)  occurs  in  many  lichens,  especially  in  Iceland  moss. 
It  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  swells  up  into  a  jelly.  It  is  soluble  in  hot 
water,  forming  a  jelly  on  allowing  the  concentrated  solution  to  cool.  It  is  colored 
yellow  by  iodine  and  yields  glucose  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  Lichenin  is 
not  changed  by  diastatic  enzymes  such  as  ptyalin  or  amylopsin  (Nilson  *). 

Glycogen.  This  carbohydrate,  which  stands  to  a  certain  extent  between 
starch  and  dextrin,  is  principally  found  in  the  animal  kingdom,  hence  it 
will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (on  the  liver). 

'  See  Mylius,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  20,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  11. 

'ToUens'  Handb.,  2.  Aufl.  1,  187. 

»/Wtf.,  208. 

^Amer.  Chem.  Joum.,  32. 

•Upaala  Lftkaref.  Fdrh.,  88. 
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The  Gums  and  Vegetable  Mucilages,  (CeHio06)x. 

These  bodies  may  be  di\ided  into  two  chief  groups,  according  to  their 
origin  and  occurrence,  namely,  the  dextrin  group  and  the  vegetable  gums  or 
mucihges.  The  dextrins  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  starches  and 
are  formed  therefrom  as  intermediate  products  in  the  action  of  acids  and 
diastatic  enzymes.  The  various  kinds  of  vegetable  gums  and  vegetable 
mucilages  occur^  on  the  contrarj^  as  natural  products  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  some  may  be  separated  from  certain  plants  as  amorphous, 
transparent  masses,  and  others  may  be  extracted  from  certain  parts  of  the 
plant,  such  as  the  wood  and  seeds,  by  proper  solvents. 

The  dextrins  yield  as  final  products  only  hexoses,  indeed  only  dex- 
trose^  on  complete  hydrolysis.  The  vegetable  gums  and  the  mucilages 
yield,  on  the  cont^a^>^  not  only  hexoses,  but  also  an  abundance  of  pentoses 
(gum  arable  and  wood-gum).  d-Galactose  occurs  often  among  the  hexoses, 
and  accordingly  as  a  differentiation  from  the  dextrins,  they  yield  mucic 
acid  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  The  dextrins,  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  gums  and  mucilages,  are  precipitated  by  alcohol.  Basic  lead 
acetate  precipitates  the  gums  and  mucilages,  but  not  the  dextrins. 

Cextriu  (starch-gum,  British  gum)  is  produced  on  heating  starch  to 
200-210°  C,  or  by  heating  starch,  which  has  previously  been  moistened 
yvith  water  containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  to  100-1 10*^  C.  Dextrins  are  also 
produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  and  diastatic  enzymes  on  starch. 
We  are  not  quite  clear  in  regard  to  the  steps  taking  place  in  the  above 
processes,  but  the  ordinary  views  are  as  follows:  The  first  product,  which 
gives  a  blue  with  iodine,  is  soluble  starch  or  amylodexirin,  which  on  further 
hydrol}^ic  cleavage  yields  sugar  and  eryihrodexinn^  which  is  colored  red 
by  iodine*  On  further  cleavage  of  this  eiythrodextrin  more  sugar  and 
a  dextrin,  arkroodextrin^  which  is  not  colored  by  iodine,  are  formed.  From 
this  achroodextrin  after  successive  splittings  we  have  sugar  and  dextrins 
of  lower  molecular  weights  formed,  until  finally  we  have  sugar  and  a  dextrin, 
mnUodexlrin,  whkh  refuses  to  split  further,  as  final  products.  The  views 
are  rather  contradictory  in  regard  to  the  number  of  dextrins  which  occur 
as  intermediate  steps.  The  sugar  formed  is  isoraaltose,  from  which  mal- 
tose and  only  very  little  dextrose  are  produced.  Another  view  is  that 
first  several  dextrins  are  formed  consecutively  in  the  successive  splittings, 
with  hydration,  and  then  finally  the  sugar  is  formed  by  the  splitting  of 
the  last  dextrin.  According  to  Mobeau,  in  the  first  stages  of  saccharifica- 
tion  amylodextrin,  erythrodextrin,  achroodextrin  and  sugar  are  formed 
simultaneously.  Other  investigators,  especially  Syniew^ski,  have  recently 
suggested  other  views  on  this  subject.* 


*  In  re^ud  to  the  vanous  views  on  the  tbeoriea  of  the  accharificatioQ  of  sUrchi 
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The  various  dextrins  have  not  as  yet  been  separated  from  each  other, 
nor  isolated  as  chemical  individuals.  Recently  Young  ^  has  tried  their 
aeparation  by  means  of  neutral  salts,  especially  ammonium  sulphate,  and 
MoREAU  by  the  aid  of  a  baryta-alcohol  method.  We  cannot  enter  into 
the  differences  as  to  the  dextrins  so  separated,  and  only  the  characteristic 
pioperties  and  reactions  will  be  given  for  the  dextrins  in  general. 

The  dextrins  appear  as  amorphous,  white  or  yellowish-white  powders 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  Their  concentrated  solutions  are  viscid 
and  sticky,  similar  to  gum  solutions.  The  dextrins  are  dextrogyrate. 
They  are  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Watery 
flohitions  of  dextrins  are  not  precipitated  by  basic-lead  acetate.  Dextrins 
dissolve  cupric  hydrate  in  alkaline  liquids,  forming  a  beautiful  blue  solu- 
&H1,  which,  as  is  generally  admitted,  is  reduced  by  pure  dextrins.  Accord- 
ing to  MoREAU  pure  dextrin  has  no  reducing  action.  The  dextrins  are  not 
directly  fermentable. 

The  vegetable  gams  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  solutions  which  are  viscid 
but  may  be  filtered.  We  designate,  on  the  contrary,  as  vegetable  mucilages 
those  varieties  of  gum  which  do  not  or  only  partly  dissolve  in  water,  and  which 
swell  up  therein  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  natural  varieties  of  gum  and 
mudlsge,  to  which  bdong  several  generaUy  known  and  important  substances, 
Keh  as  gum  arabic,  wood-gimi,  cherry-gum,  salep,  and  ouince  mucilage,  and 
probably  also  the  little-studi^  pectin  substances,  vnH  not  oe  treated  in  detail, 
because  of  their  imimportance  from  a  physiological  standpoint. 

The  Cellulose  Group,  (C6Hio06)x. 

Celltilose  is  that  carbohydrate,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  mixture  of 
carbohydrates,  which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  walls  of  the  plant- 
cells.  This  is  true  for  at  least  the  walls  of  the  young  cells,  while  in  the 
walls  of  the  older  cells  the  cellulose  is  extensively  incrusted  with  a  sub- 
stance called  LiGNiN. 

The  true  celluloses  are  characterized  by  their  great  insolubility.  They 
are  insoluble  in  cold  or  hot  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies. 
We  have  only  one  specific  solvent  for  cellulose,  and  that  is  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  oxide  called  Schweitzer's  reagent.  The  cellulose  may 
be  precipitated  from  this  solvent  by  the  addition  of  acids,  and  obtained  as 
an  amorphous  powder  after  washing  with  water. 

Cellulose  is  converted  into  a  substance,  so-called  amyloid,  which  gives 
abhe  coloration  with  iodine  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Ke  Mttsculus  and  Gniber,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2;  Lintner  and  Diill,  Ber.  d.  d. 
chem.  Gesellach.,  26  and  2S;  Bulow,  1.  c.;  Brown  and  Heron,  Joum.  of  Chem.  Soc.,  1879; 
Blown  and  Morris,  ibid.,  1885  and  1889;  Moreau,  Biochem.  CentralbL,  8,  648;  3y- 
aiewdd,  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.,  309,  and  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1902,  2. 
'Joom.  of  FlqrBioL,  22,  which  contains  the  older  researches  of  Nasse,  KrCiger, 
T,  FoU,  and  Halliburton.    Moreau,  1.  c. 
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By  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  celluloses  are  converted  into  nitric-acid  esters  or  nitro— 
celluloses,  which  are  highly  explosive  and  have  found  great  practical  use. 

The  ordinary  celluloses  when  treated  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  then  boiled  for  some  time  after  diluting  with 
water  are  converted  into  dextrose.  We  also  have  celluloses  which  behave 
differently,  namely,  those  which  yield  mannose  on  the  above  treatment. 

Hemicelluloses  are,  according  to  E.  Schulze,  those  constituents  of  the 
cell-wall  related  to  cellulose  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  cellulose  by  dissolv- 
ing on  heating  with  strongly  diluted  mineral  acids,  such  as  1.25  per  centsulphuric 
acid,  and  of  yielding  arabinose,  xylose,  galactose,  and  mannose  instead  of  dextrose. 
The  hemicelluloses  (from  lupin  seeds)  are  hydrolized  even  by  0.1  per  cent  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  are  dissolved,  although  only  slowly,  by  diastatic  enzymes 
(Schulze  and  Castoro  0- 

The  cellulose,  at  least  in  part,  undergoes  decomposition  in  the  intestinal 
tract  of  man  and  animals.  A  closer  discussion  of  the  nutritive  value  of 
cellulose  will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter  (on  digestion).  The  great  im- 
portance of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  economy  and  to  animal  metab- 
olism will  also  be  given  in  the  following  chapters. 

^E.  Schulze,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  16  and  19,  with  C&storo,  ibid,,  SB. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  ANIMAL  FATS. 

The  fats  form  the  third  chief  group  of  the  organic  food  of  man  and 
animals.  They  occur  very  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  and  plant 
kmgdoms.  Fat  occurs  in  all  organs  and  tissues  of  the  animal  organism, 
though  the  quantity  may  be  so  variable  that  a  tabular  exhibit  of  the  amount 
of  fat  in  different  organs  is  of  little  interest.  The  marrow  contains  the 
largest  quantity,  having  over  96  per  cent.  The  three  most  important 
deposits  of  fat  in  the  animal  organism  are  the  intermuscular  connective 
tissue,  the  fatty  tissue  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  subcutaneous  con- 
nective tissues.  In  plants,  the  seeds  and  fruit  and  in  certain  instances 
also  the  roots,  are  rich  in  fat. 

The  fats  consist  almost  entirely  of  so-called  neutral  fats  with  only  very 
small  quantities  of  fatty  acids.  The  neutral  fats  are  esters  of  the  triatomic 
alcohol,  glycerine,  with  monobasic  fatty  acids.  These  esters  are  triglycerides, 
that  is,  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  three  hydroxyl  groups  of  the  glycerine 
are  replaced  by  the  fatty-acid  radicals,  and  their  general  formula  is  there- 
fore C3H5O3.R3.  The  animal  fats  consist  chiefly  of  esters  of  the  three  fatty 
acids,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids.  In  certain  fats,  especially  in  milk- 
fat,  glycerides  of  fatty  acids  such  as  butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and  capric 
acids  also  occur  in  considerable  amounts.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
ordinary  fatty  acids,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids,  we  also  find  in  human 
and  animal  fat,  exclusive  of  certain  fatty  acids  only  little  studied,  the  fol- 
lowing non-volatile  fatty  acids,  as  glycerides,  namely,  lauric  acid,  C12H24O2, 
nayristic  acid,  Ci4H2g02,  and  arachidic  acid,  C20H40O2.  In  the  plant  king- 
dom triglycerides  of  other  fatty  acids,  such  as  lauric  acid,  myristic  acid, 
linoleic  acid,  erucic  acid,  etc.,  sometimes  occur  abundantly.  Besides  these, 
oxyacids  and  high  molecular  alcohols  have  been  found  in  many  plant  fats. 
The  extent  to  which  traces  of  these  oxy  acids  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom  has 
not  been  thoroughly  investigated,  but  the  occurrence  of  monoxystearic  acid 
seems  to  have  been  proven.^    The  occurrence  of  high  molecular  alcohols, 

'Erben,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  SO;  Bernert,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  49. 
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although  ordinarily  only  in  small  amounts,  has  on  the  contrary  been  posi- 
tively shown  in  animal  fat. 

The  animal  fats  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
varj'ing  quantities  of  tristearin,  tripalmitin,  and  triolein,  ha\'ing  an 
average  elemental  composition  of  C  76.5,  H  12. 0»  and  O  1L5  per  cent. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  in  animal  fat  (mutton  and  beef  tallow)  as  well 
as  in  plant  fat  (olive-oil)  mixed  triglycerides,  such  as^dipalmityl-olein, 
distearyUpalmitin  and  distearyl^olem,  occur  and  that  these  mixed  glycerides 
may  also  be  prepared  synthetically** 

Fats  from  different  species, of  animals,  and  even  from  different  parts  of 
the  same  animal,  have  an  essentially  different  consistency,  depending  upon 
the  relative  amounts  of  the  different  individual  fats  present.  In  solid  fats 
— as  tallow — ^tristearin  and  tripalraitin  are  in  excess,  while  the  less  solid 
fats  are  characterized  by  a  greater  abundance  of  tripalmitin  and  triolein- 
This  last -mentioned  fat  is  found  in  greater  quantities  proportionally  in 
cold-blooded  animals,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  fat  of  these 
animald  remains  fluid  at  temperatures  at  which  the  fat  of  warm-blooded 
animals  solidifies.  Human  fat  from  different  organs  and  tissues  contains, 
in  full  numbers,  67-85  per  cent  triolein .^  The  melting-point  of  different 
fats  depends  upon  the  composition  of  the  mixtures,  and  it  not  only  varies 
for  fat  from  different  tissues  of  the  same  animal,  but  also  for  the  fat  from 
the  same  tissues  in  various  kinds  of  animals. 

Neutral  fats  are  colorless  or  yellowish  and,  when  perfectly  pure,  odorless 
and  tasteless.  They  are  lighter  than  water,  on  which  they  float  when  in  a 
molten  condition*  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol, 
but  separate  on  cooling^ — often  in  crj^stals.  They  are  easily  soluble  in 
ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform.  The  fluid  neutral  fats  give  an  emulsion 
when  shaken  with  a  solution  of  gum  or  albumin.  With  water  alone  they 
give  an  emulsion  only  after  vigorous  and  prolonged  shaking,  but  the 
emulsion  is  not  jiersistent.  The  presence  of  some  soap  causes  a  very  fine 
and  permanent  emulsion  to  form  easily.  Fat  produces  spots  on  paper 
which  do  not  disappear;  it  is  not  volatile;  it  boils  at  about  300°  C.  with 
partial  decomposition,  and  bums  with  a  luminous  and  smoky  flame.  The 
fatty  acids  have  most  of  the  above-mentioned  properties  in  common  with 
the  neutral  fats,  but  differ  from  them  in  being  soluble  in  alcohol-ether,  in 
having  an  acid  reaction,  and  by  not  giving  the  acrolein  test.  The  neutral 
fata  generate  a  strong  irritating  vapor  of  acrolein,  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  glycerine,  C3H6(OH)3-2H20  =  C3H|0,  when  heated   alone,  or  more 


»Guth,  Zeitachr.  f.  Biologie,  44;  W.  Hansen,  Arck  f.  Hygiene.  42;  Holde  aod 
Stange,  Ber  d.  d.  chem,  Geaell^h,,  S4;  Kreis  and  Hafner,  ^bid,,  36. 

'  Bet  Kn5pfelnmcher,  -'Untersuch,  ijber  das  Fett  im  Sftugliiigaalter/'  etO.,  lahrbuch 
f,  Kindcrheilkunde  (N.  F.),  4S,  which  vXao  contains  the  okier  literature;  Jaeekk, 
Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  d%. 
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easily  when  heated  with  potassium  bisulphate  or  with  other  dehydrating 
substances. 

The  neutral  fats  may  be  split  by  the  addition  of  the  constituents  of 
water  according  to  the  following  equation :  C3H6(OR)3 + 3H2O = G3H5(OH)8 
+3H0R.  This  splitting  may  be  produced  by  the  pancreatic  enzyme  and 
otber  enzymes  occurring  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  or  by 
supeiheated  steam.  We  most  frequently  decompose  the  neutral  fats  by 
boiling  them  with  not  too  concentrated  caustic  alkali,  or,  still  better  (in 
biochemical  researches),  with  an  alcoholic  potash  solution  or  with  sodium 
aleoholate.  By  this  procedure,  which  is  called  saponification,  the  alkali 
salts  of  the  fatty  acids  (soaps)  are  formed.  If  the  saponification  is  made 
with  lead  oxide,  then  lead  plaster,  the  lead  salt  of  the  fatty  acids,  is  pro- 
duced. By  saponification  is  to  be  understood  not  only  the  cleavage  of 
neutral  fats  by  alkalies,  but  also  the  splitting  of  neutral  fats  into  fatty 
adds  and  glycerine  in  general. 

On  keeping  fats  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  air  they  imdergo  a  change, 
becoming  yellow  in  color  and  acid  in  reaction,  and  they  develop  an 
unpleasant  odor  and  taste,  becoming  rancid.  In  this  change  a  part  of  the 
fat  is  split  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  and  then  an  oxidation  of  the 
free  fatty  acids  takes  place,  producing  volatile  bodies  of  an  impleasant 
odor. 

The  three  most  important  fats  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  stearin, 
fdmUtn,  and  olein, 

CH2O.C18H35O 

Stearin  or  tristearin,  C67Hiio06=CHO.Ci8H360,  occurs  especially  in 

CH2O.C18H35O 
the  solid  varieties  of  tallows,  but  also  in  the  vegetable  fats.  Stearic  acid, 
C18H35O2,  is  found  in  the  free  state  in  decomposed  pus,  in  the  expectora- 
tions in  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  and  in  cheesy  tuberculous  masses.  It 
occurs  as  lime  soap  in  excrements  and  adipocere,  and  in  this  last  product 
also  as  an  ammonium  soap.  It  also  exists  as  alkali  soap  in  the  blood,  bile, 
transudations  and  pus,  and  in  the  urine  to  a  slight  extent. 

Stearin  is  the  hardest  and  most  insoluble  of  the  three  ordinary  neutral 
fats.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  soluble  with  great  difficulty 
in  cold  ether  (225  parts).  It  separates  from  warm  alcohol  on  cooling  as 
rectangular,  less  frequently  as  rhombic  plates.  The  statements  in  regard 
to  the  melting-point  are  somewhat  varied.  Pure  stearin,  according  to 
Heintz,^  melts  transitorily  at  55°  and  permanently  at  71.5®.  The  stearin 
from  the  fatty  tissues  (not  pure)  melts  at  63*^  C. 
CHs 

Stearic  add,  (CH2)i6f  crystallizes  (on  cooling  from  boiling  alcohol)  in 

COOH 

»AmiaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  d2. 
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large,  shining,  long  rhombic  scales  or  plates.  It  is  less  soluble  than  the 
other  fatty  acids  and  melts  at  69.2^  C.  Its  barium  salt  contains  19.49  per 
cent  barium,  and  its  silver  salt  contains  27.59  per  cent  silver. 

CH2O.C16H31O 

Palmitin,  or  tripalmitin,  C6iH9806=CHO.Ci6H3iO.     Of  the  two  solid 

CH2O.C16H31O 
varieties  of  fats,  palmitin  is  the  one  which  occurs  in  predominant  quan- 
tities in  human  fat  (Langer  ^).  Palmitin  is  present  in  all  animal  fats  and 
in  several  kinds  of  vegetable  fat.  A  mixture  of  stearin  and  palmitin  was 
formerly  called  margarin.  As  to  the  occurrence  of  palmitic  acid,  C16H32O2, 
about  the  same  remarks  apply  as  to  stearic  acid.  The  mixture  of  these 
two  acids  has  been  called  margaric  acid,  and  this  mixture  occurs — often 
as  very  long,  thin,  crystalline  plates — in  old  pus,  in  expectorations  from 
gangrene  of  the  lungs,  etc. 

Palmitin  crystallizes,  on  cooling  from  a  warm  saturated  solution  in  ether 
or  alcohol,  in  starry  rosettes  of  fine  needles.  The  mixture  of  palmitin  and 
stearin,  called  margarin,  crystallizes,  on  cooling  from  a  solution,  as  balls  or 
round  masses  which  consist  of  short  or  long,  thin  plates  or  needles  which 
often  appear  like  blades  of  grass.  Palmitin,  like  stearin,  has  a  variable 
melting  and  solidifying  point,  depending  upon  the  way  it  has  been  pre- 
viously treated.  The  melting-point  is  often  given  as  62°  C.  According 
to  other  statements ,2  it  melts  at  50.5°  C,  solidifies  on  further  heating, 
and  melts  again  at  66.5°  C. 
CH3 

Palmitic  acid,  (CH2)i4,  crystallizes  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  tufts 
COOH 
of  fine  needles.  It  melts  at  62°  C;  still  the  admixture  with  stearic  acid, 
as  Heintz  has  shown,  essentially  changes  the  melting-  and  solidify ing-points 
according  to  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  acids.  Palmitic  acid  is  some- 
what more  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  than  stearic  acid;  but  they  have  about 
the  same  solubility  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  Its 
barium  salt  contains  21.17  per  cent  barium,  and  the  silver  salt  contains 
29.72  per  cent  silver. 

CH2O.C18H33O 

Olein,  or  triolein,  C57Hi04O6=CHO.Ci8H33O,  is  present  in  all  animal 

CH2O.C18H33O 
fats,  and  in  greater  quantities  in  vegetable  fats.    It  is  a  solvent  for  stearin 
and  palmitin.    The  oleic  acid  (elaic  acid),  C18H34O2,  has  as  soaps  probably 
about  the  same  occurrence  as  the  other  fatty  acids. 

Olein  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  nearly  colorfess  oil  of  a  'specific 


*  Monatshcfte  f.  Chcm.,  2;   sec  also  Jaeckle,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  86. 

*  R.  Benedikt,  Analyse  der  Fette,  3.  Aufl.,  1897,  p.  44. 
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gravity  of  0.914,  without  odor  or  marked  taste,  and  solidifies  in  crystalline 
needles  at  —  6®  C.    It  becomes  rancid  quickly  if  exposed  to  the  air.    It 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol,  but  more  easily  in  warm  alcohol 
or  in  ether.    It  is  converted  into  its  isomer,  elaidin,  by  nitrous  acid. 
CH3 

(CH2)7 

CH 
Oleic  add,  -j^^     ,  forms  on  heating,  besides  volatile  acids,  aebacic  add^ 

(CH2)7 

COOH 
CioHigOi,  which  crystallizes  in  shining  leaves  "and  melts  at  127®  C.  With 
nitrous  acid  oleic  acid  is  transformed  into  the  isomeric  solid  elaidic  acidj 
which  melts  at  45®  C.  Oleic  acid  forms  at  ordinary  temperature  a  colorless, 
tasteless,  and  odorless  oily  liquid  which  solidifies  in  crystals  at  about  4®  C, 
which  then  melt  again  at  14®  C.  Oleic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  With  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  some  cane-sugar  it  gives  a  beautiful  red  or  reddish-violet  liquid 
whose  color  is  similar  to  that  produced  in  Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile- 
acids.  Oleic  acid  is  an  unsaturated  fatty  acid  which  can  take  up  halogens. 
On  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus  it  takes  up 
hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  stearic  acid.  Oleic  acid  readily  oxidizes 
in  the  air,  yielding  acid  products.  The  monoxystearic  acid  found  in 
certain  animal  fats  may  be  formed  from  oleic  acid  by  oxidation.  The 
barium  salt  of  oleic  acid  contains  19.65  per  cent  barium  and  the  silvei:  salt 
27.73  per  cent  silver. 

If  the  watery  solution  of  the  alkali  compounds  of  oleic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated vaih  lead  acetate,  a  white,  tough,  sticky  mass  of  lead  oleate  is 
obtained  which  is  not  soluble  in  water  and  only  slightly  in  alcohol,  but  is 
soluble  in  ether.  This  salt  is  more  easily  soluble  in  benzene  than  the  lead 
8alt3  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  and  this  behavior  of  the  lead  salts  towards 
ether  and  benzene  is  made  use  of  in  separating  oleic  acid  from  the  other 
fatty  acids. 

An  acid  related  to  oleic  acid,  doeglic  acid,  which  is  solid  at  0°  C,  liquid  at 
16°  C,  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  found  in  the  blubber  of  the  Baloena  rostrata. 
KuRBATOFF  *  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  Pnoleic  acid  in  the  fat  of  the  silunis, 
sturgeon,  seal,  and  certain  other  animals.  Drying  fats  have  also  been  found  by 
Author  and  Zink  '  in  hares,  wild  rabbits,  wild  boar,  and  mountain-cock. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  fat  in  an  animal  fluid  or  tissue  the  fat  must 
first  be  shaken  out  or  extracted  with  ether.  After  the  evaporation  of  the 
ether  the  residue  is  tested  for  fat  and  the  acrolein  test  must  not  be  neg- 
lected. If  this  test  gives  positive  results,  then  neutral  fats  are  present; 
if  the  results  are  negative,  then  only  fatty  acids  are  present.    If  the  above 

^Maly's  Jahresber.,  22.  '  Zeitschr.  f.  analyt.  Chem.,  36. 
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reddiie  after  evaporation  gives  the  acrolein  test,  then  a  small  portion  is 
dissolved  in  alcohol-ether  free  from  acid  and  which  has  been  colored  bluish 
violet  by  tincture  of  alkanet.  if  the  color  becomes  red,  a  mixture  of 
neutral  fat  and  fatty  acids  in  present.  Jji  ttiis  case  the  fat  is  treated  while 
warm  with  a  soda  solutiou  and  evaporated  on  tiie  water-bath,  with  constant 
stirring  until  all  the  water  is  removed.  The  fatly  acids  hereby  combine 
with  the  alkali,  forming  soaps,  while  the  neutral  fats  are  not  saponihed 
under  these  conditions.  If  this  mixture  of  soaps  and  neutral  fats  is 
treated  with  water  and  then  shaken  with  pure  ether,  the  neutral  fats  are 
dissolved,  while  the  soaps  remain  in  the  watery-  solution.  The  fatty  acids 
may  be  separated  from  this  solution  by  the  addition  of  a  mineral  acid 
which  sets  the  acid  free. 

The  neutral  fats  separated  from  the  soaps  by  means  of  ether  are  often 
contaminated  with  cholesterin^  which  must  be  separated  in  quantitative 
determinations  by  saponification  with  alcoholic  caustic  potash.  The 
cholesterin  is  not  attacked  by  the  caustic  alkali,  while  the  neutral  fats 
are  saponified.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  the  residue  'm  dissolved 
in  water  and  shaken  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  cholesterin.  The  fatty 
acids  are  separated  from  the  watery  solution  ol  the  soaps  by  the  addition 
of  a  mineral  acid.  If  a  mixture  of  soaps,  neutral  fats,  imd  fatty  acids  is 
originally  present,  it  is  treated  first  with  water,  then  agitated  with  ether 
free  from  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  fat  and  fatty  acids,  wliile  the  soaps 
remain  in  the  solution,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  amount  which  is 
dissolved  by  the  ether. 

To  detect  and  to  separate  the  different  varieties  of  neutral  fats  from 
each  other  it  is  best  first  to  saponify  thera  with  alcoholic  potash,  or  still 
better  with  sodium  alcohotate,  accordmg  to  Kossel,  Obermuller,  and 
KnijGER.i  After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  the  salts  of  the  fatty  acids 
are  dissolved  in  w^ater  and  precipitated  with  sugar  of  lead.  The  lead  oleat« 
is  then  separated  from  the  other  two  lead  salts  by  repeated  extraction  with 
ether,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  lead  salts  of  the  other  fatty  acids 
are  not  quite  insohible  in  ether.  The  residue  insoluble  in  ether  is  decom- 
posed on  the  w^ater-bath  with  an  excess  of  soda  solution,  evaporated  to 
drj-ness,  finely  pulverized,  and  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  alco- 
holic solution  is  then  fractionally  precipitated  by  barium  acetate  or  barium 
chloride.  In  one  fraction  the  amount  of  barium  is  determined,  and  in  the 
other  the  melting-point  of  the  fatty  acid  set  free  by  a  mineral  acid.  The 
fatty  acids  occurring  originally  in  the  animal  tissues  or  fluids  as  free  acids 
or  as  soaps  are  converted  into  barium  salts  and  investigated  im  above. 
According  to  Jaeckle,^  it  is  better  to  isolate  the  fatty  acids  as  silver  salts. 
This  same  experimenter  also  considers  it  more  ad\isabie  to  dissolve  the  lead 
salts  in  warm  benzene,  as  suggested  by  Farnsteiner,  and  to  obtain  the 
crystalline  lead  salts  of  the  solid  fatty  acids  by  cooling. 

In  addition  to  the  methods  already  suggested  there  are  other  chemical  meth* 
ods  which  are  important  in  investigating  fat^.  Besides  ascertaining  the  melting- 
and  congealing- point  we  also  determine  the  following:  1.  The  acid  cqimxileTii, 
which  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  fatty  acids  in  a  fat  and  is  determined  by 
titrating  the  fat  dissolved  in  alcohol-ether  with  N/10  alcoholic  caustic  potash, 
usmg  phcnolphthaleio  as  indicator.     2.  The  sajfonificatmn  eqxtivalmi,  which  gives 

*  Zeitscbr,  f,  phyaol.  Cbem,,  14,  15,  and  10. 
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tkmiffigrams  of  caustic  potash  united  with  the  fatty  acids  in  the  saponification 
of  1  gram  fat  with  N/2  alcoholic  caustic  potash.  3.  Reichert-Meissl's  eguivor 
Imtf  which  gives  the  quantity  of  volatile  fatty  acids  contained  in  a  given  amount 
of  neutral  fat  (5  grams).  The  fat  is  saponified,  then  acidified  with  mineral  acid 
ttid  dislilled,  whereby  the  volatile  fatty  acids  pass  over  and  the  distillate  is 
titnted  with  alkali.  4.  Iodine  equivalent  is  the  quantity  of  iodine  absorbed  by  a 
certain  amount  of  the  fat  by  addition.  It  b  chiefly  a  measure  of  the  quantity 
of  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  principally  oleic  acid  or  oiein,  in  the  fat.  Other  bodies, 
Rich  as  cholesterin,  may  also  aosorb  iodine  or  halogens.  T^  iodine  equiva- 
liaii  is  generally  determmed  according  to  the  meth^  suggested  by  v.  H^bl. 
5.  The  acetyl  equivalent.  Oxyacids,  alcohols  such  as  oetyl^cohol  or  cholesterin, 
and  those  constituents  of  fats  containing  the  OH  group  are  transformed  into  the 
oorre^nding  acetyl  ester  on  boiling  wiUi  acetic  anhydride,  while  Uie  fatty  acids 
remain  unchanged,  and  in  this  way  the  estimation  of  these  bodies  is  possible.  Tlie 
fot  is  saponified,  the  soaps  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  acid,  and  the  mixture 
of  fatty  acids,  oxyfatty  acids,  cholesterin,  etc.,  boiled  with  acetic  ^ihydride. 
Tlie  acid  equivalent  is  determined  in  a  weighed  part  of  the  carefully  washed 
loeUc-acid-free  mixture  by  titration  with  idcoholic  caustic  potash.  This  acid 
equivalent  represents  all  the  acids  (fatty  acids  as  well  as  the  acetylated  oxyacids), 
aod  it  is  designated  the  acetyUacid  equivalent.  The  neutral  fluid  is  now  titrated 
with  an  exactly  measured,  sufficient  quantity  of  the  same  alkali  and  the  acetyl 
eonmounds  saponified  by  boUing.  On  retitrating  we  find  the  quantity  of  alkah 
used  in  saponification,  and  this  number,  calculate  to  100  parts  of  the  fat,  repre- 
lents  the  acetyl  equivalent.  In  regard  to  the  performance  of  the  above-mentioned 
different  estimations  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  more  complete  works,  such  as 
"Analysis  of  Fats  and  Waxes/'  R.  Benedikt,  1897. 

In  the  quantitative  estimation  of  fats  the  finely  divided  dried  tissues 
or  the  finely  divided  residue  from  an  evaporated  fluid  is  extracted  with 
ether,  alcohol-ether,  benzene,  or  any  other  proper  extraction  medium.  The 
investigations  of  Dormeyer  ^  and  others,  carried  on  in  Pflijger's  labora- 
toiy,have  shown  that  even  with  very  prolonged  extraction  with  ether  all  the 
fat  is  not  extracted.  First  extract  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  by  ether. 
Then  digest  with  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  collect  the  insoluble  residue  on 
a  filter,  dry,  and  extract  with  ether.  The  fat  is  extracted  from  the  filtrate 
by  shaking  with  ether,  evaporating  the  extract  and  the  fat  separated  from 
other  bocUes  by  extracting  the  residue  with  petroleum  ether.  Lecithin 
and  other  bodies  are  dissolved  by  the  various  solvents,  hence  the  results 
for  the  fats  may  be  too  high.  This  is  especially  the  case  on  using  the  saponi- 
fication method  ^  suggested  by  Liebermann  and  Sz^kely,  whereby  the  leci- 
thins as  well  as  the  fats  are  saponified.  Glikin  ^  recommends  as  the  best 
procedure  the  extraction  with  boiling  petroleum  ether  and  the  removal  of 
the  lecithin  by  acetone,  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 

The  fats  are  poor  in  oxygen,  but  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen.  They 
therefore  represent  a  large  amount  of  chemical  potential  energy,  and  yield 
correspondingly  large  quantities  of  heat  on  combustion.    They  take  first 

'On  fat  extraction  for  quantitative  estimation  see  Dormeyer,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  61 
«d  6S;  Bogdanow,  ibid,,  65,  68,  and  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  physiol.,  1897, 149;  N.  Schulz, 
l^iiger's  Arch.,  66;  Voit  and  Krummacher,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  35;  0.  Frank,  t&id., 
>5;  Fbitmanti,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  70;    J.  Nerking,  ibid,,  71. 

'Pfliiger's  Arch.,  72,  and  Liebermann,  ibid,,  108. 
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rank  among  the  foods  in  this  regard,  and  are  therefore  of  very  great 
importance  in  animal  life.  We  will  speak  more  in  detail  of  this  signifi- 
cance, also  of  fat  formation  and  of  the  behavior  of  the  fats  in  the  body,  in 
the  following  chapters. 

The  LECITHINS,  which  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  fats,  will  be 
treated  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (V).  The  following  bodies  are  related 
to  the  ordinan'  animal  fats* 

Spermaceti,  In  the  living  spermarcti  or  white  whale  there  is  found  in  a  large 
cavity  in  the  skull  an  oily  liquid  called  sj>ermaceti,  whicti  on  cocihng  after  death 
separates  into  a  solid  crystalline  part  ordinarily  called  spermaceti,  and  Lnt^  a 
liquid,  SPERMACETI-OIL.  This  laiit  is  separateil  by  pressure.  Spermaceti  is  also 
found  in  other  whales  and  in  rprtaiii  siJecies  of  dolphin. 

The  purified,  solid  spermaceti,  which  is  called  cetin,  is  a  mixture  of  esters  of 
fatty  aeids.  The  chief  ctmstituent  is  the  cetyl-palniitic  ester  mixed  with  small 
quantities  of  compound  eaters  of  laurie,  myristir,  and  stearic  acids  with  radicals 
of  the  alcohols,  lethal,  CjH^g.OH,  methal,  ChH^.OH,  and  stethal,  C,.H^.0H. 

Cetin  is  a  snow-white  mass  shining  like  mother-of-j>earl,  crystallizing  in  plates, 
brittle,  fatty  to  the  touch,  and  which  has  a  varying  melting-piiint  of  30^  to 
50*^0.,  depending  upon  its  purity.  Cetin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  cold  ether  or  volatile  and  fatty  oils.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol, 
but  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  is  saponified  with  difficulty  by  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  in  water^  but  with  an  alcoholic  solution  it  saponifies  readily  and  the  above- 
mentioned  alcohols  are  set  free. 

CH, 

Ethal  or  cetyl  alcohol,  CioH^O  =  (CH2),^,  which  occurs  in  smaller  quar titles 

CH,.OH 
in  beeswax,  and  was  found  by  LtiDWio  and  v.  Zeynek  '  in  the  fat  from  dermoid 
cysts,  forms  white,  transparent,  odorless,  and  tast*;les8  crystals  which  aro  insoluble 
in  water  but  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  imd  ether.     Ethal  melts  at  49.5°  C, 

Sperm aceti-chl  yields  on  saponification  valerianic  acid,  small  amounts  of 
solid  fatty  acids,  arid  rnysETOLEic  acid.  This  acid,  which  has,  like  hypoga&ic 
acid,  the  composition  C;jlp,0s,  occurs  also,  as  found  by  Ljubabsky,*  in  con- 
siderable amounts  in  the  fat  of  ttie  seal.  It  forms  colorless  and  odorless  needle- 
fihapt-d  crystals  whidi  easily  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  ether  and  melt  at  34^  C. 

Beeswax  may  be  treated  here  as  concluding  the  subject  of  fats.  It  con- 
tains three  chief  constituents:  (1)  cerotic  acio,  C^H.^O,,^  which  occurs  as  cetyl 
ether  in  Chinese  wax  and  as  free  acid  in  ordinary  wax.  It  dissolves  m  boiling 
alcohol  and  separates  as  crystals  on  cooling.  The  cooled  alcoholic  extract  of 
wax  contains  (2)  cerolein,  which  is  probably  a  mixture  of  several  bodies,  and 
(3)  MYRiciN,  which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  that  part  of  wax  which  is  in- 
soluble in  warm  or  cold  alcohol,  Myricin  consists  chiefly  of  palmitic-acid  ester 
of  melissyl  (m\Ticyl)  alcohol,  Cs,H„,.bH.  Tliis  alcohol  is  a  silky,  shining,  crys- 
talhne  body  melting  at  85^  C* 


'  Zeitschr.  f*  physiol.  Chem.,  23, 

'  Joum.  f,  prakt.  Chem.  (N,  F/),  57. 

'See  Henriques,  Ber.  d,  deutsch.  chem.  Geeellsch.,  3Q,  1415, 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ANIMAL  CELL. 

The  cefl  is  the  unit  of  the  manifold  variable  forms  of  the  organism;  it 
fonns  the  simplest  physiological  apparatus,  and  as  such  is  the  seat  of 
cfcemical  processes.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  all  chemical  processes 
of  importance  do  not  take  place  in  the  animal  fluids,  but  transpire  in  the 

Is,  hence  the  cell  may  be  considered  as  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
(Hganism.  It  is  also  principally  the  cells  which,  through  their  greater  or 
less  activity,  regulate  or  govern  the  range  of  the  chemical  processes,  and 
also  the  extensiveness  of  the  total  exchange  of  material. 

It  is  natural  that  the  chemical  investigation  of  the  animal  cell  should 
in  most  cases  be  in  reality  a  study  of  those  tissues  of  which  it  forms 
the  chief  constituent.  Only  in  a  few  cases  can  the  cells,  by  relatively 
ample  manipulations,  be  directly  isolated  in  a  rather  pure  state  from  the 
tissues,  as,  for  example,  in  the  investigation  of  pus  or  of  tissues  very  rich 
in  ceDs.  But  even  in  these  cases  the  chemical  investigation  may  not  lead 
to  any  positive  results  in  regard  to  the  constituents  of  the  uninjured  living 
cells.  By  the  process  of  chemical  transformation  new  substances  may  be 
fonned  on  the  death  of  the  cell,  and  at  the  same  time  physiological  con- 
stituents of  the  cell  may  be  destroyed  or  transported  into  the  surrounding 
medium  and  therefore  escape  investigation.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
we  possess  only  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  constituents  and  the  com- 
poffltion  of  the  cell,  especially  of  the  living  one. 

While  young  cells  of  different  origin  in  the  early  period  of  their  exist- 
ence may  show  a  certain  similarity  in  regard  to  form  and  chemical  com- 
position, they  may,  on  further  development,  not  only  take  the  most  varied 
fonns,  but  may  also  offer  from  a  chemical  standpoint  the  greatest  diversity. 
As  a  description  of  the  constituents  and  composition  of  the  different  cells 
occurring  in  the  animal  organism  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  demonstration 
of  ibe  chemical  properties  of  most  animal  tissues,  and  as  this  exposition 
will  be  found  in  the  corresponding  chapters,  we  will  here  discuss  only  the 
chemical  constituents  of  the  young  cells  or  cells  in  general. 

hi  the  study  of  these  constituents  we  are  confronted  with  another 
difficulty,  namely,  we  must  differentiate  by  chemical  research  between 
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those  constitueDts  which  are  essentially  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  cbUb 
and  those  which  are  casual,  i.e.,  stored  up  as  reserve  material  or  as  metar 
bolic  products*  In  this  connection  we  have  only  been  able,  thus  far,  to 
leam  of  certain  substances  which  seem  to  occur  in  every  developing  cell. 
Such  bodies,  called  primary  by  Kossel,^  are,  besides  water  and  certain 
mineral  constituents,  proteins,  nucleoproteids  or  nucleins,  lecithins,  gly- 
cogen (?),  and  cholesterin.  Those  bodies  which  do  not  occur  in  every 
developing  cell  are  called  secondary.  Among  these  we  have  fat»  gly- 
cogen  (?),  pigments,  etc.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  still  possible 
that  other  primary  cell  constituents  may  exist,  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  and 
we  also  do  not  know  whether  all  the  primary  constituents  of  the  cell  are 
necessarj^  or  essential  for  the  life  and  functions  of  the  same. 

Another  important  question  is  the  division  of  the  various  cell  constit- 
uents between  the  two  morphological  components  of  the  cell,  namely,  the 
protoplasm  and  the  nucleus.  This  is  very  difficult  to  decide  for  many  of 
the  constituents;  nevertheless  it  is  appropriate  to  differentiate  between 
the  protoplasm  and  the  nucleus. 

The  Protoplasm  of  the  developing  cell  consists  during  life  of  a  semi- 
solid mass,  contractile  imder  certain  conditions  and  readily  changeable, 
which  is  rich  in  water  and  whose  chief  portion  consists  of  protein  sub- 
stances, i.e.,  of  colloids.  If  the  cell  be  deprived  of  the  physiological  con- 
ditions of  life,  or  if  exposed  to  destructive  exterior  influences,  such  as  the 
action  of  high  temperatures  or  of  chemical  agents,  the  protoplasm  dies.  The 
protein  bodies  which  it  contains  coagulate  at  least  partially,  and  other 
chemical  changes  are  found  to  take  place.  The  alkaline  reaction  (litmus) 
of  the  living  cell  may  become  acid  by  the  appearance  of  paralactic  acid, 
and  the  carbohydrate,  glycogen,  wliich  habitually  occurs  in  many  cellar 
may  after  their  death  be  quickly  changed  and  consumed. 

The  question  as  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  protoplasm  is  still  in 
controversy.  It  is  of  little  importance  in  the  study  of  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  cells,  as  it  is  impos,sible  to  study,  especially  by  chemical 
means,  the  morphologically  different  constituents  of  the  protoplasm.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  microchemical  reactions  the  chemical  analysis  has 
been  restricted  to  the  protoplasm  as  such,  and  the  investigations  have 
been  directed  in  the  first  place  to  the  protein  substances  which  form  the 
chief  mass  of  the  protoplasm. 

The  proteins  oj  the  protoplasm  con.sist,  according  to  the  older  general 
view,  chiefly  of  giobulim,  Albiimins  have  also  been  found  besides  the 
globulins.  There  is  no  doubt  at  present  that  the  albumins  occur  in  the 
Ci^lls  only  as  traces,  or  at  least  only  in  trifling  quantities.  The  presence  of 
globulins  can  hardly  be  disputed,  although  certain  cell  constituents  de- 

*  Verhandt  d,  physiol,  GeseUsch.  zu  Berlin,  1890-91   Nos.  5  and  6, 
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scribed  as  globulins  have  been  shown  on  closer  investigation  to  be 
nucleoalbumins  or  nucleoproteids.  According  to  Halliburton^  the 
protein  occurring  in  all  cells  and  coagulating  at  47-50°  C.  is  a  true 
gMnilin. 

In  opposition  to  the  view  that  the  chief  mass  of  the  animal  cell  consists 
of  true  proteids,  Hammarsten^  expressed  the  opinion  several  years  ago 
that  the  chief  mass  of  the  protein  substances  of  the  cells  does  not  consist 
of  proteids  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  consists  of  more  complex  phosphor- 
i»l  bodies,  and  that  the  globulins  and  albumins  are  to  be  considered  as 
nutritive  material  for  the  cells  or  as  destructive  products  in  the  chemical 
tmsformation  of  the  protoplasm.  This  view  has  received  substantial 
support  by  investigations  within  the  last  few  years.  Alex.  Schmidt^  has 
come  to  the  view,  by  investigations  on  various  kinds  of  cells,  that  they 
contain  only  veiy  little  proteid,  and  that  the  chief  mass  consists  of  very 
complex  protein  substances. 

The  protein  substances  of  the  cells  consist  chiefly  of  compound  proteids, 
and  these  are  divided  between  the  glucoproteid  and  the  nucleoproteid 
groups.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  state  to  what  extent  nucleoalbumins 
exist  in  the  cells,  because  thus  far  in  most  cases  no  exact  difference  has  been 
made  between  them  and  the  nucleoproteids.  Hoppe-Setler  ^  calls  vUellin 
a  regular  constituent  of  all  protoplasm.  This  body  used  to  be  considered 
as  a  globulin,  but  later  researches  have  shown  that  the  so-called  vitellin 
bodies  may  be  of  various  kinds.  Certain  vitellins  seem  to  be  nucleo- 
albmnins,  and  it  is  therefore  veiy  probable  that  cells  habitually  contain 
nucleoalbumins. 

The  niuJeoproteids  take  a  veiy  prominent  place  among  the  compoimd 
proteids  of  the  cell.  The  various  substances  isolated  by  different  investiga- 
tors from  animal  cells,  such  as  tissite-fibrinogen  (Wooldridge),  cytoglobin 
and  prS^obulin  (Alex.  Schmidt),  or  niuUeohistone  (Kossel  and  Liuen- 
feld*),  belong  to  this  group.  The  cell  constituent  which  swells  up  to  a 
sticky  mass  with  common  salt  solution  and  is  called  Rovida's  hyaline  snb- 
tUmee  also  belongs  to  this  group. 

The  above-mentioned  different  protein  substances  have  simply  been 
designated  as  constituents  of  the  cells.  The  next  question  is  which  of 
these  belong  to  the  protoplasm  and  which  to  the  nucleus.  At  present 
we  can  give  no  positive  answer  to  this  question.    According  to  Kossel 

>See  HaDiborton,  On  the  Chemical  Physiology  of  the  Animal  Cell,  1893,  No.  1, 
King's  CoQege  Physiol.  Laboratory. 

'Pfluger's  Arch.,  86,  449. 

'Alex.  Schmidt,  Zur  Blutlehre,  Leipzig,  1892. 

♦PhyaiDL  Chcm.,  1877-1881,  76. 

*See  L.  C.  Wooldridge,  Die  Gerinnung  des  Blutes,  Leipzig,  1891;  A.  Schmidt, 
2nr  Bbtlelire;   Lilienfeld,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18. 
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and  LiLiENFELD,^  the  cell-nucleus  of  the  leucocytes  of  the  thymus  gland 
contains  a  nucleoproteid  as  chief  constituent,  besides  nucleins,  and  some- 
times perhaps  also  nucleic  acid  (see  below),  while  the  body  of  the  cells 
contains  chiefly  pure  proteids,  besides  other  substances,  and  a  nucleo- 
proteid, containing  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  phosphorus.  As  the 
lymphocytes  of  the  thymus  gland  of  the  calf  contain  only  one  nucleus,  in 
which  the  mass  of  the  nucleus  surpasses  that  of  the  cytoplasm,  it  is  natural 
that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various  protein  substances  in  these  cells 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  the  composition  of  other  cells  richer  in 
cytoplasm. 

Complete  investigations  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  protein  sub- 
stances in  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus  of  other  cells  have  not  been  made. 
If  wc  consider  for  the  present  that  the  cells  rich  in  protoplasm  contain,  as 
a  rule,  only  very  little  true  proteid,  we  are  hardly  wrong  in  considering  it 
probable  that  the  protoplasm  contains  chiefly  nucleoalbumins  and  com- 
pound proteids  besides  traces  of  albumin  and  a  little  globulin.  These  com- 
pound proteids  are  in  certain  cases  glucoproteids,  but  otherwise  nucleo- 
proteids,  which  differ  from  the  nucleoproteids  of  the  nucleus  in  being 
poorer  in  phosphorus,  besides  containing  a  great  deal  of  proteid  and  only 
a  little  of  the  prosthetic  group,  and  hence  have  no  specially  pronoimoed 
acid  character. 

The  nucleoproteids  of  the  nucleus  are  on  the  contrary,  as  shown  by 
LiLiENFELD  and  KossEL,  rich  in  phosphorus  and  of  a  strongly  acid  charac- 
ter. These  nucleoproteids  will  be  treated  in  speaking  of  the  nucleic  acids 
of  the  nucleus. 

bi  cases  in  which  the  protoplasm  is  surroimded  by  an  outer,  condensed 
layer  or  a  cell  membrane,  this  envelope  seems  to  consist  of  albuminoid 
substances,  bi  a  few  cases  these  substances  seem  to  be  closely  related  to 
elastin;  in  other  cases,  on  the  contraiy,  they  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the 
keratin  group.  Even  in  cells  which  do  not  seem  to  have  any  visible  special 
layers  forming  boundaries,  we  still  admit  of  such  layers  on  account  of  the 
beha\'ior  of  the  cells  as  regards  permeability. 

Nerxst^  has  shown  by  a  special  experiment  that  the  permeatdlity  of  a 
membrane  for  a  certain  substance  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  sol- 
vent power  of  the  membrane  for  the  said  substance.  This  pcHnt,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  study  of  osmotic  phenomena  in  li\ing 
cells,  has  been  specially  ini-estigated  by  0\'erton.*  The  beha\-ior  of  the 
li\'ing   cells  towards  dyestuffs,  also  the  ready  introduction  into  animal 

*  Ueher  die  Wahlven^-andtschaft  der  ZeUelemente  lu  gewissen  Farbstoffen,  Ver- 
handl.  d.  physiol.  Cesellach.  lu  Berlin,  No.  11, 1893. 

"  Zeitschr.  f.  phystkal.  OienL,  ft. 

'  Vierteljahrsschr.  d.  Naturf.  Ges.  in  Zurich,  44  0899),  and  Overton,  Sludien  uber 
die  Xa^kojlt^.  Jena.  1901. 
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and  plant  protoplasm  of  such  bodies  as  are  insoluble  or  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water  but  readily  soluble  in  fats  or  fat-like  bodies,  has  led 
Overton  to  conclude  that  the  protoplasm-boundary  layer  behaves  like  a 
substance  layer  whose  solvent  power  is  closely  related  to  the  fatty  oils. 
According  to  this  investigator,  the  protoplasm-boundary  layer  is  probably 
impregnated  with  lipoids,  i.e.,  with  lecithins,  cholesterin,  and  bodies  similar 
to  protagon,  and  among  which  lecithin,  which  also  takes  up  water,  must 
be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  cholesterins  and  the  protagons  will  be  best  treated  in  another 
comiection  (see  Chapters  VIII  and  XII).  We  will  discuss  here  only  the 
lecithins,  which  are  present  in  every  cell. 

Ledtfains.  These  bodies  are  ester  compounds^  of  glycerophosphoric 
add  substituted  by  two  fatty-acid  radicals  with  a  base  called  choline. 
According  to  the  kind  of  fatty  acid  contained  in  the  lecithin  molecule  it 
is  possible  to  have  various  lecithins,  such  as  stearyl-,  palmityl-,  and  oleyl- 
ledthins.  According  to  Thudichum^  two  different  fatty  acids  may  exist 
simultaneously  in  one  lecithin,  and  according  to  him  every  true  lecithin 
always  contains  at  least  one  oleic-acid  radical.  All  lecithins  are  mono- 
nitrog^ous  monophosphatides,  which  contain  1  atom  of  nitrogen  for 
every  atom  of  phosphorus.  As  an  example  of  a  lecithin  we  give  the  one 
cloeely  studied  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Diaconow,^  called  distearyl-lecithin, 

CH2— O— CisHasO 

CH—  O— CisHssO 

C44H9oNP09=  CH2— Ox 

HO-^PO. 
/C2H4-O/ 
Nf  (CH3)3 
\0H 

According  to  Henriques  and  Hansen*  the  iodine  equivalent  of  the 
fluid  fatty  acids  obtained  from  egg  as  well  as  brain  lecithin  is  higher  than 
that  of  oleic  acid,  hence  it  follows  that  the  lecithins  contain  other  fatty 
adds  besides  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids. 

Erlandsen  ^  in  a  specially  thorough  and  careful  investigation  has  studied 
the  phosphatides  of  the  ox  heart  and  ox  muscles.  The  lecithin  had  the 
same  composition  as  that  from  the  egg-yolk.     The  iodine  equivalent  as 

*8trecker.  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  148;  Hundeshagen,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem. 
(N.  F.),  28;  Gilaon,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12. 

'  J.  L.  W.  Thudichum,  Die  chemiache  Konstitution  des  Gehims  des  Menschen,  etc., 
Tubingen,  1901. 

'  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  Heft  2  and  3. 

'Skand.  Arch.  f.  Fhynol.,  14. 

*A.W.  K  ErlandtenyUndersOgelBeroverHjertets  Phosphatider,  Copenhagen,  1906^ 


well  as  the  analysis  show  that  the  fatty  acids  occurring  in  the  lecithin  mole- 
cule are  very'  poor  in  hydrogen  and  belong  in  part  to  the  linolic  or  linolenic 
acid  series.  Diaminomonophosphatides,  i.e.,  compounds  in  which  the 
relationship  N:P  is  not,  aa  in  lecithin,  1;1,  but  2:1,  occur  in  the  muscles, 
but  chiefly  in  the  heart  muscle.  These  phosphatides  are  isolated  as  metal- 
lic salts,  and  the  cadmium  compound  of  the  diaminomonophosphatide 
obtained  from  the  heart,  had  the  composition  C4oH75N2POi2-2CdCl2- 
Erlandsen  has  isolated  a  new  phosphatide  from  the  heart,  which  he 
calls  citorin  and  which  belongs  to  the  group  of  monaminodiphosphatides, 
in  which  the  rekition  of  N:P  is  1:2.  This  cuorin,  which  occurs  only  in 
traces  in  other  muscles,  contains  two  phosphoric-acid  radicals  which  in 
part,  are  united  with  glycery^l.  Besides  these  it  contains  two  residues  of 
strongly  unsaturated  fatty  acids  and  a  basic  radical,  which  is  not  identical 
with  choline.  The  empirical  formula  is  C71H12&NP2O21-  Cuorin  is  soluble 
in  ether  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  characterized  by  a  very  great  auto- 
oxidizability.  It  is  obtained  in  the  amorphous  state.  The  monaminophos- 
phatides  (lecithin  and  cuorin)  can  lie  directly  extracted  from  the  air-dried 
and  finely  divided  organs,  and  to  all  appearances  occur  in  the  free  state. 
The  diarainophosphatides  are  also  soluble  in  ether,  but  cannot  be  directly 
extracted  by  ether,  but  only  after  a  pre\ious  treatment  with  alcohol^  and 
therefore  probably  exist  in  combination  with  proteins, 

WiNTERSTEiN  and  HiESTAND,^  and  previous  to  them  Schulze  and  Win- 
TERSTEiN,  have  isolated  from  different  parts  of  plants,  lecithin  preparations 
which  are  poorer  in  phosphorus  than  the  ordinar}^  lecithin,  containing  as  a 
maximum  2.74  per  cent  phosphoms^  and  which  on  cleavage  ^^ith  dilute 
mineral  acids  yielded,  besides  fatty  acids,  glycerophosphoric  acid,  and 
choline,  also  considerable  quantities  of  hexoses,  indeed  16  per  cent.  The 
hexoses  were  ^-glucose  and  d-galactose,  and  besides  these  small  quantities 
of  pentoses  were  found.  These  phosphatides  seem  to  be  widely  distributed 
in  the  plant  kingdom. 

On  saponification  mth  alkalies  or  baryta^water,  lecithin  yields  fatty 

acids,  glycerophosphoric  acid,  and  choline.     It  is  only  slowly  decomposed 

by  dilute  acids.     Besides  small  quantities  of  glycerophosphoric  acid  we 

have  large  quantities  of  free  phosphoric  acid  split  off, 

CH,.OH 

I 
GIjcerophosphoHc   add,  CjHftPOft=CH.OH  ,  is  a  bibaaic  acid  which  prob- 

CH,— Ov 

OH^PO 

OH/ 
Ably  occurs  in  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues  only  as  a  cleavage  product  of  lecithins. 
According  to  Wnj^TATTER  and  Ludecke  '  the  glycerophosphoric  acid  split  off 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physjoL  Chem.,  47. 

•Wiilst&tter  and  Ludecke,  Ber.  d,  d.  chcm.  Gesellsch.,  87. 
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from  fedthins  is  optically  active.  Its  barium  and  potassium  salts  are  levorota- 
tory  and  behave  m  certain  regards  differently  from  the  corresponding  salts  of 
synthetically  prepared  glycerophosphoric  acid. 

/CH,.CH,(OH) 
Choliiie  (trimethyloxyethylammonium  hydroxide),  CaH^NO, — N—  (CH,),  , 

\0H 
wiuch  occurs  extensively  in  the  plant  kingdom,  is  not  identical  with  the  base^ 
xsuBiNK,  prepared  by  Libbreich  as  a  decomposition  product  from  the  briun, 
which  IS  considered  as  trimethylvinylammonium  hydroxide,  CsHiaNO.  Choline 
18  a  83mipv  fluid  readily  miscible  with  absolute  alcohol.  Hydrochloric  acid  gives  a 
compound  which  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether, 
chkroform,  and  benzene.  This  compound  forms  a  double  combination  with  pLati- 
nnm  chloride  which  is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether, 
crystallizing  ordinarily  in  six-sided  orange-colored  plates.  This  compound  is 
uaed  in  the  detection  and  identification  of  this  base.  Choline  also  forms  a 
cryBtaUine  double  compoimd  with  mercmic  chloride  and  with  gold  chloride. 
Ghdine  is  precipitated  by  potassiimi  iodide  and  iodine  (Gulewitsch),  and  potas- 
■um  triiooide  can  be  used  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  this  base  (Stanek  ')• 
On  heating  the  free  base  it  decomposes  into  trimethylamine,  ethylene  oxide,  and 
vater. 

Lecithin  occurs,  as  Hoppe-Seyler  ^  has  especially  shown,  widely  diffused 
*  m  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  According  to  t&is  investigator  it 
occurs  also  in  many  cases  in  loose  combination  with  other  bodies,  such  as 
proteins,  haemoglobin,  and  others.  Lecithin,  according  to  Hoppe-Setler, 
is  found  in  nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  cells  thus  far  studied,  and  also 
in  neariy  all  animal  fluids.  It  is  especially  abimdant  in  the  brain,  nerves, 
fish  eggs,  yolk  of  the  egg,  electrical  organs  of  the  Torpedo  electricus,  semen, 
and  pus,  and  also  in  the  muscles  and  blood-corpuscles,  blood-plasma,  lymph, 
milk,  especially  woman's  milk,  and  bile.  Lecithin  is  also  foimd  in  differ- 
ent pathological  tissues  or  liquids. 

SrwERTZOW^  has  determined  the  amount  of  lecithin  in  the  human 
foetus  and  in  children  of  various  ages,  and  he  finds  that  the  quantity  of 
ledthin  is  much  greater  in  the  organs  (brain,  liver,  heart,  and  muscles) 
of  the  ripe  foetus  as  compared  with  the  same  organs  of  children  up  to  ten 
years  of  age.  The  child  according  to  him  has  a  certain  store  of  lecithin 
when  it  comes  into  the  world  and  this  is  consumed  during  the  first  months 
of  its  extra-uterine  life. 

This  wide  distribution  of  the  lecithins,  as  also  the  fact  that  they  are 
primary  cell  constituents,  gives  great  physiological  importance  to  these 
substances.  We  have  in  lecithin,  no  doubt,  a  very  important  material 
for  the  building  up  of  the  complicated  phosphorized  nuclein  substances  of 
tbe  cell  and  cell  nucleus.  That  the  lecithins  are  of  great  importance  in 
the  development  and  growth  of  living  organisms,  in  fact  for  the  bioplastic 

*In  r^ard  to  choline  and  its  compounds  see  Gulewitsch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physidL 
Qnn.,84;  Stanek,  i&uf.,  46. 

'PbyaoL  Ghemie,  Berlin,  1877-1881,  57. 
'See  Bioehem.  Gtotialbl.,  2,  310. 
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processes  in  general,  follows  also  from  several  investigations.^  The  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  the  animal  body  we  find  besides  the  leci- 
thins also  other  related  phosphatides  which  have  been  little  studied  and 
which  can  be  readily  mistaken  for  lecithins. 

Lecithin  may  be  obtained  in  grains  or  warty  masses  composed  of  small 
crystalline  plates  by  stronf^ly  cooling  its  solution  in  strong  alcohoL  In  the 
dr>^  state  it  has  a  waxy  appearance,  is  plastic,  but  forms  pulverizable  masses 
when  dried  in  vacuum,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  on  heating  (to 
40-50°  C);  it  Ls  less  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  dissolved  also  by  rhlorofonn, 
carbon  disnlphide,  l>enzene,  and  fatty  oils.  The  solution  of  lecithin  from 
egg-yolk  is  dextrorotator}'  (L^lpiani^).  The  solution  of  lecithin  in  alcohol- 
ether  or  chloroform  is  precipitated  by  acetone.  It  swells  in  water  to  a 
pasty  mass  which  shows  under  the  microscope  slimy,  oily  drops  and  threads, 
so-called  myelin  forms  (see  Chapter  XII).  On  wanning  this  swollen  mass 
or  the  concentrated  alcoholic  solution,  decomposition  takes  place  \rith 
the  production  of  a  brown  color.  On  allowing  the  solution  or  the 
swollen  mass  to  stand,  decomposition  takes  place  and  the  reaction  becomes 
acid. 

With  considerable  water,  lecithins  give  an  emulsion  or  indeed  a  filter- 
able colloidal  solution,  which  is  precipitated  by  salts  with  divalent  cations^ 
such  as  Ca,  5Ig,  and  others  (W.  Koch).  This  precipitate  dissolves  again 
in  water  after  the  removal  from  the  solution  of  the  electrolytes,  and  the 
formation  of  this  precipitate  can  be  prevented  by  the  presence  of  salts  of 
monovalent  cations.  We  are  here  not  dealing  mth  a  chemical  but  rather 
with  a  physical  precipitation  reaction  (Koch  3).  In  putrefaction  lecithins 
yield  glycerophosphoric  acid  and  choline;  the  latter  further  decomposes 
with  the  formation  of  methyl  amine,  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  and  marsh- 
gas  (Hasebroek'*).  If  dry  lecithin  l_>e  heated  it  decomposes,  take-s  fine, 
and  bums,  leaving  a  phosphoriKcd  ash.  On  fusuig  with  caustic  alkali  and 
saltpetre  it  yields  alkali  phosphates.  Lecithins  are  easily  carried  do\Mi  dur- 
ing the  precipitation  of  other  compounds  such  as  the  protein  bodies,  and 
may  therefore  ver>^  greatly  change  the  solubilities  of  the  hitter. 

Lecithins  coml)ine  with  acids  and  ba.'^^s.  The  compound  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  give  with  platinum  chloride  a  double  salt  which  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether,  and  which  contaii^s  10.2  per  cent  platinum 
(for  distear^d-lecithin).     The  cadmium-chloride  compound  which  contairs 


*8ee  Stoklasa,  Ber.  d,  deutsch.  chem.  GeBellsch.,  29;  Wirner  Sitiungsber.  101; 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  25;  \\\  Danilewsky,  Cooip,  rend.,  121  and  123,  and  W 
Koch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioi.  Chem.,  37;  P.  Kyes,  ibid,,  41,  and  Bed.  klin.  Wochenschr*, 
1904. 

'Chem.  Ccntmlbl.,  1901.  2,  30  and  193. 

*Zeitachr.  f.  physioL  Chem,,  37. 

*fbid,,  12. 
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3  molecules  of  lecithin  and  4  molecules  of  cadmium  chloride  (Ulpiani^) 
b  difScultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  carbon  disul- 
phide  and  ether  or  alcohol.  A  solution  of  lecithins  in  alcohol  is  not  pre- 
dptated  by  lead  acetate  and  ammonia. 

Lecithin  may  be  prepared  tolerably  pure  from  the  yolk  of  the  hen's  egg 
by  the  following  methods,  as  suggested  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Diaconow. 
lie  yolk,  deprived  of  protein,  is  extracted  with  cold  ether  until  all  the 
ydbw  color  is  removed.  Then  the  residue  is  extracted  with  alcohol  at 
50-60**  C.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  extract  at  50-60®  C,  the 
syrupy  matter  is  treated  with  ether  and  the  insoluble  residue  dissolved  in 
as  little  alcohol  as  possible.  On  cooling  this  filtered  alcoholic  solution  to 
-5®  to  — 10®  C.  the  lecithin  gradually  separates  in  small  granules.  The 
ether,  however,  contains  considerable  of  the  lecithin.  The  ether  is  dis- 
tilled off  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  the  lecithin  precipi- 
tated from  this  solution  by  means  of  acetone  (Altmann). 

According  to  Gilson  ^  a  new  portion  of  lecithin  may  be  obtained  from 
the  ether  used  in  extracting  the  yolk  by  dissolving  the  residue  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether  in  petroleum-ether  and  then  shaking  this  solution 
with  alcohol.  The  petroleum-ether  takes  the  fat,  while  the  lecithin  re- 
mains dissolved  in  the  alcohol  and  may  be  obtained  therefrom  rather 
easily  by  using  the  proper  precautions^  as  described  in  the  original  publi- 
cation. 

Zuelzer's  method  b  based  upon  the  precipitability  of  the  lecithin  by 
acetone,  and  Bergell's  ^  method  upon  the  preparation  of  the  double 
salt  of  cadmiiun  and  its  decomposition  by  ammonium  carbonate.  The 
preparations  obtained  by  the  different  methods  consist  generally  of  a 
mixture  of  lecithins. 

The  detection  and  the  quantitative  estimation  of  lecithins  in  animal 
fluids  or  tissues  is  based  on  the  solubility  of  the  lecithins  (at  50-60°  C.)  in 
alcohol-ether,  by  which  the  phosphoric-acid  or  glycerophosphoric-acid 
salts  which  may  be  present  at  the  same  time  are  not  dissolved.  The 
alcohol-ether  extract  is  evaporated,  the  residue  dried  and  fused  with  soda 
and  saltpetre.  Phosphoric  acid  is  formed  from  the  lecithin,  and  it  can  be 
used  in  the  detection  and  quantitative  estimation.  The  distear>'Hecithin 
yields  8.798  per  cent  P2O5.  This  method  is,  however,  not  exactly  correct, 
for  it  is  possible  that  other  phosphorized  organic  combinations,  such  as 
jecorin  (see  Chapter  VIII)  and  protagon  (Chapter  XII),  may  have  passed 
into  the  alcohol-ether  extract.  In  detecting  lecithin  the  double  compound 
d  choline  and  platinum  chloride  must  also  be  prepared.  The  residue  of  the 
evaporated  dcohol-ether  extract  may  be  boiled  for  an  hour  with  bar\^ta- 
water,  filtered,  the  excess  of  barium  precipitated  with  CO2,  and  filtered 
while  hot.  The  filtrate  is  concentrated  to  a  syrupy  consistency,  extracted 
with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  platinum  chloride.  The  precipitate  after  filtration  may  be  dissolved 
in  water  and  allowed  to  crystallize  over  sulphuric  acid.     For  the  detection 

'Chem.  Gentralbl.,  1001,  2,  30  and  193. 

'Ahmann,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler-Thierfelder'H  Ilandbuch,  7.  Auflagc;    Gilson, 
^. 

'Zuelzer,  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,27,  and  Bcrgell,  Ber.  d.  d.chem.  Gesellsch.,  33. 
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and  estimation  of  lecithin  we  can  make  use  of  the  method  of  heating  with 
hvdriodic  acid  as  suggested  hv  Koch.i  One  methyl  iodide  group  is  spUt 
off  at  240*^  and  the  two  others  at  about  300''  C, 

Protagons,  which  are  found  in  the  leucocytes  and  pus-cells,  are  also  to 
be  considered  as  constituents  of  protoplasm.  These  phosphoiized  bodies 
occur  principally  in  the  brain  and  nerves^  and  hence  will  be  described  in  a 
following  chapter  (XII). 

Glycogen f  first  discovered  by  Cl.  Bernard,  is  found  in  developing 
animal  cells  and  especially  in  developing  embryonic  tissues.  According 
to  Hoppe-Seyler  it  seems  to  be  a  never-failing  constituent  of  the  cells 
which  show  amoeboid  movement,  and  he  found  this  carbohydrate  in  the 
leucocytes^  but  not  in  the  developed  motionless  pus-corpuscles.  Salomon 
and  afterwards  others  have,  however,  foimd  glycogen  in  pus  ^  From  the 
relationship  which  seems  to  exist  between  glycogen  and  muscular  work  (see 
Chapter  XI),  it  is  presumable  that  a  consumption  of  glycogen  takes  place 
in  the  movement  of  animal  protoplasm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extensive 
occurrence  of  glycogen  in  embrj^onic  tissues,  as  also  its  occurrence  in  patho- 
logical tumors  and  in  abundant  cell  formation,  sjoeaks  for  the  importance 
of  this  body  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the  cell. 

In  adult  animals  glycogen  occurs  as  stored  foodstuff  in  the  muscles  and 
certain  other  organs,  hut  principally  in  the  liver;  therefore  it  will  be  com- 
pletely described  in  connection  with  this  organ  (Chapter  VIII), 

Another  body  or  perhaps  more  correctly  a  group  of  bodies  which  occur 
widely  distributed  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  which  are 
present  regularly  in  the  cells,  are  the  cholesterins.  The  best-known  repre* 
sentative  of  this  group  is  ordinary'  chokstrrin  (see  Chapter  VIII),  which  is 
the  chief  constituent  of  certain  biliary  calculi  and  exists  in  abundant  quan- 
tities in  the  lirain  and  ner\*es.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  this  body  is  of 
direct  importance  for  the  life  and  development  of  the  cell  It  must  be 
considered  that  the  cholcsterin,  as  accepted  by  Hoppe-Seixer,^  is  a  cleavage 
product  appearing  in  the  cell  during  the  processes  of  life,  but  this  does  not 
exclude  the  possiljility  that  the  cholesterin,  as  a  constituent  of  the  lipoids 
of  the  protoplasm-bound  an*  layers  (Overton),  may  be  of  indirect  im- 
portance in  cell  life.  According  to  Hoppe-xSeyler,  the  same  is  true  for  the 
fnXSj  which  do  not  occur  constantly  in  the  cells  and  have  nothing  to  do  in 
the  ordinar>^  processes  of  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  cholesterin  exists 
as  a  constituent  of  the  protoplasm,  but  its  existence  in  the  nucleus  is  ques- 
tionable. The  inimcellular  emi/mes  are  undoubtedly  constituents  of  the 
protoplasm  as  well  as  of  the  nucleus  and  must  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance for  the  life  and  functions  of  the  cells. 

^Zeitschr.  L  phymol.  Chem*,  3U,  and  Amer.  Jour.  PhysioL,  11, 
'  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  glycogen  see  Chapter  VIIL 
•Physiol.  Chem,,  p.  8L 
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The  cell  nucleus  has  a  rather  complex  structure.  It  consbts  in  part 
of  fibrils  which  form  a  network  and  another  part  which  is  less  solid  and 
hompg^ieous.  The  first  differs  from  the  second  in  possessing  a  stronger 
affinity  for  many  dyes.  On  account  of  this  behavior  the  first  is  called  the 
chromatic  substance  or  chromatin,  and  the  other  the  achromatic  substance 
or  achromatin. 

The  homogeneous  substance  of  the  nucleus  is  considered  as  a  mixture 
of  protdn.  The  network  seems  to  contain  the  more  specific  constituent 
of  the  nucleus,  namely,  the  nuclein  substances.  Besides  this  it  is  alleged 
to  contain  another  substance  also,  plastin.  This  last  is  less  soluble  Uian 
the  nuclein  substances  and  does  not  have  the  property,  like  them,  of  fixing 
dyes. 

The  chief  constituents  of  the  cell  nucleus  are  the  nuckoproteids,  and 
in  oertam  cases  the  nucleic  acids. 

Httdeoproteids.  The  most  important  of  these  bodies  have  already 
been  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter  (II,  page  71).  These  bodies  are  either 
strong  or  loose  combinations  of  nucleic  acids  with  proteid.  To  the  latter 
dass  belongs  histone,  in  certain  cases,  and  the  compoimds  between  nucleic 
acids  and  protamines  should  also  perhaps  be  called  nucleoproteids.  There 
is  a  difference  among  the  nucleoproteids,  dependent  on  the  various  proteid 
complexes  as  well  as  upon  the  nucleic  acids.  They  contain  generally  con- 
siderable proteid  in  the  molecule,  hence  they  give  the  ordinary  proteid 
reactions,  and  therefore  are  closely  related  to  the  protein  bodies.  The 
nucleoproteids  occurring  in  the  cell  nucleus  seem  to  be  characterized  by 
containing  a  relatively  large  amoimt  of  phosphorus  and  a  pronoimced  acid 
character. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  nucleoproteids,  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that,  on  their  modification  by  heat,  by  weak  acid  action,  and 
by  peptic  digestion,  proteid  is  split  off  and  a  nucleoproteid  richer  in  phos- 
phorus is  formed.  These  compound  proteids,  rich  in  nucleic  acid,  obtained 
by  peptic  digestion  from  cells,  cell-rich  organs,  or  nucleoproteids,  have  been 
called  nucleins  (Miescher,  Hoppe-Seyler  ^)  or  true  nucleins.  But  as  the 
true  nuclein  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  modified  nucleoproteid  poor  in 
protdd,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  give  the  name  nuclein  thereto.  On  the 
ether  hand,  the  nucleins  have  other  properties  than  the  nucleoproteids, 
and  as  the  nucleins  bear  the  same  relationship  to  the  nucleoproteids  that 
the  pseudonuclein  does  to  the  nucleoalbumins,  we  will  give  here  a  short 
description  of  the  nuclems  as  well  as  the  pseudo-  or  paranucleins. 

Hndeiiis  or  true  nucleins  are  formed,  as  above  stated,  from  nucleo- 
proteids in  their  peptic  digestion  or  by  treatment  with  dilute  acids.  It 
onist  be  zemaiked  that  the  nucleins  are  not  entirely  resistant  towards 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersucb.,  452. 
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gastric  juice,  and  also  that  at  least  one  nucleoproteid,  namely,  the  erne 
obtained  from  the  pancreas,  completely  dissolves,  !ea\'ing  no  nuclein  residue 
on  treatment  with  gastric  juice  (Umber,  Milroy*).  The  nucleins  are 
rich  in  fihosphorus,  containing  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  per  cent.  Accord- 
ing to  LiEBERMAP^N,^  metaphosphoric  acid  can  be  split  off  from  true  nucleins 
(^^east  nuciein).  The  nucleins  are  decomposed  into  proteid  and  nucleic 
acid  by  caustic  alkali,  and  as  different  nucleic  acids  exist,  so  also  there 
_  pst  different  nucleins.  As  preWously  stated,  proteids  may  be  precipitated 
In  acid  solutions  by  nucleic  acitls,  and  in  this  way,  as  shown  by  Milroy, 
combinations  of  nucfeic  acid  and  proteids  may  be  prepared  which  behave 
quite  like  true  nucleins.  .411  nucleins  3  ield  so-called  nuclein  ba^es  on  boil- 
ing  with  dilute  acids.  The  nucleins  contain  iron  to  a  considerable  extent. 
They  act  like  rather  strong  acids- 

The  nucleins  are  colorless,  amorphous,  insoluble,  or  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  They  ore  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ethen  They  are  more  or  less 
readily  dissolved  by  dilute  alkalies.  The  nuiliins  give  the  biuret  test  and 
MiLbON*s  reaction.  They  show  a  great  affinity  for  many  dyes,  especially 
the  basic  ones,  and  take  these  up  with  avidity  from  water>^  or  alcoholic 
solutions.  On  burning  they  yieki  an  acid  residue  which  is  very  difficult 
to  incinerate  and  wliich  contains  metaphosphoric  acid.  On  fusion  with 
saltpetre  and  soda  the  nucleins  yield  alkali  phosphates. 

To  prepare  nucleins  from  cells  or  tissues,  first  remove  the  chief  mass  of 
jjroteids  by  artificial  digestion  with  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  lixiviate  the 
residue  with  Yery  dilute  ammonia,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  precipitate  is  further  digested  with  gastric  juice,  washed  and 
purified  by  alternately  dissrriving  in  very  faintly  alkaline  water  and  re* 
precipitating  with  an  acid,  washing  udth  water,  and  treating  with  alcohol- 
ether.  A  nuclein  may  be  prepared  more  simply  b}'  the  digestion  of  a 
nucleoproteid.  In  the  detection  of  nucleins  we  make  use  of  the  above- 
described  method,  testing  for  phosphonis  in  the  product  after  fusing  with 
saltpetre  and  soda.  Naturally  the  phosphates,  lecithins  (and  jecorin) 
must  first  be  removed  by  treatment  with  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether,  re- 
spectively. We  must  specially  call  attention  to  the  fact»  as  shown  by 
LiEBERMANN.^  that  it  is  verv^  difficult  to  remove  lecithin  by  means  of 
alcohol-ether*  No  exact  methods  are  known  for  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  nucleins  in  organs  or  tissues, 

Pseudonucleins  or  Paraxucleins,  These  Ixxiies  are  obtained  as  an 
insoluble  residue  on  the  digestion  of  certain  nucleoalbumins  or  phospho- 
glucoproteids  with  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  pseudonuclein  may  be  dissolved  by  the  presence  of  too  much 
acid  or  by  a  too  energetic  peptic  digestion.    If  the  relationship  between  the 


•  Umber,  Zcitschr.  f.  kliii.  MciL,  43;    Milroy,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  22. 
'Pfluger**  Arch.,  47. 
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of  acidity  and  the  quantity  of  substance  is  not  properly  selected, 
the  formation  of  pseudonucleins  may  be  entirely  overlooked  in  the  digestion 
<rf  certain  nucleoalbumins.  Pseudonucleins  contain  phosphorus,  which, 
as  shown  by  Liebermann,^  is  split  off  as  metaphosphoric  acid  by  mineral 
acids. 

The  pseudonucleins  are  amorphous  bodies  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies.  They  are  not  soluble  in 
very  dilute  acids,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  their  solution  in  dHute 
alkalies  by  adding  acid-  They  give  the  protein  reactions  very  strongly, 
but  do  not  yield  nuclein  bases. 

In  preparing  a  pseudonuclein,  dissolve  the  mother-substance  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1-2  p.  m.,  filter  if  necessary,  add  pepsin  solution,  and  allow 
the  mixture  to  stand  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  water,  and  purified 
by  alternately  dissolving  in  very  faintly  alkaline  water  and  reprecipitating 
with  acid. 

PUstin.  After  the  extraction  of  the  nucleins  from  cell  nuclei  of  certain  plants 
bj  dilute  soda  solution,  a  residue  is  obtained  which  is  characterized  by  its  great 
insolubility.  The  substance  which  forms  this  resiaue  has  been  called  plastin. 
This  substance,  of  which  the  spongioplasm  of  the  body  of  the  cell  and  the  nucleus 
granules  are  alleged  to  be  composed,  is  considered  as  a  nuclein  modification  of 
great  insolubility,  although  its  nature  is  not  known. 

Nucleic  Acids.  All  nucleic  acids  are  rich  in  phosphorus  and  yield  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nuclein  bases  as  cleavage  products.  The  various  nucleic 
acids  are  nevertheless  very  different  in  regard  to  the  products  they  yield. 
The.  statements  in  this  regard  are  somewhat  contradictory  and  it  seems 
as  if  in  certain  cases  we  were  dealing  with  impure  or  partly  decomposed 
nucleic  acids.  For  example,  according  to  Kossel,  the  nucleic  acid  from 
ox-sperm  yields  chiefly  xanthine,  while  Levene  obtained  only  guanine  and 
adenine.  The  guanylic  acid  isolated  by  Bang  from  the  pancreas  contained 
only  guanine,  while  the  pancreas  nucleic  acid  investigated  by  Levene 
contained  adenine  as  well  as  guanine.  The  nucleic  acids  of  the  thymus 
yield,  according  to  most  statements,  only  adenine  and  guanine,  similar  to 
the  acids  obtained  from  the  spleen,  brain,  mammary  gland,  and  fish-sperm. 
According  to  Steudel,  the  thymusnucleic  acids  yield  xanthine,  hypoxan- 
thine,  adenine,  and  guanine,while  according  to  Bang  the  thymus  gland  con- 
tains two  different  nucleic  acids,  one  containing  adenine  and  guanine,  while 
the  other  contains  only  adenine,  hence  is  an  adenylic  acid.  The  nucleic  acid 
of  the  mtestine  yields,  according  to  Inouye  and  Kotake,  all  four  nuclein 
bases,  although  it  has  about  the  same  composition  as  the  salmonucleic 
add,  which  yields  only  adenine  and  guanine. 

All  nucleic  acids  thus  far  investigated,  with  the  exception  of  guanylic 

'Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  21,  and  Ccntralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1889. 
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acid,  contain  also  repiBsentatives  of  the  pyriraidine  groxip;  there  seems  to 
exist  a  difference  in  tliis  regard  between  animal  and  plant  nucleic  acids. 
As  far  as  known,  in  the  plant  nucleic  acids  the  pyrimidine  group  is  repre- 
sented only  by  cytokine  and  uracil  (Kosskl,  Ascoli,  Kossel  and  Steudel, 
OsBORXE  and  Harris),  and  in  the  animal  (the  thynausnucleic  acids),  on 
the  contrar\;»  by  cytosine,  thymine,  and  uracil  {Kossel,  Neumann,  Levene). 
Mandel  and  Levene  ^  have  nevertheless  isolated  a  nucleic  acid  from 
haddock  eggs  which  yielded  uracil  but  no  thymine^  and  this  acid  behaved 
in  other  respects  like  a  nucleic  acid  from  plant-cells.  The  guanylic  acid 
contains,  as  above  remarked,  neither  iiraciK  thymine,  nor  cytosine. 

The  nucleic  acids  show  a  different  composition  also  in  other  regards.  A 
reducing  pentose  group  can  be  split  off  from  guanylic  acid  and  the  vege- 
table nucleic  acids  (the  tritico-  and  yeast  nucleic  acid)*  while  from  the  yeast 
nucleic  acid  also  a  hexose  is  claimed  to  be  obtained.  No  reducing  carbo- 
hydrate has,  on  the  contrary,  been  split  off  from  most  animal  nucleic  acids. 
Certain  observations  which  were  based  upon  qualitative  jientose  reactions 
seem  to  show  that  the  various  oiigans  contain  nucleoproteids  containing 
pentoses  and  that  we  have  several  nucleic  acids  which  yield  pentose  (see 
Chapter  III,  p»  110),  The  preparation  of  these  acids  m  a  pure  form  has 
been  attempted  only  in  a  few  cases,  and  the  qualitative  pentose  reactions 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon  to  any  great  extent,  B.aj^g  ^  has  indeed  shown 
that  a  nucleic  acid  occurs  in  the  thymus  gland  which  gives  the  phloroglucin 
reaction  but  does  not  contain  any  pentose.  Those  nucleic  acids  which  do 
not  split  off  any  reducing  carbohydrate  contain  nevertheless  a  carbohydrate 
group  which,  as  Kossel  and  Neumann  first  showed,  on  deep  cleavage  with 
a  mineral  acid  yields  le\TJlinic  acid. 

We  generally  admit  of  4  atoms  of  phosphorus  in  the  empirical  formulae 
of  the  various  nucleic  acids.  In  salmonucleic  acid  the  relationship  of  phos- 
phorus to  nitrogen  is  as  4  to  14,  in  triticonucleic  acid  4  to  16,  and  in  guanylic 
acid  4  to  20.  The  form  of  combination  of  the  phosphorus  is  not  known 
witli  positiveness,  but  it  seems  at  least  that  guanylic  and  triticonucleic 
acids  are  derivatives  of  a  pentahydroxylphosphoric  acid,  P(0H)5. 


'  Joum.  of  BioL  Chem.,  1,  425,  and  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol,  Chem,,  40,  262, 
'The  works  of  KoBsel  and  bis  pupils  on  nucleic  acids  are  found  in  Arch.  f.  (Annt.  u,) 
PhymoL,  1892,  1893,  and  1894;  Sitzungsber  d.  BerL  Akad,  d.  Wissensch.,  18,  1K94; 
C>entralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1893;  Ber,  d.  deutsch.  chem.  GeBeUsch.,  26  and  27; 
Zeitschr,  f.  physioU  Chera.,  22  and  ZS.  See  also  Neumann,  Arch.  f.  (Anat,  uj  Physiol., 
1898  and  1899,  SuppL;  Micf^cher,  Hoppe-Scyler's  Med.  chem.  Unter-stich.,  441,  and 
Arch,  f,  exp.  Path,  u.  Pharm,,  37;  Schmiedeberg,  ibid,,  37  and  43;  Osborne  and 
Harris,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioh  Chem.,  ZiV;  Bang,  iMd,,  26  and  31;  Hofmeister's  Beitrfige,  o, 
and  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  1,  295;  Altmann,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  uJ  Physiol,,  1899;  Ascoli, 
Zeitachr,  f.  physioL  Chem.,  28  and  31;  Levene.  ibid.,  22,  37,  38,  39,  43,  and  45;  Man^ 
del  and  Levene,  ibid,,  40,  47,  49,  50;  Inouye  and  Kotake,  ibid,,  46;  St^udel,  ibid.,  42, 
43,  46,  and  49. 
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All  nucleic  acids  are  amorphous,  white,  and  have  an  acid  reaction. 
They  are  readily  soluble  in  ammoniacal  or  alkaline  water  and  form  insoluble 
salts  with  the  heavy  metals,  and  as  a  rule  also  insoluble  basic  salts  with  the 
alkaline  earths.  Guanylic  acid  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water  but 
rather  readily  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  separates  on  coolmg.  Guanylic 
acid  is  readily  precipitated  from  its  alkali  compound  by  an  excess  of 
acetic  acid.  The  other  nucleic  acids  are,  on  the  contrary,  not  precipitated 
from  such  compounds  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  but  by  a  slight  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  especially  in  the  presence  of  alcohol.  In  acid  solu- 
tions these  latter  nucleic  acids  give  precipitates  with  proteids,  which  are 
considered  as  nucleins.  The  behavior  of  guanylic  acid  in  this  regard 
has  not  been  shown  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in  dissolving  this 
acid  in  dilute  acids.  All  nucleic  acids  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
They  do  not  give  either  the  biuret  test  or  Millon's  reaction.  The  nu- 
cleic acids  are  optically  active  and  indeed  dextrorotatory  (Gamgee  and 
Jones  ^). 

The  proteolytic  enzymes,  such  as  pepsin  and  trypsin,  decompose  the 
nucleoproteids  more  or  less;  the  nucleic  acids  are  not  split  by  these  enzymes 
as  far  as  phosphoric  acid  and  purine  bases.  Such  a  cleavage  can,  on  the 
contrary,  be  brought  about  by  erepsin  (Nakayama)  or  by  other  closely 
allied  enzymes  which  have  been  called  nucleases  (Iwanoff,  Fr.  Sachs). 
Micro-oiganisms  can  also  bring  about  a  more  or  less  deep  cleavage  of  the 
nucleic  acids  (Schittenhelm  and  Schroter^). 

Guanylic  acid  differs  essentially  from  the  other  animal  nucleic  acids. 
These  latter  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  as  they  all  yield  thymine 
on  cleavage  and  in  this  regard  differ  markedly  from  the  guanylic  acid  and 
the  plant  nucleic  acids,^  they  can  for  the  present  be  treated  of  as  one  group 
which  has  received  the  common  name  of  thymonucleic  acids. 

Thymonucleic  Adds.  A.  Neumann  has  isolated  a-  and  ^-thymusnu- 
cleic  acids  from  the  thymus  gland.  The  a-acid  is  soluble  with  difficulty 
and  can,  according  to  Kostytschew,  be  transformed  (two  thirds),  with 
the  splitting  off  of  purine  bases,  into  the  ^-acid.  The  a-acid  gives  in 
proper  concentration  a  sodium  salt  which  gelatinizes  and  a  barium  salt 
which  is  precipitated  by  barium  acetate  in  substance  (Kostytschew). 
The  bariuna  salt  of  the  ^-acid  is  not  precipitated  by  barium  acetate.  Ac- 
cording to  Bang,  the  thymus  contains  both  an  adenylic  acid  and  a  nucleic 
acid  which  contwis  adenine  as  well  as  guanine.    This  last  acid  is  prob- 

'Proceed.  Roy.  See.,  72. 

'NakEyamB,  Zeitachr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  41;  Iwanoff,  tbid.y  89;  Fr.  Sachs,  ''1st  die 
NoUeaae  mit  dem  Trypsin  identisch?"  Inaug.-Dissert.  Heidelberg,  1905;  Schitten- 
Um  and  SchrOier,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 

'See  Mandd  aod  Levene,  Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem.,  1,  425,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
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ably  the  thymusnucleic  acid  which  is  identical  with  the  nucleic  acid  from 
the  salmon  milt  (or  salmoniicleic  acid)  (Schmiedeberg  and  Herlant*)* 

The  salmonucleie  at*id  and  the  thymusnucleic  acid  as  obtained  by 
ScHMiEDEBERG^s  metlind  have  the  same  composition,  C40H66N14O16.2P2O5, 
Other  nvieleic  acids,  such  as  those  prepared  by  ALisBicRCT  from  the  sperm  of 
the  burbot  (Lota  vulgaris),  and  by  Levene  from  ox  sperm,  brain,  and  spleen, 

identical  with  the  thymusnucleic  acid  or  are  at  least  closely  related 
af'ids.  To  this  group  belong  also  the  nucleic  acids  from  tlie  kidneys  and 
the  maoimar}^  glands  (Mandel  and  Levexe),  from  the  intestinal  mucosa 
(Lnoute  and  Kotake),  from  the  sperm  of  the  sturgeon  (Noll),  herring 
(Mathews. Gl'lewitsch),  and  sea-urchin  (Mathews^)- 

On  the  decomposition  of  tliyniusnucleic  acids  (or  salmon ucleic  acids)  in- 
termediate products  of  various  kinds  are  produced  by  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete cleavage  of  the  nuclein  bases.  One  of  these  is  thifmk  add,  which  is 
obtained  on  heating  the  free  acid  with  water  at  the  water-1}ath  tempera- 
ture, when  adenine  and  guanine  are  simultaneously  split  off.  Thymic  acid 
is  readily  soluble  m  water  and  yields  a  barium  salt  which  is  also  so!ul)le  in 
water  and  has  the  formula  Ci6H23N3P2^i2Ba  (Kossel  and  Neu\l\nn). 

On  cleavage  with  acids  first  a  part  of  the  nuclem  bases  is  pplit  off.  The 
remaining  part  is  more  difficult  to  set  free »  and  in  this  operation  an  aliundant 
formation  of  melanin  and  a  decomposition  of  the  original  substance  take 
place  at  the  same  time.  When  one  half  of  tlie  purine  bases  have  been  split 
off  we  obtain  the  substance  called  heminucleic  aad  hy  Alsrerg,  which  con- 
tains only  I  molecule  of  purine  bases  to  2  P2O5,  According  to  Schmjedb- 
berg,  thymusnucleic  acid  (or  salmon  ucleic  acid)  is  a  combination  of 
purine  bases  with  another  substance,  the  nueleotifiphmphoric  ncid^ 
C3oH4e^J^40^s.2P205.  The  non-phosphorized  component  of  this  substance, 
the  nucleoli n,  C30H42N4O13,  which  is  the  ground  substance  of  thymus- 
nucleic licid,  liaa  been  isolated  liy  Alsberi;.  On  the  decomjxisition  of 
nucleic  acids  with  5  per  cent  sulphuric  acid.  Levexe  was  able  to  split  off 
the  purine  bases  completely  and  the  pyrimidine  bases  in  part.  The  car- 
bohydrate groups  went  completely  into  solution. 

KuTscHER  and  Seemann  obtained  guanidine  and  urea,  but  no  uric  acid,  as 
products  on  the  oxidation  of  nucleic  arid  with  potassium  permanganate, 
KrTscUER  and  Schenck  '  obtained  adenine,  oxalic  acid,  acetic  acid,  an  acid 
Iiaving  an  unktiowo  formula,  and  another  acid  which  they  rail  martamk  odd, 
besides   guanidiiie   and   urea*      Marinmic   acid   has   the    formula   CsHaNtO^  or 


*  Neumann.  1,  c;  Kostjisclipw,  Zeitschr.  f.  j  hysiol.  Cheni.,  3&;  Bang,  Hofmeister'a 
Beitrage,  5;    SchiuiHleberK  and  Herlant,  Arch-  f.  exp.  Path-  u,  Phano.,  44. 

*  Akberg,  Arch,  f,  cxp.  Patli.  u.  Pharm*,  ^t;  Noll,  Zeitbchr,  f.  physit>l,  Cbena,,  25j 
Mathews,  iind,,  23;  Gulewitsch,  ibiiL,  27;  see  also  for  the  other  references  foot-note  2, 
p.  152. 

*  Kutiicher  and  Schenck,  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem,,  44;  Kytseher  and  SeemanD, 
Ber,  d.  d.  chem.  Gest*Usch.,  3#j,  and  C^ntralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  17. 
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C»H,oNsO;  and  gives  a  silver  salt  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  and 
viiiich  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  leaves.  The  crystaUine  acid,  which  is  soluble  in 
ether,  sublimes  at  150^  and  does  not  give  the  murexide  test  or  Weidel's  test. 

Guanylic  Add.  This  acid,  which  thus  far  has  been  obtained  only  from 
the  pancreas,  has,  according  to  Bang,  the  composition  C44He6N2oP4034.  It 
is  readily  soluble  in  warm  water,  but  partially  separates  out  on  cooling.  It 
is  considered  as  an  ester  of  a  glycerophosphoric  acid  and  decomposes  on 
hydrolytic  cleavage  with  acids,  according  to  Bang,  into  4  molecules  of 
guanme,  3  molecules  of  pentose  (J-xylose  according  to  Neuberg),  3  mole- 
cules of  glycerine,  and  4  molecules  of  phosphoric  acid. 

According  to  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Bang  and  Raaschou^ 
the  guimylic  acid,  which  Bang  now  designates  as  ^-acid  is  formed,  in  the 
preparation  from  another  acid  called  a-guanylic  acid,  by  the  action  of  the 
alkalL  The  a-guanylic  acid,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  even  hi  cold 
water,  contains  less  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  (6.65  and  15.38  per  cent  re- 
spectively) as  compared  with  the  ^-acid,  which  contains  7.64  per  cent  phos- 
jrfiorus  and  18.21  per  cent  nitrogen.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  the  a-guanylic 
acid  splits  off  a  pentose  group  and  is  converted  into  the  ^-acid. 

The  following  acid  is  also  generally  included  among  the  nucleic  acids: 

Inoiinic  add,  C,oH„N4POs,  was  first  isolated  by  Libbig  from  the  flesh  of 
certain  animals  and  then  closely  studied  by  Haiser.'  It  contains  phosphorus, 
ts  amorphous,  and  gives  cr3rstalline  salts  with  bariimi  and  calciimi.  Haiser 
obt(unea  hypoxanthine  as  a  cleavage  product  and  probably  also  trioxyiralerianic 
acid,  Uiough  this  has  not  been  positively  proven. 

The  thymusnucleic  acid  may  be  prepared  as  the  copper  salt,  according 
to  ScHMiEDEBERG,  from  the  heads  of  the  salmon  spermatozoa  or  from  the 
residue  after  the  peptic  digestion  of  the  thymus  glands  (Herlant).  The 
protamines  are  removed  by  the  action  of  copper  chloride  and  the  last  traces 
of  proteid  removed  by  dissolving  the  residue  in  dilute  caustic  potash  and 
precipitating  this  solution  with  alcohol,  and  this  is  repeated  until  it  fails  to 
pve  the  biuret  test.  The  copper  salt  can  be  precipitated  by  copper  chloride 
from  the  watery  solution  of  the  potassium  nucleate,  after  acidification  with 
acetic  acid.  According  to  Neumann,  the  two  thymusnucleic  acids,  a  and  /?, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  gland,  after  previously  boiling  the  same  with  water 
containing  acetic  acid  and  then  cutting  it  up  fine.  The  finely  divided  gland 
is  boiled  with  about  3  per  cent  NaOH  for  one-half  hour  for  the  a-acid  and 
two  hours  for  the  ^-acid,  and  sodium  acetate  is  added  at  the  same  time. 
After  neutralization  with  acetic  acid,  filtration  and  concentration,  the 
product  is  precipitated  with  alcohol.  The  nucleic  acids  can  be  obtained 
from  the  precipitated  sodium  nucleates  by  precipitating  with  alcohol  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  separation  of  the  two  acids,  Kostytschew 
makes  use  of  the  different  behavior  of  the  barium  salts  on  saturating  their 
solution  with  barium  acetate  (see  above).     Levene's  ^  method  consists,  on 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitr&gc,  4. 

'liebig,  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u,  Pharm.,  62;    F.  Haiser,  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  16. 

'Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  43;  Herlant,  ibid,,  44;   Neumann, 
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the  contrary,  in  treating  the  organs  first  with  5  per  cent  sodium  hydrate  or 
with  8  per  cent  ammonia  in  the  cold,  then  nearly  neutralizing  with  acetic 
acid,  precipitating  the  proteids  with  picric  acid,  and  treating  the  strongly 
acidified  liquid  (acetic  acid)  with  alcohol.  In  the  presence  of  sufficient 
acetate  the  nucleic  acids  are  precipitated.  More  recently  Levene  has  sug- 
gested that  the  nucleic  acid  be  dissolved  in  strong  acetic  acid  and  then 
precipitated  with  copper  chloride  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Guanylic  acid  may  be  best  prepared,  according  to  Bang  and  R.vaschou^ 
by  the  following  method:  After  treating  the  pancreas  i^-ith  1  per  cent 
sodium -hydrate  solution  for  twenty-foiir  hours  at  the  room  temperatnre, 
it  is  dissolved  by  warming,  then  made  faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  filtered, 
made  faintly  alkaline  with  ammoniai  strongly  concentrated,  and  precipi- 
tated mth  alcohol  while  hot.  The  proteoses  remain  in  solution,  and  the 
precipitated  guanylic  acid  (a-acid)  is  purified  by  repeated  solutions  in 
water  and  precipitations  by  alcohol. 

Plant  Ifiicleic  Acids.  Those  best  known  are  the  yeast  nucleic  acid  and  the  tri- 
ticonucleic  acid,  C^iHftiNiftP^Oai,  isolated  by  Osborne  and  Hakhis  from  the  wheat 
embryo,  and  which  according  to  these  investigators  is  identical  with  the  yeast 
nucleic  acid.  The  plant  nucleic  acids  are  nearly  related  to  the  thymunucleie  acids, 
but  differ  from  them  by  the  fact  that  in  the  thymonucleic  acids  the  p>Timidine 
groups  are  represented  by  uracil,  cytosine,  and  thymine,  and  in  the  triticonycleic 
acid  by  cytosine  and  uracil.  This  last  acid,  which  is  dextrorotatory,  yields  on 
hydrolysis  with  acid  1  molecule  of  guanine^  1  molecule  each  of  adenine  and 
cytoaine  (Wheeler  and  Johnson  '),  2  molecules  of  uracil,  and  3  molecules  of  pen- 
tose for  every  4  atoms  of  phosphorus.  Le\^ne  has  been  able  to  prepare  from 
the  tubcrck  bacilli  nucleic  acids  whose  nature  has  not  been  cloi^ly  studied. 

PiaBmink  acid  is  an  acid  which  was  prepared  by  Abcoli  and  Kossel  '  by 
the  action  of  alkali  upon  yeast.  It  contains  iron  and  is  soluble  in  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  p.  m.).  It  is  still  a  question  whether  it  is  a  mixtion  or  a 
chemical  individual. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  yeast  and  triticonucleic  acid  we  must  refer  to 
the  works  of  Altmann,  Kossel,  Osboene  and  Hakris.* 

Among  the  cleavage  products  of  the  nucleic  acids  the  purine  deriva- 
tives and  the  pyriniidine  derivatives  are  of  special  interest. 

Purine  Bases  (nuclein  bases,  alloxuric  bases,  xanthine  bodies).  With 
"  these  names  we  designate  a  group  of  bodies  consisting  of  carbon^  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  in  most  cases  also  of  oxygen,  which,  by  their  composition, 
show  a  relationship  not  only  among  themselves,  but  also  with  uric  acid* 
All  these  bodies,  uric  acid  included,  are  considered  as  consisting  of  an 
atloxnric  and  a  urea  nucleus,  and  for  this  reason  Kossel  and  KrOger  hav*e 
called  them  alloxuric  bases,  or  the  entire  group,  including  uric  acid,  aUoxuric 
bodies.  According  to  E,  Fischer,*  who  has  not  only  shown,  in  several 
ways,  the  close  relationship  of  uric  acid  to  this  group,  but  has  also  pre- 

Arch.  f,  (Anat.  u,)  PhysioL,  1899,  Supplb.;  Levene,  Zeitachr.  f.  phyiiioU  Cbem.,  82 
and  45;   Koatytschew,  ibid.,  S^» 

*  Amer.  Chem.  Joum.,  29. 

'  Ascoii,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Cbem*,  28 

'See  foot-note  2,  p.  152. 

•See  Fiocber,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Geaellseh.,  30  and  Z2* 
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paied  a  number  of  the  members  of  this  group  synthetically,  they  are  all 

N=CH 

derived  from  a  compound,  C5H4N4=HC    C — NH  ,  called  purine. 

>CH 
-N 

The  different  purine  bodies  are  derived  therefrom  by  the  substitution  of  the 
various  hydrogen  atoms  by  hydroxy  1,  amide,  or  alkyl  groups.  In  order  to  signify 
the  different  positions  of  substitution  Fischer  has  proposed  to  number  the  nine 
members  of  the  purine  nucleus  in  the  following  way: 

IN— C6 

I      I 
2C  5C— N7 

I      I      >C8. 
3N— C— N9 
4 
HN-00 

For  example,  uric  acid,  OC    C — ^NH  ,  is  2,  6,  8-trioxypurine,  adenine^ 

I       II  >C0 

HN— C— NH 
NzzCNH,  HN— CO 

flC    C— NH  ,  is  6-aminopurine,  and  heteroxanthinci  OC     C — ^N.CH,  ,  is 

II    II  >CH  I       N       >CH 

N-C-N  HN— C-N 

7-fflethyl-2,  6-dioxypurine,  etc. 

The  starting-point  used  by  Fischer  for  the  synthetical  preparation  of  the 
purine  bases  was  2, 6, 8-trichlorpurine,  which  is  obtained,  with  8-oxy-2, 6-dichlor- 
purine  as  an  intermediary  product,  from  potassium  urate  and  phosphorus  oxychlo- 
ride.  The  close  relation  between  uric  acid  and  the  nuclein  bases  follows  from 
the  fact,  as  shown  by  Sundvik,*  that  two  bodies  may  be  obtained  on  the  reduction 
of  uric  acid  in  alkaline  solution,  which,  although  not  quite  identical  with  xanthine 
and  hjrpoxanthine,  are  at  least  very  similar  thereto.  Gautier  claims  to  have 
prepared  xanthine  synthetically  by  heating  hydrocyanic  acid  with  water  and 
acetic  add.    Further  syntheses  of  purine  bases  have  been  made  by  Traube.' 

The  purine  bodies  or  alloxuric  bodies  found  in  the  animal  body  or  its 
excreta  are  as  follows:  Uric  acid,  xanthine,  heteroxanthine,  l-methylxanihine, 
jKtraxanthine,  guanine,  epiguanine,  hypoxanthine,  episarkine,  adenine,  and 
camine.  The  bodies  theobromine,  theophylline,  and  caffeine,  occurring  in  the 
v^table  kingdom,  stand  in  close  relationship  to  this  group. 

The  composition  of  the  purine  bodies  most  important  from  a  physio- 
logical standpoint  is  as  follows: 

Uric  acid,  C5H4N40» 2,  6,  8-trioxypurine 

Xanthine,  C5H4N4O2 2, 6-dio3nrpurine 

l-methjixanthine,  C.HeN40, 1-methyl  '*  ^' 

Heteroxanthine,      CeHeN402 7-     " 

Theophylline,  C,H^402 1,  3-dimethyl 

Pittaxanthine,         C,H,N/)2 1,  7-       ** 

Theobromine,  C,H,N40a 3,  7-       " 

Ciffeine,  Cya[,oN40, 1,  3,  7-trimethyl 

'Zdtaehr.  f.  pbyaioL  Chem.,  23. 

'Ganftier,  Gompt.  lend.,  98,  1523,  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  31;  W. 
Tnobe,  Urid,,  St,  and  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  331. 
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Hypoxanthine,  CsH.N^O 6-oxypuriiie 

Guftnine,  C^H^NftO 2-ftinmo        *'      " 

Epiguanine,  C^H^NA  • • .7-methyl *      '* 

Adenine,  C^H^N^, , 6-amtnopurme 

Episarkine,  CiHsNiOgC?) 

Ciimine,  CyHgNiOi 

After  Salomon  ^  had  shown  the  occurrence  of  xanthine  bodies  in  young 
cells^  the  importance  of  the  xanthine  bodies  as  decomposition  products  of 
cell  nuclei  and  of  iiucleins  was  shoi^Ti  by  the  pioneering  researches  of 
KossEL,  who  discovered  adenine  and  theophylline.  Kossel  gave  them 
the  name  nuclein  bases.  In  those  tissues  in  which,  as  in  the  glands,  the 
cells  have  kept  their  original  state,  tKe  nuclein  bases  are  not  found  free, 
but  in  combination  with  other  atomic  groups  (nuclems).  In  such  tissues, 
on  the  contrary,  as  in  muscles,  which  are  poor  in  eel!  nuclei,  the  nuclein 
bases  are  found  in  the  free  state.  Since  the  nuclein  bases,  as  suggested  by 
KossEL,  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  cell  nucleus,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  quantity  of  these  bodies  is  so  greatly  increased  when  large 
quantities  of  nucleated  cells  appear  in  such  places  as  were  before  relatively 
poorly  endowed.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  blood,  in  leucaemia,  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  leucoc}^es.  In  such  blood  Kossel  ^  found  1,04  p.  m.  nuclein 
bases,  against  only  traces  in  the  normal  blood.  That  the  nuclein  bases 
are  also  intermediate  steps  in  the  formation  of  urea  or  uric  acid  in  the 
animal  organism  is  probable,  and  will  be  shown  later  (see  Chapter  XV). 

Only  a  few  of  the  nuclein  bases  have  been  found  in  the  urine  or  in  the 
muscles.  Only  four  bases^xanthinc,  guanine,  hypoxanthine,  and  adenine 
-—have  been  obtained,  thus  far,  as  cleavage  products  of  nucleins.  In 
regard  to  the  purine  bodies  from  other  substances  we  refer  the  reader  to 
their  respective  chapters.  Only  the  above  four  bodies,  the  real  nuclein 
bases,  will  be  considered  at  this  time- 

Of  these  four  bodies  xanthine  and  guanine  form  one  special  group  and 
hypoxanthine  and  adenine  another.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  guanine 
is  converted  into  xanthine  and  adenme  into  hypoxanthine. 

C6H4N4O.NH  +HNO0  =  G5H4N4O2 +Na  +H2O; 

Guattitie  XBtithlois 

C5H4N4.NH+HN02=CsH4N40-!  Na+HjO. 

Adenine  Hypoxan  thins 

Similar  transfonnations  may  be  brought  about  by  putrefaction  as  well 
as  by  the  action  of  special  enzymes.  The  researches  of  Schittenheiji, 
Lbvene,  Joptes,  Partkidge,  Winternitz,  imd  Burian^  have  shown  that 
in  various  organs  desamination  enzymes,  such  as  gttunase  and  adenaUf 


'  Sitjsungsber,  d,  Boi.  Verein  der  Provina  Brandenburg,  1S80. 

'  Zeitechr,   f,  physloI.  Chem.,  7. 

'  S^  Chapter  XV  (uric  add  format  iod). 
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occur,  which  conveH  guanine  and  adenine  into  xanthine  and  hypoxanthine 

respectively,  and  also  oxidases  which  oxidize  hypoxanthine  into  xanthine 

and  this  then  into  uric  acid. 

On  deavage  with  hydrochloric  acid  all  four  of  the  bodies  are  converted  into 
ammonia,  glycocoU,  carbon  dioxide,  and  formic  acid.  On  oxidation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  xanthine,  bromadenine,  and  bromhypo- 
xanthine  yield  aUoxan  and  urea;  guanine  yields  guanidine,  parabanic  acid  (an 
oxidation  product  of  alloxan),  and  carbon  dioxide.  According  to  Burian  '  the 
nuclein  bases  give  beautiful  red  products  with  diazo-compounds  as  long  as  the 
imide  hydrogen  in  the  7th  position  (see  structural  formula  above)  is  not  substi- 
tuted. As  the  nucleic  acids  do  not  react  with  the  diazo  compounds,  Burian 
concludes  that  probably  the  nucleic-acid  residue  is  combined  with  the  imide  hy- 
dipgen  at  position  7. 

The  nuclein  bases  form  crystalline  salts  with  mineral  acids,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  adenine  salts,  are  decomposed  by  water.  They  are 
easQy  dissolved  by  alkalies,  while  with  ammonia  their  action  is  somewhat 
different.  They  are  all  precipitated  from  acid  solution  by  phosphotungstic 
acid;  they  also  separate  as  silver  compounds  on  the  addition  of  ammonia 
and  ammoniacal  silver-nitrate  solution.  These  precipitates  are  soluble  in 
boilmg  nitric  acid  of  1.1  specific  gravity.  All  xanthine  bodies  are  also 
precipitated  by  Fehling's  solution  (see  Chapter  XV)  in  the  presence  of  a 
reducing  substance  such  as  hydroxylamine  (Drechsel  and  Balke)  .  Copper 
sulphate  and  sodium  bisulphite  may  also  be  used  to  advantage  in  their 
precipitation  (KRtJGER).^  This  behavior  of  the  xanthine  bases  serves  just 
as  well  as  the  behavior  with  the  silver  solution  for  their  precipitation  and 
preparation. 

HN— CO 

I       I 
Xanthine,  C6H4N402=  OC    C — NHv         (2,  6-dioxypurine),is  found  in 

I       II  >CH 

HN— C—  N  ^ 

the  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  testicles,  carp-sperm,  thymus, 
and  bram.  It  occurs  in  small  quantities  as  a  physiological  constituent 
of  urine,  and  it  occasionally  has  been  found  as  a  urinary  sediment,  or 
calculus.  It  was  first  observed  in  such  a  stone  by  Marcet.  Xantliine  is 
found  in  larger  amounts  in  a  few  varieties  of  guano  (Jarvis  guano). 

Xanthine  is  amorphous,  or  forms  granular  masses  of  crystals,  or  may 
also,  according  to  Horbaczewski,^  separate  as  masses  of  shining,  thin, 
laige  rhombic  plates  with  1  mol  water  of  ctystallization.  It  is  ver>'  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  in  14  151-14  600  parts  at  16°  C,  and  in  1300-1500  parts 
at  100°  C.  (AlmAn*).    It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but  is  readily 

'Ber.  d.  d.  cbem.  Geaellsch.,  37. 

'Balke,  Zur  Kenntnis  der  Xanthinkdrper,  Inaug.-Diss.  Leipzig,   1893;  Kriigcr, 
Zeitachr.  f.  phydol.  Chein.,  18. 
'Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23. 
^Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  96. 
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dissolved  by  alkalies  and  with  difficulty  i>y  dilute  acids.  With  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  gives  a  crystalline ,  difficultly  soluble  combination.  With 
very  little  caustic  soda  it  gives  a  readily  cn'stallizable  compound,  which 
is  easily  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  alkali.  Xanthine  dissolved  in  ammonia 
gives  with  silver  nitrate  an  insoluble,  gelatinous  precipitate  of  silver  xan- 
thine. This  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  hot  nitric  acid,  and  by  this  means 
an  easily  soluble  crystalline  double  compound  is  formed.  Xanthine  in 
aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  on  boiling  mth  copper  acetate.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  xanthine  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride  and 
by  ammoniacal  basic  lead  acetate.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead 
acetate  alone. 

When  evaporated  to  dr>'ness  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  nitric  acid,  xan- 
thine gives  a  yellow  residue,  which  turns,  on  the  addition  of  caustic  soda, 
first  red,  and,  after  heating,  purple-red.  If  we  place  some  chloride  of  lime 
with  some  caustic  soda  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  add  the  xanthine  to  this 
mixture,  at  first  a  dark-green  an<i  then  quickly  a  brownish  halo  forms 
around  the  xanthine  grains  and  finally  disappears  (Hoppe-Seylek).  If 
xantliine  is  warmed  in  a  small  vessel  on  the  water-bath  with  chlorine- 
wat-er  and  a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
is  then  exposed  under  a  bell-jar  to  the  vapors  of  ammonia,  a  red  or  purple- 
violet  color  is  produced  (Wkidkl's  reaction).  E.  Fischee'  has  modified 
Weidel's  reaction  in  the  following  way:  He  boils  the  xanthine  in  a  test- 
tube  with  chlorine-water  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  potassium 
chlorate,  then  evaporates  the  liquid  carefully  and  moistens  the  dry  residue 
with  ammonia. 

HN— CO 

I  I 

Guanine,  C6HiJ*l60  =  H2N.C    C^NH        (2-amino-6-oxvpurine).     Gua- 

II  II        >CH 
N— C— N^ 

nine  is  found  in  organs  rich  in  cells,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas, 
testicles,  and  in  salmon-sperm.  It  is  further  found  in  the  muscles  (in  very 
small  amounts),  in  the  scales  and  in  the  air-bladder  of  certain  fishes  as 
iridescent  crystals  of  guanine-lime;  in  the  retinal  epithelium  of  fishes,  in 
guano,  and  in  the  excrement  of  spiders  it  is  found  as  chief  constituent.  It 
also  occurs  in  human  and  pig  urine.  Under  pathological  conditions  it  has 
been  found  in  leucfcmic  blood,  and  in  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  articula- 
tions of  pigs  with  guanine-gout. 

Guanine  is  a  colorless*  ordinarily  amorphous  powder  which  may  be 
obtained  as  small  crystals  by  allowing  it.s  solution  in  concentrated  am- 
monia to  spontaneously  evaporate.  According  to  Horbaczewski  it  may 
under  certain   conditions  appear   in  crystals  similar  to  creatinine  zinc 


^  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesetlsch.,  30,  22^. 
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chloride.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  rather  easily 
dissolved  by  mineral  acids  and  readily  by  alkalies,  but  it  dissolves  with 
great  difficulty  in  ammonia.  According  to  Wulff  ^  100  c.c.  of  cold  am- 
monia solution  containing  1,  3,  or  5  per  cent  NH3  dissolve  9,  15,  or  19 
milligrams  of  guanine  respectively.  The  solubility  is  relatively  increased 
in  hot  ammonia  solution.  The  hydrochloride  readily  crystallizes,  and  has 
been  recommended  by  Kossel^  for  the  microscopical  detection  of  gua- 
nine^  on  account  of  its  behavior  to  polarized  light.  The  sulphate  contains 
2  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  completely  expelled  on 
beating  to  120^  C,  and  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  guanine  yields 
guanidine  on  decomposition  with  chlorine-water,  diflferentiates  it  from 
6-amino-2-oxypurine,  which  is  considered  as  an  oxidation  product  of  adenine 
and  possibly  occurs  as  a  chemical  metabolic  product  (E.  Fischer).  The 
6-4anino-2-oxyp\irine  sulphate  contains  only  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystalli- 
lation,  which  is  not  expelled  at  120^  C.  Very  dilute  guanine  solutions  are  pre- 
cipitated by  both  picric  acid  and  metaphosphoric  acid.  These  precipitates 
may  be  used  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  guanine.  The  silver  com- 
pound dissolves  with  difficulty  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  on  cooling  the 
double  compound  crystallizes  out  readily.  Guanine  acts  like  xanthine  in 
the  nitric-acid  test,  but  gives  with  alkalies  on  heating  a  more  bluish-violet 
color.  A  warm  solution  of  guanine  hydrochloride  gives  with  a  cold  satu- 
rated solution  of  picric  acid  a  yellow  precipitate  consisting  of  silky  needles 
(Capranica).  With  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  a 
guanine  solution  gives  a  crystalline,  orange-red  precipitate,  and  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  a  yellowish-brown,  crystal- 
fine  precipitate  (Capranica).  The  composition  of  these  and  other  guanine 
compounds  has  been  studied  by  Kossbl  and  Wulff.^  Guanine  does  not 
gi\-e  Weidel's  reaction. 

HN— CO 

I  I 

Hypoxanthine,  Sarkine,  C5H4N4O  -  HC    C— NH        =  (6-oxy purine) . 

II  II        >CH 
N— C— N^ 

This  body  is  found  in  the  same  tissues  as  xanthine.  It  is  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  sperm  of  the  salmon  and  carp.  Hypoxanthine  occurs  also  in 
the  marrow  and  in  very  small  quantities  in  normal  urine,  and,  as  it  seems, 
also  in  milk.  It  is  found  in  rather  considerable  quantities  in  the  blood 
and  urine  in  leucsmia. 

Hypoxanthine  forms  very  small,  colorless,  crystalline  needles.     It  dis- 

'Zcitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  17. 

'Ueberdie  cliem.  Zusammensetz.  der  Zelle,  Verb.  d.  physiol.  GeselLsch.  z\i  Berlin, 
l88(M>l,No8.5aiKl6. 
'Zntfldir.  f.  pfasrsioL  Cbem.,  17;  Capranica,  ibid.,  4. 
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solves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  the  statements  in  regard  to  the 
solubility  therein  are  very  contradictory.^  It  dissolves  more  readil}'  in 
boiling  water,  in  about  70-80  parts.  It  is  nearly  uisoluble  in  alcohol,  but 
is  dissolved  by  acids  and  alkalies.  The  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid 
is  cn'stalline,  and  is  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  xanthine 
derivative.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies  and  ammonia.  The  silver 
compound  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  On  cooling,  a 
mixture  of  two  hypoxanthine  silver-nitrate  compounds  possessing  an  in- 
constant composition  separates  out.  On  treating  this  mixture  with  am- 
monia and  an  excess  of  silver-nitrate  and  heating,  a  silver  hypoxanthine 
is  formed,  which  when  dried  at  120°  C.  has  a  constant  composition, 
2(C6H2Ag2N40)H20,  and  is  used  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  hypo- 
xanthine. Hypoxanthine  picrate  is  soluble  with  difficulty,  but  if  a 
boiling-hot  solution  of  the  same  is  treated  with  a  neutral  or  only  faintly 
acid  solution  of  silver  nitrate  the  hypoxanthine  Ls  nearly  quantitatively 
precipitated  as  the  compound  C6H3AgN40.C6H2(N02)30H.  Hypoxan- 
thine does  not  yield  an  insoluble  compound  with  metaphosphoric  acid. 
When  treated,  like  xanthine,  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  a  nearly  coloriess 
residue  which,  on  warming  with  alkali,  does  not  turn  red.  Hypoxanthme 
does  not  give  Weidel's  reaction.  After  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  zinc  a  hypoxanthine  solution  becomes  first  ruby-red  and  then  brownish 
red  in  color  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  alkali  (Kossel).  According  to 
E.  Fischer  2  a  red  coloration  occurs  even  in  the  acid  solution. 
N=C.NH2 

I      I 
Adenine,  C6H6N6=HC    C — NHv  (6-aminopimne),  was  first  found 

l«     II  >H 

by  Kossel^  in  the  pancreas.  It  occurs  in  all  nucleated  cells,  but  in 
greatest  quantities  in  the  sperm  of  the  carp  and  in  the  thymus.  Adenine 
has  also  been  found  in  leucaemic  urine  (Stadthagen  *).  It  may  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities  from  tea-leaves. 

Adenine  crystallizes  with  3  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  in  long 
needles  which  become  opaque  gradually  in  the  air,  but  much  more  rapidly 
when  warmed.  If  the  crystals  are  warmed  slowly  with  a  quantity  of 
water  insufficient  for  solution,  they  become  suddenly  cloudy  at  53**  C,  a 
characteristic  reaction  for  adenine.  It  dissolves  in  1086  parts  cold  water, 
but  is  easily  soluble  in  warm.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  somewhat 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  easily  so  in  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is  more 
easily  soluble  in  ammonia  solution  than  guanine,  but  less  soluble  than 

'See  E.  Fischer,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gcscllsch.,  80. 
'Kowel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12,  252;  E.  Fischer.  1.  c. 
'See  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10  and  12. 
*Virchow'8  Arch..  109. 
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hvpoxanthine.  The  silver  compound  of  adenine  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
)x:ann  nitric  acid,  and  deposits  on  cooling  as  a  crystalline  mixture  of 
adenine  silver-nitrates.  With  picric  acid  adenine  forms  a  compound, 
C5H5X5.C6H2(N02)30H,  which  is  very  insoluble  and  which  separates  more 
readily  than  the  hypoxanthine  picrate  and  which  can  be  used  in  the  quanti- 
tati\*e  estimation  of  adenine.  We  also  have  an  adenine  mercury-picrate. 
Metaphosphoric  acid  with  adenine  gives  a  precipitate  which  dissolves  in 
an  excess  of  the  acid  if  the  solution  is  not  too  dilute.  Adenine  hydro- 
chloride gives  with  gold  chloride  a  double  compound  which  consists 
in  part  of  leaf-shaped  aggregations  and  in  part  of  cubical  or  prismatic 
ciystals,  often  with  rounded  comers.  This  compound  is  used  in  the  micro- 
scopic detection  of  adenine.  With  the  nitric-acid  test  and  with  Weidel's 
reaction  adenine  acts  in  the  same  way  as  hypoxanthine.  The  same  is  true 
for  its  behavior  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  with  subsequent  addition 
of  alkali. 

The  procedure  for  the  preparation  and  detection  of  the  four  above- 
described  xanthine  bodies  in  organs  and  tissues  is,  according  to  Kossel  and 
his  pupils,  as  follows:  The  finely  divided  organ  or  tissue  is  boiled  for  three 
or  four  hours  with  sulphuric  acid  of  about  5  p.  m.  The  filtered  liquid  is 
freed  from  proteid  by  basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  new  filtrate  is  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  the  lead,  again  filtered,  concentrated,  and, 
after  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia,  precipitated  with  ammoniacal  silver 
nitrate.  The  silver  compound  (with  the  addition  of  some  urea  to 
prevent  nitrification)  is  dissolved  in  not  too  large  a  quantity  of  boiling 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.1,  and  this  solution  filtered  boiling  hot.  On  cool- 
ing, the  silver  xanthine  remains  in  the  solution,  while  the  double  com- 
pounds of  guanine,  hypoxanthine,  and  adenine  crystallize  out.  The 
silver  xanthine  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  the  addition  of 
ammonia  and  the  xanthine  set  free  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  three  above-mentioned  silver-nitrate  compounds  are  decomposed  in 
water  with  ammonium  sulphide  and  heat;  the  silver  sulphide  is  filtered  off, 
the  filtrate  concentrated,  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  digested  on  the 
water-bath.  The  guanine  remains  undissolved,  while  the  other  two  bases 
pass  mto  solution.  A  part  of  the  guanine  is  still  retained  by  the  silver 
sulphide,  and  may  be  liberated  by  boiling  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  then  satiirating  the  filtrate  with  ammonia.  When  the  above  filtrate 
contaming  the  adenine  and  hypoxanthine,  which  has  been,  if  necessary, 
freed  from  ammonia  by  evaporation,  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  adenine  sepa- 
nrtes,  while  the  hypoxanthine  remains  in  solution.  According  to  Balke  ^ 
we  can  advantageously  precipitate  the  xanthine  bases  with  a  copper  salt  and 
hydroxylanune  as  above  mentioned  and  then  further  separate  the  bodies. 
In  cases  where  the  proteids  have  not  been  completely  separated  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  precipitate  the  bases  as  copper  compounds  with  copper  sulphate 
«nd  bisulphite.  KniJoER  and  Schtttenhelm's^  method  for  the  separation 
>nd  quantitative  estimation  of  purine  bodies  in  faeces  can  be  followed  and 
the  bases  then  transformed  into  silver  compoimds. 

The  method  of  Burian  and  Hall  ^  is  serviceable  in  the  estimation  of 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  45.  ^Ihid,,  88. 
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the  total  quantity  of  purine  bodies  in  animal  orgaBs;  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  the  various  bases  is  performed  in  the  main  according  to  the  method 
above  described.  The  xanthine  is  weighed  as  mlver  xanthine.  The  three 
silver-nitrate  compoiuidts  are  converted  into  the  corresponding  silver 
derivatives  by  ammonia  and  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate,  and  then  ammo- 
nium sulphide  is  allowed  to  act  upon  tlie  carefully  washed  silver  compounds. 
The  guanine  is  weighed  as  such.  The  aramoniacal  hltrate  containing  the 
adenine  and  hy  pox  an  thine,  which  must  not  be  mixed  with  the  hydrochloric- 
acid  extract  of  the  silver  sulphide,  is  neutralized  and  a  cold  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  picrate  added  until  the  entire  liquid  has  a  pronouncedly 
\'ellow  color.  The  adenine  picrate  is  immediately  filtered  off,  washed  on 
the  filter- paper  with  water,  dried  at  above  1(X*°  C,  and  weighed*  The  fil- 
trate containing  the  hypoxanthine  is  gradually  treated  while  boiling  hot 
^\ith  silver  nitrate,  and  after  cooling  more  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  see  if 
the  precipitation  is  complete.  The  silver-hypo  xanthine  picrate  is  washed, 
dried  at  1TO°  C,  and  weighed.  In  regard  to  the  composition  of  these  com- 
pounds see  pages  162  and  163,  This  method  of  separating  adenine  and 
hypoxanthine  presupposes  the  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  liquid. 

The  above  method  of  separation  with  ammonia  does  not  give  exact 
results  on  account  of  the  not  iuconsideraljle  solubility  of  guanine  in  warm 
ammonia.  According  to  Kossel  and  Wulff,^  the  guanine  may  tJierefore 
be  precipitated  from  sufficiently  dilute  solutions  by  an  excess  of  metaphoa- 
phoric  acid  and  the  nitrogen  determined  in  the  washed  precipitate  by 
Kjeldahl's  method.  The  adenine  and  hypoxanthine  may  be  precipitated 
from  tlie  filtrate  by  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate.  The  silver  compound  is 
decomposed  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  adenine  separated 
from  the  hypoxanthine  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Brtjhns^  In  regard 
to  the  complications  in  the  detection  and  exact  estimation  of  purine  bodies 
in  extracts  of  organs,  we  refer  to  the  works  of  His  and  Hag  en  and  of 
BuRiAN  and  Hall.^ 

NH^<:rO 

I         I 
Uracil,  C4H4N202=^C        CH  (2,6-dioxypyrimidine),  was  first  obtained 

I      li 

NH^^H 
by  AscoLi  and  Kossel  from  yeast  nucleic  acid  and  later  prepared  by  Kob- 
SEL  and  Steudei.  from  tliymusnucleie  acid  and  herring  testicles,  by  Levekb 
from  the  spleen  and  pancreas  nucleic  acids,  and  by  Levene  and  M  andel  from 
the  nucleic  acid  of  the  haddock  roe.  The  synthetical  preparation  was  first 
performed  by  E.  Fischer  and  Roeder.^ 

Uracil  crystallizes  in  needles  w^hich  claster  in  rosettes.  On  careful  heat- 
ing it  sublimes  in  part  undecomposed,  but  develops  red  vapors  and  decom- 
poses in  part.     It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  w^ater  but  less  so  in  cold  water, 


*  Zeitschr.  L  physiol.  Chein.,  17. 
»/6u/.,14.  559. 

■His  and  Hagen.  tWrf.,  30,  and  Burian  and  Hall,  *wf,,  88. 
*Aacoli,  tlfid,,  31;    Kossel  and  Steudel,  ibi^.,  37;    Levene,  ibid,,  38,  39;    Levene 
»ind  Mandel,  ibid.,  40;   R  Fischer  and  Roeder,  Ber,  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellscli.,  34. 
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nd  k  neaify  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  is  readily  soluble  in  am- 

moiia.    It  is  precipitated  by  silver-nitrate  solution  only  after  the  careful 

ad£tian  of  ammonia  or  baiyta-water,  as  the  precipitate  is  readily  soluble  in 

tt  excess  of  ammonia.    Uracil  responds  to  Weidel's  test  (p.  160).    In 

ngttd  to  the  preparation  of  uracil  see  Kossel  and  Steudel.^ 

NH-CO 

I         I 
Thyminey  CsHoN202=OC       C.CH3  (5-methy luracil).   This  body,  which 

I        II 
NH— CH 

■identical  with  nucleosin  obtained  by  Schiuedeberg  from  salmonucleic  acid, 

lobtabed  from  the  thymusnucleic  acids  and  was  first  prepared  by  Kobsel 

nd  Neumann  from  thymusnucleic  acid,  and  then  by  other  investigators, 

specially  Levene  and  Mandel,  from  other  animal  nucleic  acids.    Fischer 

nd  RoEDER  and  recently  Gerngross  ^  have  prepared  it  synthetically. 

Thymine  ciystallizes  in  small  leaves  grouped  in  stellar  or  dendriform 
dosters  or,  rarely,  in  short  needles  (Gulewitsch  ^).  On  heating  it  sublimes. 
U 18  diflBcultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  insolu- 
Ue  m  aloohd.  It  behaves  like  uracil  towards  ammonia  or  barytarwater 
nd  alver  nitrate.  Thymine  is  precipitated  by  phosphotimgstic  acid,  which 
does  not  precipitate  uracil.  Bromine-water  is  decolorized  by  thymine,  pro- 
dodng  faromthymine.  For  its  detection  we  make  use  of  the  sublimation, 
ik  hdiavior  towards  silver  nitrate,  and  its  elementary  analysis. 

In  r^ard  to  the  methods  of  preparation  see  Kossel  and  Nextmann 

nd  W.  JoNES.^ 

HN— C.NH2 

I        II 
Cytosine,  C4H5N30=OC       CH       (6-amino-2-oxypyrimidine),  was  first 

piqMLred  by  Kossel  and  Neumann  from  thymusnucleic  acid,  and  then  by 
K06SEL  and  Steudel,  also  by  Levene  and  Mandel,  from  the  spleen  and 
Bttny  other  aninud  nucleic  acids,  by  Inouye  and  Kotake  *  from  the  nucleic 
add  (rf  the  intestine,  and  finally  also  by  Wheeler  and  Johnson  from  tritico- 
noddc  add.  Wheeler  and  Johnson  ^  have  also  prepared  it  synthetically. 
The  free  base  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  cr>'stallizes  in  thin 
leaves  with  a  mother-of-pearl  luster.    The  double  compound  with  platinum 

'Zeftflchr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  87,  245. 

'Mmiedebeig,  L  c;  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  37;  Kossel  and  Neumann, 
Ber. d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  26and  27;  Mandel  an<l  Levene,  Zeitsehr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
tt,47,  tf,  50;  E.  FiBcher  and  Roeder,  itnd,,  84;  Gemgross,  ibid,,38. 

'Zntaehr.  f.  pfaysioL  Cbsm.,  27. 

'Koaad  and  Neumann,  1.  c,  and  W.  Jones,  Zeitsehr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29,  461. 

*In  regaid  to  the  cited  works  see  foot-note  2,  p.  152. 

'Amer.  Chem.  Jbum.,  29;    see  also  foot-note  2,  p.   152. 
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cbloride,  the  ctystalline  pierate,  the  nitrate,  and  the  two  sulphates  are  of 

importance  in  the  detection  of  cylosine*  This  base  is  precipitated  by  phos- 
photungstic  acid  and  by  sil%'er  nitrate  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
barium  hydroxide,  which  fact  Is  of  importance  in  the  detection  of  cytosine 
(Kutscher).  Cytosine  gives,  like  uracil,  the  raurexid  reaction  with  chlorine- 
w^ater  and  ammonia.  In  regard  lo  the  preparation  of  this  base,  see 
KossEL  and  Steudel  and  Kutscher.* 

The  purine  bases  and  the  pyrimidine  IxKlies  are  closely  related  to  each 
other  not  only  from  a  eheinifal  but  also  from  a  physiological  point  of  view, 
and  for  this  reason  the  question  has  been  repeatedly  asked  whether  or  not 
the  pyrimidine  bodies  might  not  in  part  l^e  products  produced  from  the 
purine  bodies  by  the  action  of  acid.  All  researches  thus  far  carried  on  to 
elucidate  this  question  contradict  such  a  possibility, 

Mioeral  Bodies.  The  mineral  substances  found  habitually  in  the  cells 
of  higher  plants  and  of  animals  are  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
iron,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine,  and  perhaps  also  iodine  (Justus).  In  cer- 
tain cells  we  also  find  manganese,  silicic  acid,  arsenic,  l)arium,  and  lithium.^ 
We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Liebig  for  showing  that  the  mineral  bodies  are  as 
important  for  the  normal  constitution  of  the  organs  and  tissues,  as  well  as 
for  the  normal  ix^rformance  of  the  processes  of  life,  as  the  organic  constituents 
of  the  body.  The  importance  of  the  mineral  constituents  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  we  know  no  animal  tissue  and  no  animal  fluid  w^hich  is  free 
from  mineral  bodies,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  certain  tissues  or  tissue 
elements  contain  cliiefly  certain  mineral  bodies  and  not  others.  In  rej 
to  the  alkali  compounds  this  di\ision  is,  in  general,  as  follow^s:  The 
dium  compounds  occur  chiefly  in  the  fluids,  while  the  potassium  compovmi 
occur  especially  in  the  form-elements.  Corresponding  to  this,  the  cells  con- 
tain chiefly  potassium  as  phosphate,  while  they  an?  less  rich  in  sodium  and 
chlorine  compounds.  Still  we  have  some  exceptions  to  this  nde,  and  it 
must  be  remarked  that  Beebe^  has  found  considerably  more  sodium  than 
potassium  in  malignant  tumors. 

The  importance  of  potassium  for  the  life  and  the  development  of  the  cell 
has  been  showm  by  se%^eral  observations.  A  ver}'  instructive  and  interesting 
example  of  this  action  has  been  shown  by  Loeb  ^  in  his  investigations  on 
the  pathogenesis  of  the  egg  of  the  sea-annelide  Chsetopterus*    The  un- 


*  Kossel  and  Steudel,  Zeitschn  f.  physioL  Chem.,  37  and'SS;   Kutscher,  ibid.,  88. 

VJustus,  Vircbow's  Airh.,  170  and  17r>.  lo  reic^rd  to  ar^nic  see  the  works  of 
Gautier.  Compt,  rend.,  129.  130,  lai,  139;  Bertrand.  ibid,,  134;  Segale,  Zeitschr,  f* 
phydol,  Chem,,  42;  Ivunkel,  ibid,,  44.  In  regard  to  the  barium  see  Schuke  and  Thier- 
felder,  Sitzungsber  d.  GeaeEsch.  natarforsch,  Freunde,  1905,  No.  1,  and  in  regard  to 
lithium  see  Hermann,  Pfliiger^s  Arch. ,  100. 

*Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  11  and  12. 

*lbid,,  3.  4»  and  PflViger*8  Arck.  87. 
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fertilized  eggs  could,  in  sea-water  alone,  develop  only  to  the  eighth  or  six- 
teenth cell  stage;  after  a  short  stay  in  sea-water  to  which  KCl  was  added 
they  developed  to  the  trichophora  larva.  The  fact  that  the  KCl  could  not 
be  replaced  by  other  chlorides,  but  could  be  replaced  by  other  potassium 
salts  also  shows  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  specific  action  of  the 
potassium  ions. 

The  division  of  the  potassium  in  cells  and  various  tissues  seems,  accord- 
ing to  Macallum,^  to  be  peculiar  and  essentially  different.  According  to 
Macallum  the  potassium  is  absent  in  the  cell  nuclei  and  in  the  head  of 
spermatozoa  as  well  as  in  nerve-cells  and  their  axis-cylinders,  while  it  occurs, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  medullary  sheath  and  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
nodes  of  Ranvicr.  A  peculiar  division  of  the  potassium  also  occurs  in  the 
muscle  fibers  and  secreting  glandular  cells. 

The  importance  of  phosphoric  acid  is  not  clear;  it  is  possible  that 
this  acid  is  important  for  the  formation  of  the  lecithins  and  nucleins,  and 
thereby  indirectly  makes  possible  the  processes  of  growth  and  division, 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  cell  nucleus.  Loew  ^  has  shown,  by  means 
rf  cultivation  experiments  on  algae  Spirogyra,  that  only  by  supplying 
lAosphate  (in  his  experiments  potassium  phosphate)  was  the  nutrition 
cf  the  cell  nucleus  made  possible,  and  thereby  the  growth  and  division  of 
the  cells.  The  cells  of  the  Spirogyra  can  be  kept  alive  and  indeed  produce 
starch  and  proteins  for  some  time  without  a  supply  of  phosphates,  but 
their  growth  and  propagation  suffer. 

As  both  phosphoric  acid  and  iron  are  obtained  from  the  nuclein  sub- 
stances it  is  likely  that  these  mineral  bodies  are,  at  least  relatively,  richest 
in  the  nucleus.  As  to  the  division  of  the  mineral  bodies  between  the 
protoplasm  and  the  nucleus  we  know  nothing  with  positiveness,  and  the 
same  is  true  as  to  the  form  of  combination  of  the  mineral  bodies  in  the  nu- 
cleus. On  incineration  we  obtain  not  only  a  mixture  of  the  mineral  bodies 
of  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  but,  as  is  true  for  all  animal  fluids  and 
tissues,  the  original  relationship  is  markedly  changed.  The  combinations 
between  the  colloidal  and  mmeral  substances  are  destroyed,  carbon  dioxide 
dischaiged,  and  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  may  be  produced  from 
the  oiguiic  bodies.  The  ordinary  chemical  analysis  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  study  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  fluids  or  tissue,  their  forms 
of  combination  and  action;  hence  we  must  resort  to  physical-chemical 
methods. 

According  to  the  investigations  carried  on  by  these  methods  the  con- 
clusicm  has  been  reached,  irrespective  of  the  importance  of  the  mineral 
bodies  for  the  osmotic  tension  in  the  cells  and  tissues,  that  the  part  taken 
by  the  mineral  bodies  in  cell  life  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  action 

'  Joum.  of  Physioh,  S2.  »  Biolog.  Centralbl.,  11,  269. 
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of  the  ions.  For  example,  the  permea!>ility  of  the  hlood-corpiLscles  as 
well  as  other  cells  for  neutral  alkah  salts,  which  will  be  treated  in  the 
following  chapter,  shows  an  exchange  of  ions.  The  investigations  of  Mail- 
lard  on  the  toxic  action  of  copper  salts  anrl  of  Paul  and  K(5rnig*  tm 
that  of  mercury  salts,  acids,  and  alkaJies  offer  other  examples.  From  th^ae 
investigations  it  follows  that  the  toxicity  is  dependent  upon  the  dissociation 
and  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  total  amoujit  of,  forexiimple,  copper 
or  mercury  salts  present  in  the  solution,  hut  rather  upon  the  number  of 
copper  or  mercury  ions. 

Beautiful  and  inetnictive  examples  of  the  importance  of  the  ions  for 
€«1!  life  have  been  shown  by  Lobb^  and  his  collaborators.  It  is  not  mthin 
the  scojie  of  this  book  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  important  work, 
but  ijerhaps  it  will  be  sufhcient  to  give  at  least  one  example.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  egg.'?  of  the  Fundulu.s  can  be  retarded  for  a  long  time  by  a  | 
normal  NaCl  sol ot ion .  On  the  addit  ion  of  CaSOi  this  retardat ion  is  prevented 
and  the  development  proceeds.  Other  calcium  sbIU  act  like  the  sulphate, 
but  alkali  sulphates  like  Na2S04  or  other  neutnil  alkali  ^alts  do  not  have 
this  action,  hence  it  must  be  a  calcium  ion  action.  Small  quantities  of 
other  divalent  cations,  also  trivalent  ions,  act  in  a  similar  way  to  calcium, 
while  the  salts  of  monovalent  cations  do  not  have  this  action.  The  fact 
that  the  fresh  fertilized  Fundulus  eggs  develop  in  distilled  water  as  well  as  in 
searwater  shows  that  we  are  not  dealing  simply  with  a  taking  up  of  the  salta 
necessar>'  for  development,  but  ratlier  with  an  antagonistic  salt  action.  They 
quickly  die  in  a  pure  NaCI  solution  (having  a  cont^ntration  equal  to  that 
of  aearwater);  but  if  to  the  NaCl  solution  a  small  amount  of  zinc  sul* 
phate  is  added»  the  eggs  are  in  condition  to  form  an  eml)r}*o.  The  common 
salt  can  also  retard  the  toxic  action  of  the  zinc  salt.  According  to  Lokb 
every  solution  which  contains  only  one  electrolyte  is  poisonous,  and  this 
toxicity  can  be  prevented  by  another  electrolyte,  and  in  certaui  cases  by 
two  other  electrolytes.  We  are  still  undecided  how  the  salts  act  in  this 
regard;  Loeb^  l>elieves  that  the  antagonistic  action  of  two  salts  may  pos- 
sibly be  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  diffusion  in  the  egg  is  slower 
when  the  two  are  simultaneously  in  the  solution  than  when  each  is  alone 
in  the  solution.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide  how  the  valence  of  the 
ions  influences  the  power  of  certain  ions  to  act  ns  poi-'^ons  or  as  anti-poisons. 

The  chief  mass  of  the  cells  consists  of  colloids,  and  as  the  normal  func- 
tions of  the  cells  are  connected  with  a  certain  physical  condition  of  the  proto- 


'  MaillatTd,  Joum.  dc  PhysioL  et  Path.,  1[  Paul  and  Kr5iiig,  Zeitschr.  L  pbysikaJ. 
Chem.,  12,  and  ^eitechr.  f.  Hygiene.  25. 

'  Loeb,  Amer.  Joum.  Physiol.,  3.  4,  ami  6;  Pfluger's  Arch..  80,  87,  88,  and  03  (with 
Oies)  97,  101,  and  107,  and  University  of  California  PubUeations,  Physiol.,  1  and  2. 
See  ttlfio  W.  Osvvald,  Pflugcr^s  Arch.,  106. 

•  Pflijger'B  Arch.,  107. 
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plasm  it  is  natural  to  consider  the  action  of  the  ions  in  relationship  to  the 
change  in  the  state  of  the  colloids.  The  colloids  can  be  precipitated  by 
deetrolytes,  and  the  investigations  of  Hardy  and  Pauli  ^  show  that  we 
are  here  probably  also  dealing  with  an  ion  action.  Negatively  charged 
colloids  are,  according  to  Hardy,  precipitated  by  cations  and  positively 
diaiged  by  anions.  A  physiologically  balanced  salt  mixture  suitable  for 
the  Donnal  functions  may  also  be  produced  by  the  antagonism  of  the  ion 
aetioQ  in  a  complex  solution  containing  several  salts  (Loeb  and  Gies). 
Cbanges  in  one  or  the  other  direction  must  correspondingly  also  bring 
about  changes  in  the  state  ot  the  colloid  by  the  action  of  the  ions.  The 
aetJOQ  of  ions  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  the  nature  ot  colloids  and  the  reasons 
for  the  change  in  Uieir  cimditions,  is  a  very  difficult  question,  and  its  solu- 
tioQ  is  still  not  answered.^ 

*8ee  ioot-QoCe  1  and  2,  p.  168,  and  Mathews,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Phyaol.,  10  and  12. 

'  Hirdj,  Joum.  of  PhysioL,  24,  aiid  Zeitschr.  f.  physikaJ.  Chem.,  83.  See  in  regard 
to  QoHoidB  Hober,  PhysikaL  Chemie  der  Zelle  und  der  Gewebe,  Leipzig,  1906.  Ham- 
Imcer,  Oflmotiflcber  Druck  und  lonenlehre  in  den  mediz.  WissenschafteD,  Bd.  8, 1904 
iBdE  Aioii,  BiocbcnL  GentialbL,  8,  506,  and  4,  657. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE   BLOOD. 

The  blood  is  to  be  considered  from  a  certain  standpoint  as  a  fluid  tissue, 
and  it  consists  of  a  transparent  liquid,  the  blood-plasma,  in  which  a  va«t 
number  of  solid  particles,  the  red  and  while  blood-corpuscles  (and  the  Wood- 
plaies),  are  suspended.  We  also  find  in  the  blood  granules  of  different  kinds, 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  transformation  products  of  the  form-ele- 
ments.^ 

Outside  of  the  organism  the  blood,  as  is  well  known,  coagulates  more  oe 
less  quickly;  but  this  coagulation  is  accomplished  generally  in  a  few  minutes 
after  leaving  the  body.  All  varieties  of  blood  do  not  coagulate  with  the 
same  degree  of  rapidity.  Some  coagulate  more  quickly,  others  more  slo^riy. 
In  vertebrates  with  nucleated  blood-corpuscles  (birds,  reptiles,  batrachia, 
and  fishes)  Delezenne  has  shown  that  the  blood  coagulates  very  slowly  if 
it  is  collected  under  precautions  so  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  tissues.  On  contact  with  the  tissues  or  with  tissue  extracts  it  coi^- 
lates  in  a  few  minutes.  The  blood  with  non-nucleated  blood-corpus5es 
(mammals)  coagulates,  on  the  contrary,  very  rapidly.  The  coagulation 
of  the  blood  in  these  cases  may  also  be  somewhat  retarded  by  preventing 
the  blood  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  tissues  (Spangaro,  Arthtjs^). 
Among  the  varieties  of  blood  of  mammals  thus  far  investigated  the  blood 
of  the  horse  coagulates  most  slowly.  The  coagulation  may  be  more  or  less 
retarded  by  quickly  cooling;  and  if  we  allow  equine  blood  to  flow  directly 
from  the  vein  into  a  glass  cylinder  which  is  not  too  wide  and  which  has  been 
cooled,  and  let  it  stand  at  0*^  C,  the  blood  may  be  kept  fluid  for  several 
days.  An  upper  amber-yellow  layer  of  plasma  gradually  separates  from  a 
lower  red  layer  composed  of  blood-corpuscles  with  only  a  little  plasma. 
Between  these  is  observed  a  whitish-gray  layer  which  consists  of  white 
blood-corpuscles. 

The  plasma  thus  obtained  and  filtered  is  a  clear  amber-yellow  alkaline 

^See  Latschenberger,  Wiea.  Sitzungsber. ,  105. 

'  DelezeoDe,  Gompt.  rend.  Soc.  de  biol.,  49,  Spangaro,  Aich.  ital.  de  Biol..  82; 
Arihu6,  JoutQ.  de  Physiol,  et  Pathol..  4. 
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(towards  litmus)  liquid  which  remains  fluid  for  some  time  when  kept  at 
{f  C,  but  soon  coagulates  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  may  be  prevented  in  other  ways.  After 
the  injection  of  peptone,  or,  more  correctly,  proteose  solutions  into  the 
Mood  (in  the  living  dog),  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  on  leaving  the  veins 
(Fang,  Schmidt-Mulheim^).  The  plasma  obtained  from  such  blood  by 
means  of  centrifugal  force  is  called  peptone-plasma.  According  to  Akthus 
and  HuBEH  ^  the  caseoses  and  gelatoses  act  similarly  to  fibrin  proteose  in 
dogs.  Ed\  serum  and  certain  lymph-forming  extracts  of  organs  (see  Chapter 
\'I1)  also  have  an  analogous  action.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood  of  warm- 
blooded animals  is  prevented  by  the  injection  of  an  effusion  of  the  mouth 
of  the  officinal  leech  or  a  solution  of  the  active  substance  of  such  an  infusion, 
kenuHn  (Franz),  into  the  blood  current  (Haycraft^).  If  the  blood  is 
allowed  to  flow  directly,  while  stirring  it,  into  a  neutral  salt  solution — best 
a  saturated  magnesium-sulphate  solution  (1  vol.  salt  solution  and  3  vols. 
Wood) — we  obtain  a  mixture  of  blood  and  salt  which  remains  uncoagulated 
for  several  days.  The  blood-corpuscles,  which,  because  of  their  adhesive- 
ness and  elasticity,  would  otherwise  pass  easily  through  the  pores  of  the 
filter-paper,  are  made  solid  and  stiff  by  the  salt,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
filtered.  The  plasma  thus  obtained,  which  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously, 
is  called  saUrptaama. 

An  e^cially  good  method  of  preventing  coagulation  of  blood  consists 
in  drawing  the  blood  into  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  oxalate,  so  that 
the  naixture  contains  0.1  per  cent  oxalate  (Arthus  and  Packs  ^).  The 
soluble  calcium  salts  of  the  blood  are  precipitated  by  the  oxalate,  and  hence 
the  blood  loses  its  coagulability.  On  the  other  hand,  Horne  ^  found  that 
chlorides  of  calcium,  barium,  and  strontium,  when  present  in  large  amounts 
(2-3  per  cent),  may  prevent  coagulation  for  several  days.  According  to 
Arthtjs  ®  a  non-coagulable  blood-plasma  may  be  obtained  by  drawing  the 
blood  into  a  sodium-fluoride  solution  until  it  contains  0.3  per  cent  NaFl. 

On  coagulation  there  separates  in  the  previously  fluid  blood  an  insoluble 
or  a  very  difficultly  soluble  protein  substance,  fihrin.  When  this  separation 
takes  place  without  stirring,  the  blood  coagulates  in  a  solid  mass  which, 
when  carefully  severed  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  contracts,  and  a  clear, 
generally  yellow-colored  liquid,  the  hlood'Serum,  exudes.  The  solid  coagulum 
vhich  encloses  the  blood-corpuscles  is  called  the  blood-clot  (placenta  san- 


'Fano,  Arch,  f  (Anat.  u  )  Phyeiol.,  1881;   Schmidt-Mulheim,  ibid,,  1880. 
'AreL  de  Physiol.  (5),  8. 

'Haycraft,  Proc.  Physiol.  See  ,  1884,  13,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  18; 
Ran?,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  49. 

*  Archives  de  Physiol.  (5),  2,  and  Compt.  rend.,  112. 

•Jcurn.  of  Physiol.,  19. 

*Jouni.  de  Physiolt  et  Pharm.,  3  and  4. 
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guinis).  If  the  blood  is  beaten  during  coaiculation^  the  fibrin  separates  in 
elastic  threads  or  fibrous  masses,  and  the  defibriTialed  blood  wMch  separates 
is  sometimes  called  cruor,^  and  consists  of  blood-corpuscles  and  blood- 
serum,  while  uncoagulated  blood  consists  of  blood-corpuscles  and  blood* 
plasma.  The  essential  chemical  diffenence  between  blood-serum  and  blood- 
plasma  is  that  the  blood-serum  does  not  contain  even  traces  of  the  mother- 
substance  of  fibrin,  the  fibrinogen,  which  exists  in  the  blood-plasma,  and 
the  serum  is  proportionally  richer  in  another  body,  the  fibrin  ferment  (see 
page  175). 

I.    BLOOD-PLASMA  AlfD  BLOOD-SERUM. 
The  Blood-plasnm. 

In  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  a  chemical  transformation  takes  place  in 
the  plasma.  A  part,  of  the  proteins  separates  as  insoluble  fibrin.  The 
albuminous  bodies  of  the  plasma  must  therefore  be  first  described.  They 
are,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  fibrinogen,  nucleoproieid,  serglobuiinSt  and 
seraHnimins. 

Fibrinogeii  occurs  in  blood-plasma,  chyle,  lymph,  certain  transudates 
and  exudates,  in  bone-marrow  (P.  Muller),  and  perhaps  also  in  other 
lymphoid  organs.  The  seats  of  formation  of  fibrinogen  are,  according  to 
Mathews,  the  leucocytes,  especially  of  the  intestine,  according  to  Mth^LER, 
the  bone-marrow  and  probably  other  lymphoid  organs  such  as  the 
spleen  and  lymph  glands,  and  according  to  Doyon  and  Nolf,  the  liver. 
The  statement  that  the  intestinal  wall  Ls  a  seat  of  formation  of  fibrinogen,  a 
view  that  had  already  been  held  by  Dastre,  is  substantiated  not  only  by 
the  direct  researches  of  Mathew^s,  but  also  by  the  older  and  confirmed 
statement  that  the  blood  from  the  mesenterj'  vein  is  richer  in  fibrinogen 
than  the  arterial  blood.  The  occurrence  of  fibrinogen  in  the  bone-marrow, 
as  shown  by  MiJLLEn,  and  an  increase  of  fibrinogen  in  the  blood  as  well  as  in 
the  lx)ne-marrow  of  animals  immunized  with  certain  bacteria,  especially 
pus-staphylococci,  indicates  the  formation  of  fibrinogen  in  this  tissue.  That 
the  liver  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  fibrinogen  is  made  probable  by  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  of  fibrinogen  in  the  blood  strongly  diminishes  after 
the  extirpation  of  the  liver  (Nolf),  and  that  fibrinogen  may  indeed  be 
entirely  absent  in  the  blood  in  phosphorus  poisoning  (Corin  and  Aksl\ux, 
Jacoby,  Doyon,  Morel,  and  Ivareff^)- 


'The  name  cruor  is  used  in  diflferent  senscft.  Wc  sometimes  mean  thereby  only 
the  blood  when  eoagubted  in  a  red  solid  mass^  in  other  cases  the  hlood-clot  after 
the  separation  of  the  senmi,  and  again  the  sediment  consisting  of  red  blood -eoipusc lea 
which  is  obtained  from  defibrinated  blood  by  means  of  centrifugal  force  or  by  letting 
it  stand. 

'  P,  MuUer,  Hofmeister's  Bcitrage,  6;  Mathews,  Amer<  Joura.  of  Physiol,,  3;  Nolf, 
Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  1905,  and  Arch,  intern,  de  Physiol,  3»  ld05;  Corin  and  Ansiaux, 
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Fibrinogen  has  the  general  properties  of  the  globulins,  but  differs  from 
other  globulins  as  follows:  In  a  moist  condition  it  forms  white  flakes  which 
are  soluble  in  dilute  conmion  salt  solutions,  and  which  easily  conglom- 
erate mto  tough,  elastic  masses  or  lumps.  The  solution  in  5-10  per  cent 
NaCl  coagulates  on  heating  at  52-55^  C,  and  the  faintly  alkaline  or 
nearly  neutral  weak  salt  solution  coagulates  at  56^  C,  or  at  exactly  the 
same  temperature  at  which  the  blood-plasma  coagulates.  Fibrinogen 
solutions  are  precipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  common 
salt  solution,  and  are  completely  precipitated  by  adding  an  excess  of  NaCl 
in  substance  (thus  differing  from  serglobulin).  A  salt-free  solution  of 
fibrinogen  in  as  little  alkali  as  possible  gives  with  CaCl2  a  precipitate  which 
contains  calcium  and  soon  becomes  insoluble.  In  the  presence  of  NaCl 
or  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  CaCl2  the  precipitate  does  not  appear.* 
A  neutral  solution  of  fibrinogen  is  precipitated  by  a  concentrated  solution 
of  sodium  fluoride  when  added  in  suflScient  quantity.  Fibrinogens  from 
different  kinds  of  blood  behave  somewhat  differently  in  this  regard.  Ac- 
cording to  HuiSKAMP  2  fibrinogen  from  horse-blood  hardly  dissolves  in  NaCl 
of  3-5  per  cent  at  ordinaiy  temperatures,  while  it  does  dissolve  at  40-45^. 
It  also  dissolves  in  ammonia  of  0.05  per  cent,  and  on  the  addition  of  3-5 
per  cent  NaCl  this  solution  can  be  neutralized.  The  fibrinogen  prepared 
by  HuisKAHP  in  this  way  retained  its  typical  properties.  Fibrinogen 
differs  from  the  myosin  of  the  muscles,  which  coagulates  at  about  the 
same  temperature,  and  from  other  protein  bodies,  in  the  property  of  being 
converted  into  fibrin  under  certain  conditions.  Fibrinogen  has  a  strong 
decomposing  action  on  hydrogen  peroxide.  It  is  quickly  made  insoluble 
by  precipitation  with  water  or  with  dilute  acids.  Its  specific  rotation  is 
(«)d=  — 52.5®  according  to  MriTELBACH.^ 

Fibrinogen  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  salt-plasma  or  oxalate- 
plasma  by  precipitation  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  NaCl  solution. 
For  further  purification  the  precipitate  is  pressed,  redissolved  in  an  8  per 
cent  salt  solution,  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  a  saturated  salt  solution  as 
above,  and  after  being  treated  in  this  way  three  times,  the  precipitate  at 
last  obtained  is  pressed  between  filter-paper  and  finely  divided  in  water. 
The  fibrinogen  dissolves  with  the  aid  of  the  small  amount  of  NaCl  con- 
tained in  itself,  and  the  solution  may  be  made  salt-free  by  dialysis  with 
very  faintly  alkaline  water.  The  fibrinogen  can  be  nearly  freed  from 
fibrin-globulin,  which  will  be  spoken  of  later,  by  precipitating  with  double 
the  volume  of  saturated  sodium-fluoride  solution,  redissolving  in  water 

Daly's  Jahresber.,  24;  Jacoby,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30;  Doyon,  Morel,  and  Kareff, 
Onupt.  rend.,  140;   Doyon,  Morel,  and  P^ju,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biolog.,  58. 

'See  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22;   Cramer,  ibid,,  23. 

'Huiflkamp,  ibid.,  44  and  46.  In  regard  to  fibrinogen  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  author's  investigations.  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  19  and  22,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  28. 

'Zeitaehr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  19. 
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with  0.05  per  cent  ammonia,  and  then  neutraUzing  this  solution  treated 
with  NaCl,  and  repeating  this  several  times.  Fibrinogen  may  also,  accord- 
ing to  Heye,>  be  prepared  by  fractionally  precipitating  the  pla^ana  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate.  We  liave  no  knowledge  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  fibrinogen  so  prepared.  From  tramiudates  we  ordi- 
narily olitaui  a  fibrinogen  which  is  strongly  contaminated  with  lecith'm 
and  which  can  hardly  be  purified  without  decomposing  it.  The  methods 
for  the  detection  and  quantitative  estimation  of  hbrinogen  in  a  liquid  were 
fornierly  based  on  its  property  of  yielding  fibrin  on  the  adtUtion  of  a  little 
lilood,  of  serumi  or  of  fibrin  ferment.  Reye  has  suggested  the  fractional 
precipitation  with  ammonium  sul phate  as  a  quantitative  method.  The  value 
of  this  method  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested. 

Fibrinogen  stands  m  close  relationship  to  its  transformation  product, 
fibrin. 

Fibrin  is  the  name  of  that  protein  body  which  separates  on  the  so-ealled 
spontaneous  coagulation  of  blood,  lymph,  and  transudates  as  well  as  in  the 
coagulation  of  a  fibrinogen  solution  after  the  adcHtion  of  serum  or  fibrin 
ferment  (see  below^. 

If  the  blood  is  beaten  during  coagulation^  the  fibrin  separates  in  elastic, 
fibrous  masses.  The  fibrin  of  the  blood-clot  may  be  beaten  to  small,  le^ 
elastic,  and  not  particularly  fibrous  lumps.  The  typical  fibrous  and 
elastic  white  fibrin,  after  washing,  stands,  in  regard  to  its  solubility,  close 
tf>  the  coagulated  proteins.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  It 
expands  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1  p.  m.,  as  also  in  caustic  potash  or  soda 
of  1  p.  m.p  to  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  di^olves  at  the  ordinar}'  tempera- 
ture only  after  several  days;  but  at  the  temj^erature  of  the  body  it  ilis- 
solves  more  readily  although  still  slowly.  Fibrin  may  be  dissolved  by 
dilute  salt  solutions  after  a  long  time  at  the  ordinary'  temperature  or  much 
more  readily  at  4i}^  C,  and  this  solution  takes  place,  according  to  Arthus 
and  HuBER  and  also  DastrEj^  without  the  aid  of  microorganisms.  This 
action  is  due  to  proteolytic  enzymes  carried  down  by  the  fibrin  or  enclosed 
within  the  leucocytes  (Rulot^J,  According  to  Green  and  Dastrk'*  two 
globulins  are  formed  in  the  solution  of  fibril^  in  neutral  salt  solution,  and 
according  to  Rl'lot  also  proteoses  (and  peptones)  ou  the  solution  of  fibrin 
containing  leucocytes.  Fibrin,  like  fibrinogen,  decomposes  hydrogen 
peroxide,  due  to  a  contamination  with  catalases,  but  this  property  is  de- 
stroyeti  by  heating  or  by  the  action  of  alcohol. 

Wliat  has  been  said  of  the  soluljility  of  fibrin  relates  only  to  the  typical 
fibrin  obtained  from  the  arterial  blood  of  mammals  or  man  by  w^hippuig 


*  W.  Reye,  Uber  Nachweia  und  Bestiminung  dea  Fibrinogens,  Inaug.-Diae,  Str 
burg.  1898. 

*  Arthus  and  Huber,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  5;    Dastrc,  ibid,  (5),  7. 
'Arch,  iniern.  dc  Physiol.,  L 
♦Gaen*  Joum.  of  Physiol, ,  8;    Dastre,  1,  c. 
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and  washing  first  with  water  and  with  common  salt  solution  and  then 
with  water  again.  The  blood  of  varipus  kinds  of  animals  yields  fibrin  with 
somewhat  different  properties,  and  according  to  FeRMi  ^  pig-fibrin  dissolves 
much  more  readily  than  ox-fibrin  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  5  p.  m..  Fibrins 
of  varying  purity  or  originating  from  blood  from  different  parts  of  the  body 
have  unUke  solubilities. 

The  fibrin  obtained  by  beating  the  blood  and  purified  as  above  de- 
scribed is  always  contaminated  by  secluded  blood-corpuscles  or  remains 
thereof,  and  also  by  lymphoid  cells.  It  can  be  obtained  pure  only  from 
filtered  plasma  or  filtered  transudates.  For  the  pure  preparation,  as  well 
as  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  fibrin,  the  spontaneously  coagu- 
lating liquid  is  at  once,  or  the  non-spontaneously  coagulating  liquid  orly 
after  the  addition  of  blood-serum  or  fibrin  ferment,  thoroughly  beaten 
with  a  whalebone,  and  the  separated  coagulUm  is  washed  firat  in  water 
and  then  with  a  5  per  cent  common  salt  solution,  and  again  with  water, 
and  finally  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether.  If  the  fibrin  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  blood  from  which  it  was  formed, 
it  partly  dissolves  (fibrinolysis — Dastre^).  This  fibrinolysis  must  be 
prevented  in  the  exact  quantitative  estimation  of  fibrin  (Dastre).  The 
blood  constituents  that  are  active  in  fibrinolysis  are  still  not  known,  but 
they  are  without  doubt  of  enzymotic  nature.  It  must  be  mentioned  that 
a  strong  fibrinolysis  takes  place  in  blood  after  acute  phosphorus-poisoning 
(Jacoby  and  others),  after  extirpation  of  the  liver  (Nolp),  and  also  when 
the  coagulability  of  the  blood  has  been  reduced  by  the  injection  of  pro- 
teoses (NOLF,  RULOT^). 

A  pure  fibrinogen  solution  may  be  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
until  putrefaction  begins  without  showing  a  trace  of  fibrin  coagulation. 
But  if  to  this  solution  is  added  a  water-washed  fibrin-clot  or  a  little  blood- 
serum,  it  inmiediately  coagulates  and  may  yield  perfectly  typical  fibrin. 
The  transformation  of  the  fibrinogen  into  fibrin  requires  the  presence  of 
another  body  contained  in  the  blood-clot  and  in  the  serum.  This  body, 
whose  importance  in  the  coagulation  of  fibrin  was  first  observed  by 
Buchanan,*  was  later  rediscovered  by  Alexander  Schmidt^  and  desig- 
nated as  fSnin  ferment  or  thrombin.  The  nature  of  this  enzymotic  body  has 
not  been  ascertained  with  certainty.  Although  many  investigators, 
especially  EJnglish,  consider  fibrin  ferment  as  a  globulin,  still  more  recent 
experiments  of  Pekelharing  and  others  show  that  it  is  a  nucleoproteid 
which  according  to  Huiskamp®  occurs  in  the  thymus  gland  partly  as 

'Zdtschr.  f.  Biotogie,  28. 

'Archives  de  Physdoi.  (5),  5  and  6. 

'Jaooby,  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30;  Nolf,  Arch,  intern,  de  Physiol.,  3,  1905; 
Rnlot,Lc. 

^London  Med.  Gaaette,  1845,  617.    Cit.  by  Gamgee,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  1879. 

^Pfluger'a  Arch.,  6;  see  also  Zur  Blutlehre,  1892,  and  Weitere  Beitr&ge  zur  Blut- 
Use,  1885. 

*PdGeQiaring,  Verhandl.  d.  kon.  Akad.  d.  Wetensch.  te  Amsteidam,  1892,  Deel  1; 
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nucieohistone  and  partly  in  another  form.     Fibrin  ferment  is  produced^ 

according  to  PEKELH,4JtiNG,  by  the  influence  of  soluble  calcium  salts  on  &. 
preformed  zymogen  cxistmg  in  the  non-coagulated  plasma.  ScHMinT 
admits  of  the  presence  of  such  a  mother-substance  of  the  fibrin  ferment 
in  the  blood  and  calls  it  proilironiJnn.  The  conversion  of  this  mother- 
substance  into  tlirombin  requires,  according  to  more  recent  investigations, 
the  presence  of  a  second,  zymoplastic-actbig  substance  (see  0:)agulatioa 
of  the  Blood).  Thrombin  is  like  other  enzymas  in  that  the  very  smallest 
amount  of  it  produces  an  action  and  its  solution  becomes  inactive  oa 
heating.  The  velocity  of  coagulation  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity 
of  thrombin,  and  Fuld  has  found  that  at  least  withhi  certain  limits  an 
increase  of  double  the  quantity  of  enzyme  causes  an  increase  of  the  coagu- 
lation velocity  to  one  and  one  half*  This  is  true  only  for  experiments  with 
plasma  and  solutions  containing  kinases  (see  Coagulation  of  the  Blood),  and 
Mahtin  *  has  found  another  law  from  experiments  with  plasma  and  snake- 
poisons  containing  thrombin.  According  to  him  the  I>ehavior  is  as  follnwa: 
Aa  in  the  casein  coagulation  with  remiin,  the  velocity  of  coagulation  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  ferment.  The  optimum  of  the 
thrombin  action  lies  at  about  40*^  C;  at  7(V75'^C.  the  enzyme  is  destroyed. 
The  question  as  to  whether  the  thrombin  found  in  different  animals  is 
the  same  sul>3tance  or  whether  we  have  several  thrombins  has  not  been 
decide<l.  The  latter  is  not  improbable;  nevertheless  a  definite  specificity 
of  different  thrombins  has  not  been  observed  with  certainty. 

The  isolation  of  thrombin  has  been  tried  in  several  ways.  Ordinarily 
it  may  be  prepared  by  the  following  method,  proposed  by  Alkx.  Schmidt.^ 
Precipitate  the  serum  or  defil>rinated  blood  with  15-2()  vols,  of  alcohol  and 
allow  it  to  stand  a  few  months.  The  precipitate  is  then  filtered  and  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid.  The  ferment  may  be  extracted  from  the  dried 
powder  l>y  means  of  water.  Other  methods  have  been  suggested  by 
Hammarsten  and  by  Pekelharixg,^ 

The  preparation  of  a  thrombin  solution  as  free  as  possible  from  time 
may  be  accomplished  by  removing  the  lime  salts  from  the  serum  by  means 
of  oxalate  and  precipitating  the  scrum  %vith  alcohol  and  allowing  it  to 
stand  under  alcohol  for  several  months.  The  dried  prnvder  is  robbed  with 
water  and  freed  from  soluble  salts  l>y  repeated  lixiviation  with  water  and 
by  the  use  of  centrifugal  force.  Then  each  gram  of  powder  is  allowed  to 
stand  some  time  with  liK)-150  c.c.  water,  is  filtered,  and  in  this  way  a  solu- 

ibid,,  1895,  and  Ccntmlbi.  f.  Physiol,  9;  Wright,  Proc;  Roy.  Irish  Arad.  (3).  2,  The 
lancet.  1892,  and  On  Wooid ridge's  Method »  etc.  British  Med.  Journal,  IS91;  Lilien- 
feld^  H&inatoL  l!nt<?rsueh.,  Arch,  f.  (Anat.  u,)  physiol,  1892;  Uber  Leukocyten  und 
Blutgcrinrmng,  ibid,;  Hallibarton  and  Brodie^  Journal  of  Physiol.,  17  aiwl  18;  Huiskamp, 
Zeitscbn  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  32;    Pekelharing  and  Huiskamp,  ibid^^  39, 

*  Martin,  Journ.  of  FhysioU,  32;    Fuld^  Hofmeister*B  Beitrfige,  2. 
*Pflfiger*fl  Arch.,  6, 

•  Hftmmarst€Q,  t6id., IS;  PekelbariJigp  I  c* 
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tion  is  obtwied  which  contains  only  about  0.3-0.4  p.  m.  solids  and  about 
0.0007  p.  QL  CaO  (Hammarsten). 

If  a  fibrinogen  solution  containing  salt,  as  above  prepared,  is  treated 
with  a  solution  of  fibrin  ferment,  it  coagulates  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture more  or  less  quickly  and  yields  a  typical  fibrin.     Besides  the  fibrin 
ferment  the  presence  of  neutral  salts  is  necessary,  for  Alex.  Schmidt  has 
shown  that  fibrin  coagulation  does  not  take  place  without  them.     The 
presence  of  soluble  calcium  salts  is  not,  as  is  generally  assumed,  a  positive 
eondition  for  the  formation  of  fibrin,  because,  as  shown  by  Alex.  Schmidt, 
Pekglharixg,  and  Hammarsten,^  thrombin  can  transform  fibrinogen  into 
typical  fibrin  in  the  absence  of  lime  salts  precipitable  by  oxala^te.    The 
fibrin  is  not  richer  in  lime  than  the  fibrinogen  (Hammarsten)  used  to  pre* 
pare  it  if  the  fibrinogen  and  thrombin  solutions  are  employed  as  lime-free  as 
possible,  and  the  view  that  the  fibrin  formation  is  connected  with  a  taking 
op  of  lime  has  been  shown  to  be  untenable.    The  quantity  of  fibrin  obtained 
QQ  coagulation  is  always  smaller  than  the  amount  of  fibrinogen  from  which 
the  fibrin  is  derived,  and  we  always  find  a  small  amount  of  protein  substance 
in  the  solution.    It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the  fibrin  coagulation, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  first  proposed  by  Denis,  is  a  cleavage  process 
ia  which  the  soluble  fibrinogen  is  split  into  an  insoluble  protein,  the  fibrin, 
vhich  forms  the  chief  mass,  and  a  soluble  protein  substance  which  is  pro- 
duced only  in  small  amounts.     We  find  a  globulin-like  substance  which 
coagulates  at  about  64®  C.  in  blood-serum  as  well  as  in  the  serum  from 
coagulated  fibrinogen  solutions.    This  substance  is  called  fibrin-^lobtUin  by 
Hammarsten.    The  recent  investigations  of  Huiskamp  have  shown  that  this 
substance  is  not  formed  as  a  cleavage  product  from  pure  fibrinogen  but  occurs 
in  plasma  or  in  fibrinogen  solutions  not  purified  of  sodium  fluoride  beside 
the  fibrinogen,  or  perhaps  in  loose  combination  with  fibrinogen.    The  view 
that  a  cleavage  takes  place  in  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrinogen  has  not 
beai  supported  by  these  investigations.^ 

There  exist  also  other  views  in  regard  to  the  processes  of  coagulation  in 
the  formation  of  fibrin  which  are  even  less  positively  founded.  The  fact 
that  the  soluble  lime  salts  are  not  necessary  for  the  transformation  of  fibrin- 
ogoi  into  fibrin  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  other  fact  that  they  must  be 
present  in  the  coagulation  of  blood  or  plasma.  This  apparent  contradiction 
niay  be  explained,  as  shown  later,  by  the  special  condition  of  the  blood- 
pUsma,  and  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
K  a  much  more  complicated  process  than  the  coagulation  of  a  fibrinogen 


'See  Haomuffsten,  Zeitwhr.  f.  phydol.  Chem.,  22,  which  also  cites  the  works  of 
Schmidt  and  Pekelharing,  and  ibid.f  ^. 

'See  Hammaraten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2S;  Heubner,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path 
l^Riaim.,  49,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  45;  Hui^mp,  ibid,,  44  and  46. 
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solution,  inasmuch  as  the  first  involves  other  important  questions,  as,  for 
instance,  the  reason  for  the  blood  remaming  fluid  in  the  body,  the  origin  of 
the  fibrin  ferment,  the  importance  of  the  form-elements  in  the  coaguJatioiii 
etc*     A  fuller  discussion  of  the  various  hypotheses  and  theories  concerning 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  must  therefore  ]ye  given  later. 

Nucleoproteiii.  This  substance,  which,  as  above  mentioned,  is  considered 
by  Pekelharing  and  Huiskamp  as  identical  with  the  prothrombin  or  thrombinp 
occurs  in  the  blood-plasma  a.s  well  as  in  the  serum,  and  is  precipitJited  from  the 
latter  with  the  gtobuliii.  It  is  simiJar  to  the  globu!ui  in  thjit  it  is  readily  soluble 
in  neutral  salt  solution  and  ean  be  completely  salted  out  on  saturation  with 
magnesimn  sulphate  and  separates  only  incompletely  on  dialysis.  It  is  much 
less  soluble  than  scrplobulin  in  an  execss  of  dilute  aeetie  acid  and  coagulates 
at  65-t>9'^  C,  The  difficulty  of  solution  in  acetic  acid  is  used  by  Pekelharino 
£LB  an  important  means  of  separating  the  compound  proteids  from  the  glgbuUxiB. 

Serglobulins,  also  called  j-taraghbuim  (Kijhne).  fibrirwplastic  substance 
(Alex*  Schmidt),  serum-casein  (Panum^),  occur  in  the  plasma,  serum, 
lymph,  transudates  and  exudates,  in  the  white  and  red  corpuscles,  and 
probably  in  many  animal  tissues  and  form-elements,  though  in  small  quan- 
tities.    They  are  also  found  in  the  urine  in  many  diseases. 

The  so-called  serglobulin  is  without  doubt  not  an  mdi\ddual  substance, 
but  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  protein  bodies  which  cannot  be 
completely  and  positively  separated  from  each  other.  The  mixture  of 
giobulins  obtained  from  blood-plasma  or  blood-senim  by  saturation  with 
magnesium  sulphate  or  half-saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  consista 
of  niicleoproteid,  fibrin-globulin,  and  the  true  serglobulin  or  mixture  of 
globulins* 

The  nucleoproteid  has  already  been  discussed.  The  fibrin-globulin, 
which  occurs  in  the  semm  only  in  small  amounts,  can  be  completely  pre- 
cipitated by  NaCL  It  has  the  general  properties  of  the  globulins,  but 
differs  from  the  serglobuHns  by  a  lower  coagidation  temperature,  64-66**  C, 
and  also  in  that  it  is  precipitated  by  (NH4)2S04  even  at  28  per  cent  satura- 
tion. 

Serglcbtdins.  If  the  globulin  obtained  by  saturation  with  magnesium 
sulphate  is  dialyzetl,  then,  as  has  been  known  for  a  long  lime  and  further 
substantiated  hy  Marcus,  only  a  part  of  the  globulin  separates  out,  wliile  a 
portion  remains  in  solution  and  cannot  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
acid-  For  this  reason  I^Iarcus^  also  differentiates  between  a  water-soluble 
globulin  and  one  insoluble  in  water.  According  to  the  recent  investigations 
of  HoFMEiSTER  and  PiCK^  the  part  insoluble  in  wafer  corresponds  chiefly 
to  a  globulin  fraction  readily  precipitated  by  (NH^la^Oi  (by  28-36  vols. 

*  Kiihne,  Lehrbuch  d.  physioL  Chem,,  Leipzig,  186&-58;    Alox.  Schmidt,  Arch,  i 
(AimL  u.)  Physiol,  1861-62;    Panum.  Virchow's  Art-h.,  3  and  4. 

*  Zeitschr.  f,  physiol.  Chem.,  2S. 

*  Hofmeiater's  BeitrOge,  1, 
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per  cent  saturated  solution),  and  the  part  soluble  in  water  corresponds  to  a 
more  difficultly  precipitable  fraction  (by  36-44  vols,  per  cent  saturated  solu- 
tkxi).  The  first  fraction  is  called  euglcbuLin  and  the  second  psevdoglobulin. 
Aeoording  to  Porges  and  Spiro^  the  serglobulins  can  be  separated  by 
(NH4)2S04  into  three  fractions  whose  precipitation  limits  are  2S-36,  33-42, 
and  40-46  vols,  per  cent  saturated  solution.  All  three  fractions  contain 
^obulin  insoluble  in  water.  Freund  and  Joachim  ^  have  recently  found 
that  the  euglobulin  as  well  as  the  pseudoglobulin  fraction  is  a  mixture  of 
^obulin  soluble  in  water  and  globulin  insoluble  in  water,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  different  globulins  in  the  serum  may  be  still  greater. 

It  follows  from  all  these  investigations  that  either  the  difference  between 
the  globulin  soluble  in  water  and  that  insoluble  is  not  sufficient  or  that  the  frac- 
tkmal  precipitation  with  anunonium  sulphate  is  not  suited  for  the  separation  of 
the  various  globulins.  This  latter  seems  to  be  the  case,  as  shown  by  Haslam.' 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  globulin  fractions  are  always  contaminated 
with  other  serimi  constituents  and  that  these  may  influence  the  solubilities  and 
precipitability.  As  Hammarsten  has  shown,  a  water-soluble  globulin  can  be 
transformed  into  a  globulin  insoluble  in  water  by  careful  purification,  and  also 
the  reverse,  namely,  a  globulin  insoluble  in  water  can  sometimes  be  converted 
into  one  soluble  in  water  by  allowing  it  to  lie  in  the  air.  An  insoluble  protein 
like  casein  can  also,  according  to  Hammarsten,^  have  the  solubilities  of  a  globulin 
due  to  contamination  with  constituents  of  the  serum,  and  K.  Mqrner  '  has  also 
riiown  that  a  contamination  of  the  serum-globulins  with  soap  can  essentially  modify 
the  precipitation  of  these  globulins.  Under  these  circumstances  the  above  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  different  globulin  fractions  must  be  accepted  with  great 
caution. 

The  investigations  made  thus  far  upon  the  so-called  serglobulin  have 
not  led  to  any  positive  results.    That  this  globulin,  with  the  exception  of 
the  CTiz>'mes,  immune  bodies,  and  other  unknown  substances  which  are 
eairied  down  by  the  various  fractions,  is  a  mixture  of  globulins  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt.    The  serglobulin  or  the  globulin  mixture  which  is  obtained 
from  the  serum  by  the  methods  to  be  described  has  the  following  properties. 
In  a  moist  condition  it  forms  snow-white  flaky  masses,  neither  tough 
nor  elastic,  which  always  contain  thrombin  and  hence  can  bring  about 
eoagulation  in  a  fibrinogen  solution.    The  neutral  solution  is  only  incom- 
pletely precipitated  by  NaCl  added  to  saturation  and  is  not  precipitated  by 
an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  salt  solution.    It  is  only  partly  precipitated 
by  dial3rsis  or  by  the  addition  of  acid.    On  saturation  with  magnesium 
flolphate  or  one-half  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  a  complete  pre- 
cipitation is  obtained.    The  coagulation  temperature  is,  with  5-10  per  cent 
NaQ  m  sohition,  69-76°,  but  more  often  75°  C.    The  specific  rotation  of  the 

^  Hoftneister's  Beitr&gc,  3. 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36. 
'Joum.  of  Physiol.,  32. 

*  See  Hammarsten,  Ergebnisso  d.  Physiol.,  1,  Abt.  1. 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chom.,  34. 
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solution  containing  salt  is  (a)0=  —47.8^  for  the  serglobuUn  from  ox-blood 
(Fredericq  ^)«  The  various  globulin  fractions  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  each  other  in  their  coa^lation  temi>eratures,  specific  rotation,  refrac- 
tion coefficient  (Reiss*),  and  their  elementar}"  composition.  The  average 
composition  is,  according  to  Hamm.\rsten\  C  52 Jl,  H  7.01,  N  15.85,  S  l.U 
per  cent*  K.  SIorker^  found  L02  per  ceni  sulphur  and  0.67  per  cent  lead- 
blackening  sulphur*    All  the  sulphur  seems  to  exist  as  cystine. 

Serglobulin  contidns,  as  E.  Mohner  hrst  showed,  a  carbohydrate  group 
which  can  be  split  off,  Laxgstein^  has  obtained  several  carbohydrates 
from  the  blood-globulin,  namely,  dextrose,  glucosamine,  and  carbohydrate 
acids  of  unknown  kinds.  It  has  not  been  shown  whether  these  small  amounts 
of  carbohydrate  are  derived  from  the  globulin  or  from  other  contaminating 
bodies*  According  to  Zaxetti  the  blood-serum  contains  a  glucoproteid, 
and  the  investigations  of  Eichholz  ^  seem  to  show  that  the  globulins  are 
contaminated  by  a  glucoproteid.  According  to  Langstein  the  sugar  is  not 
only  mixed  with  the  globulin,  but  it  exists  in  a  combined  form,  probably  in 
loose  combination. 

Serglobulin  (the  euglohulin)  may  be  easily  separated  as  a  fine  floe- 
culent  precipitate  from  blooil-serum  by  neutralizing  or  making  faintly 
acid  with  acetic  acid  and  then  diluting  with  10-20  vols,  of  water.  For 
further  purification  this  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  dilute  common  salt 
solution,  or  in  water  by  the  aid  of  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  alkali, 
and  then  reprecipitated  by  diluting  with  water  or  by  the  addition  of  a 
Uttle  acetic  acid.  All  the  serglobulin  niny  also  be  separated  from  the 
eerum  by  means  of  magnesium  or  ammonium  sulphate;  in  these  cases  it 
h  difficult  to  completely  remove  the  salt  by  dialysis.  As  long  as  we  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  globulins  in  the  serum,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  a  method  of  separating  the  various  globulins  in  this  mixture.  Thus 
far  the  fractional  precipitation  with  fNH4)2S04  has  been  used  chiefly.  The 
serglobulin  from  blood-serum  is  always  contaminated  by  lecithin  and 
thrombin.  A  serglobulin  free  from  thrombin  may  be  prepared  from  fer- 
ment-free transudates,  as  sometimes  from  hydrocele  fluids,  and  this  shows 
that  serglobulin  and  thromliin  are  different  bodies.  For  the  detection 
and  the  quantitative  estimation  of  serglobullo  we  may  use  the  precipi- 
tation by  magnesium  sulphate  added  to  satunition  (liA^rMARSTEN),  or  by 
an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  neutral  ammonium-sulphate  solution  (Hop- 
MEISTEH  and  Kaui>er  and  Pohl^).     In  the  quantitative  estimation  the 

*  Bull*  Acad.  Roy.  dc  Belg.  (2).  oQ.  In  regard  to  puraglobulin,  see  Uammarste^ 
Pfliiger's  Arch.,  17  and  18,  and  Ergebnisse  d,  Physiol.,  1,  Abt.  1, 

*  Hofmcister's  B<ntrAge,  4,  • 
'^^itschr.  f.  physioL  Chpm.,  34. 
*Miimer,  CenlralbL  f,  Phyj^iol.,  7;    Langstein,  Munch,  med,  Wochenschr.,  190X" 

1W6,  aod  Wiea.  Sitzungsber..  112,  AM .  116, 19U3;  Monatshcft  f.  Chem. . 25;  Hofmeister'i 
deitmgtff  ^'  ^"^  ^^^  foot-note  1.  p.  33. 

«2i»fietti,  Cheuu  Centralbl,,  1898,  I,  p.  624;  Eichholz,  Journ.  of  PhysioL,  28. 

•  /Ij^mmarsten,  h  c;   Hafmeister,  Kauder  and  Pobl.  Arch,  t  e3cp.  Path.  u.  Phar 
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jvecipitate  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  the  salt  solution 
employed,  dried  with  the  filter  at  about  115®  C,  then  washed  with  boiling- 
hot  water,  so  as  to  completely  remove  the  salt,  extracted  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  dried,  weighed  and  incinerated  to  determine  the  ash.  The  accuracy 
of  these  methods  is  questionable,  as  shown  by  the  researches  of  Haslam. 

Seralbumins  are  found  in  lai^ge  quantities  in  blood-serum,  blood-plasma, 
lymph,  transudates,  and  exudates.  Probably  they  also  occur  in  other 
animal  fluids  and  tissues.  The  proteids  which  pass  into  the  urine  imder 
pathological  conditions  consist  largely  of  seralbumin. 

The  seralbumin  like  the  serglobulin  seems  also  to  be  a  mixture  of  at 
least  two  proteid  bodies.  The  preparation  of  crystalline  seralbumin  (from 
horse-semm)  was  first  performed  by  GtJRBER.  It  crystallizes  with  difficulty 
from  other  blood-sera  (Gruzewska).  Even  from  horse-serum  only  a 
portion  (tf  the  albumins  is  obtained  as  crystals,  and  it  is  also  possible  that 
the  amorphous  albumin,  which  is  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate 
with  difficulty,  represents  two  seralbumins  (Maximowitsch).  According 
to  the  statements  of  Gurber  and  Michel  it  would  seem  that  the  crys- 
tallme  seralbumin  is  also  a  mixture,  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  obser- 
vations of  ScHULZ,  WiCHMANN,  and  Krieger.^  We  know  nothing  as  to 
the  behavior  of  the  amorphous  fraction  of  the  seralbumin  in  this  regard. 
Because  of  the  different  coagulation  temperatures,  Halliburton  claims 
the  existence  of  three  different  albumins  in  the  blood-serum,  a  view  which 
has  been  disputed  by  several  experimenters  and  recently  by  Hougardy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  older  investigations  of  Kauder,  as  well  as  the  more 
recoit  work  of  Oppenheimer,^  seem  to  indicate  a  non-unit  nature  of  the 
eeralbumins,  but  this  question  is  still  an  open  one. 

The  crystalline  seralbumin  may  perhaps  be  a  combination  with  sulphuric 
acid  (K.  M5rner,  Inagaki).  The  coagulated  album'm  obtained  from  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  crystals  by  the  aid  of  alcohol  has  nearly  the  same 
elementary  composition  (Michel)  as  the  amorphous  mixture  of  albumin 
I»epared  from  horse-serum  (Hammarsten  and  K.  Starke  ^).  The  average 
eompodtion  was  C  53.06,  H  6.98,  N  15.99,  S  1.84  per  cent.  K.  M5rner, 
after  the  removal  of  the  sulphuric  acid  from  cr^'stalline  albumin,  found 
1.73  per  cent  total  sulphur,  which  probably  exists  only  as  cystine.  Lang- 
8THN  *  has  been  able  to  split  off  a  nitrogenous  carbohydrate  (glucosamine) 
from  crystalline  seralbumin.    The  quantity  was  so  small  that  the  question 

^  In  r^^ard  to  the  literature  on  the  crystalline  seralbumins,  see  Schulz,  Die  Kristal- 
fiatioD  von  EiweisBstoffen,  Jena,  1901;    Maximowitsch,  Maly*s  Jahresber.,  31,  35. 

s  Haliibiirton,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  5  and  7;  Houj^rdy,  Centrabl.  f.  Physiol.,  15, 
665;  Oppenheimer,  Verhandl.  d.  physioi.  Gesellsch.,  Berlin,  1902. 

'  Michel,* VerhandL  d.  phys.-med.  GescUsch.  zu  Wurzburg,  29,  No.  3;  K.  Starke, 
Naljr's  Jfthreaber.,  11;  K.  Mdmer,  1.  c.;   Inagaki,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  4,  p.  515. 

^K.  Mfirner.  L  c;  Langstein,  Hofmeister's  Bcitriige,  1. 
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is  still  undecided  whether  or  not  the  carbohydrate  was  not  a  contaminatioQ, 
The  fact  that  Abberhaldex,  Bergell,  and  Dorpinghaus*  were  able  to 
prepare  a  seralbumin  entirely  free  from  carbohydrate  and  which  did  not- 
respond  to  Molisch's  very  delicate  reaction  seems  to  be  decisive  on  thia 
point.  The  specific  rotation  of  cr^'stalline  seralbitmins  from  horse-seruia 
was  found  by  Michel  to  be  (a)D=  —61-61.2*'  and  by  Maximowitsch  oa 
the  contrajy  (a)D=  —47.47°. 

The  crystal! ine  and  amorphous  seralbumin  in  aqueous  solution  give 
the  ordinar}^  albumin  reactions.  The  coagulation  temperature  of  a  1  per 
cent  solution  poor  m  salts  is  about  50^  C,  but  rises  with  the  quantity  of 
salt.  The  coagulation  of  the  mixture  of  albumins  from  serum  generally 
takes  place  at  70-85'^  C,  but  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  reaction  and 
the  amount  of  salt  pre^nt.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  seralbumin  solution 
has  been  prepared  fi*ee  from  mineral  bodies.  A  solution  as  free  from  salts 
as  possible  does  not  coagulate  either  on  boiling  or  on  the  addition  of  alco- 
hol.    On  the  addition  of  a  little  common  salt  it  coagulates  In  both  cases.* 

Seralbumin  differs  from  the  albumin  of  the  white  of  the  hen*s  egg  in 
the  following  particulars:  It  is  more  levogyrate;  the  precipitate  formed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  easily  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  acid;  it  is  rendered 
less  insoluble  by  alcohoL 

In  preparing  the  seralbumin  mixture,  first  remove  the  globulins,  accord- 
ing to  Johansson,  by  saturating  with  magnesium  sulphate  at  about  1^0°  G. 
and  filtering  at  the  same  temperature*  The  cooled  filtrate  is  separated 
from  the  crystallized  salt  and  is  treated  with  acetic  acid  so  that  it  contains 
about  1  per  cent*  The  precipitate  formed  is  filtered,  pressed,  dissolved 
in  water  with  the  addition  of  alkali  to  neutral  reaction  and  the  solution 
freed  from  salt  by  dialysis.  The  mixture  of  albumins  may  be  obtained 
in  a  solid  form  from  the  dialyzed  solution  either  by  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion at  a  gentle  temperature  or  by  precipitating  with  alcohol,  which  must 
be  quickly  removetl.  Starke  ^  has  s^iggested  another  method,  which  is 
also  to  be  recommended.  The  cr>^stalline  seralbumin  may  be  prepared 
from  serum  freed  from  globulin  l>y  half  saturatinj^  wath  ammonium  sul- 
phate, by  tlie  addition  of  more  salt  until  a  cloudiness  occurs,  and  then 
proceeding  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Gxjrber  and  Michel.  By 
acidification  with  acetic  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  the  crystallization  may 
be  considerably  enhanced.*  In  the  detection  and  quantitative  estimation 
of  seralbumin  the  filtrate  from  the  globulin  precipitated  \^ith  magnesium 
sulphate  can  be  heated  to  boiling,  after  acidification  with  a  little  acetic  acid 
if  necessary.  The  quantity  of  seralbumin  is  best  calculated  as  the  difference 
between  the  total  proteins  and  the  globulin. 


*  ZeitBchr.  f.  physio!,  Chem.,  41. 

*  In  regard  to  the  relationship  of  neutral  salts  to  heat  coagulation,  see  J.  Starke* 
Sitatungsber.  d.  GeeeUsch.  f.  Morph.  ti.  Physiol,  in  Miinchen,  1897, 

^  Johansaon,  Zeiterhr,  f,  physiol.  Chem,^  ft;    K.  Starke,  Maly*s  Jahccsber,,  II, 
*See  Hopkins  and  Pinkus,  Journ.  of  Physiol, ,  2B;    Krieger.  Uber  die  Darstelluag 
loystallinscher  tierischer  EiweisRstoffc,  Inaug.-Disserl.  Stmsshurg,  1899. 
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Summary  of  the  elementary  composition  of  the  above-mentioned  and  described 
proteins  (from  horse-blood) : 

f  TT  M  R  O 

Fibrinogen 52.93  6.90  16.66  1.25        22.26  (Hammarstkn) 

Fibrin 52.68  6.83  16.91  1.10        22.48  *« 

Fibrin-globulin 52.70  6.98  16.06  " 

Sergiobulin 52.71  7.01  15.85  1.11         23.32  " 

Seralbumin 53.08  7.10  15.93  1.90        21.96  (Michel) 

Embden  and  Knoop  as  well  as  Langstein  have  detected  in  blood-senmi 
proteose-like  substances  which,  according  to  them,  occur  preformed  in  the  blood. 
KoLF  has  also  found  a  small  quantity  of  proteoses  in  the  blood  after  an  abundant 
absorption  of  proteoses  by  the  intestine.  According  to  Abderhalden  and  Oppen- 
HiiMER  *  the  proteoses  cannot  be  considered  as  normal  blood  constituents;  even 
if  we  admit  of  their  presence,  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  physiological 
importance. 

T.  Bergmann  and  Langstein  '  have  determined  in  dogs  the  residual  nitrogen 
in  the  blood-serum,  i.e.,  the  nitrogen  of  the  non-coagulable  constituents.  They 
found  after  feeding  proteids  that  of  the  residual  nitrogen  25  per  cent  existed 
as  proteoses  and  55  per  cent  as  other  products  precipitable  with  phosphotung- 
Stic  acid.  In  starving  animals  they  found  a  maximum  of  9  per  cent  of  the 
residual  nitrogen  as  proteoses. 

The  Blood-serum. 

As  above  stated,  tte  blood-serum  is  the  clear  liquid  which  is  pressed  out 
by  the  contraction  of  the  blood-clot.  It  difTers  chiefly  from  the  plasma  in 
the  absence  of  fibrinogen  and  in  containing  an  abundance  of  fibrin  ferment. 
Considered  qualitatively,  the  blood-serum  contains  the  same  chief  constitu- 
ents as  the  blood-plasma. 

Blood-serum  is  a  sticky  liquid  which  is  more  alkaline  towards  litmus 
than  the  plasma.  The  specific  gravity  in  man  is  1.027  to  1.032,  average 
1.028.  The  color  is  often  strongly  or  faintly  yellow;  in  human  blood- 
aeram  it  is  pale  yellow  with  a  shade  towards  green,  and  in  horses  it  is  often 
amber-yellow.  The  serum  is  ordinarily  clear;  after  a  meal  it  may  be 
opalescent,  cloudy,  or  milky  white,  according  to  the  amoimt  of  fat  contained 
m  the  food. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  bodies,  the  following  constituents  are 
found  in  the  blood-plasma  or  blood-serum: 

Fai  occurs  from  1-7  p.  m.  in  fasting  animals.  After  partaking  of  food 
the  amount  is  increased  to  a  great  extent.  Soaps,  cholesterin,  and  lecithin 
aie  also  found.  Cholesterin  occurs,  according  to  HtJRTHLE  ^  at  least  in 
part,  as  fatty-acid  esters  (serolin  according  to  Boudet). 

1  Embden  and  Knoop,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  3;  Langstein,  ibid.t  3;  Nolf,  Bull. 
Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  1903  and  1904;  Abderhalden  and  Oppenheimer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Cban.,42. 

'  V.  Bergmann  and  Langstein,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  6. 

'Zeitflchr.  f.  phjrsiol.  Chem.,  21,  where  Boudet  is  also  cited.  In  regard  to  the 
Qoantity  of  these  esters  in  bird-serum,  see  Brown,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  2. 
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Sugar  seems  to  be  a  physiological  constituent  of  the  plasma  and  serum 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Abeles,  Ewald,  Kulz,  v.  Mering 
Pavy,  Seegen,  and  Miora^  the  sugar  found  is  dextrose.  Strauss  ^  ha 
also  detected  levulose  in  blood-serum  and  in  transudates  and  exudates 
The  question  as  to  the  occurrence  of  other  varieties  of  sugar,  such  as  iso 
maltose  (Pavy  and  Siau)  and  pentose  (Lupine  and  Boulud^),  in  blood- 
serum  is  still  imdecided.  Asher  and  Rosenfeld^  have  shown  that  al 
least  a  considerable  part  of  the  sugar  can  be  removed  from  the  blood  b] 
dialysis,  hence  it  must  exist  in  solution  in  the  free  state.  These  observa 
tions  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  part  of  the  suga: 
in  a  combined  form,  as  above  stated  (p.  180).  Besides  sugar  the  blood 
serum  contains,  as  j&rst  shown  by  J.  Otto,  also  another  reducing  non 
fermentable  substance.  The  statements  of  Jacobsen,  Henriques,  anc 
BiNG,*  that  this  substance  is  jecorin  or  lecithin  sugar,  do  not  have  suflSciem 
foundation.  The  nature  of  another  carbohydrate  in  the  blood,  which  i 
neither  dextrorotatory  nor  reducing  and  which  has  been  called  virtual  snga 
by  its  discoverers,  Lupine  and  Boulud,^  is  also  undetermined.  The  virtua 
sugar  is  more  abundant  in  the  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  than  in  the  arteria 
blood,  and  this  in  turn  is  richer  than  venous  blood.  In  the  passage  of  th 
blood  through  the  limgs  the  virtual  sugar  is  converted  into  ordinary  sugar 
this  may  also  occur  in  the  capillaries  of  the  greater  circulatory  system. 

Conjugated  glucuronic  acids,  which  probably  originate  from  the  form 
elements,  have  been  shown  to  occur  in  blood  by  the  researches  of  P.  Mater 
LfipiNE  and  Boulud.^  The  last  two  investigators  find  two  definite  glucu 
ronic  acids  in  the  blood,  both  of  which  are  levorotatory.  One  reduce 
Fehling's  solution  even  at  a  temperature  below  100®,  while  the  othe 
reduces  it  at  above  100°.  Such  large  amounts  of  the  first  acid  often  occu 
in  the  blood  of  dogs  that  the  optical  activity  of  the  glucuronic  acid  coun 
teracts  that  of  the  glucose.  The  second  acid  also  occurs  in  larger  quantitie 
as  compared  with  the  sugar. 

Bernard  ®  has  shown  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  diminishe 

*  See  V.  Mering,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1877  (this  article  contains  numer 
ous  references);  Seegen,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  40;  Miura,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  S2. 

» Fortechritte  d.  Mediz.,  1902. 

'  Pavy  and  Siau,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  26;  Lupine  et  Boulud,  Compt.  rend.,  133, 135 
and  136. 

*  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  19,  p.  449. 

*  Otto,  Pfii'iger's  Arch.,  35  (a  good  review  of  the  older  literature  on  sugar  in  th< 
blood);  Jacobsen,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  6, 368;  Henriques,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem. 
23;  Bing,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  9. 

'  Ck)mpt.  rend.,  137. 

^  Mayer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  32;   Lupine  and  Boulud,  Compt.  rend.,  188, 
186y  186, 188, 141,  and  Joum.  de  Physiol.,  7  (cited  from  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  4,  p.  421). 
'  LeQODS  our  le  diabdte,  Parifl,  1877. 
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more  or  less  rapidly  on  leaving  the  veins.  Lupine,  associated  with  Barral, 
has  specially  studied  this  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  calls  it 
ghfcolysis.  LtpiKB  and  Barral,  as  well  as  Arthus,  have  shown  that  this 
glycolysis  takes  place  in  the  complete  absence  of  micro-organisms.  It 
seems  to  be  due  to  a  soluble  glycolytic  emyme  whose  activity  is  destroyed 
by  heating  to  54°  C.  This  enzyme  is  derived,  according  to  the  above 
investigators,  from  the  leucocytes  and,  according  to  L6pine,^  has  some 
connection  with  the  pancreas.  The  glycolysis  is,  according  to  Nasse, 
RdHMANN  and  Spitzer  and  Sieber,^  an  oxidation  which  is  produced, 
according  to  the  two  last-mentioned  investigators,  by  an  oxidation  ferment. 
It  is  certainly  not  connected  with  the  survival  of  the  cells,  but  whether  it 
is  a  vital  or  a  post-mortem  process  is  not  decided.^ 

The  bjood-plasma  and  the  serum,  as  well  as  the  lymph,  also  contain 
amfmes  of  various  kinds.  According  to  Rohmann,  Bial,  Hamburger,* 
and  others,  diastases,  which  convert  stjjch  ancj  glycogen  into  maltose  or 
iaomaltose,  as  well  as  a  rnaUoglucase  are  found  in  the  blood.  Hanriot 
has  detected  a  liyase  in  the  serum  which  decomposes  butyrin,  and  which, 
acoording  to  him,  decomposes  neutral  fats  and  other  esters.  The  occur- 
rence of  a  hutyrinase  is  generally  admitted,  while  the  property  of  this  lipase 
of  g)litting  olein  and  other  neutral  fats  is  not  generally  acknowledged 
(Arthus,  Doyon  and  Morel*).  This  lipolytic  property,  if  it  exists  to 
the  extent  that  Hanriot  ascribes  to  it,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
tnmsformation  of  fat  into  unknown  substances  soluble  in  water,  a  phenom- 
enon first  observed  by  Cohnstein  and  Michaelis  and  further  studied  by 
Whgert.®  This  property  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  form-elements 
of  the  blood. 

Beades  the  above-mentioned  enzymes  and  thrombin,  several  other 
enzymes  have  been  found  in  the  blood-serum,  namely,  oxidases,  catalases, 

'In  regard  to  the  numerous  memoirs  of  Lupine  and  Lupine  et  Barral,  see  Lyon 
m^cal.,  62  and  63;  Ck)mpt.  rendus,  110, 112,  113,  120,  and  139;  Upine,  Le  ferment 
f^colytique  et  la  pathog^nie  du  diab^te  (Paris,  1891),  and  Revue  analytique  et 
critique  des  travaux,  etc.,  in  Arch,  de  m6d.  exp^r.  (Paris,  1892);  Revue  de  m^decine, 
1885;  Arthus,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  3,  4;  Nasse  and  Framm,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  63; 
Paderi,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  26;  see  also  Cremer,  Physiologic  des  Glykogens  in  Ergebnisse 
i  PhynoL,  1,  Abt.  1. 

' SeeChapter  I  and  N.  Sieber.  Zeitschr.  f.  physioI  Chem.,  39  and  44. 

'See  Arthus,  1.  c;  Ck)lenbrander,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  22;  Rywosch,  Centralbl.  f. 
PhynoL,  11,  495. 

'Rdhmann;  ROhmann  and  Hamburger,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  25  and 
27;  Pfluger's  Arch.,  52  and  60;  Bial,  Ueber  das  diast.  Perm.,  etc.,  Inaug.-Diss.  Breslau, 
1^  (older  literature).     See  also  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  52,  54,  and  55. 

'Hanriot,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  48  and  54;  Compt.  rend.,  123  and  132;  Arthus, 
^oom.  de  Physiol,  et  de  Pathol.,  4;  Doyon  and  Morel,  Compt.  rend.  koc.  bid.,  54; 
^^chard  and  der^  (Lipase  in  Disease),  Compt.  rend.,  129,  and  Arch.  d.  med.  exp^T.,  14. 

'Gohnstein  and  Michaelis,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  65  and  69;  Weigert,  ibid.,  82. 
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proteolytic  enzymes,  rennin,  and  trypsin,  and  also  the  corresponding  ant 

enzymes.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  discu&sion  of  these,  nor  of  the  man 
not  chemically  characterized  bodies  which  have  been  called  taxines  an 
aniitoxiTies,  immunt  bodies^  aiexines,  hmmoly sines,  cytotorines^  etc.  It  is  ala 
not  mthiii  the  scope  of  this  book  to  iliscuss  the  pre^lpitirws  which  can  h 
used  as  a  biological  reagent  on  account  of  their  action  upon  various  pre 
teins.  It  may  be  siilTieient  to  state  that  the  works  of  Bordet.  Ehruci 
W^ASSERMANX,  ScHUTZEp  Uhlenhaut,^  and  others  have  shown  that  tt 
repeated  injection  into  an  animal  of  a  foreign  protein  IxKly  or  of  blood  of 
different  species  of  animal  so  changes  the  tjlood  of  this  animal  that  it  acquin 
precipitating  properties  towards  the  injected  protein  or  blood.  In  thl 
manner  we  obtain  a  biological  reagent  for  various  proteins  and  for  blood  < 
different  animals.  This  last  t»eha\'ior  has  become  of  great  forensic  irapoi 
tance,  due  to  the  work  of  Uhlenhaut.  The  various  enzymes  and  ant 
enzymes,  toxines  and  antitoxincs,  precipitines,  etc.,  are  as  a  rule  precipitate 
Vkith  the  globulin,  but  differ  among  each  other  in  that  some  are  canie 
dowTi  by  the  euglobufin,  while  the  others  are  carried  down  by  the  pseud< 
globulin  fraction. 

Among  the  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  blood,  and  without  doubt  a] 
met  with  in  smaller  or  greater  amounts  in  the  plasma,  are  to  he,  mentione 
urea,  uric  acid  (found  in  human  blood  by  Abeles),  ph^sphomrnic  acid  (P-^ 
NELLA  ^),  creatine,  carfeami^  acid,  paralaciic  acid,  hippuric  acid,  and  traces  < 
indol  (Hervieux^).  Under  pathological  conditions  the  following  bodie 
have  been  found:  xanihinc  b(xlies,  leucine^  tyrosine,  lysine  (Neubeeg^i 
Richter  ^},  and  biliary  cotislUueTds.  ^ 

The  coloring-maiierH  of  the  blood-serum  are  very  little  known.  1 
equine  blood-serum  the  biliarj'  coloring-matter^  bilirubin,  l^sides  other  cola 
ing-matters,  often  occurs.  The  yellow  coloring-matter  of  the  serum  seen 
to  belong  to  the  group  of  liUeim,  which  are  often  called  iijX)chrom€s  or  fail 
coloring  matters.  From  ox-serum  Ivrukexberu  ^  was  able  to  isolate  wit 
amyi  alcohol  a  so-called  lipochrome  whose  solution  shows  two  absorptior 
bands,  of  which  one  encloses  the  line  F  and  the  other  lies  between  F  and  £ 

The  mineral  bodies  in  serym  and  plasma  are  qualitatively,  but  nc 
quantitatively,  the  same.  A  part  of  the  calcium,  magnesium,  and  phc« 
phone  acid  is  it? moved  on  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin.  By  means  < 
dialysis,  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride*  which  forms  the  chief  maas  c 


^  The  literature  on  this  aubjeet  rnoy  be  fount!  in  bacteriological  jounuUs  and  work 
See  also  L.  Michaelis,  Biochem.  CcntralbL,  3,  p.  693. 

^  Abelee,  Wien.  med.  Jahrb.^  1887;  Paoela  cited  from  Tirchow's  Jahresber.  f*  1901 
ISO, 

*Coinpt,  rend.  foc.  biolog.,  5G* 

*  Dcutsch,  med.  Wocheiischr.,  1904. 

•  Sitzungsber-  d.  Jen.  Gescllsch.  f.  Med.,  1885* 
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fi()-70  per  cent  of  the  total  mineral  bodies,  limensalts,  sodium  carbonate, 
and  traces  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  and  of  potassium,  may  be 
directly  shown  in  the  serum.^  Traces  of  silicic  acid,  fluorine,  copper,  iron, 
iDADganese,  and  ammonia  are  claimed  to  have  been  foimd  in  the  serum. 
As  in  most  animal  fluids,  the  chlorine  and  sodium  are  in  the  blood-serum  in 
excess  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium  (the  occurrence  of  which  in 
the  serum  is  even  doubted).  The  acids  present  in  the  ash  are  not  suflScient 
to  saturate  the  bases  found,  a  condition  which  shows  that  a  part  of  the 
bases  is  combined  with  organic  substances,  perhaps  proteins.  This  coin- 
cides also  with  the  fact  that  the  great  part  of  the  alkalies  does  not  exist 
m  the  serum  as  diffusible  alkali  compoimds,  carbonate  and  phosphate,  but 
as  non-diffusible  compounds,  protein  combinations.  According  to  Ham- 
BURGEB^  37  per  cent  of  the  alkali  of  the  serum  from  horse-blood  was  dif- 
fusible and  63  per  cent  non-diffusible. 

Iodine,  which  seems  to  be  habitually  found,  is  also  considered  as  a 
mineral  constituent  of  the  plasma  or  serum  (Gley  and  Bourcet),  while 
arsenic,  which  is  not  found  in  all  blood  occurs  only  in  human  blood 
(Gautier,  Bourcet  3).  Iodine  occurs  to  a  greater  extent  in  menstrual 
Uood  than  in  other  blood  and  does  not  exist  as  a  salt,  but  as  an  organic 
compound  (Bourcet). 

The  gases  of  the  blood-serum,  which  consist  chiefly  of  carbon  dioxide 
with  only  a  little  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  will  be  described  when  treating  of 
the  gases  of  the  blood. 

Because  of  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  plasma  only  a  few  analyses  have 
been  made.  As  an  example  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  blood-plasma 
of  the  horse  will  be  given  below.  The  analysis  No.  1  was  made  by  Hoppe- 
Setler.*  No.  2  is  the  average  of  the  results  of  three  analyses  made  by 
Hammarsten.    The  figures  are  given  for  1000  parts  of  the  plasma. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Water 908.4  917.6 

Solids 91 .6  82.4 

Total  proteins 77 .6  69.5 

Fibrin.    10.1  6.5 

Globulin 38.4 

Seralbumin 24.6 

Fat 1.2 

Extractive  substances 4.0 

Soluble  salts 6.4 

Insoluble  salts 1 .7  ^ 

Lewinsky  *  has  determined  the  total  proteins  and  the  individual  pro- 
teins in  the  blood-plasma  of  man  and  animals  with  the  following  results. 

'  See  Giirber,  Verhandl.  d.  phys.-med.  Gesellsch.  zu  Wiirzburg,  23. 

'In  regard  to  method,  see  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1898. 

'Gley  et  Bourcet,  Compt.  rend.,  130;  Bourcet,  ibid.,  131;   Gautier,  ibid.,  131. 

*Cit.  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez's  Lehrbuch  der  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  346. 

*Pfluger's  Arch.,  100. 
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Total  Protetti,  Atbymin.  Globulin.  Fibrino^n. 

Man . 72  6            40,1  28.3            4  2 

Dog. 60  a             :n.7  22.6             6,U 

i?^heep. ..72.9             38.3  30.0             4.6 

Horse 80  4             28.0  47.9             4.5 

Pig..... 80.5             44.2  29. S            6.5 

Abderhalden  has  made  complete  analyses  of  the  blood-serum  of  several 
domestic  animals.  From  these  analyses  as  well  as  from  those  made  by 
Hamm.\rstek  of  the  serum  from  human,  horse,  and  ox  blood  it  follows  that 
the  amount  of  solids  ordinarily  varies  betiveen  10-97  p.  m.  The  chief  mass 
of  the  solids  consists  of  proteins,  about  55-84  p.  m.  In  hens  Hamm.ui- 
STEN  found  much  lower  values,  namely,  54  p.  m.  solids,  with  only  39.5  p,  m, 
protein,  and  nALLiBXTRTON  foimd  only  25.4  p.  m,  protein  in  frog's  blood. 
The  relationship  betw^een  globulin  and  seralbumin  is,  as  shown  by  the 
analyses  of  Hammarsten,  Halliburton,  and  Rubbrecht,*  very  different 
for  various  animal's ,  but  may  also  vary  considerably  in  the  same  speeies  of 
animal.  In  human  blood-senim  Hammarsten  found  more  seralbumin 
than  globulin,  and  the  relationship  of  serglobulin  to  seralbumin  was  as  1 :  L5. 
Lei^insky  found  the  relationship  in  man  greater  than  1,  indeed  1 :  L39-2.13. 
In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  remaining  organic  constituents  of  the  serum 
we  refer  the  reader  to  Abderhalden 's  complete  analyses. 

In  star\*ation  it  seems,  as  first  found  by  Burckhardt  and  recently  sub- 
stantiated by  GiTHENS,2  that  the  quantity  of  globulin  relative  to  that  of 
albumin  is  mcreased.  A  change  in  the  relationship  with  a  decrease  in  the 
albimiin  and  increase  in  the  globulin  may  also  occur  in  animals  which  have 
been  made  sick  or  in  part  immune  by  inoculation  with  pathogenic  micro* 
organisms  (Langstein  and  Mayer  ^).  The  total  protein  content  is  raised 
in  nearly  all  cases.  The  amount  of  fibrinogen  in  the  plasma  is  espe- 
cially increased  by  pneumococci,  streptococci,  and  pus-«taphylococci 
(P.  Muller*). 

The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  the  serum  has  been  determined  by 
many  investigators.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  analyses  is  that  there 
exists  a  rather  close  correspondence  tietween  human  and  animal  bloorl- 
eenimi  and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  give  here  the  analysis  of  C.  ScHMiOT  * 
of  (1)  human  blood,  and  Bunge  and  Abderhalden's  analyses  (2)  of  serum 
of  ox,  huU,  sheept  goat,  pig,  rabbit,  dog»  and  cat.  The  results  correspond 
to  1000  parts  by  weight  of  the  serum. 


I 


I 


'  AbdeHtuiden,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  25;  Haniraarstcn,  Pflugor's  Arch,,  17; 
Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  7;  Hiibbrccht,  Travaux  du  laboratoire  de  I'mBtitut 
de  physiolugie  de  I/idge,  S,  1896. 

*  Burckliardt,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path,  u,  Pharm.,  16;  Githens,  Hofmeister's  Bettr&ge,  &. 

•  Hofmeister'B  Beit  rage,  6. 
*/6id..  6. 
•Cit.  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem,,  1881,  p.  439. 
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1  2 

Krf) 0.387-0.401  0.226-0.270 

Na/) 4.290-4.290  4.261-4.442 

a 3.565-3.659  3.627-4.170 

CaO 0.155-0.155  0.119-0.131 

MgO 0.101 0.040-0.046 

PA  (inorg.) 0.052-0.085 

Even  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  certain  bodies,  such  as  carbon  dioxide, 
are  driven  off  during  incineration  and  that  other  bodies,  such  as  sulphuric 
acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  are  formed  from  sulphurized  and  phosphorized 
oiganic  substances,  still  quantitative  analyses  like  the  above  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  scientific  demands  of  to-day.  They  do  not  show  the 
true  composition  and  especially  do  not  give  an  explanation  of  the 
number  of  different  ions  present  in  the  serum  or  in  other  fluids,  a  question 
which  is  of  the  greatest  physiological  importance.  An  answer  to  these 
questions  is  obtainable  only  by  physico-chemical  investigations,  which  have 
thus  far  been  used  chiefly  in  determining  the  molecular  concentration,  the 
amount  of  electrol3rtes  and  non-electrolytes,  and  the  degree  of  dissociation. 

The  molecular,  or,  as  Hamburger  calls  it,  the  osmotic  concentration  which  gives 
the  total  mmiber  of  molecules  and  ions  in  the  litre,  is  measured  by  the  osmotic 

pressure,  and  it  may  be  expressed  by  r-^  if  we  make  use  of  the  depression  of  the 

freezinff-^int  (J )  instead  of  the  osmotic  pressure,  as  a  gram-molecule  of  a  non- 
electrolyte,  or  an  equivalent  number  of  ions,  when  in  1  Htre  of  solution,  causes  a 
depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  1.85°. 

The  average  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  human  blood-senun  is 
ordmarily  given  as  J  =  —  0-526°.  According  to  Th.  Cohn^  the  actual 
depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  normal  human  blood  is  i=— 0.537°. 
This  freezing-point  depression,  it  seems,  is  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the 
SMtiof  other  mammals  that  have  been  investigated:  —0.560°  (horse)  to 
0.6iy*  (sheep).  The  molecular  concentration  of  the  blood-serum  of  various 
ffiammals  also  differs  only  slightly  in  each  case,  according  to  Bugarsky  and 
Tangl,^  and  amounts  on  an  average  to  about  0.320  mol  per  litre.  The 
average  freezing-point  depression  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  a  common 
Bait  solution  of  9  p.  m.  (i=  — 0.551°  to  —0.561°),  and  at  present  such  a 
solution  b  considered  as  a  physiological  salt  solution  for  man  and  other 


The  conditions  are  otherwise  with  sea-animals  which  live  in  a  medium 
rich  in  salts.  According  to  Bottazzi  the  blood  (or  the  fluid  of  the  cavities) 
of  mvertebrate  sea-animals  has  an  osmotic  pressure  which  corresponds  to 
an  average  freezing-point  depression  of  J  =  —  2.29°,  i.e.,  exactly  the  same 

^MitteiL  aus  d.  Grenzgeb.  d.  Mediz.  u.  Chir.,  15. 

'In  regard  to  the  literature  on  this  subject  we  refer  to  Hamburger,  Osmotischer 
Dniek  und  lonenlehre,  from  which  the  author  obtained  most  of  the  facts  given.  See 
alioHdber,  Physikalische  Chemie  der  Zelle  und  der  Gewebe,  2.  Aufl.,  1906. 
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as  the  sea-water  in  which  they  live.  In  the  cartilaginous  fishes  nearly  the 
game  conditions  exist,  while  in  the  Teleostei  the  osmotic  pressure  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  sea-water,  but  is  about  one  half  greater  than  the 
blood  of  land -vertebrates*  The  Teleostei  arc  the  first  in  the  scale  of  de- 
velopment of  animals  to  show  an  independence  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
the  inner  fluids  from  the  surrounding  media. 

The  researches  of  Fredericq  ^  have  led  to  the  same  results*  In  the 
sea-invertebrates  examined  the  blood  (the  haemolymph)  had  the  same 
molecular  concentration  and  same  salt  content  as  the  exterior  medium. 
In  plagiostoma  the  blood  had,  with  equal  molecular  concentration »  a  con* 
siderably  lower  salt  content  than  the  sea-water.  The  equality  of  the 
molecular  concentration  was  maintained  in  these  cases  by  a  high  urea 
content.  In  all  bony  fishes  of  salt  and  fresh  waters  and  in  fresh-water 
crabs  the  blood  difTers  markedly  m  regard  to  molecular  concentration,  as 
well  as  in  salt  content,  from  the  exterior  medium. 

There  are  recorded  a  great  nunilier  of  investigations  on  the  changes  in 
the  osmotic  pressure  or  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  blood-serum 
under  various  physiological  conditions  as  well  as  in  disease,  but  still  it  is  no 
doubt  too  early  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  from  these  observations. 

As  seen  from  the  above,  blood-serum  contains  electrolytes  as  well  ad 
non-electrolytes.  Of  the  latter  the  proteins  and  also  sugar,  fat^  lecithin, 
urea,  and  the  so-called  extractive  bodies  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  electrolytes  comprise  the  various  ions  and  the  oodissociated  molecules 
of  the  salts  of  the  serum.  The  electrolytes  are  the  only  constituents  of 
the  serum  which  conduct  the  electric  current,  while  the  non-electrolytes 
retard  the  conductivity.  The  degree  of  dissociation  can  also  be  calculated 
from  the  determination  of  the  conductivity  of  the  !)Iood-serum. 

The  coefficient  of  dissociation  is»  according  to  AnnHENitrs,  the  relationship 
between  the  number  of  ions  in  a  solution  and  the  number  of  ions  which  would 
be  present  if  the  electrolytes  were  com[»Ietely  dissociated.  As  the  eoiiducti\'ity 
of  a  solution  of  electrolytes  is  determined  by  the  numlier  of  ions  (admitting  that 
the  migration  velocity  of  the  ions  is  the  same  for  different  dilutions)^  the  above 

coefficient  «  can  be  calculated  by  the  formula  nt  =  T^.     In  this  formula  i*  repre- 

sents  the  conductivity  of  the  original  dihition  (i.e.,  of  the  undiluted  serum)  and 
>PB  the  conductivity  of  the  completely  dissociated  molecules  (ions)  after  suffi- 
ciently strong  dilution  of  the  serum  with  water. 

According  to  the  above  principle  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  serum  has 
been  determined  Ijy  several  investigators,  especially  Bugarsky  and  Tangl, 
Okir-Blom,  and  Viola,  This  last  investigator  found  that  the  degree  of 
dissociation  of  the  blood-serum  of  healthy  human  beings  was  equal  to 
0.68-0.73.      According  to   Hambdkger  the  results  thus  obtained  experi- 


'  Ait:h.  de BioL, 20.    Gted  from  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol, Id, p.  21. 
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meDtally  must  be  a  little  too  low  for  certain  reasons,  and  we  therefore  can 
eoQsider  the  dissociation  coefficient  to  be  between  0.65  and  0.82. 

As  above  stated,  the  non-electrolytes  have  a  retarding  action  upon  the  con- 
daetivity,  and  according  to  Bugarskt  and  Tangl  each  gram  of  protein  in  100 
ex.  of  serum  diminishes  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  serum  about  2.5  per 
cent.  Bymakine  use  of  this  fact,  the  corrected  conductivity  of  the  electrolytes 
present  can  be  determined  from  the  conductivity.  The  corrected  conductivity 
IS  ptftly  dependent  upon  the  chlorides  and  partly  upon  the  other  salts  (which  are 
Deady  identical  with  the  quantity  of  Na,CO,).  If  the  amount  of  NaCl  of  the 
serum  is  determined  by  analysis  we  can  calculate  the  conductivity  of  theother  salts 
by  subtracting  the  calculated  conductivity  of  a  solution  of  NaCl  of  similar  con- 
eentration  (w^ch  can  be  done  according  to  Kohlrausch's  method)  from  the  total 
corrected  conductivity.  From  these  results  we  can  calculate  the  molecular 
concentration  of  the  chlorides  and  of  the  non-chlorides.  The  sum  of  these  two 
is  subtracted  from  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  serum,  when  the  molecular 
conoentration  of  the  non-electrolytes  is  obtained. 

BuGARSKY  and  Tangl  have  made  physico-chemical  analyses  of  blood- 
serum  of  certain  mammals  according  to  the  principle  given  above.  They 
found  that  the  molecular  concentration  was,  on  an  average,  about  0.320 
mol  per  litre,  that  about  three  fourths  of  the  total  dissolved  molecules 
d  blood-serum  were  electrol3rtes,  although  the  serum  contained  about 
71>-80  p.  m.  proteid  and  10  p.  m.  inorganic  bodies,  and  also  that  three 
fourths  of  the  quantity  of  electrolytes  consisted  of  NaCl.  Viola  and  Bous- 
QUET  have  recorded  less  complete  osmotic  chemical  analyses  of  blood-serum 
of  diseased  and  healthy  human  beings,  making  use  of  methods  somewhat 
different  in  principle. 

In  the  determination  of  the  alkalinity  of  blood  and  blood-serum,  up  to 
the  present  time  we  have  estimated  the  amount  of  alkali  by  titration  with 
an  acid.  We  cannot  dispense  with  such  determinations,  although  they  do 
not  yield  any  information  as  to  the  true  alkalinity,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  results  are  dependent  upon  the  indicator  used,  because  we  understand 
as  true  alkalinity  the  concentration  of  the  hydroxyl  ions.  The  Na2C03 
is  in  aqueous  solution  more  or  less  dissociated  into  2Na"*"  and  CO3" ,  depend- 
ing upon,  the  dilution.  The  CO3"  ions  combine  partly  ^^ith  the  H+  ions 
of  the  dissociated  water,  forming  HCO3",  and  the  corresponding  HO"  ions 
produce  the  alkaline  reaction.  If  now,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  acid,  a 
few  of  the  HO"  ions  are  removed,  then  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  a  new 
quantity  of  Na2C03  is  dissociated,  and  this  process  is  repeated  every  time 
anew  quantity  of  acid  is  added  until  all  the  carbonate  is  dissociated.  The 
dissociation  of  the  carbonate  existing  in  the  original  concentration,  upon 
^ch  the  number  of  HO"  ions  is  dependent,  cannot  therefore  be  determined 
by  titraticm.  For  these  reasons  Hober  has  worked  out  a  physico-chemical 
Dtethod  of  determining  alkalinity,  based  upon  Nernst's  theory  of  liquid 
duuns.  This  method  was  used  later  by  Farkas,  Franckel,  and  Hober 
«fter  a  few  changes.    The  investigations  of  these  last-mentioned  experi- 
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meiiters  show  that  the  concentration  of  the  hydrox>^l  ions  in  blood-serum 
and  blood  Is  nearly  the  same  as  in  distilled  water,  and  that  these  fluids  am 
nearly  neutral  in  behavior,  which  fact  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid.  Friedenthal,^  by  testing  senim  with  phenolphthalein,  airived  at 
similar  results. 

n.   THE  FORM-ELEMEIfTS  OF  THE  BLOOD. 
The  Red  Blood -Corpuscles. 

The  blood-eorpuscles  are  round,  biconcave  disks  i^ithout  membrane  and 
nucleus  in  man  and  mammalia  (wth  the  exception  of  the  liama,  the  camel, 
and  their  congeners).  In  the  latter  animals,  as  also  in  birds,  amphibia,  and 
fishes  (with  the  except ioa  of  the  Cyclostoma),  the  corpuscles  have  in  general 
a  nucleus,  arc  bit^onvcx  and  more  or  less  elliptical.  The  size  varies  in 
different  animals.  Li  man  they  have  an  average  diameter  of  7  to  8  ;i 
(/J =0.001  mm.)  and  a  maximum  thickness  of  L9  /i.  They  are  heavier 
than  the  bloud-plasma  or  serum,  and  therefore  sink  in  these  liquids.  In 
the  dischargied  blood  they  may  lie  sometimes  with  their  flat  surfaces  to* 
get  her.  forming  a  cylinder  like  a  rol!  of  coin  (rouleaux).  The  reason  for 
this  phenomenon,  wliich  is  considered  as  an  agglutination,  has  not  been 
sufficiently  studied,  but  as  it  may  be  observed  in  delibrinated  blood  it  seems 
probable  that  the  formation  of  fibrin  has  nothing  to  do  i^ith  it. 

The  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  different  in  the  blood  of  various 
animals.  In  the  blood  of  man  there  are  generally  5  million  red  corpuscles 
in  1  c.mm.,  and  in  woman  4  to  4.5  million. 

The  blood-cor|>uscles  consist  essentially  of  two  chief  constituents,  the 
stroma,  which  forma  the  real  protoplasm,  and  the  intraglobular  contents^ 
whose  chief  constituent  is  hirmoglobin.  We  cannot  state  anything  posi- 
tive for  the  present  in  regard  to  a  more  detailed  arrangement,  and  the  views 
on  this  subject  are  somewhat  divergent.  The  two  following  views  arc 
more  or  less  related  to  each  other.  According  to  one  view  the  blood- 
corpuscles  consist  of  a  membrane  which  encloses  a  hsemogloliin  solution, 
while  the  other  view  considers  the  stroma  as  a  protoplasmic  structure 
soaked  with  haemoglobin.  This  latter  \iew  is  in  accord  with  the  assump- 
tion as  to  an  outside  boundar>'-layer. 

Thus  according  to  Hamburger  the  stroma  forms  a  protoplasmic  net 
in  whose  meshes  there  exists  a  red  fluid  or  semi-fluid  mass  which  consists 
in  great  measure  of  hemoglobin.  This  mass  represents  the  water- attract- 
ing force  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  besides  this  it  is  also  considered  that 
the  outer  protoplasmic  boundaiy  is  semi- permeable,  i.e.,  permeable  to 
water  but  not  permeable  to  certain  cr^'stalloids.    The  researches  of  Koppe, 


*H5ber.  Pfliiger's  Arch..  81  and  99;    Farkas,  see   Biochcm.  Centralbl.,  1,  626; 
Fraockel,  Paiiger's  Arch.,  96;  Friedentbal,  Zeitschr.  f.  allg.  Physiol,  1  and  4. 
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Albrecht,  Pascucci,  Rywosch,^  and  others  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
special  envelope  or  boundary-layer,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  outer 
layer  contains  so-called  lipoids,  such  as  cholesterin,  lecithin,  and  similar 
bodies. 

The  red  blood-corpuscles  retain  their  volume  in  a  salt  solution  which 
has  the  same  osmotic  pressure  as  the  serum  of  the  same  blood,  although 
they  may  change  their  form  in  such  solutions,  becoming  more  spherical, 
and  may  also  imdergo  a  chemical  change  (Hamburger,  Hedin,  and  others). 
Such  a  salt  solution  is  isotonic  ^  with  the  blood-serum,  and  its  concentra- 
tion for  a  NaCl  solution  is  approximately  9  p.  m.  for  human  and  mam- 
malian blood.  A  solution  of  greater  concentration,  a  hyperisotonic  solu- 
tion, abstracts  water  from  the  blood-corpuscles  until  osmotic  equilibrium 
is  established,  hence  the  corpuscles  shrink  and  their  volume  becomes 
smaller.  In  solutions  of  less  concentration,  hypisotonic  solutions,  the  cor- 
puscles swell  up,  due  to  the  taking  up  of  water,  and  this  swelling  may  be 
so  great,  as  on  diluting  the  blood  with  water,  that  the  haemoglobin  b  sepa- 
rated from  the  stroma  and  passes  into  the  watery  solution.  This  process 
b  called  hcemolysis. 

A  haemolysis  may  also  be  brought  about  by  alternately  freezing  and 
thawing  the  blood,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  various  chemical  substances, 
which  act  as  protoplasmic  poisons.  These  bodies  are  ether,  chloroform, 
alkalies,  bile-acids,  solanin,  saponin,  and  also  the  saponin  substances,  which 
have  a  very  strong  haemolytic  action.  Of  special  interest  in  this  regard 
are  the  haemolysines,  which  act  like  toxines.  These  hsemolysines  may  be 
metabolic  products  of  bacteria  and  may  be  formed  by  higher  plants  and 
by  animals,  such  as  snakes,  toads,  bees,  spiders,  and  others.  Finally, 
the  hffimolysines  or  globulicidal  bodies,  occurring  normally  in  blood-sera 
or  produced  in  the  immunization  of  the  blood,  also  belong  here. 

It  seems  that  haemolysis  is  brought  about  in  various  cases  in  different  wa3rs. 
In  the  hemolysis  by  means  of  water  we  are  probably  dealing  with  a  destruction 
or  rapture  of  the  boundary- layer,  while  such  bodies  as  ether,  chloroform,  alkalies, 
bile-acids,  and  saponin  substances,  which  dissolve  lipoids  or  form  combinations 
therewith,  in  this  way  cause  the  passage  of  the  haemoglobin  to  the  outside 
(KoppE,  Ransom  and  Robert,  Peskind,  Pascucci).  The  action  of  other 
hsmolysines,  such  as  snake- venom  and  tetanotoxine,  seems  to  be  an  action  con- 
nected with  the  lecithin  (Kyes,  Pascucci  ■). 

'See  Hambuiger,  Osmotischer  Druck  tind  lonenlehre,  1902;  Kappe,  Pfliiger's 
'Areh.,  99  and  107;  Albrecht,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  19;  Pascucci,  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge, 
€;  Rywosch,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  19. 

'The  work  of  Hambuiger,  Hedin,  Eykman,  K5ppe,  and  others  on  isotonism,  and 
the  literature  on  this  subject,  may  be  found  in  Hamburger,  Osmotischer  Druck  und 
looedehre,  1902. 

'Koppe,  L  c;  PeBkind,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  12;  Ransom  and  Kobert,  cited 
by  Pascuod,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  6;  Kyes,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41,  and  BerL 
kliD.  Woebenadir.,  1904. 
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WTien  the  hseraoglobin  is  separated  from  the  so-called  stroma  by  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  dilution  with  water  the  stroma  is  found  in  the  solution  in  tm 
swollen  condition.     By  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide,  by  the  careful  addi- 
tion of  acids,  acid  salts,  tincture  of  iodine,  or  certain  other  bodies,  this 
residue,  rich  in  proteins,  condenses,  and  in  many  cases  the  form  of  the 
blood-corpuscles    may    be    again    obtained.     This   residue,  the    so-called 
ghosts  or  stromata  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  can  also  be  directly  colored 
in  dilute  blood  by  methyl  violet  and  in  this  way  detectetl  (Kqppe),  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  isolate  it  for  chemical  investigation.     In  the 
following  pages  we  mean  by  the  name  stroma  only  that  residue  that  re- 
mans after  the  removal  of  haemoglobin  and  other  bodies  soluble  in  water. 

To  isolate  the  stromata  from  the  blood-corpuscles,  they  are  wa*^hed  first 
by  diluting  the  blood  with  10-20  vols,  of  a  1-2  per  cent  common  salt 
solution  and  then  separating  the  mixture  by  centrifugal  force  or  by 
allowing  it  to  sttmd  at  a  low^  temperature.  This  is  repeated  a  few  tiraesi 
until  the  blood-curpuscles  are  freed  from  serum.  These  purified  blood- 
corpiiscles  are,  according  to  Wooldridge,  mixed  with  5-6  vols,  of  water, 
and  then  a  little  ether  is  added  until  complete  solution  is  olitained.  The 
leucocytes  gradually  settle  to  the  l>ottoui,  a  movement  whicli  may  be 
accelerated  by  centrifugal  force,  and  the  liquid  whicli  separates  therefrom 
is  very  carefully  treated  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  KHSO4  until  it  is 
about  as  dense  as  the  original  blood.  The  separated  stromata  are  collected 
on  a  filter  and  quickly  washed.  PAftCUCCi.i  on  the  contrar\%  treats  the 
ma.ss  of  corpuscles  with  15-20  vols,  of  a  ^  saturated  ammonium-sulphate 
solution,  allows  the  corpuscles  to  settle,  siphons  off  the  fluid,  repeatedly 
centrifuges,  allows  the  residue  to  dry  quickly  (on  porcelain  plate,s)  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  then  washes  with  %vater  until  the  l>lood-pigments 
and  the  other  soluble  bodies  are  dissoh^ed  out. 

WooLDRinGE  found  as  constituents  of  the  stromata  lecithin,  cholesiennf 
niidcoalhiimin,  and  a  globulin  which,  according  to  Halliburton,  is  prob- 
ably a  nucleoproteid  which  he  calls  cell-globidin.  No  nuclein  substances 
or  seralbumin  or  proteoses  could  te  detected  by  Hax.liburton  and 
Friend.  According  to  Pascucci.  the  stromata  (from  horse-blood)  consists 
of  J  cholesterin  and  lecithin  {besides  a  Uttle  cerebroside),  and  3  protein 
substances  and  mineral  bodies.  The  nucleated  red  blood'Corpuscles  of 
the  bird  contain,  according  to  Plosz  and  Hdppe-Seyler,^  nudHn  and  a 
protein  which  swells  to  a  slimy  mass  in  a  10  per  cent  common  salt  solution, 
and  which  seems  to  be  closel}^  related  to  the  hyaline  substance  {hya- 
Hne  stibstance  of  Ro\ida,  see  page  141)  occurring  in  the  lymph-cells.  In 
the  mass  extracted   by  alcohol   from  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  hen, 


'  Hofmeist^r's  Beitrftge,  6. 

'  Woold ridge,  Arch.  f.  (Anat  n.) 
Journal  of  Physiol. »  10;  Halliburton, 
rulersucb.,  510. 
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AcKEMiANN^  found  3.93  per  cent  phosphorus  and  17.2  per  cent  nitrogen, 

wiich  on  calculation  gave  42.10  per  cent  nucleic  acid  and  57.82  per  cent 

ikone.    The  non-nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  are,  as  a  rule,  ver}'  poor 

in  protein,  but  are  rich  in  haemoglobin;  the  nucleated  corpuscles  are  richer 

ID  protein  and  poorer  in  haemoglobin  than  the  non-nucleated. 

A  gelatinous,  fibrin-like  protein  body  may  be  obtained  from  the  red 
blood-corpuficles  imder  certain  circumstances.  This  fibrin-like  mass  has 
been  observed  on  freezing  and  then  thawing  the  sediment  of  the  blood- 
ooipiiscles,  or  on  discharging  the  spark  from  a  large  Leyden  jar  through 
the  blood,  or  on  dissolving  the  blood-corpuscles  of  one  kind  of  animal  in 
the  serum  of  another  (Landgis,  stromor fibrin) ;  i.e.,  in  the  so-called  hcem- 
ag^utination,  a  clumping  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  into  clusters  takes 
place.  This  agglutination  can  be  brought  about  by  bodies  similar  to  the 
hxmolysines  and  also  by  serum  constituents  produced  normally  or  by 
immunization.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  a  fibrin  formation  from  the 
stroma  takes  place.  Fibrinogen  has  only  been  detected  in  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  frogs'  blood  (Alex.  Schmidt  and  Semmer  ^). 

Closely  related  to  the  anatomical  and  chemical  structure  of  the  erythro- 
cytes is  the  question  which  is  important,  for  the  metabolism  in  the  blood, 
as  to  the  permeability  of  the  erythrocytes,  that  is,  their  power  of  taking 
up  substances  of  different  kinds.  On  this  subject  we  have  the  researches 
of  Gr9ns,  Eykman,  Overton,  KQppe,  and  especially  those  of  Ham- 
burger and  his  collaborators,  and  of  Hedin.^  As  a  result  of  these 
researches,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  blood-corpuscles  are  completely 
impermeable  for  the  ordinary  varieties  of  sugar,  for  arabite  and  mannite, 
and,  as  it  appears,  also  for  the  cations  Ca++,  Sr++,  Ba"*""*",  Mg"*""**.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  permeable  for  NH4+  ions,  as  also  for  acids  and  alkalies.* 
They  are  also  permeable  for  alcohols  (more  readily  the  fewer  hydroxyl 
groups  the  molecule  contains),  aldehydes  (with  the  exception  of  paralde- 
hyde), ketones,  ethers,  esters,  urea,  bile  salts,  and  other  compounds.  They 
arc  only  slightly  permeable  for  amino-acids.  Towards  the  neutral  potas- 
sium and  sodium  salts,  according  to  Koppe  and  Hamburger,  the  blood- 
corpuscles  are  impermeable  for  the  cations  K+  and  Na"*",  and  permeable, 
on  the  contrary,  for  the  anions  when  an  exchange  of  an  anion,  for  example 
OO3",  in  the  blood-corpuscles  is  possible  with  an  anion  in  the  outer  fluid, 
for  example  with  CI",  Br",  NO3",  etc.  Hober  ^  has  further  shown  that 
the  blood-corpuscles  are  permeable    for  anions    under   the  influence  of 

'Zeitschr.  f.  phjrsiol.  Chexn.,  43. 

'Landois,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1874,  421;  Schmidt,  Pfluger's  Arch., 
11, 550-559. 

'  In  regard  to  the  literature,  see  Hamburger,  Osmotischer  Druck-  und  lonenlehre. 
*  See  Hdber,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  101  and  102. 
■Pfliiger'B  Arch.,  102 
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carbon  dioxide.  Such  an  exchange  of  ions  can  be  especially  observed, 
according  to  Hamburger,  in  the  erythrocytes  suspended  in  NaCl  solution 
and  treated  with  CO2,  when  the  outer  fluid  becomes  alkaline,  due  to  the 
formation  of  Na2C03  by  the  migration  of  CI"  ions  into  the  corpuscles  and 
an  outward  migration  of  the  COa"  ions.  For  every  one  bivalent  CO3" 
ion  there  must  migrate  inward  two  univalent  CI"  ions;  but  as  every  ion 
irrespective  of  whether  it  is  uni-  or  bivalent  has  the  same  osmotic  pressure, 
therefore  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood-corpuscles  must  be  raised,  and 
hence  a  swelling  up  takes  place,  due  to  their  taking  up  water.  The  question 
as  to  how  far  these  observations  can  be  applied  to  the  blood-corpuscles 
in  their  serum,  i.e.,  to  the  blood,  requires  further  proofs.^ 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  red  corpuscles  will  be  treated  in  connection 
with  their  quantitative  constitution. 

The  constituent  of  the  blood-corpuscles  existing  in  greatest  quantity  is 
the  red  pigment  haemoglobin. 

Blood-pigments. 

According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  the  coloring-matter  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  is  not  in  a  free  state,  but  combined  with  some  other  substance. 
The  crystalline  coloring-matter,  the  haemoglobin  or  oxyhsemoglobin,  which 
may  be  isolated  from  the  blood,  is  considered,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler, 
as  a  cleavage  product  of  this  compound,  and  it  acts  in  many  ways  un- 
like the  questionable  compound  itself.  This  compound  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  uncrj^stallizable.  It  strongly  decomposes  hydrogen  peroxide 
\\dthout  being  oxidized  itself;  it  shows  a  greater  resistance  to  certain 
chemical  reagents  (as  potassium  ferric3^anide)  than  the  free  coloring- 
matter;  and,  lastly,  it  gives  off  its  loosely  combined  oxygen  much  more  easily 
in  vacuum  than  the  free  pigment.  To  distinguish  between  the  cleavage 
products,  the  haemoglobin  and  the  oxy haemoglobin,  Hoppe-Seyler  calls 
the  compound  of  the  blood-coloring  matter  of  the  venous  blood-corpuscles 
phlebin,  and  that  of  the  arterial  arterin.  Other  investigators,  such  as 
H.  U.  Robert  and  Bohr,^  the  latter  calling  the  pigment  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  hcBmochrom^  are  of  a  similar  opinion.  Since  the  above-mentioned 
combinations  of  the  blood-coloring  matters  with  other  bodies,  for  example 
(if  they  really  do  exist)  with  lecithin,  have  not  been  closely  studied,  the 
following  statements  will  apply  only  to  the  free  pigment,  the  haemoglobin. 

The  color  of  the  blood  depends  in  part  on  hcemoglobin  and  in  part  on  a 
molecular  combination  of  this  substance  with  oxygen,  the  oxyhcemoglobin, 

*  See  Petry,  HofmeiBter  s  Beitrfige,  3. 

*  Hoppe-S^ler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  13,  479;  H.  U.  Kobert,  Das  Wirbdtier- 
blut  in  mikro-krutaUogr.  Hiimicht,  Stuttgart,  1901;  Bohr,  Gentralbl.  f.  PhyaioL,  17, 
p.  688. 
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We  find  in  blood  after  asphyxiation  almost  exclusively  haemoglobin,  in' 
arterial  blood  disproportionately  large  amounts  of  oxyhaemoglobin,  and  in 
venous  blood  a  mixture  of  both.  Blood-coloring  matters  are  found  also  in 
striated  as  well  as  in  certain  smooth  muscles,  and  lastly  in  solution  in 
different  invertebrates.  The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  human  blood  may 
indeed  be  somewhat  variable  imder  different  circumstances,  but  amounts 
to  about  14  per  cent  on  an  average,  or  8.5  grams  for  each  kilo  of  the 
weight  of  the  body. 

Hemoglobin  belongs  to  the  group  of  compound  proteids  and  yields  as 
cleavage  products,  besides  very  small  amounts  of  volatile  fatty  acids  and 
other  bodies,  chiefly  a  protein  globin  and  a  coloring-matter,  hcemochromogen 
(about  4  per  cent),  contjdning  iron,  which  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  is 
easily  oxidized  into  hosm/xtin. 

As  first  shown  by  Schunck  and  Marchlewski,  and  especially  by  the 
woik  of  the  latter,  a  close  relationship  exists  between  chlorophyll  and  the 
blood-pigment,  because  a  derivative  of  the  first,  phylloporphyrin,  stands 
ven'  close  in  certain  regards  to  a  derivative  of  the  blood-pigment  haema- 
toporphyrin.  By  the  investigations  of  Nencki  in  conjunction  with  March- 
lewski and  Zaleski,^  it  was  shown  that  hsemopyrol  could  be  prepared 
from  the  derivatives  of  both  the  leaf-pigment  and  the  blood-pigments  by 
reduction.  The  fact  that  chlorophyll  and  blood-pigments  are  closely 
related  and  are  constructed  from  the  same  mother-substance  is  of  the 
greatest  biological  importance. 

The  hiemoglobin  prepared  from  different  kinds  of  blood  has  not  exactly 
the  sanae  composition,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  different 
haemoglobins.  The  analyses  by  different  investigators  of  the  haemoglobin 
from  the  same  kind  of  blood  do  not  always  agree  with  one  another,  which 
probably  depends  upon  the  somewhat  varying  methods  of  preparation. 
The  following  analyses  are  given  as  examples  of  the  constitution  of  different 
hsBmoglobins: 

Hamoglobin  firom  the         C         H  N  S         Fe         O  PaOs 

I>og 53.85  7.32  16.17  0.390  0.430  21.84     ....  (Hoppb-Seyler) 

" 54.57  7.22  16.38  0.568  0.336  20.93      ....  (Jaquet) 

Horee 54.87  6.97  17.31  0.650  0.470  19.73      ....  (Kossel) 

"    51.15  6.76  17.94  0.390  0.335  23.43      ....  (Zinoffsky) 

Ox 54.66  7.25  17.70  0.447  0.400  19.543    ....  (Hufner) 

Pig 54.17  7.38  16.23  0.660  0.430  21.360    ....  (Oiro) 

*' 54.71  7.38  17.43  0.479  0.399  19.602    ....  (HttFNER) 

GuineMig 54.12  7.36  16.78  0.580  0.480  20.680    ....  (Hoppe-Seyler) 

SquirreL 54.09  7.39  16.09  0.400  0.590  21.440    ....  *' 

Goo8e 54.26  7.10  16.21  0.540  0.430  20.690  0.770  " 

Hen 52.47  7.19  16.45  0.857  0.335  22.500  0.197  (Jaquet) 

'  Schunck  and  Marchlewski,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  278,  284,  288, 290;  Nencki, 
Ber.  d.  deutach.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  29;  Marchlewski  and  Nencki,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem. 
GettDadi..  S4;  Nencki  and  Zaleski,  ibid.;  Marchlewski,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1902,  I. 
1016;  Zaleski,  Zdtachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37. 
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The  question  whether  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  hsmoglobm 
from  birds  exists  as  a  contamination  or  as  a  constituent  has  not  been 
decided.  According  to  Inoko  the  haemoglobin  from  goose-blood  consists 
of  a  combination  between  nucleic  acid  and  haemoglobin.  In  the  haemo- 
globin from  the  horae  (Zinofpsky),  the  pig,  and  the  ox  (Hufner)  we  have 
1  atom  of  iron  to  2  atoms  of  sulphur,  while  in  the  haemoglobin  from  the 
dog  (Jaquet)  the  relation  is  1  to  3.  From  the  data  of  the  elementary 
analysis,  as  also  from  the  amount  of  loosely  combined  oxygen,  Hufner^ 
has  calculated  the  molecular  weight  of  dog-haemoglobin  as  14  129  and  the 
formula  C636Hio25Ni64FeS30i8i.  According  to  the  more  recent  determina- 
tions  of  HtJFNER  and  Jaquet,^  ox-haemoglobin  contains  an  average  of 
0.336  per  cent  iron,  from  which  a  molecular  weight  of  16  669  may  be  cal- 
culated. The  haemoglobin  from  various  kinds  of  blood  not  only  shows  a 
diverse  constitution,  but  also  a  different  solubility  and  crystalline  form, 
and  a  varying  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization;  hence  we  infer  that 
there  are  several  kinds  of  haemoglobin.  Bohr  is  a  very  zealous  advocate 
of  this  supposition.  He  has  been  able  to  obtain  haemoglobins  from  dog- 
and  horse-blood,  by  fractional  crystallization,  which  had  different  powers 
of  combining  with  oxygen  and  contained  different  quantities  of  iron. 
Hoppe-Seyler  had  already  prepared  two  different  forms  of  haemoglobin 
crystals  from  horse-blood,  and  Bohr  concludes  from  all  these  observations 
that  the  ordinary  hsemoglobin  consists  of  a  mixture  of  different  haemo- 
globins. In  opposition  to  this  statement,  Hufner  ^  has  shown  that  only 
one  hsemoglobin  exists  in  ox-blood,  and  that  this  is  probably  true  for 
the  blood  of  many  other  animals. 

Oxyhaemoglobin,  which  has  also  been  called  a£MATOGLOBULiN  or 
H^MATocRYSTALLiN,  is  a  molccular  combination  of  haemoglobin  and  oxy- 
gen. For  each  molecule  of  haemoglobin  1  molecule  of  oxygen  is  present; 
and  the  amount  of  loosely  combined  oxygen  which  is  imited  to  1  gram  of 
haemoglobin  (of  the  ox)  has  been  determined  by  HtiFXER*  as  1.34  c.c. 
(calculated  at  0®  C.  and  760  mm.  mercury). 

According  to  Bohr,  the  facts  are  different.  He  differentiates  between  four 
oxyhaemoglobins,  according  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  absorb,  namely, 
«-»  ?'i  T'  and  ^-oxyhaemoglobin,  all  having  the  same  absorption-spectrum  and  1 

'  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untereuch.,  370;  Jaquet,  Zeitfichr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
14  2(H);  Kossel.  ?/wW.,  2.  150;  Zinoffsky.  i6m/.,  10;  Hiifner,  Beitr.  z.  Physiol.,  Festschr. 
f.  C.  Ludwig  1887, 74-81.  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  22;  Otto,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
Chem.,  7.    Inoko,  ibid.,  18. 

^  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol,  1894. 

*  Bohr,  '•  Sur  les  combinaisons  de  Th^moglobine  avec  Toxyg^e,"  Extrait  du 
Bulletin  de  r.Acaddmic  Royale  Danoise  des  sciences,  1890;  also  Centralbl.  £.  PhjrsioL, 
1890,  249.  Hoppo-Seyler,  Zeitechr.  f  physiol.  Chem.,  2;  H  fner,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u) 
Phytqol..  1894. 

*  Arch.  f.  (Anat    u.)  Physiol.,  1901,  Suppl. 
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gram  combining  with  respectively  0.4,  0.8,  1.7,  and  2.7  c.c.  oxygen  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  and  with  an  oxygen  pressure  of  150  mm.  mercury.  The 
r-oxyhaemoglobin  is  the  ordinary  one  obtained  bv  the  customary  method  of 
preparation.  Bohr  designates  as  a-oxy hemoglobin  the  crystalline  powder 
obtained  by  drying  ;rK)xyhsemoglobin  in  the  air.  On  dissolving  a-oxyhsemo- 
globin  in  water  it  is  converted  into  ^-oxyhemoglobin  without  decomposition,  and 
the  quantity  of  iron  is  increased.  On  keeping  a  solution  of  r-oxyhajmoglobin 
in  a  sealed  tube  it  is  transformed  into  d-oxyhsemoglobin,  although  the  exact 
conditions  under  which  this  change  takes  place  are  not  known.  According  to 
HuFNER '  these  are  nothing  but  mixtures  of  genuine  and  partly  decomposed 
haemoglobins. 

The  ability  of  haemoglobin  to  take  up  oxygen  seems  to  be  a  function  of 
the  iron  it  contains,  and  when  this  is  calculated  as  about  0.33-0.40  per 
cent,  then  1  atom  of  iron  in  the  haemoglobin  corresponds  to  about  2  atoms 
or  1  molecule  of  oxygen.     By  increasing  the  partial  pressure  as  well  as 
b>'  increasing  the  quantities  of  oxygen,  the  haemoglobin  in  solution  takes 
up  more  oxygen,  until  it  is  completely  saturated,  when   1  molecule  of 
hemoglobin  is  combined  with  1  molecule  of  oxygen.    Still  this  reaction 
b  re\^rsible   according   to   the   type  l(Hb)-M(02)  <=*l(OHb),  and   ^ith 
diminished  oxygen  pressure  a  dissociation  must  take  place  with  the  giving 
up  of  oxygen  and  a  re-formation  of  haemoglobin.    The  equilibrium  between 
oxyhemoglobin,  hemoglobin,  and  oxygen  is  determined  according  to  the 
law  of  mass-action,  and  according  to  the   investigations  of  Hufner  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  relationship  between  oxyhemoglobin  (OHb)  and 
hemoglobm  (Hb);  at  every  desired  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen,  by  a 
formula  suggested  by  him.     According  to  Bohr^  this  formula  does  not 
have  suflScient  basis  and  does  not  correspond  to  the  facts.    Bohr  found, 
in  opposition  to  Hufxer's  statements,  that  with  the  same  oxygen  tension 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  a  hemoglobin  solution  changes  with  the  con- 
centration, and  that  a  dilute  solution  combines  with  more  oxygen,  calculated 
per  1  gram  hemoglobin,  than  a  concentrated  solution.    Bohr  suggested 
another  formula  expressing  the  relationship  between  the  ox^^gen  absorp- 
tion and  the  oxygen  tension,  based  upon  the  assumption  that,  besides  the 
dissociation  of  the  oxygen-hemoglobin   compound,  a  dissociation  of  the 
hemoglobin  into  a  part  containing  iron  and  a  part  not  containing  iron  also 
takes  place.    This  formula,  which  in  fact  accords  well  with  Bohr's  findings, 
is  nevertheless  only  true  for  a  hemoglobin  solution  and  not  for  blood,  as, 
according  to  Bohr,  the  blood-pigment  in  the  blood-corpuscles  (the  hemo- 
chrom)  is  changed  on   being   converted   into  hemoglobin.    Henri   also 
finds  that   Hufner's  formula  for  the   dissociation  of  oxyhemoglobin  is 
not  useful,  basing  his  claim  upon  theoretical   considerations  and  upon 
unfinished  investigations. 

'Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  physiol.,  1894. 

'Bohr,  CentralbL  f.  Physiol.,  17  pp.  682  and  688;  Henri,  Conipt.  rend.  foc.  biolog.. 
56. 
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The  native  pigment,  the  hsemochromi  combines,  according  to  Bohr,  m 
maximo  with  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  as  the  coirespondmg  hiemo- 
globin,  when  the  latter  is  prepared  without  the  use  of  means  ha\ing  a  strong 
action;  still  from  this  it  does  not  follow  that  the  oxygen  combination  in 
ha?mochrom  is  identical  with  that  in  hemoglobin.  According  to  Bohr 
thiia  is  not  the  case,  at  least  with  diminished  pressuie,  for  with  low  oxygen 
tension  more  oxygen  is  taken  up  by  the  blood  than  by  a  corresponding 
hsemoglobin  solution.  The  curve  showing  the  oxj^gen  absorption  is  lower 
in  this  case  for  a  hfemoglobin  solution  than  for  blood.  The  reason  for 
this  lies,  according  to  Bohr,  in  the  fact  that  the  tension  curve  is  influenced 
by  the  form  of  union  of  the  part  of  the  haemoglobin  containing  iron  with 
the  iron -free  part,  and  that  this  union  is  changed  because  of  changes  in 
the  iron-free  part,  as  by  the  splittmg  off  of  lecithin,  etc.  The  tension 
cur%^e  of  the  oxygien  in  the  blood  can,  according  to  Bohr,  he  determined  only 
by  direct  experiments  on  the  blood  itself  and  not  by  experiments  upon 
haemoglobin  solutions. 

The  elucidation  of  these  conditions  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance, 
as  the  dependence  of  the  reaction  l^etween  OHb,  Hb,  and  0  upon  the  law 
of  mass-action  is  naturally  of  the  ver>^  greatest  moment  for  the  taking 
up  of  ox^'gen  in  the  lungs  and  the  gi^g  up  of  the  same  to  the  tissues. 
The  dissociation  of  the  oxyhsemoglobin  makes  it  also  possible  to  completely 
expel  the  oxygen  from  a  ha;moglobm  solution  or  from  blood  by  means  of 
a  vacuum  or  by  passing  an  indifferent  gas  through  the  blood, 

Oxy haemoglobin,  w^hich  is  generally  considered  as  a  weak  acid,  is  dextro- 
rotatory, accordmg  to  Gamgee.^  The  specific  rotation  for  light  of  medium 
wave-lengths  of  C  is  (a)C=  about  -!-10**,  which  corresponds  also  for  carbon- 
monoxide  haemoglobin.  The  haemoglobin  is  also,  like  carbon-monoxide 
hiemoglobin  (COHb)  and  me!  haemoglobin  (MHb),  diamagnetic,  wliile  the 
haematin,  which  is  richer  in  iron,  is  strongly  magnetic  (Gamgee^).  On 
passing  an  electric  current  through  an  oxyhemoglobin  solution,  the  pig- 
ment first  separates  unchanged  at  the  anode  in  a  colloidal  but  still  soluble 
form,  and  is  then  gradually  transferred  to  the  cathode  in  the  colloidal 
state  (Gamgee^).  This  transportation  of  the  colloidal  haemoglobin  may 
also  be  made  to  take  place  through  an  animal  membrane  or  through  parch- 
ment paper.  According  to  Gamgee,  the  haemoglobin  probably  exists  in 
such  a  colloidal  condition  in  the  blood-corpuscles* 

Oxj^hajmoglobin  has  been  obtained  in  crv'stals  from  several  varieties 
of  blood.  These  crj^stals  are  blood-red,  transparent,  silky,  and  may  be 
2-3  mm.  long*  The  oxyhsemoglobin  from  squirreFs  blood  crj'stallizes 
in  six-sided  plates  of  the  hexagonal  system;  the  other  varieties  of  blood 
yield  needles,  prisms,  tetrahedra,  or  plates  which  belong  to  the  rhombic 
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system.^    The  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  varies  between  3-10 

per  cent  for  the  different  oxyhsemoglobins.    When  completely  dried  at  a 

low  temperature  over  sulphuric  acid  the  crystals  may  be  heated  to  110-115® 

C.  without   decomposition.    At   higher   temperatures,   somewhat    above 

160®  C,  they  decompose,  giving  an  odor  of  burnt  horn,  and  leave,  after 

complete  combustion,  an  ash  consisting  of  oxide  of  iron.    The  oxyhaemo- 

^obin  crystals  from  difficultly  ciystallizable  kinds  of  blood,  for  example 

from  such  as  ox's,  human,  and  pig's  blood,  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 

The  oxyhaemoglobins  from  easily  crystallizable  blood,  as  from  that  of  the 

horse,  dog,  squirrel,  and  guinea-pig,  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  the  order 

above  given.    The  oxyhaemoglobin  dissolves  more  easily  in  a  very  dilute 

flohition  of  alkali  carbonate  than  in  pure  water,  and  this  solution  may  be 

kept.    The  presence  of  a  little  too  much  alkali  causes  the  oxyhemoglobin 

to  quickly  decompose.    The  crystals  are  insoluble  without  decolorization 

in  absolute  alcohol.    According  to  Nencki^  it  is  hereby  converted  into 

an  isomeric  or  polymeric  modification,   called  by  him  parahcBmoglobin. 

Oxyhaemoglobin  is  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  carbon 

disulphide.  ^ 

A  solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin  in  water  is  precipitated  by  many  metallic 
salts,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead  or  basic  lead  acetate.  On 
heating  the  watery  solution  it  decomposes  at  about  70°  C,  and  splits  off 
protein  and  haematin.  It  is  also  readily  decomposed  by  acids,  alkalies, 
and  many  metallic  salts.  It  gives  the  ordinary  reactions  for  proteins 
with  those  protein  reagents  which  first  decompose  the  oxyhaemoglobin 
with  the  splitting  off  of  protein.  Oxyhaemoglobin,  like  the  other  blood- 
pigments,  has  a  direct  oxidizing  action  upon  tincture  of  guaiacum.  It 
has, on  the  other  hand,  like  all  blood-pigments  containing  iron,  the  property 
of  an  "ozone  transmitter"  in  that  it  turns  tincture  of  guaiacum  blue  in 
the  presence  of  reagents  containing  peroxide,  such  as  old  turpentine. 

A  sufficiently  dilute  solution  of  oxyhemoglobin  or  arterial  blood  shows 
a  spectrum  with  two  absorption-bands  between  the  Fraunhofer  lines  D 
and  E,  The  one  band,  a,  which  is  narrower  but  darker  and  sharper,  lies 
oa  the  line  D;  the  other,  broader,  less  defined  and  less  dark  band,  /?,  lies 
at  E.  The  middle  of  the  first  band  corresponds  to  a  wave-length  >(= 578.1 
and  the  second  ^=541.7.  These  bands  can  be  detected  in  a  layer  1  cm. 
thid  of  a  0.1  p.  m.  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin.  In  a  still  weaker  dilution 
the  band  B  first  disappears.    By  increased  concentration  of  the  solution 

*T1ie  oboervation  of  Uhlik  (Pfluger's  Arch.,  104)  that  the  haemoglobin  from 
hone-hlood  can  also  ciystaUize  in  hexagonal  six-sided  plates  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
fiet  that  be  had  fasmoglobin  and  not  oxyhemoglobin. 

'Neodd  and  Si^>er,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  18.  According  to  Kruger  (see 
Bioehem  Centralbl.,  I,  40,  463)  nsmoglobin  is  somewhat  changed  by  alcohol  as  well 
lii^efakjnifoim. 
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the  two  bands  become  broader,  the  space  between  them  smaller  or  entirely 
obliterated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  blue  and  \^olet  part  of  the  spectrum 
is  darkened.  The  oxyhsDmoglobin  may  be  differentiated  from  other  color- 
ing-matters having  a  similar  absorption-spectrum  by  its  beha\ior  towards 
reducing  substances.^     (See  p.  203.) 

The  observation  of  Piettre  and  Vila  that  so-called  laky  blood  and  oxyhiemo- 
globin  solutions  in  thick  layers  also  show  a  third  band  in  the  red  (i  — 634)  depends 
ill  all  probabiJity,  as  also  claimed  by  Ville  and  DereieN|'  upon  a  partial  forma- 
tion of  methsemoglobin. 

A  great  many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  preparation  of 
oxyhsBmoglobin  crj-stals,  but  in  their  chief  features  they  all  agree  with 
the  following  one  suggested  by  Hoppe-Seyler:  The  washed  blood -cor- 
puscles (best  those  from  the  dog  or  the  horse)  are  stirred  with  2  vols, 
water  and  then  shaken  with  ether.  After  decanting  the  ether  aod  allowing 
the  ether  which  is  retainetl  by  the  blood  solution  to  evaporate  in  an  open 
dish  in  the  air,  cool  the  filtered  blood  solution  to  0°C.,  add  while  stirring 
J  vol.  of  alcohol  also  cooled,  and  allow  to  stand  a  few  days  at  —5°  to  — 10** 
C.  The  crj^stals  which  separate  may  be  repeatedly  recrj^st  allized  by 
dissolving  in  water  of  about  35°  C,  cooling,  and  adding  cooled  alcohol  as 
above.  Lastly,  they  are  washed  with  cooled  water  containing  alcohol 
(i  vol.  alcohol)  and  dried  in  vacuum  at  0°  C.  or  a  lower  temperature.^ 

For  the  preparation  of  oxyhsemoglobin  cr>^stala  in  small  quantities 
from  easily  crv^stallizable  blood,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  stir  a  drop  of  blood 
with  a  little  water  on  a  microscope  slide  and  allow  the  mixture  to  evaporate 
so  that  the  drop  is  surroimded  by  a  dried  ring.  After  covering  with  a 
cover-glass^  the  crj^stals  gradually  appear  radiating  from  the  ring.  These 
cr>^stals  are  formed  more  surely  if  the  blood  is  first  mixed  with  some  water 
in  a  test-tube  and  shaken  with  ether  and  a  drop  of  the  lower  deep-colored 
liquid  treated  as  above  on  the  slide. 

Heemoglobin,  also  called  reduced  h-5emoglobin  or  purple  cruorin 
(Stokes^),  occurs  only  in  ver>^  small  quantities  in  arterial  blood,  in  larger 
quantities  in  venous  bloodi  and  is  nearly  the  only  blood-coloring  matter 
after  asphyxiation. 

Haemoglobin  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  oxyhsemoglobiny  and  it  can 
therefore  be  obtamed  as  cr}'atals  only  with  difficulty.  These  cry^stals  are 
as  a  rule  isoraorphous  with  the  corresponding  oxyh:praoglobin  cr>'stals, 
but  are  darker,  having  a  shade  tow^ards  blue  or  purple,  and  are  decidedly 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  34,  containB  the  investigations  of  Gamgee  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  ultra-violet  rays  by  the  blood  pigment.  It  also  contains  some  of  the  eaflier 
inveeti  gat  ions, 

'  Fiettre  and  Vila,  Compt.  rend.,  140;  Villc  and  Derrien,  ibid,,  140. 

*  In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  oxyha-moglobin,  see  also  Hoppe-Seyler-Thier- 
felder^a  Handbucb,  7.  Aafl. ;  also  the  works  cited  in  foot-note  1,  p  108;  also  Schyur- 
maimj»-8tekhoven,  Zeitfichr.  f.  physiol.  Chetn.,  33,  296;  see  also  Bohfi  Skand.  Arch. 
t  Physiol,  3. 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  28,  No.  I90t  Nov.,  1864. 
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more  pleochromatic.  The  hsemoglobin  from  horse-blood  has  also  been 
obtained  by  Uhlik^  m  hexagonal  sixHsided  plates.  Its  solutions  in  water 
are  darker  and  more  violet  or  purplish  than  solutions  of  oxyhsemoglobin 
of  the  same  concentration.  They  absorb  the  blue  and  the  violet  rays  of 
the  spectrum  in  a  less  marked  degree,  but  strongly  absorb  the  rays  lying 
between  C  and  D.  In  proper  dilution  the  solution  shows  a  spectrum  with 
one  broad,  not  sharply  defijied  band  between  D  and  E^  whose  darkest  part 
corresponds  to  the  wave-length  ^=565.  This  band  does  not  lie  in  the 
middle  between  D  and  E,  but  is  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  a 
little  over  the  line  2).  A  haemoglobin  solution  actively  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  is  converted  into  an  oxyhaemoglobin  solution. 

A  solution  of  oxj^haemoglobin  may  be  easily  converted  into  a  solution 
lia\ing  the  spectrum  of  haemoglobin  by  means  of  a  vacuum,  by  passing  an 
indifferent  gas  through  it,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  reducing  substance,  as, 
for  example,  an  ammoniacal  ferrous-tartrate  solution  (Stokes'  reduction 
liquid).  If  an  oxyhemoglobin  solution  or  arterial  blood  is  kept  in  a  sealed 
tube,  we  observe  a  gradual  consumption  of  oxygen  and  a  reduction  of  the 
oxyhaemoglobin  into  hsemoglobin.  If  the  solution  has  a  proper  concen- 
tiation,  a  crystallization  of  haemoglobin  may  occur  in  the  tube  at  lower 
temperatures  (HIjfner^). 

Pieadoli«moglobixi.  Ludwig  and  Siegfried  '  have  observed  that  blood 
which  has  been  reduced  by  hyposulphites  so  completely  that  the  oxyhemoglobin 
spectrum  disappears  and  only  the  haemoglobin  spectrum  is  seen,  yields  large 
amounts  of  oxygen  when  exposed  to  a  vacuum.  Blood  which  has  been  reduced 
by  the  passage  of  a  stream  of  hydrogen  through  it  until  the  oxy haemoglobin 
^ectrum  disappears  acts  in  the  same  manner.  Hence  a  loose  combination  of 
bnnoglobin  and  oxygen  exists  which  gives  the  haemoglobin  spectrum,  and  this 
comtnnation  is  called  pseudohaemoglobin  by  Ludwig  and  Siegfried.  Pseudo- 
haemoglobin,  whose  presence  has  been  detected  in  asphyxiation  blood  from  dogs, 
18  considered  by  Hammarsten  as  an  intermediate  step  between  haemoglobin  and 
oxyhaemoglobin  on  the  reduction  of  the  latter.  The  occurrence  of-pseudohaemo- 
gfebin  does  not  seem  to  have  been  positively  proved.^ 

Hethsemoglobin.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  coloring-matter  which 
is  easily  obtained  from  oxyhaemoglobin  as  a  transformation  product  and 
^ch  has  been  correspondingly  found  in  transudates  and  cystic  fluids 
containing  blood,  in  urine  in  haematuria  or  haemoglobinuria,  also  in  urine 
and  Uood  on  poisoning  with  potassium  chlorate,  amyl  nitrite  or  alkali 
nitrite,  and  many  other  bodies. 

Methaemoglobin  does  not  contain  any  oxygen  in  molecular  or  dissociable 
ccHnhmation,  but  still  the  oxygen  seems  to  be  of  importance  in  the  forma- 
tion of  methaemoglobin,  because  it  is  formed  from  oxyhaemoglobin  and 
not  from  haemoglobin  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  or  oxidizing  agents.    If 

iPflflger's  Arch.,  104. 

'  Zeitichr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4;  see  also  Uhlik,  1.  c. 

*  Aieh.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1890;  see  also  Ivo  Novi,  Pfliiger's  Archiv.  56. 

^SeeHufrier,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1894, 140. 
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arterial  blood  be  sealed  up  m  a  tube^  it  gradually  consumes  its  oxj^gen  and 
becomes  venous,  and  by  this  absorption  of  oxygen  a  little  raethaemoglobin 
is  fonned.  The  sanie  occurs  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  aeid  to 
the  blood.  By  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  blood  some  methierao- 
globin  is  formed,  and  by  the  action  of  ozone,  pot-assium  permanganate, 
potassium  ferricyanide,  chlorates,  nitrites,  nitrobenzene,  pyrogallol,  pyro- 
eatechin,  acetanilide,  and  certain  other  l>odies  on  the  blood  an  abundant 
formation  of  met  haemoglobin  takes  place. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Hijfnee,  Kulz,  and  Otto  ^  metha^mo- 
globin  contains  just  as  much  oxygen  as  oxyhjrmogiobin,  but  it  is  more 
strongly  combined.  By  the  action  of  potassium  ferricyanide  or  potassium 
permanganate  upon  oxy haemoglobin  first  1  molecule  oxygen  (i.e.,  the 
entire  quantity  of  loosely  combined  oxygen)  is  split  off  and  in  the  subse- 
quent raethaemoglobin  formation  either  two  oxygen  atoms  (Haldane)  or 
two  liydroxyl  groups  are  combined  (Hefner,  v.  Zeynek^).  Metha?mo- 
globin  solutions  are  reduced  to  hannoglobin  by  reducing  agents.  Jadeb- 
HOLM  and  Saarbach  claim  that  niethiemoglobin  is  first  converted  into 
oxyhannoglobin  and  then  into  haemoglobin  b\^  reducing  substances,  while 
others  (Hoppe-Seyler  and  Arakt^)  dispute  this. 

According  to  IIOfneh  and  Reinbqld*  1  gram  methieraoglobin  can 
take  up  2.685  ex.  nitric  oxide. 

.Metha^raoglobm  cr)^stallizes,  as  first  shown  by  Hijfxer  and  Otto,  in 
bro%TiLsh-red  needles,  prisms,  or  six-sided  plates.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
water;  the  solution  has  a  bromi  color  and  becomes  a  Ijeautiful  red  on  the 
addition  of  alkalb  The  solution  of  the  pure  suUstance  is  not  precipitated 
by  i>asic  lead  acetate  alone,  but  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  The 
absorption -spec!  rum  of  a  water}'  or  acidified  solution  of  raethaemoglobin  is, 
according  to  Jaderholm  and  Bertin-Saxs,  verj^  similar  to  that  of  hiematin 
in  acid  solution,  but  is  easil}^  distinguished  from  the  latter  since,  on  the 
addidon  of  a  little  alkali  and  a  reducing  substance^  the  former  passes 
over  to  the  spectnira  of  reduced  haemoglobin,  while  a  ha^matin  solution 
under  the  same  conditions  gives  the  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  haemochr^mogen 
solution  (see  below).  Met  haemoglobin  in  alkaline  solution  shows  twa 
absorption -bands  which  are  like  the  two  oxy  haemoglobin  bands,  but  they 
differ  from  these  in  that  the  band  /?  is  stronger  than  a.  By  the  side  of 
the  band  a  and  united  with  it  by  a  shadow^  lies  a  third  fainter  band  tetween 
C  and  D,  near  to  D.    According  to  other  investigators,  Ahaki  and  Drr- 


» See  Otto,  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol  Chem.,  7. 

'Haldane,  Jounu  of  Physiol.^  22;    v.  Zcyaek,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  PhyBJoL,  1S90; 
HiJfner,  ibid. 

*  Jaderholm*  Zeitechr.  f.  Biologie,  16;   Saarbach,  Pfiiiger's  Arbh.,  28;   Araki,  Zdtr 
IT.  f,  physioL  Chem.,  14. 

*  Arch,  f,  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol,  1904,  Suppl. 
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TBiCH,  a  neutral  or  faintly  acid  methsemoglobin  solution  shows  only  one 
characteristic  band,  a,  between  C  and  />,  whose  middle  corresponds  to 
about  >l=634.  The  two  bands  between  D  and  E  are  only  due  to  con- 
tamination with  oxy haemoglobin  (Menzies^). 

The  statements  as  to  the  action  of  sodium  fluoride  upon  haemoglobin  and 
methiemoglobin  are  somewhat  contradictory.' 

Cn'stallized  methaemoglobin  may  be  easily  obtained  by  treating  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  oxyhemoglobin  with  a  suflScient  quantity  of  concen- 
trated potassium-ferricyanide  solution  to  give  the  mixture  a  porter-brown 
color.  After  cooling  to  0®  C.  add  J  vol.  cooled  alcohol  and  allow  the  mix- 
ture to  stand  a  few  days  in  the  cold.  The  crystals  may  be  easily  purified 
by  recrystallizing  from  water  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

Cyanmetluemoglobm  (cyanhsemoglobin)  is,  according  to  Haldane,  identical 
with  photomethsemoglobin  (Bock),  which  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  sunlight 
upon  a  methsemoglobin  solution  containing  potassium  fcrricyanide.  It  was 
first  carefully  described  by  R.  Robert  and  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  by 
T.  Zeynek.*  It  is  inmiediately  formed  in  the  cold  bv  the  action  of  a  hydrocyanic- 
acid  solution  upon  methsBmoglobin,  but  is  formed  by  its  action  upon  oxy  haemo- 
globin only  at  the  body  temperature.  The  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  solutions 
dK)w  a  spectrum  which  is  very  similar  to  the  haemoglobin  spectrum. 

Add  haemoglobin  is  a  coloring-matter  produced  by  the  action  of  very  weak 
acids  upon  oxy  haemoglobin,  which  according  to  Harnack  ^  is  not,  as  used  to  be 
admitted,  identical  with  methaemoglobin. 

Carbon-monoxide  Haemoglobin^  is  the  molecular  combination  between 
1  molecule  of  haemoglobin  and  1  molecule  of  CO,  according  to  Hijpner,* 
^ch  contains  1.34  c.c.  of  carbon  monoxide  (at  0°  and  760  nun.  Hg) 
for  1  gram  haemoglobin.  This  combination  is  stronger  than  the  oxygen 
cwnbmation  of  haemoglobin.  The  oxygen  is  for  this  reason  easily  driven 
out  of  oxyhflemoglobin  by  carbon  monoxide,  and  this  explains  the  poison- 
ous action  of  this  gas,  which  kills  by  the  expulsion  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood.  In  regard  to  the  division  of  the  blood-pigments  between  the  carbon 
monoxide  and  oxygen  under  different  partial  pressures  of  both  gases  in 

^J&derholm,  I.  c;  Bertin-Sans,  Comp.  rend.,  106;  Dittrich,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u. 
Fhann.,  29;  Menzies,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  17.  Important  references  on  methsemo- 
^obm  are  given  by  Otto,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  31. 

' Piettre  and  Vila,  Compt.  rend.,  140;  Ville  and  Derrien,  ibid.,  140. 

'Haldane,  Joiun.  of  Physiol.,  25;  Bock,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  6;  Eobert, 
Pfluger's  Arch.,  82;  v.  Zeynek,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  33. 

*Zeit8chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  26. 

'In  reference  to  carbon-monoxide  hsemoglobin,  see  especially  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.- 
chem.  Untersuch.,  201;  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1864  and  1865;  Zeitschr. 
f.  pfayaoL  Chem.«  1  and  13. 

*Ardi.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1804.  On  the  dissociation  constant  of  carbon- 
moDozide  hemoglobin,  see  Und.y  1895.  In  regard  to  the  contradictory  statements  of 
8unt-Mtftin  and  others  and  their  disproval,  see  Hiifner,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol., 
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the  air,  we  must  refer  to  the  investigations  of  HttFNER,^  whose  results  are 
tabulated. 

The  carbon  monoxide  can  be  driven  out  by  a  vacuum  as  well  as  by 
passing  an  indifferent  gas  or  oxygen  or  nitric  oxide  through  the  solution 
for  a  long  time,  and  in  these  cases  haemoglobin,  oxyhaemoglobin,  or  nitric- 
oxide  haemoglobin  are  formed.  The  carbon  monoxide  is  also  expelled  by 
potassium  ferricyanide  and  methamoglobin  is  formed  (Haldane^. 

Carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  is  formed  by  saturating  blood  or  a 
hsemoglobm  solution  with  carbon  monoxide,  and  may  be  obtained  as  crystals 
by  the  same  means  as  oxyhaemoglobin.  These  ciystals  are  isomorphous 
with  the  oxyhaemoglobin  crystals,  but  are  less  soluble  and  more  stable, 
and  their  bluish-red  color  is  more  marked.  For  the  detection  of  carbon- 
monoxide  haemoglobin,  its  absorption-spectrum  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
This  spectrum  shows  two  bands  which  are  very  similar  to  those  of  oxyhaemo- 
globin, but  they  occur  more  towards  the  \dolet  part  of  the  spectrum.  The 
middle  of  the  first  band  corresponds  to  ^=572  and  the  second  to  ^=536. 
These  bands  do  not  change  noticeably  on  the  addition  of  reducing  sub- 
stances; this  constitutes  an  important. difference  between  carbon-monoxide 
haemoglobin  and  oxyhaemoglobin.  If  the  blood  contains  oxyhaemoglobin 
and  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  at  the  same  time,  we  obtain  on  the 
addition  of  a  reducing  substance  (ammoniacal  ferro-tartrate  solution) 
a  mixed  spectrum  originating  from  the  haemoglobin  and  carbon-monoxide 
haemoglobin. 

A  great  many  reactions  have  been  suggested  for  the  detection  of  carbon- 
monoxide  haemoglobin  in  medico-legal  cases.  A  simple  and  at  the  same 
time  a  good  one  is  Hoppe-Seyler's  alkali  test.  The  blood  is  treated  with 
double  its  volume  of  caustic-soda  solution  of  1.3  sp.  gr.,  by  which  ordinary 
blood  is  converted  into  a  dingy  brownish  mass,  which  when  spread  out 
on  porcelain  is  brown  with  a  shade  of  green.  Carbon-monoxide  blood 
gives  under  the  same  conditions  a  red  mass,  which  if  spread  out  on  porce 
lain  shows  a  beautiful  red  color.  Several  modifications  of  this  test  have 
been  proposed.  Another  very  good  reagent  is  tannic  acid,  which  gives 
vWth  dilute  normal  blood  a  brownish-green  precipitate  and  with  carbon- 
monoxide  blood  a  pale  crimson-red  precipitate.^ 

As  according  to  Bohr  there  are  several  oxyhaemoglobins,  so  also,  according  to 
Bohr  and  Bock,*  there  are  several  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobins,  with  different 

'  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  48. 

*  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  22. 

'  In  regard  to  this  test  (as  suggested  by  Kunkel)  and  others  we  refer  to  Kostin, 
<  Pflijger'd  Arch.,  84,  which  contains  a  very  excellent  summary  of  the  literature  on  the 
subject. 

*  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  8,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  25. 
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amounts  of  carbon  monoxide.  As  hsemoglobin  can  unite  with  oxygen  and  carbon 
dio^cide  simultaneously,  as  shown  by  Bohr  and  Torup,  so  also  can  it  imite  with 
carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  simultaneously  and  independently  of  each 
olber. 

Cirbon-monozide  methaemoglobin  has  been  prepared  by  Weil  and  v.  Anrep 
by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin, 
but  this  is  contradicted  by  Bertin-Sans  and  MoitessierJ  Sulphur  methaemo- 
giobin  is  the  name  given  by  Hoppe-Seyler  to  that  colormg-matter  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  oxyhemoglobin.  The 
solution  has  a  greenish-red,  dirty  color,  and  shows  two  absorption-bands  between 
C  and  D.  This  coloring-matter  is  claimed  to  be  the  greenish  color  seen  on  the 
surface  of  putrefying  flesh.  According  to  Harnack  '  the  conditions  are  different 
when  HaS  is  passed  through  an  oxygen-free  solution  of  haemoglobin  (or  carbon- 
monoxide  hsemoglobin).  The  sulphhsemoglobin  thus  formed  ^ows  one  band  in 
the  red  between  C  and  D. 

Carbon-dioxide  Hsemoglobiiiy  Carbohcemoglobin.  Hsemoglobin,  accord- 
ing to  Bohr  and  Torup,^  also  forms  a  molecular  combination  with  carbon 
dioxide  whose  spectrum  is  similar  to  that  of  haemoglobin.  According  to 
Bohr  there  are  three  different  carbohsemoglobins,  namely,  a-,  fi-,  and 
^'-carbohajmoglobin,  in  which  1  gram  combines  with  respectively  1.5,  3,  and 
6  C.C.  CO2  (measured  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.)  at  18°  C.  and  a  pressure  of  60 
mm.  mercury.  If  a  haemoglobin  solution  is  shaken  with  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  haemoglobin  combines  loosely  with  the 
oxygen  as  well  as  with  the  carbon  dioxide,  independently  of  each  other, 
just  as  if  each  gas  existed  alone  (Bohr).  He  considers  that  the  two  gases 
are  combined  with  different  parts  of  the  haemoglobin,  that  is,  the  oxygen 
with  the  pigment  nucleus  and  the  carbon  dioxide  with  the  protein  com- 
ponent. Bohr  has  given  an  equilibrium  formula  for  the  carbon-dioxide 
absorption  of  haemoglobin  at  different  carbon-dioxide  tensions,  and  the 
results  obtained  on  calculation,  using  this  formula,  correspond  very  well 
with  the  results  obtained  directly.  Attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact 
that,  as  observed  by  Torup,  haemoglobin  is  in  part  readily  decomposed 
by  ihe  carbon  dioxide  with  the  splitting  off  of  some  protein. 

nitric-oxide  Haemoglobin  is  also  a  crystalline  molecular  combination 
which  is  even  stronger  than  the  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin.  Its  solu- 
tion shows  two  absorption-bands  which  are  paler  and  less  sharp  than  the 
carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  bands,  and  they  do  not  disappear  on  the 
additicm  of  reducing  bodies.  Haemoglobin  also  forms  a  molecular  com- 
hmation  with  acetylene. 

Haemorrhodin  is  the  name  given  by  Lehmann  to  a  beautiful  red  pigment 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  which  is  extracted  from  meat  and  meat  products 

*  V.  Anrep,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  physiol.,  1880;  Sans  and  Moitessier,  Compt.  rend.,  113. 

'Med.-chem.  Untersuch.,  151.  See  Araki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  14;  Har- 
nack, 1.  c. 

•Bohr,  Eztrait  du  Bull,  de  TAcad.  Danoise,  1890;  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  4  and 
17;  Torup,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  17. 
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by  boiling  alcohol  and  which  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  smaJl  amounts 
of  nitrites.  Another  pigment  isolated  by  Lewtn  '  from  the  blood  of  animals 
poisoned  by  phenylhydrazine  hm  been  called  hwrnoverdin.  By  heating  a  solu- 
tion of  blood- pigment  treated  with  caustic  pot^^h  and  mixed  with  alcohol  to 
60°  C,  we  obtain^  according  to  v.  Ki^weren,  a  pigment  v\'hich  he  calls  kath(rmO' 
gtobifi,  but  called  by  Arnold,^  who  first  obtained  it,  neutral  hfrmatin,  which  Is 
produced  by  the  splitting  off  of  a  ferrnginous  complex.  Thiis  pigment  still  con- 
tains protein,  but  is  poorer  in  iron  than  the  haemoglobin  or  methiemoglubin  and 
probably  forms  an  hitjcrmediary  product  in  the  conversion  of  the  above  into 
ha?matm. 

Dicotnjmsiiion  'prodwds  of  the  blood-pigments.  By  its  decomposition 
hirmoglobin  yields^  as  previously  stated,  a  protein,  which  has  been  called 
globin  (pREYER,  ScHULz)»  and  a  ferruginous  pignient  as  chief  products. 
According  to  Lawtiow  94.09  per  cent  protein,  4.47  r>er  cent  hsematin,  and 
1.44  per  cent  other  bodies  are  produced  in  this  decomposition,  Tlie  globin, 
which  was  i3olated  and  studied  by  Schtjlz^^  differs  from  most  other  pro- 
teuis  by  containing  a  high  amount  of  carbon,  54.97  per  cent,  with  1698. 
per  cent  of  nitrogen .  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  easily  soluble  in 
acids  or  alkalies.  It  m  not  dissolved  by  ammonia  in  the  pinesence  of 
ammonium  chloride.  Nitric  acid  precipitates  it  in  the  cold  btit  not  when 
warm.  It  ma}^  l>e  coagiUated  by  heat,  but  the  coagulum  is  readily  soluble 
in  acids.     Because  of  these  reactions  it  is  considered  as  a  histone  by  Schuix 

On  hydrolytie  cleavage  p;lobin  (from  horse-blood)  yields,  according  to 
Abderhvldex;*  the  ordinarj'  cleavage  products  of  the  proteins  and 
especially  leucine,  29  per  cent  It  is  also  important  to  call  attention  to  the 
large  amoimt  of  histidine,  10.96  per  cent,  while  the  quantities  of  arginine 
and  lysine  were  only  5.42  and  4.28  per  cent  I'espectively. 

The  pigment  split  off  is  different,  depending  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  the  cleavage  takes  place.  If  the  decomposition  takes  place  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen,  a  coloring-malter  is  obtamed  which  is  called  by 
Hoppe-Seyler  hmnochromogen,  by  otlier  investigators  (Stokes)  reduced 
hwmatin.  In  tlie  presence  of  oxygen,  ha-mochromogen  is  quickly  oxidized 
to  ha-matin,  and  there  is  therefore  obtained  in  this  case  hmmalin  as  a  colored 
decomposition  product.  As  hiemochromogen  is  easily  converted  by 
oxygen  into  hj^matin,  so  this  latter  may  be  reconverted  into  h^mochromogieii 
by  reducing  substances. 

Haemochromogen  was  discovered  by  Hoppe-Seyler.^  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  Hoppe-Seyler,  the  colored  atomic  group  of  haemoglobin  and  of  its 
combinations  with  gases,  and  this  atomic  group  is  combined  ^ith  proteins 

*K.  B.  Lehrofljin,  Sitiungsber.  d.  phys.-nied.  GeaeEsch.  Wiirzburg,  189Q;  Lewin, 
Compt.  rend.,  1^. 

*  V*  Klavoren,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  33;  Arnold,  ibid,,  2^. 

•Lawrow,  ibid..  26;  Schulz,  ibid,,  24;  Preyer,  Die  Blutkristalle.  Jena,  1871. 

'  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37. 
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in  the  pigment.  The  characteristic  absorption  of  light  depends  on  the 
haemochromogen,  and  it  is  also  this  atomic  group  which  binds  in  the  oxy- 
hemoglobin 1  molecule  of  oxygen  and  in  the  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin 
1  molecule  of  carbon  monoxide  with  1  atom  of  iron.  Hiemochromogen 
is  produced  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  hsematin  by  the  action  of  reducing 
bodies.  By  the  reduction  of  hsematin  in  alcoholic  anunoniacal  solution  by 
means  of  hydrazine  v.  Zeynek  ^  was  able  to  obtain  the  solid  brownish-red 
anmionia  combination. 

Hamochromogen  combines,  as  Hoppe-Seyler  first  showed,  also  with 
carbon  monoxide.  This  compound,  which  in  aqueous  solution  gives 
a  spectrum  similar  to  oxyhemoglobin,  has  been  obtained  by  Pregl  ^  in 
the  solid  condition  as  a  deep-violet  powder  which  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  In  opposition  to  haemoglobin  the  haemochromogen  combines 
with  oxygen  more  firmly  than  with  carbon  monoxide.  The  assumption 
of  Hoppb-Setler  that  this  compound  is  a  combination  of  1  molecule 
branochromogen  and  therefore  contains  1  molecule  carbon  [monoxide 
for  1  molecule  of  iron  has  been  experimentally  substantiated  by  HtJFNER 
and  KtJSTER  and  by  Pregl  .^ 

An  alkaline  haemochromogen  solution  has  a  beautiful  cherry-red  color. 
It  shows  two  absorption-bands,  first  described  by  Stokes,  one  of  which 
is  dark  and  whose  center  corresponds  to  ^=556.4  between  D  and  E, 
and  a  second  broader  band,  less  dark,  which  covers  the  Fraunhofer 
lines  E  and  6.  The  middle  of  this  band  corresponds  to  ^=520.4.  In  acid 
solution  haemochromogen  shows  four  bands,  which,  according  to  Jader- 
HOLM,*  depend  on  a  mixture  of  haemochromogen  and  haematoporphyrin 
(see  below),  this  last  formed  by  a  partial  decomposition  resulting  from 
the  action  of  the  acid. 

MnjiOY  *  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  haematin  containing  oxalic  acid, 
after  driving  out  the  air  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas,  gradually  obtained 
an  acid  solution  of  reduced  haematin  (haemochromogen)  by  means  of  zinc 
dust.    This  solution  showed  one  absorption-band  between  D  and  E. 

Haemochromogen  may  be  obtained  as  crystals  by  the  action  of  caustic 
soda  on  haemoglobin  at  100°  C.  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  (Hoppe-Seyler). 
By  the  decomposition  of  haemoglobin  by  acids  (of  course  in  the  absence  of 
air)  we  obtain  haemochromogen  contaminated  with  a  little  haematopor- 
phyrin. An  idkaline  haemochromogen  solution  is  easily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  a  reducing  substance  (Stokes'  reduction  liquid)  on  an  alkaline 
haematin  solution.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  haematin  on  reduction  with 
hydrazine   yields    haemochromogen    very    easily.    An    alcoholic,  alkaline 

*Zeit8chr.  f.  physiol.,  Chem.,  25. 

'/WJ.,44. 

'Hu&ier  and  Kuster,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1904,  Suppl.;  Pregl,  1.  c. 

<Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.,  16. 

^Joum.  of  Physiol.,  S2. 
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hydrazine  solution  is  also  recommended  by  Riegleb  ^  as  a  reagent  for 
blood-pigments,  converting  them  into  haemochromogen, 

Hfiematiii^  also  called  Oxyh^matin,  is  sometimes  found  in  old  transu- 
dates. It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  or  pancreatic  juices  on 
ox}^ha*mog1obin,  and  Is  therefore  also  found  in  the  fieces  after  hemorrhage 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  also  after  a  meat  diet  and  food  rich  in  blood 
It  is  stated  that  hoematiii  may  occur  in  urine  after  poisoning  with  ar^eniu- 
retted  hydrogen  As  shown  above,  the  hicmatm  is  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  oxyhemoglobin,  or  at  least  of  hoemoglobin,  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen. 

The  statements  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  haematin  are  rather 
contradictor^^  which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  substance, 
hsemin  (see  below),  from  which  the  formula  of  haematin  is  derived,  has 
a  somewhat  different  composition,  dependent  upon  various  conditions. 
According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  hirmatin  has  the  formula  C34H34N4FeOs, 
and  from  the  recent  investigations  upon  ha^min,  which  will  be  mentioned 
below,  this  formula  seems  to  be  now  generally  accepted.  According  to 
this  formula  1  atom  of  Jron  occurs  with  every  4  atoms  of  nitrogen.  .Ac- 
cording to  Cloetta,  and  also  Rosenfeld,^  hseraatin  has  the  formula 
CaoHa^N^FeOa,  with  1  atom  of  iron  for  eveiy-  3  atoms  of  nitrogen. 

Hfcmatin  is  very  resistant  towards  boiling  concentrated  caustic  potash 
as  well  as  towards  iKJiling  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  is  converted  into  ha?matopori)hyrin  with  the  splitting 
off  of  iron.  On  heating  dr>'  hipniatin  it  yields  abundant  pyrrol  On 
reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  a  body  similar  to  urobilin  is 
formed*  As  an  oxidation  product  of  haematin  in  glacial  acetic  acid  mth 
potassium  bichromate  or  chromium  trioxide,  Kuster^  obtained  the 
imide  of  the  tribasic  h^ematmic  acid,  CgHeNO^,  which  is  also  produced  on 
the  oxidation  of  hcematoporphyrin  and  bilirubin. 

The  imide  of  the  tribasic  hiematinic  acid,  which  ia  a  derivative  of  maleic  acid 

CO 
and  probably  has  the  formula  CsHjlCOOH)  <pQ>  NH,  is  readily  transformed  into 

the  anhydride  of  the  tribasic  h^ematinic  acid,  C^HgO^,  having  the  probable  formula 

cH,.cro 

II  >  0.  On  heating  the  imide  with  alcohoUc  ammonia  to 
OOOH.CH,.CH,.C.CO 
130°  C.  it  splits  off  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  imide  of  the  bibasic  hiematinic  acid, 
C7HgN0at  is  obtained*     From  this  imide  on  saponification  with  baryta-water  we 


»  Zeitschr.  f,  analyt  Chem.,  43. 

»  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.-cheni.  Untereuch.,  p.  525;  Cloetta,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path,  u 
Phann.,  36;  Rosenfeld,  ibid..  4U. 

*  BeitriLge  zur  Kenntnia  ihs  Hrlmatins,  Tiibingen.  1896;  Ber.  d.  d.  chem, 
Gesellsch.,  27«  30,  32.  and  35;  Anital.  d.  C  hem.  y.  Pharm.,  315,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
CLem.,  S8,  40,  and  iL 
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obtain  the  barium  salt  of  an  acid  whose  anhydride  is  methyl-ethyl  maleic-acid 

C,H».C.CO 
anhydride^  ||      >0. 

CH,.  C.CO 
Tlie  yield  of  hsematinic  acids  is  so  great  that  K13ster  considers  that  at  least 
three  if  not  four  molecules  C^H«NO«  are  formed  from  one  hsmatin  molecule.  On 
heatidg  hsmatinic  acid  ester  with  alcohohc  ammonia  in  a  tube  to  130°  Kuster 
obtained  a  colored  product  whose  l^luish-violet  aqueous  solution  gave  a  spectrum 
with  two  bands  wmch  in  position  were  similar  to  the  oxyhsmoglobin  spectrum. 

Hsmatin  is  amorphous,  dark  brown  or  bluish  black.  It  may  be  heated 
to  180**  C.  without  decomposition;  on  burning  it  leaves  a  residue  consisting 
of  iron  oxide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform,  but  it  dissolves  slightly  in  warm  glacial  acetic  acid.  Hsematin 
dissolves  in  acidified  alcohol  or  ether.  It  easily  dissolves  in  alkalies,  even 
when  very  dilute.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  dichroitic;  in  thick  layers 
they  appear  red  by  transmitted  light  and  in  thin  layers  greenish.  The 
alkaline  solutions  are  precipitated  by  lime-  and  baryta-water,  as  also  by 
solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The  acid  solutions  are 
always  brown. 

An  acid  haematin  solution  absorbs  the  red  part  of  the  spectrum  only 
slightly  and  the  violet  parts  strongly.  The  solution  shows  a  rather  sharply 
defined  band  between  C  and  D,  whose  position  may  change  with  the  variety 
of  acid  used  as  a  solvent.  Between  D  and  F  a  second,  much  broader,  less 
sharply  defined  band  occurs,  which  by  proper  dilution  of  the  liquid  is  con- 
verted into  two  bands.  The  one  between  h  and  F,  lying  near  F,  is  darker 
ard  broader;  the  other,  between  D  and  E,  lying  near  B,  is  lighter  and  nar- 
rower. Also  by  proper  dilution  a  fourth  very  faint  band  is  observed  be- 
tween D  and  £,  lying  near  D.  Haematin  may  thus  in  acid  solution  show 
four  absorption-bands;  ordinarily  one  sees  distinctly  only  the  bands  be- 
tween C  and  D  and  the  broad,  dark  band — or  the  two  bands — between  D 
and  F.  In  alkaline  solution  haematin  shows  a  broad  absorption-band, 
which  lies  in  greatest  part  between  C  and  Z),  but  reaches  a  little  over  the 
line  D  towards  the  right  in  the  space  between  D  and  E,  As  the  position 
of  the  haematin  bands  in  the  spectrum  is  quite  variable,  the  exact  wave- 
lengths corresponding  thereto  cannot  be  given  exactly. 

Hflemin,  H^sbon  Crystals,  or  Teichmann's  Crystals.  Haemin  is 
the  hydrochloric-acid  ester  of  haematin  and  is  the  starting-point  in  the 
preparation  of  the  latter. 

The  statements  as  to  the  composition  of  hamin  are  just  as  variable 
as  those  for  haematin,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  fact,  as  shown  by  Nencki 
Md  Zaleski,  that  the  haematin.  which  contains  two  hydroxy  Is  in  the 
molecule,  may  form  ethers  with  acids  and  alkyl  radicals,  which  also  yield 
addition  products  with  indifferent  compoimds.  Thus  the  haemin  prepared 
aceoiding  to  Nencki  and  Sieber^s  method  contains  amyl  alcohol. 
Schalpejeff's  haemin,  having  the  formula  C34H33N4Fe04Cl,  is  supposed 
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to  contain  an  acetyl  group  and  hence  ia  called  acethsemin,  ^Iorner's 
hasmiii,  C35H35N4Fe04Cl,  is  considered  m  a  monoethyl  ether  of  acethi^emin. 
The  investigationg  of  Zai^eski,  Hetper  and  Marchlewski,  K,  Morner, 
and  especially  those  of  Kustkr  have  given  explanations  of  these  conditions. 
The  so-called  acethannin  does  not  con  tarn  any  acetic-acid  radical,  benoe 
its  name  is  incorrect.  Kuster,  by  a  new  method  of  purification  and  recrj's- 
tallization,  has  shown  that  the  older  various  kinds  of  ha^mina  were  not 
chemical  indi\'idiials  and  that  we  have  only  one  ha^min.  Thiij  \iew  is  now 
accepted  by  Morner  and  most  of  the  other  investigators,  and  the  formula 
,C34Ha304N4FeCl  is  now  given  to  hjerain.  Piettrk  and  Vila  ^  dispute  this 
formula,  and  they  etaim  to  have  prepared  chlorine-free  haemin  from  pure 
crj^stallinc  oxyhiEraoglobin* 

Ha^nun  crystals  form  in  large  masses  a  bluish-black  powder,  but  are  so 
small  that  they  can  only  be  seen  by  aid  of  the  microscope.  They  consist 
of  dark-browTi  or  nearly  brow^iish-black  long,  rhomi>iCj  or  spool-like 
ctystals,  isolated  or  grouped  as  crosses,  rosettes,  or  stellar  forms.  Cubical 
crj'stals  may  also  occur,  according  to  Cloetta.  They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  dilute  acids  at  the  normal  temperature^  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form. They  are  slightly  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  heat.  They 
dissolve  m  acidified  alcohol,  as  also  in  dilute  caustic  alkalies  or  carbonates; 
and  in  the  last  case  they  form,  besides  alkali  chlorides,  soluble  h^matin 
alkali,  from  which  the  hicmatin  may  be  precipitated  by  an  acid. 

On  shaking  Ti\ith  cold  aniline  and  treating  first  with  acetic  acid  and 
then  \iith  ether,  Klster  obtained  a  product,  dehydrochloride  hiFmia, 
which  was  poor  in  the  elements  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  which  again  took 
up  HCl  and  was  converted  Into  haemin.  By  the  action  of  boiling  aniline, 
hydrogen  is  driven  out  and  a  combination  ynth  aniline,  without  loss  of 
iron,  takes  place. 

The  principle  of  the  preparation  of  hsemin  crystals  in  large  quajntitiea 
is  as  follows:  The  washeil  sediment  from  the  blood-corpuscles  is  coagu- 
lated with  alcohol  or  by  boiling  after  dilution  with  water  and  the  careful 
addition  of  acid.  The  strongly  pressed  but  not  dry  mass  is  rubbed  with 
90-95  per  cent  alcohol  which  hfis  Ijeen  previously  treated  with  oxalic  acid 
or  i'l  per  cent  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  is  allowed  to  stand 
several  hours  at  the  temT>erature  of  the  room.  The  filtrate  is  warmed  to 
about  TO'^C.,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (for  each  litre  of  filtrate  add 
U)  c,c,  25  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  alcoliol— Morner), 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold.    The  cr>'stals,  which  separate  in  one 


*  Nencki  and  Znlefiki^  Zeitschr*  f.  physiol,  Chem.,  30;  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Arch* 
f.  exp.  Path,  u,  Pliarm.,  18  and  20,  and  Ber,  d.  d,  chem.  GeseUsch.,  18;  Schalfejefif  with 
Nencki  and  Zaleski,  1.  c;  Bialobrzeski,  Arch,  dca  scienc.  bioL  de  St.  P^terebourg,  S; 
K.  M5mer,  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv,  Festband,  1897,  Nos.  1  and  26,  and  Zeitschr,  L  physiol 
Chetn.,  -II;  Zaleski,  ibid,,  37;  Hetper  and  Marcblewski,  ibid.^  41  and  42;  Kiifittir,  ibid,^ 
40;  Piettre  and  Vilaj  Compt.  rend,,  141,  p.  734. 
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or  two  days,  are  first  washed  with  alcohol  and  then  with  water.  For  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  various  methods  of  preparation  and  purification  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  above-cited  works  of  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Cloetta, 
MdRNEB,  RosENFELD,  Nencki  and  Zaleski  (Schalfejeff),  and  especially 
to  Kltster.* 

Haematin  is  obtained  on  dissolving  the  hajmin  crystals  in  very  dilute 
caustic  alkali  and  precipitating  with  an  acid. 

In  preparing  haemin  crystals  in  small  quantities  proceed  in  the  following 
manner:  The  blood  is  dried  after  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  com- 
mon salt,  or  the  dried  blood  may  be  rubbed  with  a  trace  of  the  same. 
The  dry  powder  is  placed  on  a  microscope  slide,  moistened  with  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  then  covered  with  the  cover-glass.  Add,  by  means  of  a 
glass  rod,  more  glacial  acetic  acid  by  applying  the  drop  at  the  edge  of  the 
cowr-glass  until  the  space  between  the  slide  and  the  cover-glass  is  full. 
Now  warm  over  a  very  small  flame,  with  the  precaution  that  the  acetic 
add  does  not  boil  and  pass  with  the  powder  from  under  the  cover-glass. 
K  no  crystals  appear  after  the  first  warming  and  cooling,  warm  again,  and 
if  necessary  add  some  more  acetic  acid.  After  cooling,  if  the  experiment 
has  been  properly  performed,  a  number  of  dark-brown  or  nearly  black 
haanin  crystals  of  varying  forms  will  be  seen. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  iodohsematin  and  the  use  of  the  same 
for  the  detection  of  blood  we  must  refer  to  Strzyzowski's  communication  ^ 

By  the  action  of  acids  upon  haemochromogen,  hsematin,  or  haemin  a 
new  iron-free  pigment,  which  was  first  closely  studied  by  Hoppe-Seyler 
and  called  hcematoporphyrin,  is  produced.  According  to  the  method  of 
preparation  haematoporphyrins  having  different  solubilities  and  whose 
relationship  to  each  other  is  not  perfectly  clear  are  produced,  but  all  show 
the  same  characteristic  absorption-spectrum.  The  best-studied  haemato- 
poiphyrin  is  the  one  obtained  according  to  Nencki  and  Sieber's  method, 
by  the  action  of  glacial  acetic  acid  saturated  with  hydrobromic  acid  upon 
haemin  crystals,  best  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  (Nencki  and 
Zaleski  3). 

Haematoporphyriiiy  C16H18N2O3,  or  C34H38N4O6  according  to  Zaleski.* 
This  pigment,  according  to  MacMunn,*  occurs  as  a  physiological  pigment 
in  certain  animals.  It  occurs,  as  shown  by  Garrod  and  Saillet,  as  a 
nonnal  constituent,  although  only  as  traces,  of  human  urine.  It  occurs 
in  greater  quantities  in  human  urine  after  the  use  of  sulphonal  (see 
Oiapter  XV). 

The  formation  of  hsematoporphyrin  from  haematin  can  be  expressed 

*Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  40. 

'Then4>eut.  Monatflhefte,  1901  and  1902. 

'Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.-chem.  Untersuch.,  528;  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Monatshefte  f. 
Chem.,  9,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  18,  20,  and  24;  Nencki  and  Zaleski, 
Zdtiefar.  f.  phyaioL  Chem.,  30. 

^Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37,  54. 

'  Jornn.  of  PlqrBiol.,  7. 
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by  the  following  equation  if  we  start  with  the  above  formula  for  haemin 
and  Zaleski's  formula  for  haematoporphyrin : 

C34H33N404FeCl+2HBr4-2H20=C34H38N406+FeBr2+Ha. 

On  heating  haematoporphyrin  it  generates  an  odor  of  pyrrol.  On  oxidation 
with  bichromate  and  glacial  acetic  acid  it  yields  haematinic  acid  (see  page 
210).  A  pigment  closely  allied  to  the  urinary  pigment  urobilin  has  been 
obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing  substances  on  haematoporphyrin 
(Hoppe-Seyler,  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Le  Nobel,  MacMunn).  On  the 
administration  of  haematoporpyhrin  to  rabbits,  Nencki  and  Rotschy^ 
observed  that  a  part  was  reduced  to  a  substance  similar  to  urobilin. 

Of  especial  interest  are  the  recent  investigations  of  Nencki,  March- 
LEWSKi,  and  ZALf:sKi  2  upon  the  reduction  products  of  haematoporphyrin 
and  their  relationship  to  the  chlorophyll  derivatives.  By  the  action  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  containing  HI  and  of  iodophosphonium  upon  haemin  or 
haemochromogen  Nencki  and  Zaleski  obtained  a  markedly  characteristic 
pigment,  mesoporphyriny  having  the  formula  C16H18N2O2,  or,  according 
to  Zaleski,^  C34H38N4O4,  and  which  stands  in  a  certain  measure  between 
haematoporphyrin,  C16H18N2O3,  and  the  chlorophyll  derivative  phyllo- 
porphyriny  C16H18N2O,  which  is  very  similar  to  haematoporphyrin.  By 
the  action  of  the  same  reducing  agent  upon  haemin  or  haemochromogen, 
but  under  other  conditions,  we  obtain  hmmopyrroly  CgHisN,  a  coloriess 
oil,  which  in  the  air  gradually  changes  into  urobilin.  Haemopyrrol  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  same  reducing  agents  upon  the  chlorophyll 
derivative  phyUocyanin  (Nencki  and  Marchlewski),  which,  as  above 
remarked,  show^  a  close  relationship  between  the  blood-pigment  and 
chlorophyll. 

According  to  Nencki  and  Zaleski  haBmop)rrrol  is  probably  3-methyI-4-?i- 

CH3 C C CjHy 

II  II 

propylpyrrol,  HC    CH.         Kuster  obtained  an  imide  from  haemopyrrol  on 

\/ 
NH 
oxidation  which  was  probably  a  derivative  of  methylpropylmaleic  acid.  As 
haematinic  acid  is  undoubtedly  a  malcic-acid  derivative,  it  was  of  interest  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  above  formula  of  hiemopyrrol,  and  with  this  purpose 
m  view  Kuster  and  Haas*  have  compared  the  synthetically  prepared  imide 
of  methylpropylmaleic  acid  with  the  imide  obtained  from  haemopyrrol.  The  two 
bodies  were  not  identical,  therefore  the  above  constitutional  formula  is  ques- 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  1.  c,  523;   Le  Nobel,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  40;   MacMunn,  Proc.  Roy. 
80c.,  30,  aiid  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  10;  Nencki  and  Rotschy,  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  10. 

'  See  foot-note  1,  p.  197. 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  87. 
*B«r.  d.  d.  ohem.  Qesellsch.,  87. 
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tkmed.  The  attempt  of  Buraczewski  and  Marchlbwski  *  to  prepare  haemo- 
pyrrol  artificially  from  methylpropylmaJeic-acid  imide  yielded  a  product  similar 
to  haemopyrrol,  which  on  oxidation  in  the  air  did  not  yield  a  typical  m-o- 
bUin  but  at  least  a  substance  closely  related  thereto.  The  assumption  that 
haemopyrrol  is  a  pyrrol  derivative  is  best  borne  out  by  the  property  which  hsemo- 
P3rnroI  has  of  reacting  with  diazonium  compounds  with  the  formation  of  azo 
pigments  (Goldmann,  Marchlewski,  Hetper  '). 

Haematoporphyrin  is,  according  to  Nencki  and  Sieber,  isomeric  with 
the  bile-pigment  bilirubin,  and  like  this  latter  gives  a  play  of  colors — green, 
Hue,  and  yellow — when  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  hydrochloric- 
acid  compound,  crj'^stallizes  in  long  brownish-red  needles.  If  the  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid  is  nearly  neutralized  with  caustic  soda  and  then  treated 
with  sodium  acetate,  the  pigment  separates  out  as  amorphous,  brown 
flakes  not  readily  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  readily 
soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol,  alkalies,  and  dilute  mineral  acids.  The  com- 
pound with  sodium  crystallizes  as  small  tufts  of  brown  crystals.  The  acid 
alcoholic  solutions  have  a  beautiful  purple  color,  which  becomes  violefc- 
bhie  on  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  acid.  The  alkaline  solution  has 
a  beautiful  red  color,  especially  when  not  too  much  alkali  is  present. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  haematoporphyrin,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  shows  two  absorption-bands,  one  of  which  is  fainter  and 
narrower  and  lies  between  C  and  D,  near  D.  The  other  is  much  darker, 
shaiper,  and  broader,  and  lies  midway  between  D  and  E.  An  absorption 
extends  from  these  bands  towards  the  red,  terminating  with  a  dark  edge, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  third  band  between  the  other  two. 

A  dilute  alkaline  solution  shows  four  bands,  namely,  a  band  between 
C  and  D;  a  second,  broader  band  surrounding  D  and  with  the  greater  part 
between  D  and  E;  a  third  between  D  and  E,  nearly  at  E;  and  lastly,  a 
fourth  broad  and  dark  band  between  b  and  F.  On  the  addition  of  an 
alkaline  zinc-chloride  solution  the  spectrum  changes  more  or  less  rapidly,^ 
and  finally  a  spectrum  is  obtained  with  only  two  bands,  one  of  which 
surrounds  D  and  the  other  lies  between  D  and  E.  If  an  acid  hsematopor- 
phyrin  solution  is  shaken  with  chloroform,  a  part  of  the  pigment  is  taken 
up  by  the  chloroform,  and  this  solution  often  shows  a  five-banded  spectrum 
with  two  bands  between  C  and  D.  The  position  of  the  hamatoporphyrin 
bands  in  the  spectrum  differs  with  the  various  methods  of  preparation 
and  other  conditions,  so  that  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  same  wave- 
length. These  facts  coincide  well  with  the  recent  investigations  of  A. 
ScHULz;*  according  to  which  the  appearance  of  the  spectrum  is  not  only 

'ZeitBchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  43. 

^Ihid.,  43  and  45. 

'See  Hammarsten,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  3,  and  Garrod.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  13. 

•Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1904,  Suppl. 
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dependent  upon  the  reaction  but  also  upon  the  character  of  the  solvent 
and  the  method  of  preparation. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  haematoporphj^rin,  see  Hoppe-Seyler- 
Thierfelder's  Handbuch,  7,  Aufl,,  and  the  works  cited  on  page  213. 

H«matinogen  is  a  feiruginoua  pigment  &o  named  by  Freund/  which  He 
obtained  by  carefully  extracting  blood  with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  closely  related  to  hiematiri,  but  is  not  aufficiently  characteristic  and  is  not 
considered  as  a  cleavage  product. 

.  A  question  of  great  interest  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  produce  the 
blood-pigment  from  its  cleavage  products.  In  tliis  regard  certain  recent 
investigations  are  interesting.  Zaleski  obtained  from  me^joporphyrin 
hydrochloride  db^olved  in  80  per  cent  acetic  acid  saturated  with  NaCl 
and  heated  to  50-70°,  a  ha?niin-Iikc  pigment  by  the  addition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  iron  in  acetic  acid,  and  this  pigment  had  a  spectnim  in  acid 
solution  ver}^  similar  to  that  of  iitematin,  although  not  identical  with  it-* 
Zaleski  considers  this  pigment  aa  a  hydrogenized  hiemin.  A  regeneration 
of  hsemin  from  htematoporphyrin  has  been  performed  by  LAtOLAW.  If 
haematopoqihyrin  is  dissolved  in  dilute  ammonia  and  warmed  with 
Stokes'  solution  and  hydrazine  hydrate,  iron  is  taken  up  again  and  htemo- 
chromogen  is  produced,  which  is  changed  into  kematin  by  shaking  with 
air.  According  to  Ham  and  Bale  ax  ,^  it  is  possible  to  produce  haemoglo- 
bin from  htiemochromogen  and  globin,  and  it  is  indeed  possible  that  other 
proteia*^  can  replace  globin  in  this  formation. 

Hsematoidin,  thus  called  by  Virchow,  is  a  pigment  which  crystallizes 
in  orange-colored  rhombic  plates,  and  which  occurs  in  old  blood  extravasa- 
tions, and  whose  origin  from  the  blood -coloring  matters  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished (L.ANGHAN9,  Cordua,  QUINCKE,  and  others  3).  A  solution  of  ha?ma- 
toidin  shows  no  absorption-bands,  but  only  a  strong  ateorption  from  the 
\no!et  to  the  green  (Eavald^),  According  to  most  observ^ers,  haeniatoidin 
is  identical  with  the  bile-pigment  bilirubin.  It  is  not  identical  with  the 
crystal lizable  lutein  from  the  corpora  hdeu  of  the  ovaries  of  the  cow 
(Piccolo  and  Lieben,*  KtiiLVE  and  Ewald). 

In  the  detection  of  the  above-described  blood-coloring  matters  the 
spectroscojie  is  the  only  entirely  trustworthy  means  of  investigation.  If 
it  is  only  necessary  to  test  for  blood  in  general  and  not  to  deteroiine 
definitely   whether   the   coloring-matter  is   hirmoglobin,   methiemoglobin» 

*  Wien*  klia.  Wochensctir.,  1903. 

*  Zaleski,  Zeitsclir.  f,  physiol.  Chera.^  43;  Laidlaw,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  31;  Ham 
and  Balean,  tbid.,  S2. 

"  A  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  hjematoidin  may  b©  found 
in  Stadelmaun,  Der  Icterus,  etc.,  Stuttgart.  1891,  pp.  3  and  45. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biobgie,  22,  475. 
•Cit  Irora  Gorup-Besimes,  Lebrbuch  d.  physiol  Chem.,  4.  AuB.,  1878. 
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orhsBmatin,  then  the  preparation  of  hsDmin  crystals  is  an  absolutely  positive 
test.  The  reader  is  referred  to  more  extended  text-books  for  more  exact 
methods  for  the  detection  of  blood  in  chemico-legal  cases,  and  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  give  here  the  chief  points  of  the  investigation. 

If  spots  on  clothes,  linen,  wood,  etc.,  are  to  be  tested  for  the  presence 
of  blood,  it  is  best,  when  possible,  to  scratch  or  shave  off  as  much  as 
possible,  rub  with  common  salt,  and  from  this  prepare  the  haemin  crystals. 
On  obtaining  positive  results  the  presence  of  blood  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
When  sufficient  material  is  not  obtained  by  the  above  means,  soak  the 
spot  with  a  few  drops  of  water  in  a  watch-crystal.  If  a  colored  solution 
is  thus  obtained,  then  remove  the  fibres,  wood-shavings,  and  the  like  as 
far  as  possible,  and  allow  the  solution  to  dry  in  the  watch-glass.  The 
dried  residue  may  be  partly  used  for  the  spectroscopic  test  directly,  and 
part  may  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  hsemin  crystals.  It  may 
also  1^  used  to  detect  haemochromogen  in  alkaline  solution  after  previous 
treatment  with  alkali  and  the  addition  of  reducing  substances. 

If  a  colorless  solution  is  obtained  after  soaking  with  water,  or  if  the  spots 
are  cm  rusty  iron,  then  digest  with  a  little  dilute  alkali  (5  p.  m.).  In  the 
presence  of  blood  the  solution  gives,  after  neutralization  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  drying,  a  residue  which  may  give  the  hsemin  crystals  with 
glacial  acetic  acid.  Another  part  of  the  alkaline  solution  shows,  after 
the  addition  of  Stokes'  reduction  fluid,  the  absorption-bands  of  haemo- 
diromogen  in  alkaline  solution.^ 

The  methods  proposed  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  blood- 
coloring  matters  are  partly  chemical  and  partly  physical. 

Among  the  chemical  methods  to  be  mentioned  is  the  incineration  of  the 
Uood  and  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  iron  contained  in  the  ash,  from 
iriiich  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  may  be  calculated.  Jolles  '  has  recently  sug- 
gested a  clinical  method  based  on  this  procedure. 

The  physical  methods  consist  either  of  colorimetric  or  of  spectroscopic 
investigations. 

The  principle  of  Hoppb-Seyler's  colorimetric  method  is  that  a  measured 
quantity  of  blood  is  diluted  with  an  exactly  measured  quantity  of  water 
until  the  diluted  blood  solution  has  the  same  color  as  a  pure  oxyhsemo- 
globin  solution  of  a  known  strength.  The  amount  of  coloring-matter 
present  in  the  imdiluted  blood  may  be  easily  calculated  from  the  degree  of 
diluti(m.  In  the  colorimetric  testing  we  use  a  glass  vessel  with  parallel 
sides  containing  a  layer  of  liquid  1  cm.  thick  (Hoppe-Seyler's  haematinom- 
eter).  TTie  use  of  Hoppe-Seyler's  colorimetric  double  pipette  is  more 
advantageous.  Other  good  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  constructed  by 
GucoflA  and  Zangermeister.^  Instead  of  an  oxy haemoglobin  solution  we 
now  generally  use  a  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  solution  as  a  standard 

*0n  the  use  of  color  reactions  for  the  detection  of  blood,  see  O.  and  R.  Adler, 
ZotKfar.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41,  and  Schumm  and  Westphal,  ibid,,  46. 

'Pfluger's  Arch.,  9&;  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  17.  See  also  Oenim,  Zeitschr.  f. 
ml  Chan.,  4M,  and  the  works  cited  in  Maly's  Jahresber.,  33. 

*F.  Hoi^^e-S^ler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  16;  G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  ibid.,  2I3 
Wi&teniiti,  arid.,  Giaooea,  Maly's  Jahresber...  26;  Zangermeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biolo- 
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liquid  because  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time.    The  blood  solution  in  this 

case  is  saturated  with  carbon  monoxide.* 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  blood-coloring  matters  by  means  of 

the  spectroscope  may  be  done  in  different  ways,  but  at  the  present  time 

the  spcdropkotottwiric  method  is  cliiefly  used,  and  this  seenvs  to  be  the 

most  reliable.     This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  extinction  coefB- 

cient  of  a  colored  liquid  for  a  certain  region  of  the  spectnmi  is  directly 

proportional  to  the  concentration,  so  that  CiE^^CiiEi,  when  C   and  0% 

represent  the  different  concentrations  and  E  and  Ei  the  corresponding 

C     C 
coefficients  of  extinction.    From  the  equation  —^-ry  it  follows  that  for 

one  and  the  same  pigment  this  relation,  which  is  called  the  absorption 
ralio,  must  Ije  constant.  If  the  absoqition  ratio  is  represented  by  A,  the 
detennined  extinction  coefficient  by  E,  and  the  concentration  (the  amount 
of  coloring-matter  in  grams  in  1  e.c.)  by  C,  then  C=A  ,  E. 

Different  forms  of  a]>paratus  have  been  constnicted  (Yierordt  and 
HuFNER  2)  for  the  determination  of  theextmction  coefficients  which  is  equal 
to  the  negative  logarithm  of  those  rays  of  light  which  nemain  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  light  through  a  layer  1  em.  tliick  of  an  absorbing  liquid.  In 
regard  to  this  apparatus  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  text -books. 

For  purposes  of  control  the  extinction  coefBcients  are  determined  in  two  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  spectrum*  Hufner  has  selected  {a)  the  region  between  the 
two  absorption-bands  of  oxyhiemoglobin^  especially  between  the  wave-lengths 
554  /'/i  and  555  /j/i,  and  ih)  the  region  between  the  two  bands,  especially  the  inter- 
val between  the  wave-lengths  531,5  /(/«  and  542.5  ;i;i.  The  constants  or  the 
absorption  ratio  for  these  two  regions  of  the  spectrum  are  designat^Kl  by  Hufner 
by  A  and  A\  Before  the  detemiination  the  blood  must  be  diluted  with  water, 
and  if  the  proportion  of  dihition  of  the  blood  be  repres**nted  by  V,  then  the  con- 
centration or  the  amount  of  coloring-matter  in  1(M)  jiarts  of  the  midUuted  blood  is 

C  =  100.F..4  .Fand 

Th<^  absorption  ratio  or  the  eons  tan  t*5  in  the  two  above-mentioned  regiona 
of  the  spectrum  have  been  rletermitied  for  oxyhfcmoglobin^  hjemc^lobin,  carbon 
monoxide  hiemciglobin^  and  methienioglobin,  as  follows: 

Oxvha'mogkibin Ao  =0.002070  and  A'o  =0.001312 

H:emoglobin. Ar  =0.001354  and  .4%  =0.001778 

Carbon-rnonoxide  hiemoglobin.  .  .i4r  -0,001383  and  A't  =0.001263 
MetbEmoglolmi ..4 „,  =0,002077  and  ^V  =  0.001754 

The  quantity  of  each  coloring-matter  may  be  determined  in  a  mixture  of 
two  blood -coloring  matters  by  this  method;  this  is  of  special  impfjrtance  in 
the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  oxyhiemoglobin  and  hjemoglobin  preaent 
in  blood  at  the  same  time. 

In  order  to  facilitate  these  determinations,  HtJfner'  has  worked  out  t-ables 
which  give  the  relation  between  the  two  pigments  existing  in  a  solution  contain- 


*  See  Haldane,  Joum.  of  Physiol,  26. 

*  See  Vicrordt.  Die  Anwenduag  des  Spcktralapparates  zu  Photometric,  etc.  (Tubin- 
gen, 1873),  and  Hi'ifner,  Arch,  t  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol  .  1894.  and  Zeitscbr.  f.  physioL 
Ctiem.,  S;  v   Noorden,  ibid.,  4:  Otto,  rfiuger's  Arch.,  31  and  {I6. 

'  Aich.  f.  (Annt.  uj  Physiol..  19U0. 
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ing  oxyhemoglobin  and  another  pigment  (hsemoglobin,  methaemoglobin»  or  carbon- 
monoxide  hemoglobin),  and  thus  allowing  of  the  calculation  of  the  absolute  quan- 
tity  of  each  pigment. 

Among  the  many  apparatuses  constructed  for  clinical  purposes  for  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  hsemoglobin,  Fleischl's  hcemonieter,  which  has 
undei;gone  numerous  modifications,  Henocque's  hcetnatoacope,  and  Sahli^s 
hmomder  are  to  be  specially  mentioned.  In  regard  to  these  apparatuses, 
geev.jAKSCH,  Klinische  Diagnostik  irmerer  Krankheiten,  4.  Auflage,  1897, 
andJAQUET,  Korresp.-Blatt  f .  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  1897;  Gartner,  Miinchener 
med.  Wochenschr.,  1901,  and  H.  Sahli,  Diagnostic  Methods,  Philadelphia, 
1905. 

Many  other  pigments  are  found  besides  the  often-occurring  hsemoglobin 
in  the  blood  of  invertebrates.  In  a  few  ArachnidsB,  Crustacea,  Gasteropodae, 
and  CephalopodaD  a  body  analogous  to  hsemoglobin,  containing  copper,  hxEmO' 

rin,  has  been  foimd  by  Fredericq.  By  the  taking  up  of  loosely  bound  oxygen 
body  is  converted  into  blue  oxyhcemoq^anin,  and  by  the  escape  of  the  oxygen 
becomes  colorless  again.  According  to  Henzb  1  gram  haemocyanin  combines 
with  about  0.4  c.c.  oxygen.  It  is  crystalline  and  has  the  following  composition : 
C 53.66;  H7.33;  N  16.09;  S0.86;  CuO.38;  0  21.67  per  cent.  On  hydrolytic 
cleavage  with  hydrochloric  acid  Henze  found  the  following  division  of  the  nitro- 
gen in  hsemocyanin:  Of  the  total  nitrogen  5.78  per  cent  was  split  ofif  as 
ammonia,  2.67  per  cent  as  humus  nitrogen,  27.65  per  cent  as  diamino  nitrogen, 
and  63.39  per  cent  as  monamino. nitrogen.  He  found  no  arginine  in  the  cleavage 
products,  but  could  detect  histidine,  lysine,  tyrosine,  and  glutamic  acid.  A  color- 
ing-matter called  cfUorocruorin  by  Lankester  is  found  in  certain  Chactopodae. 
Hitmeryihrin,  so  called  by  Krukenberg  but  first  observed  by  Schwalbe,  is  a 
red  coloring-matter  from  certain  Gephyrea.  Besides  haemocyanin  we  find  in  the 
blood  of  certain  Crustacea  the  red  coloring-matter  tetroneryihrin  (Halliburton), 
which  is  also  widely  spread  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Echinochromj  so  named 
by  MacMunn,*  is  a  brown  coloring-matter  occurring  in  the  perivisceral!  fluid  of 
a  variety  of  echinoderms. 

The  guantitalive  constUutian  of  the  red  blood-corpicscles.  The  amount 
of  water  varies  in  different  varieties  of  blood-corpuscles  between  570-644 
p.m.,  with  a  corresponding  amount,  430-356  p.  m.,  of  solids.  The  chief 
mass,  about  ^rfisy  ^^  ^^'^  dried  substance  consists  of  haemoglobin  (in  human 
and  mammalian  blood) . 

According  to  the  analyses  of  Hoppe-Seyler  ^  and  his  pupils,  the  red 
corpuscles  contain  in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  substance: 

Hemoglobin  Protein  Lecithin  Cholesterin 

Humanblood 868-944  122-51  7.2-3.5  2.5 

D^8        "     865  126  5.9  3.6 

Goose's     •'    627  364  4.6  4.8 

Snake's     "    467  625 

Abderhalden  foimd  the  following  composition  for  the  blood-corpuscles 

from  the  domestic   animals  investigated   by   him:    Water,   591.9-644.3 

'Fredericq.  Extrait  des  Bulletins  de  I'Acad.  Roy.  de  Belgique  (2),  46,  1878;  Lan- 
k«ter,  Joum.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  2  and  4;  Henze,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  33 
ttid  41;  Krukenberg,  see  Vergl.  physiol.  Studien,  Reihe  1,  Abt.  3,  Heidelberg,  1880; 
^^'buiton,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  6;  MacMunn,  Quart.  Journ.  Microsc.  Science,  1885. 

'  Med.-^dieiii.  Uniermich.,  390  and  393. 
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p.  m.;  solids  408.1-335.7  p.  ra.;  liaimoglobiii,  303.3-33L9  p.  m,;  protein. 
5.32  (dog) -78.5  p.  ra.  (sheep);  cholesterm,  0.388  (horse)-3.593  p.  m. 
(sheep);  and  lecithin,  2.296  (dog)-4.S55  p.  m. 

Of  special  mtercst  is  the  \^ar\ing  praportion  of  the  haemoglobin  to  the 
protein  in  the  nucleated  and  in  the  non-nucleated  blood-corpxiscles.  These 
last  am  mucli  richer  in  hiemoglobin  and  poorer  in  protein  than  the  others. 

The  amount  of  mineral  Ixidies  in  various  species  of  animals  is  different^ 
According  to  Buxge  and  Abdeehalden  the  red  corj^uscles  from  the  pig» 
horse,  and  rabbit  contain  no  soda,  while  those  from  man,  the  ox,  sheep, 
goat,  dog,  and  cat  are  relatively  rich  in  soda.  In  the  five  last-mentioned 
species  the  amount  of  soda  was  2.135-2.856  p>  m.  The  quantity  of  potash 
was  0.257  (dog) -0.74 4  p.  m.  (sheep).  In  the  horse,  pig,  and  rabbit  the 
quantity  of  potash  was  3.32G  (horse) -5.229  p.  m.  (rabbit).  Human  blood- 
corpuscles  contain,  according  to  Wanach,  about  five  times  as  much  potash 
as  socia,  on  an  average  3.99  p.m.  potash  and  0.75  p.  m,  soda.  The  nucleated 
erv'throeytes  of  the  frog,  toad,  and  turtle  contain,  according  to  Bottazzi 
and  Cappelli,*  also  considerably  more  potassium  than  sodium.  Lime  is 
claimed  to  lie  alificnt  in  the  blood -corpuscles,  and  magnesia  occurs  only 
in  small  amounts:  0.016  (sheep)-0,i50  p.  m.  (pig).  The  blood-corpuscles 
of  all  animals  investigated  contain  chlorine,  0.460-L949  p.  m.  (both  in 
horae),  generally  1  to  2  p.  m..  and  also  phosphoric  acid.  The  amount  of 
inorganic  phosphoric  acid  shows  great  variation:  0.275  (sheep) -1.9 1 6  p.  m. 
(horse).  All  of  the  above  figures  are  calculated  on  the  fresh,  moist  blood- 
corpuscles. 

By  quantitative  dctcrminationa  of  the  swelling  and  shrinking  of  the  cells 
under  the  iniltjpnce  of  NaCl  stjlutions  of  various  concentration  or  of  serum  of 
various  dilutions,  Hambuhc.kr  has  attempted  to  determine  for  the  erythrocytes ^ 
as  well  as  the  leucocytes,  the  |>ereentage  relationship  between  the  two  chief  con- 
stituents of  the  eel  Is  (the  frame  and  the  intracellubr  fluid).  He  found  that  the 
volume  of  the  framfvsubstanee  for  both  varieties  of  blood-corpuseles  of  the  horse 
was  equal  to  53-5G.1  |>er  eent.  Ths  volume  for  the  red  blood -corpuscles 
for  the  rabbit  48.7-51 ;  hen,  52.4-57.7,  and  for  the  frog,  72-76.4  per 
KoEPPE  has  raised  objections  to  these  determinations.' 
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The  White  Blood -corpuscles  and  the  Blood -plates. 

The  White  Blood-corpuscles,  also  called  Lku('(j<:ytes  or  Lymphoid 
C3ells,  are  of  dift'erent  kinds,  and  ordinarily  we  differentiate  between  the 
small  forms  poor  in  protoplasm,  called  lymphocytes,  and  the  larger, 
fjranular,  often  more  nucleated  forms,  called  leucocytes.  The  polynuclesr 
leucocytes  occur  in  greater  abundance  in  the  blood  than  the  lymphocytes. 


*  Bunge,  Zcitfichr.  f.  Biologic,  12,  and  Abderhalden,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem..  23 
and  25;  VVanach,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  18,  88;  BoUarzi  and  CappeOi,  Arch.  Ital.  de  Biolo- 
gies 32. 

>  Hamburger,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1898;  Koeppe,  ibid,,  1899  and  1900. 
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In  human  and  mammalian  blood,  most  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles  are 
Isi^T  than  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  They  have  also  a  lower  specific 
granty  than  the  red  corpuscles,  move  in  the  circulating  blood  nearer  to 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  have  also  a  slower  motion. 

The  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  varies  not  only  in  the  different 
blood-vessels,  but  also  imder  different  physiological  conditions.  On  an 
average  there  is  only  1  white  corpuscle  for  350-500  red  corpuscles.  Accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  Alex.  Schmidt  ^  and  his  pupils,  the  leucocytes 
are  destroyed  in  great  part  on  the  discharge  of  the  blood  before  and  during 
coagulation,  so  that  discharged  blood  is  much  poorer  in  leucocytes  than 
the  cihnilating  blood.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  has  been  denied 
by  other  investigators. 

From  a  histological  standpoint  we  generally,  as  above  indicated,  dis- 
criminate between  the  different  kinds  of  colorless  blood-corpuscles. 
Chemically  considered,  however,  there  is  no  known  essential  difference 
between  them,  and  what  little  we  do  know  chemically  is  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  leucocytes.  With  regard  to  their  importance  in  the 
coagulation  of  fibrin,  Alex.  Schmidt  and  his  pupils  distinguish  between 
the  leucocytes  which  are  destroyed  in  the  coagulation  and  those  which 
aie  not.  The  last  mentioned  give  with  alkalies  or  common-salt  solutions 
a  slimy  mass;  the  first  do  not  show  such  behavior. 

The  protoplasm  of  the  leucocytes  has  during  life  amoeboid  movements 
which  serve  partly  to  make  possible  the  wandering  of  the  cells,  and  partly 
to  aid  m  the  absorption  of  smaller  grains  or  foreign  bodies.  On  these  grounds 
the  occurrence  of  myosin  in  them  has  been  admitted  even  without  any 
special  proof  thereof.  Alex.  Schmidt  claims  to  have  found  serglobvlin  in 
equine-blood  leucocytes  which  have  been  washed  with  ice-cold  water. 
There  are  also  certain  leucocytes,  as  above  stated,  which  yield  a  slimy  mass 
when  treated  with  alkalies  or  NaCl  solutions,  which  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  so-called  hyaline  substance  of  Rovida  found  in  the  pus-cells.  On 
digesting  the  leucocytes  with  water,  a  solution  of  a  protein  body  is  obtained 
which  can  be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  which  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the 
leucocytes.  This  substance,  which  is  undoubtedly  concerned  in  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood,  has  been  described  under  different  names  (see  Chapter 
^  page  141),  and  consists,  chiefly,  at  least,  of  nucleoproteid.  The  ordinary 
new  that  this  is  nucleohistone  does  not  seem  to  be  correct,  according  to  the 
recent  investigations  of  Bang,^  and  further  proof  is  necessary. 

Glycogen,  as  previously  stated,  is  found  in  the  leucocytes.  The  glyco- 
gen found  by  Huppert,  Czerxy,  Dastre ,3  and  others  in  blood  and  lymph 

'Pfluger's  Arch.,  11.     Also  Fr.  Kriiger,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  ol. 

'I.  Bang,  Studier  over  Nukleoproteider,  Kristiania,  1902. 

^fluppert,  Centralbl.  f  Physiol.,  6,  394;  Czemy,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  31; 
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probably  originated  from  the  leucocytes.  A  glucothionic  acid  has  been 
prepared  from  white  cells  by  Mandel  and  Levene.^  The  constituents  of 
the  leucocytes  are  the  same  as  the  constituents  of  the  cell  as  described  in 
Chapter  V. 

The  blood-plates  (Bizzozero),  hsematoblasts  (Hayem),  whose  nature, 
preformed  occurrence,  and  physiological  importance  have  been  much  ques- 
tioned, are  pale,  coloriess,  gummy  disks,  round  or  somewhat  oval  in  shape 
and  generally  with  a  diameter  two  or  three  times  smaller  than  the  red 
blood-corpuscles.  By  the  action  of  different  reagents  the  blood-plates 
separate  into  two  substances,  one  of  which  is  homogeneous  and  non-refrac- 
tive, while  the  other  is  highly  refractive  and  granular.  Blood-plates 
readily  stick  together  and  attach  themselves  to  foreign  bodies. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Kossel  and  of  Lilienfeld  ^  the  blood- 
plates  consist  of  a  chemical  combination  between  protein  and  nuclcin, 
and  hence  they  are  also  called  nudeivr'plates  by  Lilienfeld,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  derivatives  of  the  cell  nucleus.  It  seems  certain  that  the  blood- 
plates  have  some  connection  with  the  coagulation  of  blood.  The  views  on 
this  question  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  plates 
act  in  coagulation  are  unfortunately  very  divergent. 

m.   THE  BLOOD  AS  A  MIXTURE  OF  PLASMA  ASD  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. 

The  blood  in  itself  is  a  thick,  sticky,  light  or  dark  red  liquid,  opaque 
even  in  thin  layers,  having  a  salty  taste  and  a  faint  odor  differing  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  animals-  On  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  blood  the 
odor  is  more  pronounced.  In  adult  human  beings  the  specific  gra\'ity 
ranges  between  1.045  and  1.075.  It  has  an  average  of  1.058  for  grown 
men  and  a  little  less  for  women.  Lloyd  Jones  found  that  the  specific 
gra\dty  is  highest  at  birth  jyid  lowest  in  children  when  about  two  years  old 
and  in  pregnant  women.  The  determinations  of  Lloyd  Jones,  Hammer- 
schlag,3  and  others  show  that  the  variation  of  the  specific  gravity,  depend- 
ent upon  age  and  sex,  corresponds  to  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
haemoglobin. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  most  accurately  done  by 
means  of  the  pyknometer.    For  clinical  purposes,  where  only  small  amounts 

Dastre,  Compt.  rend.,  120,  and  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  7.  See  also  Hirschberg,  Zeitschr. 
f.  klin.  Med.,  54. 

^  Biochem.  Zeitschr^  4. 

■  In  regard  to  the  literature  of  the  blood-plates,  see  Lilienfeld,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.) 
Phymol.,  1892,  and  "Leukocyten  und  Blutgerinnung,"  Verhandl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch. 
su  Berlin.  1892;  and  also  Mosen,  Arch,  f  (Anat,  u.)  Physiol.,  1893,  and  Maly's  Jahres- 
ber.,  80  and  81. 

•  Lloyd  Jones,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  8;  Hammerschlag,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschrift» 
1890,  and  Zdtschr  f.  klin.  Med.,  20. 
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are  available,  it  is  best  to  proceed  with  the  method  as  suggested  by  Ham- 
MERSCHLAG.  Prepare  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  benzene  of  about  1.050 
sp.  gr.  and  add  a  drop  of  the  blood  to  this  mixture  If  the  drop  rises  to 
the  surface  then  add  benzene,  and  if  it  sinks  add  chloroform.  Continue 
this  until  the  drop  of  blood  suspends  itself  midway  and  then  determine 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  by  means  of  an  areometer.  This  method 
is  not  strictly  accurate  and  must  be  performed  quickly.  In  regard  to  the 
necessary  details  refer  to  Zuntz  and  A.  Levy.^ 

The  reaction  of  the  blood  is  alkaline  towards  litmus.  The  quantity  of 
alkali,  calculated  as  Na2C03,  in  fresh,  non-defibrinated  blood  from  the 
dog,  horse,  and  man,  is,  according  to  Loewy,  4.93,  4.43,  and  5.95  p.  m. 
respectively.  According  to  Strauss  the  average  for  normal  human  blood 
may  be  calculated  as  about  4  3  p.  m.  Na2C03.  Quantities  below  3.3  p.  m. 
and  above  5.3  p.  m.  are,  according  to  him,  to  be  considered  as  pathological. 
V.  Jaksch  found  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  man  to  vary  between  3.38  and 
3.90  p.  m.,  and  Brandenburg  found  3  p.  m.  NaOH(=3.98  p.  m.  Na2C03). 
The  alkaline  reaction  diminishes  outside  of  the  body,  and  indeed  the  more 
quickly  the  greater  the  original  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  This  depends  on 
the  formation  of  acid  in  the  blood,  in  which  the  red  blood-corpuscles  seem 
to  take  part  in  some  way  or  another.  After  excessive  muscular  activity 
the  alkalinity  is  diminished  (Peiper,  Cohnstein).  and  it  is  also  decreased 
after  the  continuous  ingestion  of  acids  (Lassar,  Freudberg  2).  Numerous 
investigations  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  in 
disease,  but  as  there  is  at  present  no  trustworthy  method  for  estimating 
the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  and  as  the  results  are  dependent  upon  the 
indicator  used,  these  investigations,  as  also  the  statements  in  regard  to 
the  physiological  alkalinity,  require  further  substantiation .^  Attention 
must  also  be  called  to  what  was  stated  (page  191)  in  regard  to  the  determii^a- 
tion  of  the  alkalinity  of  bloodnserum — that  determinations  are  made  only 
of  the  titratable  alkali  and  not  of  the  true  alkalinity  caused  by  hydroxy! 
ions. 
The  alkali  of  the  blood  exists  in  part  as  alkaline  salts,  carbonate  and 

^  Zuntz,  Pfluger's  Arch..  66;  Levy,  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc,  81. 

'Loewy,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  58,  which  also  contains  the  references  to  the  literature; 
H.  Strauss,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  30;  v.  Jaksch,  ibid.,  13;  Peiper,  Virchow's  Arch., 
116;  Cohnstein,  ibid,,  130,  which  also  cites  the  works  of  Minkow^ski,  Zuntz,  and  Gep- 
Pert;  Freudberg,  ibid.,  126.  See  also  Weiss,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  38;  Branden- 
l>urg,  Zeitschr  f.  klm.  Med.,  45. 

'In  regard  to  the  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkahnity  see,  besides  the 
above-mentioned  authors,  v.  Jaksch,  Klin.  Diagnostik;  v  Limbeck,  Wien.  med. 
Blitter,  18;  Wright  The  Lancet,  1897;  Biemacki,  Beitriige  zur  Pneumatologie,  etc., 
Zeitsclir.  f.  klin.  Med  ,  81  and  32;  Hamburger,  Eine  Methode  zur  Trennung,  etc., 
Arch  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol,  1898.  See  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  29,  30,  and  31; 
Stlasidn  aad  Pupkin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42,  and  O.  Folin,  ibid.,  43. 
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phoaphate,  and  partly  in  combmation  with  proteiii  or  tuemoglobin.  The 
first  are  often  spoken  of  as  readily  diffusible  alkalies,  while  the  others  are 
not.  or  are  only  diffusible  with  difficulty  (see  page  187).  The  quantity 
of  the  first  in  human  blood  is  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  alkali  (Branden- 
burg). The  readily  as  well  as  the  difficultly  diffusible  alkali  is  divided 
between  the  blood-corpuscles  and  plasma,  and  the  blood-corpuscles  seem 
to  be  richer  in  difficultly  diffusible  alkali  than  the  plasma  or  serum.  This 
division  may  be  changed  by  the  influence  of  even  vevy  small  amounts  of 
acid  even  of  carbonic  acid,  and  also,  as  shown  by  Zuntz.  Loewtt  and 
ZuNTZ,  Hamburger.  Limbeck,  and  Giirber,^  by  the  influence  of  the  respir- 
atojy  exchange  of  gas.  The  blood-corpuscles  give  up  a  part  of  the  alkali 
united  with  protjein  to  the  serum  b}^  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide,  hence 
the  serum  Ijecomes  more  alkalhie-  The  equilibrium  of  the  osmotic  tension 
in  the  blood-corpuscles  and  in  the  serum  is  hereby  destroyed:  the  blood - 
corpuscles  swell  up  because  they  take  up  water  from  the  serum,  and  this 
then  becomes  more  concentrated  and  richer  in  alkali »  protein,  and  sugar. 
Under  the  influence  of  oxygen,  the  corpuscles  take  their  original  form 
again  and  the  above  changes  are  reversed.  The  blood-corpuscles  for  this 
reason  are  less  biconcave  in  their  small  diameter  in  venous  than  in  arterial 
blood  (Hamburger). 

These  conditions  have  been  further  studied  by  v.  Koranyi  and  Bence,' 
and  they  have  investigated  the  relationship  between  the  changes  of  the 
volume  of  the  blood -corpuscles  and  the  electrical  conducti\'ity.  the  refrac- 
tivity  of  the  serum  and  the  viscosity  of  the  blood.  The  refraction  coeflScient 
of  the  serum  is  highest  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide, 
while  it  is  lowest  when  the  blotxl  is  rich  in  oxygen  and  poor  in  carbon 
dioxide-  They  consider  this  as  an  action  of  acid,  as  a  similar  rise  is  observed 
after  the  addition  of  acid,  while  after  the  addition  of  alkali  a  fall  in  the 
refraction  coefficient  of  the  serum  takes  place,  and  these  same  changes  can 
be  brought  about  by  COo  or  by  a  current  of  oxygen.  With  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  conductivity  of  the  blood  diminishes;  the 
viscosity  is,  on  the  other  hand,  highest  when  the  blood  is  richest  in  carbon 
dioxide.  If  the  COa  is  driven  off  by  O  the  \iscosity  dimmishes  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  on  leading  in  more  oxy^n  it  rises  again.  The  changes  in  vis- 
cosity' of  the  blood  run  parallel  \\'ith  the  volume  changes  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles, and  changes  in  the  viscosity,  which  can  be  brought  about  by  the 
removal  of  carbon  dioxide,  cause  a  change  in  the  electric  charge  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  (v.  Kor,\nyi  and  Bence). 

^Zuntz  in  Hermann's  Handbucb  der  Pliysiol,  4.  Abt.  2;  Loewy  and  Zuntx. 
Pfliiger's  Arch-,  o8;  Hamburger,  Arcb  f-  (Anat,  u  )  Physiol ,  1894  and  1898,  and 
Xeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  28  and  35;  v.  Limbeck,  Arch  f.  exp  Path.  u.  Pharm,,  ^;  Giirber, 
Sitzung^ber.  d.  phys   med.  Gesellsch  su  Wurzburg,  1895. 

'  Fflager's  Arch.   110 
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The  color  of  the  blood  is  red-light  scarlet-red  in  the  arteries  and  dark 

bhiish  red  in  the  veins.    Blood  free  from  oxygen  is  dichroitic,  dark  red 

by  reflected  light  and  green  by  transmitted  light.     The  blood-coloring 

matters  occur  in  the  blood-corpuscles.    For  this  reason  blood  is  opaque  in 

thin  layers.    If  the  haemoglobin  b  removed  from  the  stroma  and  dissolved 

by  the  blood  liquid  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  means  (see  page  193), 

the  blood  becomes  transparent  and  has  then  a  ^lake  color,''  ^    Less  light 

is  now  reflected  from  its  interior,  and  this  laky  blood  is  therefore  darker 

m  thicker  layers.    On  the  addition  of  salt  solutions  to  the  blood-corpuscles 

they  shrink,  more  light  is  reflected,  and  the  color  appears  lighter.    A  great 

abundance  of  red  corpuscles  makes  the  blood  darker,  while  by  diluting 

with  serum  or  by  a  greater   abundance  of  white   corpuscles  the  blood 

becomes  lighter  in  appearance.    The  different  colors  of  arterial  and  of 

^^ous  blood  depend  on  the  varying  quantities  of  gas  contained  in  these  two 

varieties  of  blood,  or,  better,  on  the  different  amounts  of  oxy haemoglobin 

and  hemoglobin  they  contain. 

The  most  striking  property  of  blood  consists  in  its  coagulating  within  a 
shorter  or  longpr  time,  but  as  a  rule  very  shortly  after  leaving  the  veins. 
Different  kinds  of  blood  coagulate  with  varying  rapidity;  in  human  blood 
the  first  marked  sign  of  coagulation  is  seen  in  two  to  three  minutes,  and 
within  seven  to  eight  minutes  the  blood  is  thoroughly  converted  into  a 
gelatmous  mass.  If  the  blood  is  allowed  to  coagulate  slowly,  the  red  cor- 
puscles have  time  to  settle  more  or  less  before  the  coagulation,  and  the  blood- 
clot  then  shows  an  upper  yellowish-gray  or  reddish-gray  layer  consisting 
of  fibrin  enclosing  chiefly  colorless  corpuscles.  This  layer  has  been  called 
cmsta  inflamnuUoria  or  phlogistica^  because  it  has  been  especially  observed 
in  inflammatory  processes  and  is  considered  one  of  th^  characteristics  of 
them.  This  crusta,  or  ^^ huffy  coal,''  is  not  characteristic  of  any  special 
disease  and  it  occurs  chiefly  when  the  blood  coagulates  slowly  or  when 
the  blood-corpuscles  settle  more  quickly  than  usual.  A  buffy  coat  is  often 
observed  in  the  slowly  coagulating  equine  blood.  The  blood  from  the 
capillaries  is  not  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  coagulating. 

Coagulation  is  retarded  by  cooling,  by  diminishing  the  oxygen,  and  by 
increasing  the  amoimt  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  the  reason  that  venous 
Hood  and  to  a  much  higher  degree  blood  after  asphyxiation  coagulates 
nioiie  slowly  than  arteriaJ  blood.  The  coagulation  may  be  retarded  or 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  acids,  alkalies,  or  ammonia,  even  in  small 
quantities;  by  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  alkali  salts  and  alkaline 
earths,  alkali  oxalates  and  fluorides;  also  by  egg-albumin  solutions  of 
sugar  or  gum,  glycerine^  or  much  water;   also  by  receiving  the  blood  in 

^E  Da  Bcna-Rqrinond  presents  objections  to  the  general  use  of  the  above  terms 
in  GentnlU.  1  Phyidol.,  19,  p.  65. 
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oil.  Coagulation  may  be  prevented  by  tlie  injection  of  a  proteose  solution  i 
or  of  an  infusion  of  the  leech  into  the  circulating  blood,  but  this  infusion] 
iJso  acts  in  the  same  way  on  blood  just  drawn.  Cou^uladon  is  also  hindered 
by  snake  poison  and  toxines  (see  page  l7l).  The  coagulation  may  be 
facilitated  by  raising  the  temperature;  by  contact  with  foreign  bodies,  to 
which  the  blood  adheres;  by  stirring  or  beating  it;  by  admission  of  air; 
by  diluting  with  ver>'  israal!  amounts  of  w^ater;  by  the  addition  of  platinum- 
black  or  finely  powdered  carbon;  by  the  addition  of  hxky  blood,  which 
does  not  act  by  the  presence  of  dissolved  blood-coloring  matters,  but  by 
the  stroma ta  of  the  blood-eorpuscles ;  and  also  by  the  addition  of  the 
leucocytes  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  of  a  water}'  saline  extract  of  the^ 
lymphatic  glands,  testicles,  or  thymus  and  various  other  organs  (Dele- 
ZENNE,  Wright,  Aethus,*  and  others),  j 

An  important  question  to  answer  is  why  the  blood  remains  fluid  m  the 
circulation,  while  it  quickly  coagulates  when  it  leaves  the  circulation*  The^ 
reason  why  blood  coagulates  on  leaving  the  body  is  therefore  t-o  be  sought 
for  hi  the  influence  which  the  walls  of  the  living  and  uninjured  l)lood- 
vessels  exert  upon  it*  These  views  are  derived  from  the  observations 
of  many  investigators*  From  the  observations  of  Hewson,  Lister,  and 
Fredericq  it  is  kno\\TL  that  when  a  vein  full  of  blood  is  ligatured  at  the 
two  ends  and  removed  from  the  body,  the  blood  may  remain  fluid  for  a 
long  time.  Brucke^  allowed  the  heart  removed  from  a  tortoise  to  beat, 
at  0°C.,  and  found  that  the  blood  remained  un coagulated  for  some  days.i 
The  blood  from  another  heart  quickly  coagulated  when  collected  over 
mercur\^  In  a  dead  heart,  as  also  in  a  dead  blood-vessel,  the  blood  soon 
coagulates,  and  also  when  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  changed  by  patho- 
logical processes.  - 

What  then  is  the  influence  which  the  walls  of  the  vessels  exert  on  the 
liquidity  of  the  circulating  blood?  Freuxd  has  found  that  the  blood 
remains  fluid  Avhen  collected  by  means  of  a  greased  canula  imder  oil  or  in  a 
vassel  smeared  with  vaseline.  If  the  blood  collected  in  a  greased  vessel  be 
l>eat^n  witli  a  glass  rod  pre\iously  oiled,  it  does  not  coagulate,  but  it 
quickly  coaiculates  on  beating  it  with  an  unoiled  glass  rod  or  when  it  is 
poured  into  a  vessel  not  greased*  The  non-eoagulability  of  blood  collected! 
under  oil  was  conflrmed  later  by  Haycraft  and  Caelier.  Freuxd  found 
on  further  investigation  that  the  evaporation  of  the  upper  layers  of 
blood  or  their  contamination  with  small  quantities  of  dust  causes  a  coagu-i 


'  Deiczerme,  Arch,  de  PhyBml  (b),  8;  Wrighl,  Joum*  of  PbysioL,  28;  Arthus ,  Joiim. 
de  Physiol,  ei  Pathol,,  4* 

*  Hewson  b  works,  edftod  by  GuUiver,  London,  1876,  cited  from  Garagee,  Tdtt- 
book  of  Physiol.  Chem  ,  1.  IBSO;  Lister,  ritCMl  trom  Gamgee,  tbidr,  Fredericq, 
Recherches  mir  la  constitutioa  du  plasma  saoguin,  Gaud,  1878^  Briicke,  Virchow's 
Arch.,  12. 
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ladon  even  in  a  vessel  treated  with  vaseline.  According  to  Freund  ^  it 
is  this  adhesion  between  the  blood  or,  as  the  blood  shows  an  adhesion  to 
thenonDal  vessel  walls  (Benno  Lewy),  between  its  form-elements  and  a 
foreign  substance — and  the  diseased  walls  of  the  vessel  also  act  as  such — 
that  gives  the  impulse  towards  coagulation,  while  the  lack  of  adhesion 
prevaits  the  blood  from  coagulating.  Bordet  and  Gengou^  have  also 
shown  that  the  plasma  obtained  by  centrifuging  blood  collected  in  a  paraf- 
fined v-essel,  and  perfectly  free  from  form-elements,  can  be  kept  without 
coagulating  in  a  paraffined  vessel,  and  that  it  does  coagulate  on  being  trans- 
ferred to  an  imparaffined  vessel.  The  adhesion  of  the  plasma  to  a  foreign 
body  may  also,  in  the  absence  of  form-elements,  give  the  impulse  to  coagu- 
lation. That  this  adhesion  of  the  form-elements  is  of  great  importance 
cannot  be  denied  and  is  also  generally  accepted.  By  this  adhesion  the 
fonn-elements  imdergo  certain  changes  which  seem  to  stand  in  a  certain 
relationship  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

The  \dews  in  regard  to  these  changes  are,  imfortimately,  very  contra- 
dictory. According  to  Alex.  Schmidt  ^  and  the  Dorpat  school  an 
abundant  destruction  of  the  leucocytes,  especially  polynuclear  leucocytes, 
takes  place  in  coagulation  and  important  constituents  for  the  coagulation 
of  the  fibrin  pass  into  the  plasma.  A  direct  relationship  between  the  de- 
straction  of  leucocytes  and  coagulation  is  denied  by  many  investigators, 
while  according  to  other  experimenters  the  essential  is  not  a  destruction 
of  the  leucocytes,  but  an  elimination  of  constituents  from  the  cells  into 
the  plasma.  This  process  is  called  plasmoschisis  by  Lowit.^  The  passage 
of  cell  constituents  into  the  plasma  before  coagulation  must  not  neces- 
sarily be  considered  as  a  phenomenon  of  death,  as  it  may  just  as  well  be 
a  secretory  process  (Arthus,  Morawitz,  Dastre^).  Great  importance 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  the  blood -platelets  in  coagulation,  as  certain 
in^'estigators  (Bizzozero,  Lilienfeld,  Schwalbe,  Morawitz,  BIjrker) 
ha\'e found  that  they  cause  or  accelerate  coagulation,  while  others  (Petrone) 
on  the  contrary  find  a  retarding  action.^ 

'Freund,  Wien.  med.  Jahrb.,  1886;  Hay  craft  and  Carlicr,  Journ.  of  Anat.  and 
PbyffloL,22;  Benno  Lewy,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1899,  Suppl. 

'Annal.  de  Tlnstitute  Pasteur,  17. 

'PflOger's  Arch.,  11.  The  works  of  Alex.  Schmidt  are  found  in  Arch.  f.  Anat. 
tffldPhysioL,  1861,  1862;  Pflijger's  Arch.,  6,  9,  11,  13.  See  especially  Alex.  Schmidt, 
ZurBlutlehre  (Leipzig,  1892),  which  also  gives  the  work  of  his  pupils,  and  VVeitere 
Botnige  sur  Blutlehre,  1895. 

*Wieii.  Sitzungsber.,  89  and  90,  and  Prager  med.  Wochenschr.,  1889,  referred 
to  m  CentralbL  L  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  28,  265. 

'MorawitSy  Hotmeifiter'B  Beitr^ge,  5;  Arthus,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biolog.,  55;  Dastre, 

M.,55. 

*8ee  foot-note  2,  p.  222.  Also  Schwalbe,  Unters.  z.  Blutgerinnung,  etc.,  Braun- 
ithwcig,  1900;  Morawitz,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  79,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitrage, 
4  and  5;  Burker,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  102,  Petrone,  Maly'e  Jahresber.,  31,  p.  170. 
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WooLDRiDGE  *  takes  a  very  peculiar  position  in  regard  to  this  question: 

he  considers  the  form-elements  as  ou]y  of  secondary  importance  in  coagulation. 
As  he  has  found,  a  pcptone*plai!fma  which  has  been  freed  from  all  form-con- 
gtituenta  by  means  of  centrifugal  force  >nelds  abundant  fibrin  when  it  b  not 
separated  from  a  substance  which  precipitates  on  cooling.  This  substance, 
which  WooLDRiDGE  has  called  A-fibrinogen,  seems  to  all  appearances  to  be  a'd 
nueleoproteid,  which,  according  to  the  unanimous  view^  of  se%feral  investigators, 
originates  from  the  form -elements  of  the  blood,  either  the  blood*plates  or  the 
leucocytes,  and  the  generally  accepted  view  as  to  the  great  Importance  of  the 
form -elements  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  not  really  contrary  to  Wooir 
druxje's  experiments. 

The  views  are  greatly  di\ided  m  regard  to  those  bodies  which  are  elim- 
inated from  the  form-elements  of  the  blood  before  and  during  coagulation- 
According  to  Alex.  ScnmoT  the  leucocytes^  like  all  cells,  contain  t%vo 
chief  groups  of  constituents,  one  of  which  accelerates  coagulation,  wliile  the 
other  retards  or  hindere  it.  The  first  may  be  extracted  from  the  cells  by 
alcohol,  while  the  other  cannot  be  extracted*  Blood-plasma  contains  only 
traces  of  thrombin,  according  to  Schmidt,  but  does  contain  its  antecedent, 
prothrombin.  The  bodies  which  accelerate  coagulation  are  neither  thrombin 
nor  prothrombin,  but  they  act  in  this  wise  in  that  they  split  off  tlirombin 
from  the  prothrombin.  On  this  account  they  are  called  zymoplastk  sub- 
starices  by  Alex,  Schmtot,  The  nature  of  these  bodies  is  unknown,  andl 
Schmidt  has  given  no  notice  of  their  l3eha\ior  with  the  lime  salts,  which 
have  Ijeen  found  io  have  zymoplastic  activity  by  other  investigators. 

The  constituents  of  the  cells  which  hinder  coagulation  and  which  are 
insoluble  in  alcohol -ether  are  compound  proteids  and  have  Ixjen  calledJ 
cijtoglobin  and  ^yreglobuHn  by  Schmidt.    The  retarding  action  of  these* 
bodies  may  be  suppressed  by  the  addition  of  zymoplastic  substances,  and 
the  yield  of  fibrin  on  coagulation  in  this  case  is  ranch  greater  than  in  the 
absence  of  the  compound  proteid  retarding  coagulation.    This  last  supplies, 
the  material  from  which  the  fibrin  is  produced.    The  process  is,  according 
to  Schmidt,  as  follows:    The  preglobulin  first  splits,  yielding  serglohulin, 
then  from  thi.s  the  fibrinogen  is  derived,  and  from  this  latter  the  filirin  is 
produced.    The  object  of  the  thrombin  is  twofold.    The  thrombin  first 
gplits  the  fibrinogen  from  the  paraglobulin  and  then  converts  the  fibrinogen 
bto  fibrin.    The  assumption  that  fibrinogen  can  be  split  from  paraglobulin 
has  not  sufficient  foundation  and  is  even  improbable. 

Accordmg  to  Schmidt  the  retarding  action  of  the  cells  is  prominent 
during  life,  while  the  accelerating  action  is  especially  pronounced  outside 
ol  the  iHxly  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  foreign  bodies.  The  parenchy- 
mous  masses  of  the  organs  and  tissues,  through  which  the  blood  flows  in 
the  capillaries,  are  those  cell-masses  which  serve  to  keep  the  blood  fluid 
during  life. 
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LniENFELD  has  given  further  proof  as  to  the  occurrence  in  the  fonn- 
elements  of  the  blodd  of  bodies  which  accelerate  or  retard  the  coagulation. 
-A^ccoiding  to  this  author  the  nature  of  these  bodies  is  very  markedly  differ- 
ent from  Schmidt's  idea.     While,  according  to  Schmidt,  the  coagulation 
^L<xelerators  are  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  compound  proteids 
^OKhausted  with  alcohol  act  only  retardingly  on  coagulation,  Lilienfeld 
s'tates  that  the  substance  which  acts  acceleratingly  and  retardingly  on 
ci^Migulation  consists  of  a  nucleoproteid,  namely,  nucleohistone.    Nucleo- 
bistone  readily  splits  into  leuconuclein  and  histone,  the  first  of  which  acts 
-sus  a  coagulation-excitant,  while  the  other,  introduced  into  the  blood-vascular, 
s^rstem,  either  intravascular  or  extravascular,  robs  the  blood  of  its  property 
of  coagulating.    Litroduced  into  the  circulatory  system  the  nucleohistone 
splits  into  its  two  components.    It  therefore  causes  extensive  coagulation 
<3n  one  side  and  makes  the  remainder  of  the  blood  imcoagulable  on  the 
other.    This  theory  as  well  as  that  of  Schmidt  is  not  based  upon  sufficiently 
positive  facts. 

Brucke  showed  long  ago  that  fibrin  left  an  ash  containing  calcium 
phosphate.    The  fact  that  calcium  salts  may  facilitate  or  even  cause  a 
coagulation  in  liquids  poor  in  ferment  has  been  known  for  several  years 
through  the  researches  of  Hammarsten,  Green,  Ringer  and  Sainsbury. 
The  necessity  of  the  lime  salts  for  the  coagulation  of  blood  and  plasma  was 
fist  shown  positively  by  the  important  investigations  of  Arthus  and 
PAGis.    Recent  investigations  of  Sabbatani  ^  have  also  shown  the  impor- 
tance of  calcium  salts  or  the  free  calcium  ions  for  coagulation  without 
explaining  the  mode  of  their  action. 

i  According  to  the  generally  accepted  view  of  Arthus  and  Pages  the  soluble 

Bme  salts  precipitable  by  oxalate  are  necessary  requisites  for  the  fermentive 
tnnsforaiation  of  fibrinqgen,  because  thrombin  remains  inactive  in  the  absence 
of  soluble  lime  salts.  This  view  is  untenable,  as  shown  by  the  researches  of 
Aux.  Schmidt,  Pekelharino,  and  Hammarsten.*  Thrombin  acts  as  well  in 
the  absence  as  in  the  presence  of  precipitable  lime  salts. 

Liuenfbld's  theory  that  the  leuconuclein  splits  off  a  protein  substance, 
f^ombonn,  from  the  fibrinogen,  and  that  this  thrombosin  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
pound ?rith  the  lime  present,  producing  thrombosin  lime  (fibrin),  which  separates, 
B  incorrect  accor^ling  to  Hammarsten,  Schafer,  and  Cramer.'  Lilienfeld's 
thrombosin  is  nothing  but  fibrinogen  which  is  precipitated  by  a  lime  salt  from  a 
ttlt-poor  or  salt-free  solution. 
- 

'Hammanten,  Nova  Acta  reg.  Soc.  Scient.  Upsal.  (3),  10,  1879;  Green,  Joum.  of 
^liyBiol.,  8;  Ringer  and  Sainsbury,  ibid.f  11  and  12;  Arthus  et  Pag^s  and  Arthus, 
>ee  foot-Dote  4,  p.  171;  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22;  Sabbatani, 
eited,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol,  16,  665. 

'Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22,  where  the  other  investigators  are 
eited. 

'  Hammarsten,  1.  c;  Sch&fer,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  17;  Cramer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
aiem.,2S. 
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According  to  pEKJSLHABrNG  ^  thrombin  is  the  lime  compound  of  pro- 
thrombin, and  the  process  of  coagulation  consists,  according  to  him,  in 
the  thrombin  transferring  the  lime  to  the  fibrinogen,  which  is  hereby  con- 
verted into  an  msolubie  time  compoimd,  fibrin.  Of  the  objections  to  this 
theory  can  be  mentioned,  among  others,  the  fact  that  fibrin  has  been 
obtained  not  absolutely  free  from  lime,  but  still  so  poor  in  lime  (Hamalvr- 
STEN  2)  that  if  the  lime  belongs  to  the  fibrin,  it^s  molecule  raiLst  be  more 
than  ten  times  greater  than  the  liaemoglobin  molecule,  which  is  not  prob- 
able. These  as  well  iis  many  other  observations  indicate  that  the  lime 
is  carried  down  by  the  fibrinogen  only  as  a  contamination. 

If,  as  it  seems,  the  lime  is  not  of  importance  in  the  transformation  of 
fibrinogen  into  fibrin  m  the  presence  of  thrombin,  still  this  does  not  con- 
tradict the  above-mentioned  observations  of  Arthus  and  Pages  that  the 
lime  salts  are  necessary  for  the  coagulation  of  blood  and  plasma.  It  is  vety 
probable  that  the  lime  salts,  as  admitted  by  Pekelharixg,  are  a  necessajy 
requisite  for  the  transfojmation  of  prothrombin  into  tlirombin. 

If  we  attempt  to  summarize  the  more  or  less  contradictory  investiga- 
tions and  views  as  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  can  consider  the  follow- 
ing facts  as  concliisive:  In  the  fii^t  place,  two  bodies,  the  fibrinogen  and 
the  thrombin,  are  necessary  for  the  coagulation.  The  fibrinogen  exisU 
prefi>rm*\l  in  the  plasma,  The  thrombin,  on  the  contrar>^,  does  not  occur 
in  living  blotKl.  at  least  not  in  appreciable  amoimts  as  such,  but  is  formed 
from  another  substance,  the  prothrombin.  The  presence  of  calcium  salts 
is  oecessar}^  for  the  formation  of  this  thromljin,  while  the  calcium  salts 
are  not  necessarj^  for  the  en  zymotic  transformation  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin. 
liesides  the  calcium  salts  also  other  su Instances,  the  zymoplastic  active 
substances,  are  active  m  the  formation  of  thrombin  from  its  mother- 
suljstance,  and  these  zymoplastic  substances  stand  in  some  relation  to 
the  fonn-elements  of  the  blood. 

The  formation  of  thrombin  and  the  relationship  of  the  form-elements 
therewith  are  stiLl  unexplained  or  disputeil  questions. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  mother-substance  of  thrombin  exists  in 
the  plasma  of  the  circulatmg  Ijlood  or  whether  it  is  a  body  eliminated  from 
the  form-c'lements  before  cfKigulation.  We  have  two  contradictor)"  \iews 
on  this  question,  namely,  those  of  Alex.  Schmidt  and  of  Pekelharing. 
According  to  Schmidt  prothrombin  occurs  preformed  in  the  circulating 
plasma,  and  it  is  transformed  into  thrombm  by  the  zymoplastic  su Instances 
wliich  pass  out  from  the  form-elements,  Pekelharing,  on  the  contrar}% 
holds  the  view  that  the  plasma  does  not  contain  appreciable  amounts 
of  prothrombin.     This  body,  according  to  him.  passes  tefore  coagulation 


'  See  foot-note  6,  p,  175,  and  especially  Virchow's  Featschnft^  1,  ISftL 
'  Zeitadir.  f.  pbyBtoL  Cliciii.,  2S. 
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from  the  form-elements  into  the  plasma,  and  is  there  converted  into  thrombin 
by  the  calcium  salts.  The  observation  that  uncoagulated  leech-plasma 
does  not  coagulate  on  the  addition  of  calcium  salts,  while  it  does  coagulate 
on  the  addition  of  prothrombin  solutions,  seems  to  support  this  view;  still 
it  is  not  quite  conclusive.  Leech-extract  contains  a  body,  hirudin,  which, 
according  to  MoRAwrrz,  is  an  antibody  towards  thrombin  and  quanti- 
tatively neutralizes  it.  On  the  addition  of  prothrombin,  new  thrombin 
may  be  formed,  which  may  act  if  the  hirudin  is  not  present  in  too  great  an 
excess. 

The  behavior  of  sodium-fluoride  plasma  shows  more  conclusively  the 
absence  of  prothrombin  in  the  circulating  plasma.     Such  plasma,  according 
to  Arthus,  contains  no  prothrombin,  a  statement  which  has  been  partly 
substantiated  by  Morawitz,  who  finds  that  fluoride-plasm(ii  contains  more 
or  less  prothrombin,  dependent  upon  the  greater  or  less  change  the  blood 
undergoes  before  it  flows  into  the  sodium-fluoride  solution.      One  can 
obtain,  according  to  Morawitz,  at    least    sometimes,  a  fluoride-plasma 
which  contains  no  prothrombin.    The  observations  of  Fuld  and  of  Schit- 
TEXHELM  and   BoDONG   contradict    the    statement   that   fluoride-plasma 
contains  prothrombin.    As  Bordet  and  Gengou  ^  have  shown  that  pro- 
thrombm  can  be  carried  down  by  the  precipitate  produced  in  fluoride- 
plasnaa,  it  seems  as  if  the  observations  of  Arthus  and  Morawitz  on  this 
point  are  not  conclusive,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  plasma  contains  pro- 
thrombin.    The  absence   of  prothrombin,   as  observed   by   Arthus,   in 
peritoneal  transudates  in  the  horse,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  sufficient 
eridence  as  to  the  occurrence  of  this  body  in  blood-plasma. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  the  question  of  the  zymoplastic  substances 
has  recently  been  somewhat  enlightened,  and  the  starting-point  in  these 
new  investigations  is  the  accelerating  action  upon  coagulation,  of  different 
tissue  extracts,  an  action  which  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  and  was 
especially  studied  by  Delezenne  on  the  plasma  from  bird's  blood.  The  active 
constituent  of  these  tissue  extracts  is  called  thrombokinase  by  Moraw^itz, 
and,  according  to  him,  this  thrombokinase  is  necessar\^  besides  lime-salts,  for 
the  transformation  of  prothrombin  {thromhogen  according  to  Morawitz). 
The  production  of  thrombokinase  is,  according  to  Morawitz,  a  general 
property  of  the  protoplasm  and  occurs  also  in  the  leucocytes.  The  throm- 
bokmase  of  drawn  blood  originates  in  birds  and  in  part  in  mammals  from 
the  leucocytes.  In  mammalian  blood  the  blood-plates  are  the  essential 
source.    For  the  formation  of  thrombin   three  different  substances  are 

'Arthus,  Joum.  de  Physiol,  et  Pathol.,  3  and  4.  and  Compt.  rend.  soc.  bid.,  56. 
The  works  of  Morawitz  may  be  found  in  Hof meister's  Beitrage,  4  and  5,  Deutsch. 
Arch.f.klin.Med.,79and  80,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  17,  p.  529;  with  Spiro,  Hof- 
meifiter's  Beitr&ge,  6;  Schittenhelm  and  Bodong,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  54; 
Bordet  and  Gengou,  Annal.  Institut  Pasteur,  IS. 
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necessary  according  to  Morawitz,  namely,  thrombogen,  thrombokinaae, 
and  lime-salts.  Thrombogen  is,  according  to  iloRAWiTZ,  not  quite 
identical  T^dth  the  prothrombin  (other  investigators),  which  he  calk  a-pro- 
thrombin,  but  is  a  mother-substance  of  the  same.  The  process  of  thrombin 
formation  can  be  given  as  follows:  the  kinase  first  transforms  the  throm- 
bogen mto  a-prothrombm,  which  latter  then  is  converted  into  thrombin 
(a)  by  the  lime-salts. 

Thrombokinase  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  is  not  resistant  towards 
heat.  It  therefore  cannot  be  identical  with  Schmidt- s  z\^moplastic  sub- 
stances, and  this  point  requires  further  elucidation.  The  thrombokinase 
also  does  not  occur  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  circulating  blood. 
The  accelerating  action  upon  coagulation  of  tissues  or  parts  of  tissues  de- 
pends, as  a)>ove  stated,  upon  their  content  of  kinase;  but  it  also  in  part 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  tissUe  fluids  excite  the  secretory  activity 
of  the  form-elements, 

FuLD^  has  arrived  at  about  the  same  results  independently  of  MoiLi- 
wiTZ,  but  he  has  selected  other  names.  The  three  substances  thrombogen, 
kinase,  and  thrombin  are  called  by  him  piasnwzym,  ajiozipn^  and  holozym^ 
The  chief  reason  why  circulating  blood  remains  fluid  is,  according  to 
FuLD,  because  the  cytozj^m  is  only  slowly  formed  therein  and  the  ferment 
(holozym)  produced  thereby  is  in  an  inactive  form.  Another  reason  Is  that 
the  blood  contains  an  antib<i>dy  for  the  fibrin  ferment.  The  assumption 
of  the  presence  of  an  antibody,  generally  antithrombin,  in  the  circulating 
blood,  which  retards  coagulation,  does  not  only  seem  to  be  probable,  but 
recently  Pugliese-  has  isolated  an  antithrombin  from  blood  and  tissues. 

A  serum  poor  in  ferment  and  having  a  wsak  action  can  be  reactivated  by  the 
addition  of  acid  or  alkali  (Alex,  Schmidt,  Morawitz),  and  in  this  action,  accord- 
ing to  Morawitz,  a  thrombin  Q)  is  produLTd  which  is  somewhat  different  from 
o-thrombin.  The  ^9-thrombin  is  produced  from  a  Hfiecial  ,5-prothrombin  which  never 
occurs  i[i  the  plasma,  but  only  in  the  serum.  Fuld  explains  this  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  a-thrombin  is  changed  in  the  serum  into  meiazym  {/?-pro thrombin), 
which  is  then  transformed  by  the  allcali  or  acid  into  iicozym  (  =  /?-thrombinJ. 

L.  LoEB,3  who  has  also  conducted  extensive  investigations  on  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood,  ascribes,  like  other  in%'estigatoi^,  a  great  importance 
to  the  bodies  existing  in  the  tissue,  which  accelerate  coagulation,  and  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  tissue  coa^lins.  These  coagulins  are  indeed  not 
identical  with  the  coagulins  of  the  blood-clot  or  the  blood-serum,  hut,  like 
these,  act  directly  upon  fibrinogen.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  com- 
bined action  of  blood  and  tissue  coagulins  may  be  greater  than  the  sura 


*  CentralbL  f.  Physiol,,  17»    See  also  Fuld  and  Spiroi  Hofmeister^s  Beitr&ge,  5. 

*  Joura.  de  Physiol,,  7, 

■  The  work  of  Lpoeb  may  be  found  In  Medical  News,  New  Yorki  1903.     Virchow*© 
Arch,,  170,  and  Hofineister*a  Beitriige,  5. 
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of  the  individual  actions.  He  explains  this  by  stating  that  an  activation 
takes  place  by  means  of  a  kinase;  stilly  though  this  is  possible,  he  has  not 
proved  it. 

The  coagulins  of  the  blood  are,  according  to  Loeb,  different  from  the  tissue 
coagulins.  The  first  show  no  specific  action,  i.e.,  not  between  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates.  The  tissue  coagulins,  on  the  contrary,  have  by  their  action  upon  the 
hlood  a  certain  specificity,  at  least  in  animals  widely  separated  from  one  another. 

Based  upon  recent  investigations,  a  short  summary  of  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  would  be  as  follows:  In  the  circulating  blood-plasma  there 
occur  fibrinogen,  lime  salts,  and  probably  also  prothrombin.  On  accoimt 
of  the  continued  destruction  of  small  amounts  of  form-elements,  probably 
small  quantities  of  thrombin  are  formed,  which  is  destroyed  or  made 
inactive  by  the  simultaneous  presence  of  antithrombin.  The  reason  why 
the  blood  remains  fluid  in  life  lies  in  the  lack  of  thrombin.  Under  the 
influence  of  foreign  bodies  or  of  chemical  irritants  within  or  outside  of 
the  body  the  form-elements  of  the  blood  are  incited  to  an  increased  secretory 
activity,  and  from  them  (perhaps  also  from  the  leucocytes  in  ovipara  or 
from  the  leucocytes  but  chiefly  from  the  blood-plates  in  mammalia)  an 
abundance  of  kinase  passes  into  the  plasma.  By  this  (as  well  as  by  the 
action  of  tissue  fluids  outside  of  the  body)  the  thrombogen  is  transformed 
into  a-prothrombin,  which  is  changed  by  the  lime  salts  into  thrombin 
(a-thrombin).    The  latter  transforms  the  fibrinogen  into  fibrin. 

The  bodies  accelerating  coagulation,  like  the  tissue  extracts  and  the 
lime  salts,  act  upon  the  formation  of  thrombin.  The  mode  of  action  of 
gdatine,  if  it  has  any  accelerating  action  at  all,  is  not  known.  The  bodies 
retarding  coagulation  may  in  certain  cases  act  directly  upon  the  blood, 
cither,  like  the  neutral  salts,  retarding  the  development  of  the  thrombin, 
or,  like  the  oxalate  or  fluoride,  preventing  the  same;  or  like  the  hirudin,^ 
which,  as  an  antithrombin,  makes  the  thrombin  inactive;  or  like  the  cobra- 
poison,  which  acts  like  an  antikinase.  In  other  cases  they  may  have  an 
indirect  action,  for  they  may,  like  the  proteoses  and  others,  cause  the 
body  to  produce  special  bodies  which  stand  in  close  relation  to  mtra- 
vascular  coagulation. 

Intravascular  Coagulation.  It  has  been  shown  by  Alex.  Schmidt  and 
his  students,  as  also  by  Wooldridge,  Wright,^  and  others,  that  an  intra- 
vascular coagulation  may  be  brought  about  by  the  intravenous  injection 
into  the  circulating  blood  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  thrombin  solution,  as 
also  by  the  injection  of  leucocytes  or  tissue  fibrinogen  (impure  nucleopro- 

*  Tlie  action  of  hirudin  is  somewhat  doubtful.     See  Schittenhelm  and  Bodong,  I.e. 

'A  Study  of  the  Intravascular  Ck)agulation,  etc.,  Proceed,  of  the  Roy.  Irish  Acad. 
(3),  2.  See  also  Wright,  Lecture  on  Tissue  or  Cell  Fibrinogen,  The  Lancet,  1892; 
tod  Wooldridge's  Method  of  Producing  Immunity,  etc.,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Sept.,  1891. 
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teid).  Intravascular  coagulation  mRj  be  brought  about  also  under  other 
conditions^  such  as  after  the  injection  of  snake-poison  (^Iartin  ^  and  others)! 
or  certain  of  the  proteid-like  colloid  substances,  s>*ntlieiically  prepared 
according  to  Grimaux's  method  (Halliburton  and  Pickerlng^),  If  too 
little  of  the  above-mentioned  bodies  be  injected,  then  we  observe  only  a! 
marked  retarding  tendency  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  According  to- 
WooLDRiDGE  it  can  generally  be  maintained  that  after  a  short  stage  ofj 
accelerated  coagulability,  which  may  lead  to  a  total  or  partial  intravascular' 
coagulation,  a  second  stage  of  a  diminished  or  even  arrested  coagulability* 
of  the  blood  follows.  The  first  stage  is  designated  (Wooldridge)  as  the; 
posiiive  and  the  other  as  the  negative  phase  of  coagulation.  These  state-; 
ments  have  been  confimied  by  several  investigators.  j 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  positive  phase  is  brought  about  by  an  abun<« 
dant  introduction  of  thrombin,  or  by  a  rapid  and  abundant  formation  of 
the  same.  The  explanation  of  the  production  of  the  negative  phase,  which 
can  easily  he  brought  about  by  pepsin  proteoses,  by  various  bodies  such  as. 
extracts  of  crabs'  muscles  and  other  organs,  eel -serum,  enzymes,  bacterialj 
toxines,  snake-poisons,  etc,  has  been  attempted  in  different  ways.  Thoi 
best  studied  is  the  action  of  proteoses,  but  no  conclusive  results  have 
been  obtained  thus  far.  The  assertion  of  Pick  and  Spiro  that  the  action 
of  the  proteoses  does  not  depend  upon  the  proteoses  themselves,  but  uponi 
a  contaminating  substance,  the  -proiozyni,  has  been  shown  to  be  incorrecfe 
by  Underhill.  The  bodies  retarding  coagulation  obtained  by  Conr.\di' 
m  autolysis,  which  are  probably  antithrombins,  seem  to  act  in  a  different 
way  from  the  proteoses,  and  cannot  for  the  present  be  made  use  of  in  ex-i 
plainbg  this  question. 

Tliere  are  a  large  number  of  researches  on  the  action  of  proteoses  and- 
of  other  retarding  substances  by  different  investigators,  such  as  Grosjean^' 
Ledoux,  Contejkan,  Dastre,  Floresco,  Athanasiu,  Carwallo,  GleyJ 
Pachox,  Spmo  and  Ellinger,  Fuld  and  Spmo,  Morawitz  and  Nolf,  but: 
those  of  Dklezenne  *  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  can  say  with; 
certainty  tiiat  the  action  is  indirect  and  that  the  liver,  and  perhaps  also  the 
leucocytes  and  vessel  walls  (Nolp)^  are  important  for  the  process.    Thej 

•  Joum.  of  PhyaioL,  la.  J 

'  Pick  find  Spim,  Zeitst-hr,  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  31;  Conradi.  Hofmeistcr'e  Bdtrige,  L 
See  £vlso  UniJerhill,  Anier.  Joum.  of  PhysioL,  %. 

*  Grosjean,  Travaiix  du  laborat/oire  de  L  Fredericq,  -t,  Lidge^  1892^  Ledoux,  Md.^ 
6. 1896.  Noli,  Bull.  PAcad.  roy  Ue  Belgique,  1902  and  1905,  and  Biochem.  CeniralbL,S;' 
Spiro  and  Ellinger,  ZeitRcbr.  f.  pbyeioL  Chem.*  2!J;  Fuld  and  Spiro,  L  c;  Morawitx/ 
t.  e.  The  workfe  of  the  above-mentioned  French  investigators  can  be  found  in  Compt. 
rend,  foc.  bioh,  46,  47,  48,  50.  and  51,  and  Arch,  d,  Physiol.  (5),  7*  8,  9r  and  10;  see 
also  esfjecialiy  Delezemie,  Arch.  d.  PhysioL  (5),  10;  Compt.  rend  toe  bioL,  51,  and 
Gompt.  rend.,  130.  ' 
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reasons  for  the  non-coagulability  of  "  peptone  blood  "  are  of  two  kinds :  first, 
this  blood  contidns  an  antithrombin,  and,  secondly,  the  thrombin  for  inex- 
plicable reasons  is  absent,  although  such  blood  seems  to  contain  thrombogen 
as  well  as  kinase.  The  reason  for  the  insufficient  formation  of  thrombin 
is  unknown,  and  only  a  few  observations  have  been  collected  on  the  forma- 
tion of  antithrombin.  According  to  Nolp,  the  peptone  (more  correctly 
the  proteoses)  causes  an  alteration  in  the  leucocytes  and  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  and  a  substance  is  secreted  which  brings  about  in  the  liver  the 
formation  of  antithrombin.  According  to  Delezenne,  the  proteoses  bring 
about  a  destruction  of  leucocytes,  and  thereby  a  substance  accelerating 
coagulation  and  abother  having  a  retarding  action  are  set  free.  The  first 
is  destroyed  by  the  liver,  and  hence  the  action  of  the  retarding  substance 
(the  antithrombin)  is  obtained.  The  only  thing  that  is  positively  proven 
is  the  part  taken  by  the  liver  in  this  retardation  of  coagulation,  as  shown 
by  Gley  and  Pachon;  the  non-appearance  of  the  thrombin  formation  is 
tot  explained  by  the  above  theories. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  of  lower  animals  may  be  of  two  kinds,  according 
toL.  LoEB.*  A  partial  agglutination  of  the  blood- cells  may  take  place,  and  this 
kind  of  coagulation  is  the  only  kind  in  certain  animals;  but  a  true  coagulation 
of  fibrinogen  may  also  take  place.  This  latter  coagulation  is  essentially  the  same 
as  occurs  in  vertebrates,  and  here  also  an  action  of  Kinase  (coagulin)  upon  throm- 
bogen takes  place. 

The  Don-coagulabihty  of  cadaver  blood  depends  usuaUy,  according  to  Mora- 
wm,'  upon  the  fact  that  it  contains  no  fibrinogen,  due  to  a  fibrinolysis. 

The  gases  of  the  blood  will  be  treated  of  in  Chapter  XVII  (on  respira- 
tion). 

IV.    The  Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Blood. 

The  quantitative  analyses  of  the  blood  are  of  little  value.  We  must 
ascertain  on  one  side  the  relationship  of  the  plasma  and  blood-corpuscles  to 
each  other,  and  on  the  other  side  the  constitution  of  each  of  these  two 
chief  constituents.  The  diflSculties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  task, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  living,  non-coagulated  blood,  have  not  been 
removed.  Since  the  constitution  of  the  blood  may  differ  not  only  in  differ- 
ent vascular  regions,  but  also  in  the  same  region  under  different  circum- 
stances, which  renders  also  a  number  of  blood  analyses  necessary,  it  can 
hardly  appear  remarkable  that  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Wood  is  still  relatively  limited. 

The  relative  volume  of  blood-corpuscles  and  serum  in  defibrinated  blood 
may  be  determined,  according  to  L.   and  M.  Bleibtreu.^  by  various 

'  Hofmeister's  BeitrSge,  5  and  6,  and  Virchow's  Arch.,  176.    See  also  Ehicceschi, 
HofmeiBter's  Beitrfige,  3. 
*  Hofmeister'B  Beitrfige,  8. 
'Pflug^s  Arch.,  51,  55,  and  60. 
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methodB  if  the  defibrinated  blood  is  mixed  \\ith  different  proportiona  of 
isotonic  NaCl  solution  (1  vol.  of  the  blood  to  at  least  1  vol.  salt  solution), 
the  blood-eorpuscles  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  which  may  be  faeili* 
tated  by  centrifugal  force,  and  the  clear  supernatant  mixture  of  serum 
and  salt  solution  siphoned  ofiF.     The  methods  are  as  follows: 

1.  Determine  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  at  least  two  different  portions  of 
the  mixture  of  serum  and  salt  solution  by  means  of  Kjeldahl's  method  and 
calculate  the  quantity  of  protein  corresponding  thereto  by  rauliiplytng  with 
6,25:  and  the  relative  volume  of  blood  x,  and  also  the  volume  of  the  structural 
eJements  (1  -x),  are  found  by  the  following  equation: 

In  thiB  equation  (for  mixtures  1  and  2)  ft,  or  6^  represents  the  volume  of  blood 
in  the  mixture,  s,  or  s^  the  volume  of  salt  solution,  and  e,  or  f,  the  quantity  of 
protein  in  a  certain  volume  of  each  mixture. 

2,  Determine  the  si>e<"itic  gravity  of  the  blood'Serum,  of  the  salt  solutions,  and 
of  at  least  one  of  the  mixtures  of  serum  and  salt  solution  by  means  of  a  pycnom- 
eter.    The  relative  volume  of  serum  x  is  found  in  this  by  the  following  equation: 
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In  this  equation  s  and  h  represent  the  volumes  of  salt  solution  and  blood  mixed. 
S  represents  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  and  salt  solution  obtained  on 
allowing  the  l*!ood-corf>uscles  to  settle^  Sq  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum,  and 
K  that  of  the  salt  solution. 

For  horse's  blood  two  other  shorter  methods  may  be  made  use  of  (see  the 
original  article). 

Important  objections  have  been  presented  by  several  investigators,  such 
as  Eykman^  Biernacki;  and  Hedix/  against  the  above  methods,  whose 
value,  therefore,  is  questionable.  The  same  is  also  true  for  another  method, 
suggested  by  St,  Bugarsky  and  Tangl  and  partly  corrected,  in  regard  to 
the  calculations,  by  Stew^art^  This  method  is  based  upon  a  difference 
in  the  electrical  conductivities  of  the  blotxl  and  the  plasma.  According  to' 
the  inve^stigations  of  P,  Franckel,^  the  results  obtamed  by  detjemiining 
the  conductivities  give  the  same  figures  as  those  by  Bleiijtreu*s  method, 
at  least  for  human,  horse,  ox,  and  dog  bloods-  Stew^^rt  has  also  worked 
out  a  colorimetric  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  volume  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  and  the  plasma,  which  seems  to  \je  worth  applying. 

For  clinical  purposes  the  relative  volume'  of  corpuscles  in  the  blood  may 
be  determined  by  the  use  of  a  small  centrifuge  called  a  hwmatocnt,  constRtcted 
by  Blix  and  described  and  tested  by  Hedix.     A  me.asured  quantity  of 


*  Biemacki,  Zdtsdir.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  19;   Eykman,  Pfluger'a   Arch.,  (K>;   Hedin, 
ibid,,  and  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Piiyeiol.p  5, 

*  Bugarsky  and  Tangl,  Centnilbl  f.  Physiol,  U;   Stewart,  Journ.  of  Physiol,  24. 
•Franckel,  Zeitscijr.  l  klin.  Med.,  52. 
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blood  is  mixed  with  a  known  volume  (best  an  equal  volume)  of  a  fluid 
which  prevents  coagulation.  This  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  tube  and 
then  centrifuged.  According  to  Hedin  it  is  best  to  treat  the  blood,  which 
is  kept  fluid  by  1  p.  m.  oxalate,  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  9  p.  m.  NaCl 
solution.  After  complete  centrifugalization,  the  layer  of  blood-corpuscles  is 
read  off  on  the  graduated  tube  and  the  volume  of  blood-corpuscles  (or  more 
correctly  the  layer  of  blood-corpuscles)  in  100  vols,  of  the  blood  calculated 
therefrom.  By  means  of  comparative  coimts,  Hedin  and  Daland  have 
found  that  an  approximately  constant  relation  exists  between  the  volume 
of  the  layer  of  blood-corpuscles  and  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  under 
physiological  conditions,  so  that  the  number  of  corpuscles  may  be  calculated 
from  the  volume.  Daland^  has  shown  that  such  a  calculation  gives 
approximate  results  also  in  disease,  when  the  size  of  the  blood-corpuscles 
does  not  essentially  deviate  from  the  normal.  In  certain  diseases,  such  as 
pernicious  anaemia,  this  method  gives  such  inaccurate  results  that  it  cannot 
be  used. 

KoppE^  has  recently  shown  that  in  centrifuging  blood  very  rapidly, 
more  than  5000  times  per  minute,  the  blood-corpuscles  may  be  so 
completely  separated  that  all  intermediate  fluid  is  removed.  Because 
of  the  absence  of  this  intermediate  fluid  the  refraction  is  changed;  the 
outer  layers  of  the  erythrocytes  containing  fat  become  transparent,  and 
the  colunm  of  blood-corpuscles  becomes  transparent  and  laky.  If  the 
volume  of  the  separated  column  of  blood-corpuscles  is  determined  and 
the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  coimted,  the  absolute  volume  of  these 
latter  can  be  determined  by  this  method. 

In  determining  the  relationship  between  the  weight  of  blood-corpuscles 
and  the  weight  of  blood-fluid,  we  generally  proceed  in  the  following  manner: 

If  any  substance  is  found  in  the  blood  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
plasma  and  does  not  occur  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  then  the  amount  of 
plasma  contained  in  the  blood  may  be  calculated  if  we  determine  the  amount 
of  this  substance  in  100  parts  of  the  plasma  or  serum  respectively  on  one 
side,  and  in  100  parts  of  the  blood  on  the  other.  If  we  represent  the  amount 
of  this  substance  in  the  plasma  by  p  and  that  in  the  blood  by  6,  then  the 

amount  of  x  in  the  plasma  from  100  parts  of  blood  is  x= '—. 

Such  a  substance,  which  occurs  only  in  the  plasma,  is  fibrin  according 
to  Hoppe-Seyler,  sodium  according  to  Bunge  (in  certain  kinds  of  blood), 
and  sugar  according  to  Otto .^  The  experimenters  just  named  have  tried 
to  detennine  the  amount  of  the  plasma  and  blood-corpuscles,  respectively, 
in  different  kinds  of  blood,  starting  from  the  above-mentioned  substances. 

Another  method  suggested  by  Hoppe-Seyler  is  to  determine  the  total 
amount  of  haemoglobin  and  proteins  in  a  portion  of  blood,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  amoimt  of  haemoglobin  and  protems  in  the  blood-corpuscles  (from 
an  equal  portion  of  the  same  blood)  which  have  been  sufficiently  washed 
with  common-salt  solution  by  centrifugal  force.    The  figure  obtained  as  a 

*  Hedin,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol,  2,  134  and  361,  and  5;  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  60; 
l>alaiid,  Fortschritte  d.  Med.,  9. 

^Pfluger's  Arch.,  107. 

*Hoppe-S^ler,  Handb.  d.  physiol.  u.  path.  chem.  Analyse,  7.  Aufl.;  Bunge,  Zeit- 
•ebr.  f.  Bidogie,  12;  Otto,  PQiiger's  Arch.,  35. 
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difference  between  these  two  determinations  corresponds  to  the  amount  of 
proteins  which  wn*s  contained  in  the  serum  of  the  first  portion  of  blood. 
If  we  now  deterniijie  the  i>roteins  m  a  special  [)artion  of  serum  of  the  sunie 
blood,  then  the  amuimt  of  senuu  in  the  blood  Ls  ea^sily  determined.  Tlie 
usefulness  of  tins  metliod  has  f>een  confirmed  by  Bunge  by  the  control 
experiments  with  the  sodium  determinations.  If  the  amount  of  senun  and 
blood-corpuscles  iji  the  blo<jd  is  known,  and  we  then  determine  the  amount 
of  the  different  blood- constituents  in  the  blotxl-scnuii  on  one  side  and  of 
the  total  blood  on  the  other,  the  distribution  of  these  dhferent  blond- 
constituent.s  in  the  two  chief  eomponenl^  of  the  blocxl,  i>husnui  and  blood- 
cor[mscles,  may  \ye.  ascertained.  In  the  table  opposite  are  piven  analyses 
of  the  blood  uf  various  animals  by  AnDERHALDEN  ^  according  to  Hoppe-Sby- 
ler'b  and  Buxge's  niethtxls.  The  analyses  of  human  blood  by  C.  Scumidt  ^ 
are  older  and  were  made  accordiiit^  to  another  method,  hence  perhaps  the 
result.s  for  the  weights  of  the  corpuscles  are  a  little  too  high.  All  the  results 
are  ill  parts  per  lUDO  partd  of  blood. 

The  relation  tetween  blood -corpuscles  and  plasma  may  var\'  considerably 
under  different  circumstances  even  in  the  same  species  of  animah  '  In 
animals,  in  most  coses  considerably  more  plasma  is  found,  sometimes  two 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  blood.'^  For  human  blootl  Arronet  has  found 
47S.S  p.  m.  bloDd-cort]»uscles  and  521.2  p.  m,  serum  (in  defibrinated  blood) 
as  an  average  of  nine  determmations.  Schneider"*  found  349,6  and  650.4 
p.  m.  respecti\'ely  in  women. 

The  sugar  oceui-s,  it  seems,  only  in  the  serum  and  not  with  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  same  is  true,  according  to  Auderttalden,  for  the  lime, 
fatj  and  perhaps  also  the  fatty  acids.  The  small  traces  of  bile-acids  foiuid 
in  normal  blood  are,  according  to  Croftax,^  contained  in  the  leucocytes. 
The  division  of  the  alkalies  l>etween  the  blo(xI-coq>uscles  and  the  plasma 
is  different,  as  the  blood-corpuscles  from  the  pig,  horse,  and  rabbit  contain 
no  soda,  those  from  human  blood  are  richer  in  potassium,  and  the  coq:>uscle3 
from  OX-,  sheep-,  goat-,  dog-,  imd  cat-l)lood  are  considerably  richer  in 
sodium  than  potassium.  Chlorine  exists  in  all  blocxi  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  serum  than  ui  the  blood-corpuscles.  Icxline  is  found  only  in  the 
serum,  while  iron  occurs  chiefiy  in  the  form-elements,  especially  in  the 
er)^throcytes.  As  the  nucleoproteids  contain  iron,  some  iron  always  occurs 
in  the  leucocytes,  and  traces  of  iron  are  also  found  in  the  serum.  This 
amount  under  Jiormal  conditions  is  ver\'  small,  while  in  disease  the  relation 
between  hjemoglobin-iron  and  other  blood-iron  does  not  seem  to  change 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23  and  25, 

'  Cited  and  in  part  r©calcuhit4>d  from  v.  Gorup-Beaanez,  Lehrb.  d.  phyeioL  Chem.i 
4.  Aua.,  346. 

"•  Sc€  Sacharjin  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chein..  447;  Otto,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  9^; 
Bunge  I.  c;   L,  and  M.  Bleibtreu,  Pftuger'a  Arch,,  51. 

<  AiTonet,  Muly's  Jidircsber.,  17;  Schneider,  L\^ntralbl.  L  Physiol.,  5,  362. 
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Water 
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Hemoglobin 

Proteid 

Sugar 

Cholesterin 

Tipcithin 

Fat. 

Fatty  acids 

Phosphoric  acidt 
as  nuclein    '     ' 

Soda. 

Potash 

Iron  oxide 

Lime . . 

Magnesia 

Chlorine 

Phosphoric  acid.  . 
Inorganic  P^gOs.  . . 


Pig-blood. 
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Ox-blood. 
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Horse-blood. 
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Dog-blood. 
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Goat-blood. 
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Human  Blood. 
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Human  Blood, 
Woman. 
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very  much.  There  are  also  found  in  the  blood  manganese  imd  traces  of 
lithium,  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  in  menstrual  blood  arsenic  has  also  been 
noted.  The  blood  as  a  whole  contains  in  ordinary  cases  770-820  p.  m. 
water,  with  180-230  p.  m.  solids;  of  these  173-220  p.  m.  are  organic  and 
6-10  p.  m.  inorganic.  The  organic  consists,  deducting  6-12  p.  m.  of  extrac- 
tive bodies,  of  proteins  and  haemoglobin.  The  amount  of  this  last-men- 
tioned body  in  human  blood  is  about  130-150  p.  m.  In  the  dog,  cat,  pig, 
and  horse  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  is  about  the  same,  but  is  lower  in 
the  blood  from  the  ox,  bull,  sheep,  goat,  and  rabbit  (Abderhalden). 
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The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is  on  an  average  1-L5  p,  m.  It 
seems  to  be  independent  of  the  composition  of  the  food,  but  feeding 
with  large  amoimts  of  sugar  or  dextrin  causes  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  sugar  of  the  blood,  as  observed  by  Bleile.  When  the  quantit}'  of 
sugar  amounts  to  more  than  3  p.  m.,  then,  according  to  Cl.  Bernard,* 
sugar  occurs  in  the  urine,  and  a  glycosuria  appears.  An  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  sugar  takes  place,  as  first  observed  by  Bern,^:rd  and  lately 
substantiated  by  Fr.  Schenck,  after  removal  of  blood.  According  to 
Henriques^  this  increase  of  the  reducing  power,  at  lea^t  in  dogs,  is  not 
due  to  sygar,  but  chiefly  to  jecori^i,  which  substance  is  the  cause  of  more  of 
the  reduction  in  normal  blood  than  the  sugar.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  many  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar  and  the  reducing 
power  of  the  bloody  l:>ecause  the  experimenters  generally  have  not  con- 
sidered the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  jecorin  or  conjugated  glu- 
curonic acids,  or  they  were  unable  to  detect  them. 

The  quantity  of  urea,  which,  according  to  Schondorff,  is  equally  divided 
between  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  plasma,  is  greater  on  taking  food  than 
in  starvation  (GRfeHANT  and  Quinquaud,  Schondorff)  and  varies  Ijetween 
0.2  and  L5  p*  m.  In  dogs  Schondorff  found  in  starvation  a  minimum 
of  0,348  p.  m.  and  a  maximum  of  L529  p.  m.  at  the  point  of  highest 
urea  formation,  Gottlieb  obtained  much  lower  results  by  another  direct 
method,  namely,  in  starvation  0.1^.2,  and  after  meat  feeding  0.28-0.56 
p.  m.  In  man  v,  Jaksch  ^  found  0.5-0.6  p.  m.  urea  in  normal  blood.  The 
quantity  of  urea  is  somewhat  increased  in  fever,  and  in  general  in  augmented 
protein  metabolism  and  the  increased  urea  formation  depending  thereon, 
A  more  important  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  blood  occurs  in  a 
retarded  elimination  of  urea,  as  in  cholera,  also  in  cholera  infantum  and 
in  infections  of  the  kidneys  and  the  urinary  passages.  After  ligaturing 
the  ureters  or  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  of  animals,  an  accumulation 
of  urea  takes  place  in  the  blood. 

v.  Schroder  first  showed  that  the  blood  of  the  shark  was  very  rich  in 
urea,  and  the  quantity  indeed  amounted  to  26  p.  m.  Baglioni'*  has  re- 
cently shown  that  this  large  quantity  of  urea  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  the  presence  of  urea  in  these  animals  is  a  necessary  life-condition  for 
the  heart  and  very  probably  for  all  organs  and  tissues. 

'  Bleile,  Arch.  (•  (Anat.  u.)  Physioi.,  1879 j  Bernard,  Lemons  eur  le  diaUte,  Paris, 
1877. 

'  Schenck,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  57;  Hcnriquea,  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23.  See  also 
Kolisch  and  Stejskal,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1898. 

•  Gr^hant  et  Qaiuquaud,  Joum.  de  ranatomic  et  de  la  physiol. ,  20,  and  Compt* 
lend.,  98;  Schondorff,  Pfliiger*s  Arch.^  54  and  63;  Gottlieb,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path,  u. 
Fhann.,  42;  v,  Jaksch,  Leyden-Festscbr.,  I,  190L 

*  V,  Schroder,  Zeitechr,  f.  phydol.  Cbem.,  14;  Baglioni,  C«ntralbl.  f.  Physiol,,  19. 
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The  blood  also  contains  traces  of  ammonia.  According  to  Horodtnski, 
Salaskin,  and  Zaleski,^  who  worked  with  the  improved  Nencki  and 
Zaleski  method,  the  quantity  in  arterial  dog-blood  was  0.41  milligram  in 
100  grams  of  blood.  The  blood  of  the  portal  vein  contains  considerably 
more  than  the  blood  of  the  arteries,  being  3-4.5  times  richer;  this  is 
disputed  by  Biedl  and  Winterberg,^  however.  The  blood  from  healthy 
persons  contains  on  an  average  0.90  milligram  per  100  c.c,  according  to 
WiNTERBERG.3  The  quantity  of  uric  acid  may  be  0.1  p.  m.  in  bird's  blood 
(v.  Schroder^).  Uric  acid  has  not  been  detected  with  positiveness  in 
human  blood  imder  normal  conditions,  while  it  has  been  found  in  the 
blood  in  gout,  croupous  pneumonia,  and  certain  other  diseased  conditions. 
Lactic  acid  was  first  foimd  in  human  blood  by  Salomon  and  then  by 
Gaglio,  Berlinerblau,  and  Irisawa.  The  quantity  of  lactic  acid  may 
vary  considerably.  Berlinerblau  found  0.71  p.  m.  as  maximum. 
Saito  and  Katsuyama  *  found  on  an  average  0.269  p.  m.  in  hen's  blood, 
and  after  carbon-monoxide  poisoning  the  quantity  increased  to  1.227  p.  m. 

The  Composition  of  the  Blood  in  Different  Vascular  Regions  and  under 

Different  Conditions. 

Arterial  and  Venous  Blood.  The  most  striking  difference  between 
these  two  kinds  of  blood  is  the  variation  in  color  caused  by  their  containing 
different  amoimts  of  gas  and  different  amounts  of  oxyhsGmoglobin  and 
hsemoglobin.  The  arterial  blood  is  light  red;  the  venous  blood  is  dark  red, 
dichroitic,  greenish  by  transmitted  light  through  thin  layers.  The  arterial 
coagulates  more  quickly  than  the  venous  blood.  The  latter,  on  account  of 
the  transudation  which  takes  place  in  the  capillaries,  was  formerly  said  to 
be  somewhat  poorer  in  water  but  richer  in  blood-corpuscles  and  haemo- 
globin than  the  arterial  blood;  but  this  is  denied  by  modem  investigators. 
According  to  Kruger  ®  and  his  pupils  the  quantity  of  dry  residue  and 
haemoglobin  in  blood  from  the  carotid  artery  and  from  the  jugular  vein  (in 
cats)  is  the  same.  Rohmann  and  MIjhsam  ^  could  not  detect  any  differ- 
ence in  the  quantity  of  fat  in  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

Blood  from  the  Portal  Vein  and  the  Hepatic  Vein.  In  consequence  of 
the  small  quantities  of  bile  and  lymph  foimd  relatively  to  the  large  quantity 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  35,  which  also  gives  the  older  literature. 

*  Pfliiger's  Arch..  88. 

» Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  35. 

*  Ludwig's  Festschrift,  1887. 

*  Irisawa,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17,  which  also  gives  the  older  literature;  Saito 
and  Katsuyama,  ibid.,  82. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie.  26.  This  also  gives  the  literature  on  the  composition  of  the 
Uood  in  different  vascular  regions. 

'PflUger's  Archiv.  46. 
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of  blood  circulating  through  the  liver  in  a  given  time  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  detect  by  chemical  analysis  a  positive  difference  in  the  composition 
between  the  blocKi  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins.  The  statements  iiii 
regard  to  such  a  difference  are  in  fact  contradictorj\  For  example,  Dros- * 
DOFF  has  foimd  more  haemoglobin  in  the  hepatic  than  in  the  portal  vein, 
wliile  Otto  found  less.  Ivrugkr  finds  that  the  quantities  of  haemoglobin, 
as  well  as  of  the  solids » in  the  blood  from  the  vessels  passmg  to  and  from 
the  liver  ait*  different,  but  a  constant  relationship  cannot  be  determined. 
The  disputed  question  as  to  the  varying  quantities  of  sugar  in  the  portal 
and  hepatic  veins  will  be  discussed  in  a  following  chapter  (see  Chapter 
Villi  on  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver).  After  a  meal  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates, the  blooil  of  the  portal  vein  not  only  tecomes  richer  in  dextrose, 
but  may  contain  also  dextrin  and  other  carbohydrates  (v.  ^Iering,  Otto  *). 
The  amount  of  nrea  in  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein  is  greater  than 
m  other  blood  (Gri&hant  and  Quinquaud^).  In  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  ammonia,  see  page  24 L 

Blood  of  the  Splenic  Vein  is  decidedly  richer  m  leucocytes  than  the 
blood  from  the  splenic  arter}^  The  red  blood'coqmscles  of  the  blood  from 
the  splenic  vein  are  smaller  than  the  ordinar}%  less  flattened,  and  show  a 
greater  resistance  to  water.  The  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  is  also  claimed 
to  t>e  richer  in  water,  fibrin,  and  protein  than  the  ordinar>^  venous  blood. 
According  to  v.  Midden dorff,  it  is  richer  in  hi^moglobin  than  arterial 
blood.  Kruger  3  and  his  pupils  have  found  that  the  blood  from  the  venal 
lienalis  is  generally  richer  in  hsemoglobm  and  solids  than  arterial  blood; 
still  the  contrary  is  often  found.  The  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  coagu- 
lates slowly., 

The  Blood  from  the  Veim  of  the  Glands,    The  blood  circulates  with 
greater  rapidity  through  a  gland  during  acti\nty  (secretion)  than  when  at 
rest,  and  the  outflowing  venous  blood  has  therefore  during  acti\ity  a  lighter^ 
red  color  and  a  greater  amount  of  oxygen.     Because  of  the  secretion  the 
venous  blooii  also  becomes  somewhat  poorer  in  water  and  richer  m  solids. 

The  blood  from  the  Muscular  Veinjs  shows  an  opposite  beha\dor,  for 
during  actixdty  it  is  darker  and  more  venous  in  its  properties  because  of  the 
increased  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  muscles  and  still  greater  production 
of  carbon  dioxide  than  when  at  rest. 

Menstrual  Blood,  according  to  an  okl  statement,  has  not  the  power  of 
coagiUating.  This  statement  is  nevertheless  false,  and  the  apparent  un- 
coagulability  depends  in   part  on  the  retention   of  the  blood-clot  by  the 


'  Droedoff,  Zeitschr.  f*  physiol.  Chem.,  1;   Otto,  Maly^s  Jahresber  ,17;  v.  Mering, 
Arch  r  (Anat.  u.)  PhysioL,  1877,  214. 
Me. 
'  V.  Middeudorff,  Ceotralbl.  f.  Phyeiol.,  2,  753;   Kriiger,  1.  c- 
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womb  and  the  vagina,  so  that  only  fluid  cruor  is  at  times  eliminated,  and 
in  part  on  a  contamination  with  vaginal  mucus,  which  disturbs  the  coagu- 
lation. Menstrual  blood,  according  to  Gautier  and  Bourcet,  contains 
aisenic  and  is  also  richer  in  iodine  than  other  blood  (see  blood-serum, 
page  187). 

The  Blood  of  the  Two  Sexes.  Woman's  blood  coagulates  somewhat  more 
quickly,  has  a  lower  specific  gravity,  a  greater  amount  of  water,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  solids  than  the  blood  of  man.  The  amount  of  blood- 
corpuscles  and  hemoglobin  is  somewhat  smaller  in  woman's  blood.  The 
amount  of  haemoglobin  is  146  p.  m.  for  man  s  blood  and  133  p.  m.  for 
woman's. 

During  pregnancy  Nasse  has  observed  a  decrease  in  the  specific  gravity, 
with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water,  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  month. 
From  then  the  specific  gravity  increases,  and  at  delivery  it  is  normal  again. 
The  amount  of  fibrin  is  somewhat  increased  (Becquerel  and  Rodier, 
Nasse).  The  number  of  blood-corpuscles  seems  to  decrease.  In  regard  to 
the  amount  of  haemoglobin  the  statements  are  somewhat  contradictory. 
CoHNSTEiN  found  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  diminished  in  the  blood 
of  pregnant  sheep  as  compared  with  non-pregnant,  but  the  red  corpuscles 
were  larger  and  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  was  greater  in  the 
first  case.  MSllenberg  ^  found  in  most  cases  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  haemoglobin  in  pregnancy  in  the  last  months. 

The  Blood  at  Different  Periods  of  Life,  Foetal  and  infant  blood  is  richer 
in  erythrocytes  and  haemoglobin  than  the  blood  of  the  mother.  The 
highest  percentage  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  has  been  observed  by 
several  investigators,  such  as  Cohnstein  and  Zuntz,  Otto,  Winternitz, 
Abderhalden,  Schwinge,  and  others,  immediately  or  very  soon  after 
birth  or  at  least  within  the  first  few  days.  In  man,  two  or  three  days  after 
birth  the  haemoglobin  reaches  a  maximum  (200-210  p.  m.)  which  is  greater 
than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  gre^t  abundance 
of  solids  in  the  blood  of  new-bom  infants,  as  observed  by  several  inves- 
tigators. The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  and  blood-corpuscles  sinks  gradu- 
ally from  this  first  maximum  to  a  minimum  of  about  110  p.  m.  haemoglobin, 
which  minimum  appears  in  human  beings  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
years.  The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  then  increases  again  until  about  the 
twentieth  year,  when  a  second  maximum  of  137-150  p.  m.  is  reached.  The 
haemoglobin  remains  at  this  point  only  to  about  the  forty-fifth  year,  and 
then  gradually  and  slowly  decreases  (Leichtensterm  Otto  2).    According 

*  Nasse,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  7;  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  Traits  de  chim.  pathoL, 
Paris,  1864;  Cohnstein,  Pfliiger^s  Arch.,  34,  233;  Mfiilenberg,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  31, 
185.     See  also  Payer,  Arch.  f.  Gyn&k.,  71. 

'  Cohnstein  and  Zuntz,  Pfiiiger's  Arch.,  34;  Winternitz.  Zeitschn.f.  physioL  Chem., 
22;   Leichtenstem,  Untersuch.  uber  den  H&moglobingehalt  des  Blutes,  etc.,  Leipzig, 
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to  older  statements,  the  blood  at  old  age  is  poorer  in  blood-corpuscles  and 
protein  bodies,  but  richer  in  water  and  salts. 

The  Influi^nce  of  Food  on  the  Blood,  In  complete  starvation,  no  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  solid  blood-constituents  is  found  to  take  place  (Panum 
and  others).  The  amount  of  htemoglobin  is  increased  a  little,  at  least  in 
the  early  jjeriod  (Subbotin,  Otto,  Hermann  and  Groll,  LuciAtJi  and 
BuFAUNi),  and  also  the  number  of  red  blood-corjauscles  increases  (Worm 
MuLLER,  BuNTZEN^),  which  probably  depends  partly  on  the  fact  that  the 
blood-corpuscles  are  not  so  quickly  transformed  as  the  senira  and  partly 
on  a  greater  concentration  due  to  loss  of  water.  In  rabbits  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  dogs,  Popel  found  that  complete  abstinence  had  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood.  The  amount  of  fat  in  the 
blood  may  be  somewhat  increased  in  starvation  because  the  fat  is  taken 
up  from  the  fat  deposits  and  carried  to  the  various  organs  by  the  blood 
(N.  ScHULZ,  Daddi2). 

After  a  rich  meal  the  relative  number  of  blood-corpuscles,  after  secretion 
of  digestive  juices  or  absorption  of  nutritive  liquids,  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  (Buntzen,  Leichtexsterx).  The  numter  of  whites  blood- 
corpuscles  may  be  consideralily  increased  after  a  diet  rich  in  proteiias. 
After  a  diet  rich  in  fat  the  plasma  becomes,  even  after  a  short  time,  more 
or  less  milky-wMte,  like  an  emulsion.  The  composition  of  the  food  acts 
essentially  on  the  amount  of  hoDmogiobin  in  the  blood.  The  blood  of 
herbivora  is  generally  poorer  in  hjemoglobin  than  that  of  camivora, 
and  SuBBOTiN  haa  observed  in  dogs  after  a  i>artial  feeding  with  food  rich 
in  carbohydrates  that  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  sank  from  the  physio- 
logical average  of  137.5  p,  m.  to  103.2-93.7  p.  m.  TtsUBOi  ^  has  also  shown 
in  experiments  on  rabbits  and  dogs  that  mth  on  insufficient  diet  of  bread 
and  potatoes,  where  the  body  gave  up  protein  and  contained  relatively 
much  carbohydrate,  the  amount  of  htrmoglobm  decreased  and  the  blood 
became  richer  in  water.  According  to  Leichtenstern^  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  amount  of  hsemoglobin  is  found  to  take  place  in  the  blood  of 
human  beings  on  enriching  the  food,  and  according  to  the  same  inves* 
tigator  the  blood  of  lean  persons  is  generally  somewhat  richer  in  hsemo- 

1878;  Otto,  Maly'a  Jahresber.,  15  and  17;  Abderhalden.  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
M;  Schwiuge,  Pfliiger's  Arcb.,  73  (literature).  See  also  Fehrseiit  Joum.  of  Physiol., 
SO. 

'  Panum.  Virchow's  Arch**  2l>;  Subbotin,  ZeiUchr;  f.  Biologic,  7;  Otto,  L  c;  Worm 
MilUer.  Trani^fLiBioii  iind  Pkthora^  Cbristianiii^  1875;  Buntzen,  see  MaJy's  Jaliresben, 
0;  Hermann  aod  Groll,  Pfluger's  Arch..  43;  Lucioni  and  Bufolim,  Maly's  Jahresbcr., 
12. 

'  Popel.  Arch,  des  scienc:  biol.  de  St,  P^l'tersbourg,  4,  354;  Scliiik,  Pfiiiger'B  Arch  , 
66;  Daddi,  MaJy's  Jabresber.   30. 

*S\ibbotin«  1,  c;  Tsuboi,  Zeitschr.  I.  Biologic,  44. 
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globin  than  blood  from  fat  ones  of  the  same  age.  The  addition  of  iron 
salts  to  the  food  greatly  influences  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  and 
especially  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  they  contain.  The  action  of  the  iron 
salts  is  obscure.!  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  not  only  is 
the  iron  contained  in  the  food  in  the  form  of  organic  compounds  active, 
but  also  iron  salts  and  therapeutic  iron.  According  to  Bunge  and  his 
pupils  the  iron  preparations  only  act  indirectly.  They  may  combine  with 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  thereby  prevent  the 
iron  associated  in  the  food  as  assimilable  protein  compounds  from  being 
eliminated  as  iron  sulphide  (Bunge),  or  they  may  perhaps  act  as  excitants 
upon  the  blood-forming  organs  (Abderhalden). 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  j  a  true  **  plethora  poly- 
cythoBmia"  takes  place  after  transfusion  of  blood  of  the  same  species  of 
animal.  According  to  the  observations  of  Panum  and  Worm  MIjller^ 
the  blood-liquid  is  quickly  eliminated  and  transformed  in  this  case — the 
water  being  eliminated  principally  by  the  kidneys  and  the  protein  burned 
into  urea,  etc. — ^while  the  blood-corpuscles  are  preserved  longer  and  cause 
a  ''pdycythosmia,'*  A  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
is  found  after  abundant  transudation  from  the  blood,  as  in  cholera  and 
heart-failure  with  considerable  congestion.  An  increase  in  the  number 
of  red  blood-corpuscles  has  also  been  observed  imder  the  influence  of 
diminished  pressure  or  in  high  altitudes.  Viault  first  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  was  very  great  in  the  blood  of 
man  and  animals  living  in  high  regions.  According  to  him  the  llama  has 
about  16  million  blood-corpuscles  per  cubic  millimeter.  By  observations 
on  himself  and  others,  as  well  as  on  animals,  Viault  foimd  the  first  effect 
of  sojourning  in  high  localities  was  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles,  in  his  own  case  5-8  millions.  A  similar  increase 
of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  as  also  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  haemo- 
globin imder  the  influence  of  diminished  pressure,  has  been  observed  by 
many  other  investigators  in  human  beings  as  well  as  in  animals.  Investi- 
gators are  not  united  as  to  how  this  increase  is  brought  about.  The  increase 
in  the  blood-corpuscles  is  not  absolute  but  is  only  relative,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered by  several  observers  that  there  is  neither  a  new  formation  nor  a 
diminished  destruction  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  A  relative  increase  may 
be  brought  about  in  different  ways.  For  example,  another  division  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  in  the  vascular  system  has  been  supposed,  whereby  the 
blood-corpuscles  accumulate  in  the  capillaries,  from  which  region  the  blood 

^  See  Bunge,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9;  H&iisermann,  tbid.,  23,  where  the  works 
of  Woliering,  Gaule,  Hall,  Hochhaus,  and  Quincke  are  cited  (the  same  work  con^ 
tains  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  iron  in  various  foods);  Kunkel,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  61; 
Macallum,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  16;  Abderhalden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  89. 

'  Panum,  Virchow's  Arch.,  29;   Worm  Miiller,  1.  c. 
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has  been  examined  most  often  (Zuntz).  It  is  also  claimed  that  a  con- 
centration of  the  blood  takes  place  by  increased  evaporation  (Grawitz), 
and  finally  an  increase  in  the  blood-corpuscles  has  also  been  explained  by 
assuming  a  contraction  of  the  vascular  system  with  the  pressing  out  of 
plasma  (Bunge,  Abderhalden  ^),  In  connection  with  these  experiments,  it 
must  be  remarked  that  several  trustworthy  observations  show  that  under 
the  influence  of  diminished  blood -pressure  an  actual  increase  in  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  takes  place,  and  Zuktz®  and  his  co-workers  have  aJso 
shown  that  the  acti\ity  in  the  red  bone-marrow  is  increased. 

A  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  occurs  in  ana?mia  from  differ- 
ent causes.  Every  excessive  hemorrhage  causes  an  acute  anjemiai  or,  more 
correctly,  oliga?mia-  Even  during  the  hemorrhage ^  the  remaining  blood 
becomes  by  diminished  secretion  and  excretion,  as  also  by  an  abundant 
absorption  of  parenchymous  fluid,  richer  in  water,  somewhat  poorer  in  pro- 
teins, and  strikingly  poorer  in  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  oligsemia  passes 
soon  into  a  hydraemia.  The  amount  of  protein  then  gradually  mcreases 
again ;  but  the  re-formation  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is  slower,  and  after 
the  hydriemia  follows  also  an  oligocythcemia.  After  a  little  time  the 
number  of  blood-corpuscles  rises  to  normal;  but  the  re-formation  of  haemo- 
globin does  not  keep  pace  with  the  re-formation  of  the  corpuscles,  and  a 
chlorotic  condition  may  appear.  A  considerable  decrease  in  the  number 
of  red  corpuscles  occurs  also  in  chronic  ansemia  and  chlorosis;  still  in  such 
cases  an  essential  decrease  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  occurs  without  an 
essential  decrease  in  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles.  The  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  hienioglobin  is  more  characteristic  of  chlorosis  than  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles.  The  statements  on  the  changes  in  the 
blood  in  anaemia  and  chlorosis  differ  very'  considerably,  and  in  this  con- 
nection attention  must  be  called  to  the  findings  of  Lorrain  Smith  (based  on 
his  estimation  of  the  oxygen  capacity  and  of  the  blood-volume)  that  in 
chlorosis  an  absolute  diminution  of  the  amount  of  hsDmoglobin  does  not 
occur,  but,  that  on  the  contrar>%  the  total  quantity  of  haemoglobin  may  be 
normal^  with  only  a  relative  diminution  occurring,  due  to  a  pronounced 
increase  of  the  blood-plasma  and  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood.^ 

A  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  (300  000- 
4(X)  OOO  in  1  c.mm.)  and  diminution  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  (1-*  ) 
occurs  in  pernicious  ansemia  (Hayem,  La  ache,  and  others).  On  the 
contrary,  the  individual  red  corpuscles  are  larger  and  richer  in  haemoglobin 


'  The  literature  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  AbderhaldeB,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
48;  van  Vooraveld,  Pfliiger'e  Arch.,  92, 

'  HOhenkhma  und  Bergwanderxmgen,  by  N.  Zuntz,  A.  Loewy^  Franz  MuUer,  and  W. 
CaspftTi.  Berlin,  \dm. 

'Trans.  Path-  So€.  London,  51,  1900.  Complete  aniiiyKeB  of  chlorotic  blood  may 
be  found  in  Erben,  ZeiLschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  47. 
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than  they  ordinarily  are,  and  the  number  stands  in  an  inverse  relationship 
to  the  amount  of  hsemoglobin  (Hatem).  Besides  this  the  red  corpuscles 
often,  but  not  always,  show  in  pernicious  anssnua  remarkable  and  ex- 
traordinary irregularities  of  form  and  size,  which  Quincke  ^  has  termed 
poikiloq/tosis. 

The  number  of  levcocytes  may,  as  stated  above,  be  increased  under 
physiological  conditions  as  well  as  after  a  meal  rich  in  protein  (physiologicfal 
leucocy  tosis) .  Under  pathological  conditions  a  high  leucocy  tosis  may  occur, 
and  this  is  especially  found  in  leucsemia,  which  is  characterized  by  a  very 
great  abimdance  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood.  The  number  of  leucocytes 
is  markedly  increased  in  this  disease,  and  indeed  not  only  absolutely,  but 
also  in  relation  to  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  which  are  increased 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  leucsemia.  Leucsmic  blood  has  a  lower  specific 
gra\'ity  than  the  ordinary  blood  (1035-1040),  and  a  paler  color,  as  if  it 
were  mixed  with  pus.  The  reaction  is  alkaline,  but  after  death  it  is  fre- 
quently acid,  probably  due  to  a  decomposition  of  lecithin,  which  is  often 
considerably  increased  in  leucaemia.  Volatile  fatty  acids,  lactic  acid,  glycero- 
phosphoric  acid,  large  amounts  of  xanthine  bodies,  and  so-called  Charcot's 
crystals  (see  semen.  Chap.  XIII)  have  also  been  foimd  in  leucaemic  blood. 
The  peptone  (proteose)  which  is  found  in  the  leucaemic  blood  after  death, 
and  which  does  not  exist  in  the  fresh  blood,  is,  according  to  Erben,  a 
digestive  product  which  is  produced  by  a  tryptic  enzyme  which  originates 
from  the  leucocytes  as  well  as  by  traces  of  a  peptic  enzyme.  These 
enz}^mes,  according  to  Erben,  do  not  occur  in  normal  blood,  or  are  so 
firmly  combined  therein  that  on  the  death  of  the  cells  they  are  not  set 
free,  or  at  least  their  action  does  not  become  evident.^ 

A  great  number  of  investigations  have  been  made  on  the  chemical  com- 
position of  blood  in  disease.  But  as  we  have  only 'a  few  analyses  of  the 
blood  of  healthy  individuals,  and  as  the  possible  variations  under  physio- 
logical conditions  are  little  known,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  positive  conclu- 
sions from  the  analyses  of  pathological  blood.  Unfortimately,  on  accoimt 
of  the  large  number  of  contradictory  statements  of  the  composition  of  the 
blood  of  diseased  human  beings,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  brief  summary  of 
the  results,  still  the  changes  in  the  blood  in  disease  must  be  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  quaniity  of  blood  is  indeed  somewhat  variable  in  different  species 
of  animals  and  in  different  conditions  of  the  body;  in  general  we  consider 
the  entire  quantity  of  blood  in  adults  as  about  -^  j\  of  the  weight  of  the 

'Laache,  Die  An&mie  (Christiania,  1883),  which  also  contaSns  the  literature; 
Quincke,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  20  and  25.  A  complete  chemical  analysis  of 
the  blood  has  been  made  by  Erben,  Zeitschr.  f .  klin.  Med.,  40. 

'  Erben,  Zeitechr.  f.  Heilkunde,  24,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  6.  See  also  Schumm, 
ibid.,  4  and  6. 
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body,  and  in  new-bom  infanta  about  -^.  Haldane  and  Lorrain  Smith,^ 
who  have  determined  the  quantity  of  blood  by  a  new  method,  find  in 
fourteen  persons  that  it  varies  between  |^^  and  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  body. 
Fat  individuala  are  relatively  poorer  in  blood  than  lean  ones.  During 
inanition  the  quantity  of  blo(xl  decreaseis  less  quickly  than  the  weight  of 
the  body  (Paxum^),  and  it  m'Aj  therefore  be  also  proportionally  greater 
in  starving  individuals  than  in  well-fed  ones. 

By  careful  bleeding  the  quantity  of  blood  may  be  considerably  dimin- 
ished without  any  dangerous  symptoms.  A  loss  of  blood  amounting  to  one 
fourth  of  the  normal  quantity  has  as  a  sequence  no  durable  sinking  of  the 
blood-pressure  in  the  arteries,  l^ecause  the  smaller  arteries  accommfxlate 
themselves  to  the  smaii  quantities  of  blood  by  contracting  (Worm  MOl- 
LER^).  A  loss  of  blood  amounting  to  one  third  of  the  quantity  reduces  the 
blood-pressure  considerably,  and  a  loss  of  one  half  of  the  blood  in  adults  is 
dangerous  to  life.  The  more  rapid  the  bleeding  the  more  dangerous  It  is. 
New-bora  infants  are  verj-  sensitive  to  loss  of  blood,  and  likewise  fat,  old, 
and  weak  persons  cannot  stand  much  loss  of  blood.  Women  can  stand 
loss  of  blood  better  than  men. 

The  quantity  of  blood  may  be  considerably  increased  by  the  injection  of 
blood  from  the  same  species  of  animal  (Paxtjm,  Landois,  Worm  Muller^ 
Pox  pick).  According  to  Worm  ^Iuller  the  normal  quantity  of  blootl  may 
indeed  l:>e  increased  as  much  as  S3  per  cent  without  producing  any  abnor- 
mal conditions  or  lasting  high  blood-pressure.  An  increase  of  15(1  per  cent 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  may^  with  a  considerable  variation  in  the  l)lood- 
pressure,  be  directly  dangerous  to  life  (^^orm  Muller).  If  the  quantity 
of  blood  of  an  animal  is  increased  by  transfusion  with  blood  of  the  same 
kind  of  animal,  an  abundant  formation  of  lymph  takes  place.  The  water 
in  excess  is  eliminated  by  the  urine;  and  as  the  protein  of  the  blood-serum 
is  quickly  decomposeil,  while  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed  much 
more  slowly  (TscHiiaEW,  Forster,  Panum,  Worm  MtJLLER^),  a  polycy- 
tha^mia  is  gradually  produced. 

The  quiintity  of  blocxl  in  the  different  organs  depends  essentially  on 
their  acti\ity.  During  work  the  exchange  of  material  in  an  or^an  is 
more  pronounced  than  during  rest,  and  the  increased  metabolism  is  con- 
nected with  a  more  abundant  flow  of  blood.    Although  the  total  quantity 


'  Joum.  of  Phyeiol.,  25. 

>  Virchow's  Arck,29. 

'Transfusion  unci  Plethora^  Chriatiania,  1875. 

*  Panura^  Nord.  raed.  Ark.,  7*  Virchoiv's  Arch.j  63;  Landois,  CentralhK  f,  d.  med. 
Wisaensch.,  1875,  and  Die  Transfusion  des  Blutes^  Leipzig,  1875;  Worm  MtilJer, 
Transfusion  und  Plethora;  Ponfick,  Virchow'a  Arch.,  02;  Tsehirjew.  Arbeiten  aus 
der  phyaiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  1874,  292;  Forstef,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  11;  Fanura, 
Vircbow's  Arcb.,  29, 
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of  blood  in  the  body  remains  constant,  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the 
various  organs  may  be  different  at  different  times.  As  a  rule  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  an  organ  is  an  approximate  measure  of  the  more  or  less 
active  metabolism  going  on  in  the  same,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the 
distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  different  organs  and  groups  of  organs  is  of 
interest.  According  to  Ranke,^  to  whom  we  are  especially  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  relationship  of  the  activity  of  the  organs  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  contahied  therein,  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood  (in  the 
rabbit)  about  one  fourth  comes  to  the  muscles  in  rest,  one  fourth  to  the 
heart  and  the  large  blood-vessels,  one  fourth  to  the  liver,  and  one  fourth  to 
the  other  organs. 

*  Die  Blutvertheilung  und  der  Th&tigkeitswechsel  der  Organe,  Leipzig,  1871. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
CHYLE,  LYMPH,  TRANSUDATES  AND  EXUDATES. 

I.    Chyle  and  Lymph. 

The  lymph  is  the  mediator  in  the  exchange  of  constituents  between  the 
blood  and  the  tissues.  The  bodies  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues 
pass  from  the  blood  into  the  lymph,  and  the  tissues  deliver  water,  salts,  and 
products  of  metabolism  to  the  lymph.  The  lymph,  therefore,  originates 
partly  from  the  blood  and  partly  from  the  tissues.  From  a  purely  theo- 
retical standpoint  one  can,  according  to  Heidenhain,  differentiate  between 
blood-lymph  and  tissue-lymph  according  to  origin.  It  is  impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  completely  separate  that  which  comes  from  the  one  or  the 
other  source.  Chemically  the  lymph  is  the  same  as  plasma  and  contains,  at 
least  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  bodies.  The  observation  of  Asher  and 
BARBiRA,^  that  the  lymph  contains  poisonous  metabolic  products,  does 
not  contradict  such  an  assumption,  as  no  doubt  these  products  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  blood  with  the  lymph.  Although  the  blood  does  not  show  the 
same  poisonous  action  as  the  lymph,  still  this  can  be  explained  by  the 
great  dilution  these  bodies  undergo  in  the  blood,  and  the  difference  between 
blood-plasma  and  lymph  is  no  doubt  of  a  quantitative  nature.  This  differ- 
ence consists  chiefly  in  that  the  lymph  is  poorer  in  proteins.  No  essen- 
tial chemical  difference  has  been  found  between  the  lymph  and  the  chyle 
of  starving  animals.  After  fatty  food  the  chyle  differs  from  the  lymph  in 
its  wealth  of  minutely  divided  fat-globules,  which  give  it  a  milky  appear- 
ance; hence  the  old  name  ''lacteal  fluid." 

Chyle  and  lymph,  like  the  plasma,  contain  seralbumin,  serglobulinSy 
fibrinogen^  and  fibrin  ferment.  The  two  last-mentioned  bodies  occur  only 
in  very  small  amounts;  therefore  the  chyle  and  lymph  coagulate  slowly  (but 
spontaneously)  and  yield  but  little  fibrin.  Like  other  liquids  poor  in  fibrin 
ferment,  chyle  and  lymph  do  not  at  once  coagulate  completely,  but  repeated 
coagulations  take  place. 

The  extractive  bodies  seem  to  be  the  same  as  in  plasma.  Sugar  (or 
at  least  a  reducing  substance)  is  found  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  in  the 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  3G. 
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blood-serum,  but  in  larger  quantities  than  in  the  blood;  this  depends  on. 
the  fact  that  the  blood-corpuscles  contain  no  sugar.  The  glycogen  detected 
by  Dastre  ^  in  the  lymph  occurs  only  in  the  leucocytes.  According  to 
RoHMANN  and  Bial,  lymph  contains  a  diastatic  enzyme  similar  to  that  in 
blood-plasma,  and  LApine^  has  found  that  the  chyle  of  a  dog  during 
digestion  has  great  glycolytic  activity.  The  amount  of  urea  has  been 
determined  by  Wurtz^  as  0.12-0.28  p.  m.  The  mineral  bodies  appear  to 
be  the  same  as  in  plasma. 

As  form-elements,  leucocytes  and  red  blood-corpuscles  are  common  to  both 
chyle  and  lymph.  Chyle  in  fasting  animals  has  the  appearance  of  lymph. 
After  fatty  food  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  milky,  due  partly  to  small  fat- 
globules,  as  in  milk,  and  partly,  indeed  mostly,  to  finely  divided  fat.  The 
nature  of  the  fat  occurring  in  chyle  depends  upon  the  kind  of  fat  in  the 
food.  By  far  the  greater  part  consists  of  neutral  fat,  and  even  after 
feeding  with  large  qutotities  of  free  fatty  acids,  Munk^  foimd  that  the 
chyle  contained  chiefly  neutral  fat  with  only  small  amounts  of  fatty  acids 
or  soaps. 

The  gases  of  the  chyle  have  not  been  studied,  and  it  seems  that  the 
gases  of  an  entirely  normal  human  lymph  have  not  thus  far  been  investi- 
gated. The  gases  from  dog-lymph  contain  only  traces  of  oxygen  and 
consist  of  37.4-53.1  per  cent  CO2  and  1.6  per  cent  N,  calculated  at  0®  C, 
and  760  mm.  mercury.  The  chief  mass  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  lymph 
seems  to  be  in  firm  chemical  combination.  Comparative  analyses  of  blood 
and  lymph  have  shown  that  the  lymph  contains  more  carbon  dioxide  than 
arterial,  but  less  than  venous  blood.  The  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
of  lymph  is,  according  to  PFLtJGER  and  Strassburg,*  smaller  than  in 
venous,  but  greater  than  in  arterial  blood. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  the  chyle  must  evidently  be  very  variable.® 
The  analyses  thus  far  made  refer  only  to  that  mixtureof  chyle  and  lymph 
which  is  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct.  The  specific  gravity  varies 
between  1 .007  and  1.043.  As  an  example  of  the  composition  of  human  chyle 
two  analyses  will  be  given.  The  first  is  by  Owen-Rees,  of  the  chyle 
of  an  executed  person,  and  the  second  by  Hoppe-SeylerJ  of  the  chyle  in 


*  Compt.  rend,  de  soc.  biol.,  47,  and  Compt.  rend.,  120;  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  7. 

'  Rdhmann  and  Bial,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  52,  53,  and  55;    L6pine,  Compt.  rend.,  110. 
'  Compt.  rend.,  49. 

*  Virchow's  Arch.,  80  and  123.     In  regard  to  the  analysis  of  the  fat  of  chyle,  sae 
Erben,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30. 

*  Hammaraten,  Die  Gase  der  Hundelymphe,  Arbeiten  aus  d.  physiol.  Anstalt  zu 
Leipzig,  1871;   Strasburg,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  6. 

*  See  also  Panzer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30. 

*  Owen-Rees,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem.,  595;   Hoppe-Seyler,  ibid., 
Bffl.     See  also  Carlier,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1902,  175. 
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a  case  of  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct.    In  the  latter  case  the  fibrin  had 
previously  separated.    The  results  are  in  1000  parts. 


No.  1. 

Water 904.8 

Solids ,  .     95.11 

Fibrin Traces 

Albumin  ,  .  . 70. 8 

Fat  .  .  . 9.2 


Bemaining  organic  bodies  ...     10.8 


Salts. 4.4 


No.  2. 

9  JO .  72  water 
59.28  solids 


36.67  albuiniiL 
7.23  fat 
2.35  tH>aps 
0  K^  lecithin 
K32  cliolesteriti 
3.63  alcohol  e.vtractivea 
0.58  water  extractives 
6.80  soluble  salts 
0 .  35  insoluble  salts 


The  quantity  of  fat  Is  very  variable  and  may  l^e  considerably  increased 
by  partaking  of  food  rich  in  fat^.  L  Muxk  and  A.  Rosexstein  ^  have  inves- 
tigated the  lymph  or  chyte  obtained  from  a  lymph  fistula  at  the  end  of  the 
upper  third  of  the  leg  of  a  girl  eighteen  years  old  and  weighing  60  kg.,  and 
the  highest  quantity  of  fat  in  the  chylous  lymph  was  47  p,  m.  after  par- 
taking of  fat.  In  the  starvation  lymph  from  the  same  patient  they  found 
only  0.6-2.6  p.  m.  fat.  The  quantity  of  soaps  was  always  small,  and  on  par- 
taking of  41  grams  of  fat  the  quantity  of  soaps  was  only  about  ^  of  the 
neutral  fat^. 

A  great  many  analyses  of  chyle  from  animals  have  been  made,  and 
they  chiefly  show  the  fact  that  the  chyle  is  a  liquid  with  a  very  changeable 
composition  which  stands  closely  related  to  blood-plasma,  but  v^ith  the 
chief  difference  that  it  contains  more  fat  and  less  solids.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  special  works  for  these  analyses,  as,  for  example,  to  v,  Gorup- 
Besanez's  *'Lehrbuch  der  pliysiologischen  Chemie/'  4th  edition. 

The  composition  of  the  lymph  is  also  very  changeable,  and  its  specific 
gravity  shows  about  the  same  variation  as  the  chyle.  In  the  followmg 
analyses,  1  and  2,  made  by  Gubler  and  Quevexne,  are  the  results  ob- 
tained from  lymph  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  of  a  woman  aged 
thirty-nine;  and  3,  made  by  v.  Scherer,  is  an  analysb  of  lymph  from 
the  sac-like  dilated  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord.  No.  4  was  J 
made  by  C.  ScHNfiDT,-  the  data  being  obtained  from  lymph  from  the  neck 
of  a  colt.    The  results  are  expressol  in  parts  per  1000. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Water... ,.. 

....   f*39  t) 

934.8 

957.6 

955.4 

SoUda 

60.1 

65.2 

42.4 

44.6 

Fibrin.. 

0.5 

o.a 

0.4 

2.2 

Albumin  . 

. ...     42,7 

42.8 

34.71 

Fatt  cholefiterin,  lecithin  .... 

....       3.8 

9.2 

35.0 

Extractive  bodies 

....       5  7 

4.4 

^ 

B&lis  .  .  . , 

...       73 

8.2 

7  2 

7.5 

'  Virchow'g  Arcb.,  123. 

*  Gubler  and  Qnevenne,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler*8  Physiol.  Chem.,  591;  v.  Scberer, 
ibid.,  591;  C.  Scbmidt,  ibid.,  592. 
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The  salts  found  by  C.  Schmidt  in  the  lymph  of  the  horse  have  the  fol- 
lowing composition,  calculated  in  parts  per  1000  parts  of  the  lymph: 

Sodium  chloride 6.67 

Soda 1 .  27 

Potash 0. 16 

Sulphuric  acid 0.09 

Phosphoric  acid  united  with  alkalies 0.02 

Earthy  phosphates ^ ...  0.26 

In  the  cases  investigated  by  Munk  and  Rosenstein  the  quantity  of 
solids  in  the  fasting  condition  varied  between  35.7  and  57.2  p.  m.  This 
variation  was  essentially  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  secretion,  so  that 
the  low  amount  coincides  with  a  more  active  secretion,  and  the  reverse  in 
the  other  case.  The  chief  portion  of  the  solids  consisted  of  proteins,  and 
the  relationship  between  globulin  and  albumin  was  as  1:2.4  to  4.  The 
mineral  bodies  in  1000  parts  lymph  (chylous)  were:  NaCl  5.83;  Na2C03  2.17; 
K2HPO4  0.28;  Ca3(P04)2  0.28;  Mg3(P04)2  0.09;  and  Fe(P04)  0.025. 

Under  special  conditions  the  lymph  may  be  so  rich  in  finely  divided  fat 
that  it  appears  like  chyle.  Such  lymph  has  been  investigated  by  Hensen 
in  a  case  of  lymph  fistula  in  a  ten-year-old  boy,  and  by  Lang  ^  in  a  case  of 
lymph  fistula  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  thigh  of  a  girl  of  seventeen. 
The  lymph  investigated  by  Hensen  varied  in  the  quantity  of  fat,  as  an 
average  of  nineteen  analyses,  between  2.8  and  36.9  p.  m.,  while  that  inves- 
tigated by  Lang  contained  24.85  p.  m.  of  fat. 

The  quantity  of  lymph  secreted  must  naturally  change  considerably 
imder  various  conditions,  and  there  are  no  means  of  measuring  it.  The 
size  of  the  flow  of  lymph  is,  as  Heidenhain  suggests,  no  measure  of  the 
abundance  of  supply  of  nutritive  material  to  the  organs,  and  the  lymph- 
tubes  act  according  to  him  as  ''drain-tubes,"  removing  the  excess  of  fluid 
from  the  lymph-fissures  as  soon  as  the  pressure  therein  rises  to  a  certain 
height.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  quantity  of  lymph 
flowing  in  24  hours  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  animals.  According  to 
Heidenhain  the  quantity  averages  640  c.c.  for  a  dog  weighing  10  kilos. 

Determinations  of  the  quantity  of  lymph  in  man  have  also  been 
attempted.  Nobl-Paton  2  obtained  1  c.c.  of  lymph  per  minute  from  the 
severed  thoracic  duct  of  a  patient  weighing  60  kilos.  The  quantity  in  the 
24  hours  cannot  be  calculated  from  this  amount.  In  the  case  of  Munk  and 
Rosenstein,  1134-1372  grams  chyle  was  collected  within  12-13  hours  after 
partaking  of  food.  In  the  fasting  condition  or  after  starving  for  18  hours 
they  found  50  to  70  grams  per  hour,  sometimes  120  grams  and  above,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  few  hours  after  powerful  muscular  exercise. 

Several  circumstances  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  extent  of  lymph 

»  Hensen,  Pflugcr's  Arch.,  10;  Lang,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  4. 
'  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  11. 
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secretion.  During  starv^ation  less  lymph  is  secreted  than  after  partaking 
of  food.  Nasse  ^  has  observed  in  dogs  that  the  formation  of  lymph  is 
increaseil  36  per  cent  more  after  feeding  with  meat  than  after  feeding  with 
potatoes,  and  about  54  per  cent  more  than  after  24  houi^'  deprivation  of 
food.  In  this  coimection  mention  must  be  made  of  the  important  observa- 
tions of  AsHER  and  Eahu^ra  ^  that  with  pure  protein  diet  the  lymph 
current  Is  increased  in  the  thoracic  ca\ity,  and  also  that  the  increase  in  the 
lymph  secretion  runs  parallel  with  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine. 
i.e*,  with  the  absorption  of  the  protein  from  the  digestive  tract. 

An  increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  blood,  as  by  transfusion  of  blood; 
also  especially  on  preventing  the  flo^v  of  blood  by  means  of  ligatures,  causes 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  lymph.  According  to  Heidkxilvin,  on  the 
contrarj',  a  very  considerable  change  in  the  pressure  in  tlxe  aorta  causes 
only  a  little  change  in  the  abundance  of  the  lymph-How.  The  quantity  of 
lymph  may  be  raised  by  powerfully  active  and  passive  movements  of  the 
limbs  (Lesser).  Under  the  influence  of  curare,  an  increase  of  the  lymph 
secretion  is  observed  (Paschutin,  Lesser  ^),  and  the  quantity  of  solids  in 
the  lymph  is  also  increased. 

The  bodies  inciting  lymph-flow,  the  so-called  li/nipfmgogiieSf  are  of  espe- 
cially great  interest,  and  they  may,  according  tx>  Heidenhain,'*  be  divided 
into  two  different  cliief  groups.  The  lymphagogues  of  the  first  series^ 
extracts  of  crab-muscles,  blood -leech,  anodons,  liver  and  intestine  of  dogs, 
as  well  as  peptone  and  egg  albumin,  strawteny^  extracts,  metabolic  products 
of  bacteria  and  others — cause  a  greatly  increased  secretion  of  lymph  with- 
out raising  the  blood-pressure,  and  in  this  way  the  blood-plasma  Ixjcomes 
poorer  in  proteins  and  the  lymph  riclier  than  before.  For  the  formation 
uf  this  lymph,'  which  Hetdexhain  designates  blood-lymph,  we  must  admit 
with  him  that  a  special  secretorj^  activity  of  the  capillar>^-wall  endothelium 
exists >  The  lymphagogues  of  the  second  series,  such  as  sugar,  urea,  sodium 
chloride^  and  other  salts,  also  cause  an  abundant  hanph  formation.  The 
blood,  as  well  as  the  Ij^mph,  thereby  becomes  richer  in  %vater.  This 
increased  amount  of  water  depends,  according  to  Heidexhaix,  upon  an  in- 
creased delivery  of  water  by  the  tissue-elements,  and  this  lymph  is  chiefly 
1 1ssue-lymph,  according  to  him-  Diffusion  is  no  doubt  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  formation  of  this  lymph,  but  the  secretor}^  activity  of  the 
endothelium  is  also  of  importance,  at  least  for  certain  bodies,  such  as  sugar. 

*  Citixl  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Phydol.  Chem.,  593. 

'  The  work^  of  .-^slier  and  collaborators,  Barbara,  Giea,  and  Buach,  upori  lymph 
formation  may  be  found  in  Zuitschr  f,  Biologie,  M,  37,  40. 

>  Lesser,  Arbeiteu  aua  der  phyeioL  Anstalt  xu  Leipzig^  Jahrgang  6;  Paschuttn^ 
ibid.,  7. 

*  Heidenhiiin,  Pflijger's  Arch.,  49;  Hamburger,  ZeiUclir,  f.  Biologie,  27  and  30, 
See  especially  Zicgler^a  Beitr.  zur  Path.  u.  zur  allg,  Pathol,  14,  443;  also  Arcli.  f. 
(Anat.  u.)  Physiol,  IS95  and  1896. 
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In  the  past,  the  formation  of  lymph  was  explained  in  a  pnrelj  physical 
way  by  the  imited  action  of  filtration  from  the  blood  and  the  osmosis 
between  the  blood  and  tissue-fluid.  Later  Heidenhain  and  Hamburger 
ascribed  a  special  activity  to  the  capillary  endothelium,  assimiing  that 
they  take  part  in  the  formation  of  lymph  in  a  secretory  manner. 

Another  view  which  also  besides  the  physical  processes  is  of  especial 
physiological  moment  in  the  explanation  of  lymph  formation  was  sug- 
gested by  AsHER  and  his  collaborators  (Barbbra,  Gies,  and  Busch). 
According  to  them  the  lymph  is  a  product  of  the  work  of  the  organs;  its 
amoimt  is  dependent  upon  an  increased  or  diminished  activity  of  the  organs, 
and  the  lymph  is  therefore  a  measure  of  the  work  in  these.  The  close 
relation  between  lymph  formation  and  the  work  of  organs  has  also  been 
shown  for  several  of  them,  especially  for  the  liver.  Starling  has  shown 
that  after  the  introduction  of  lymphagogues  of  the  first  series,  chiefly  liver 
lymph  is  secreted,  which  he  claims  is  a  proof  against  Heidenhain's  view, 
and  he  explains  the  increased  permeability  of  the  vessel  wall  by  the  fact  that 
these  bodies  have  a  poisonous  irritating  action.  On  the  contrary,  Asher 
explains  this  increased  lymph-flow  by  the  statement  that  the  substance  in 
question — as  well  as  those  influences  which  incite  the  activity  of  the  liver 
— produces  an  increased  formation  of  lymph  in  these  organs.  This  view  is 
supported  by  ex-periments  upon  the  action  of  lymphagogues  on  blood  coag- 
ulation and  liver  activity  (Delezenne  and  others),  for,  according  to  Gley, 
these  bodies  have  at  the  same  time  a  lymphagogue  action  and  an  action 
upon  the  secretion  of  the  glands.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  action 
of  the  lymphagogues  of  the  first  series  upon  the  organs,  but  we  know  from 
Kusmine's  work  that  peptone,  leech  extract,  and  the  extractives  of  the 
crab-muscles  act  directly  upon  the  liver-cells  and  bring  about  morpho- 
logical changes.  The  connection  between  organ  activity  and  lymph  for- 
mation has  also  been  shown  upon  muscles  and  glands  by  others  besides  the 
above-mentioned  investigators  (Hamburger,  Bainbridge  ^). 

The  extent  of  organ  work  certainly  essentially  influences  the  quantity 
and  properties  of  the  lymph.  Still  from  this  we  cannot  draw  any  positive 
conclusions  as  to  whether  the  lymph  formation  is  brought  about  by  physico- 
chemical  processes  alone  or  whether  in  this  process  a  specific,  not  closely 
definable  secretory  force  is  at  work  at  the  same  time.  In  regard  to  tlys 
much-disputed  question  attention  must  be  called  in  the  first  place  to  the 
fact  that  the  important  works  of  Heidenhain,  Hamburger,  Lazarus- 
Barlow,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  investigations  of  Asher  and  Gies  and  of 
Mendel  and  Hooker  2  upon  the  lengthy  post-mortem  lymph-flow,  have 

'  In  regard  to  the  works  cited,  as  well  as  the  literature  upon  lymph  formation,  see 
EUinger,  "Die  Bildung  der  Lymphe,"  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol.,  I,  Abt.  1,  1902,  and 
Asher,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  4. 

•  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  7. 
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Bho^n  that  the  older  filtration  hypothesis  is  untenable.  That  the  part 
played  by  filtration  as  compared  with  that  of  the  osmotic  force  is  only 
very  f  ri\dal  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  the  adherents  of  the  physico- 
chemical  theor^^  of  lymph  formation. 

Several  investigators  (Korantt,  Staeung,  Roth,  Asheb,  and  others) 
have  shown  clearly  that  the  work  in  the  glands  and  tissue-cells  must  cause  a 
difierence  in  the  osmotic  pressure  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  capillary  walL 
That  this  is  so  follows  from  several  circimistances  and  especially  from  the 
fact  that,  in  dissimilation  in  the  cells,  bodies  of  high  molecular  weight  are 
split  into  a  number  of  smaller  molecules,  which  latter,  either  directly,  if  they 
leave  the  cells  and  pass  into  the  tissue-fluid,  or  indirectly,  when  they  remain 
in  the  cells,  produce  an  increase  in  the  osmotic  tension  within  the  cells,  and 
in  this  way  cause  a  taking  up  of  water  from  the  fluid  and  must  therefore 
increase  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  tissue-fluids.  As  the  cells  can  by  syn- 
thesis build  up  highly  complex  constituents  from  simple  molecules,  and  as 
the  chief  products  of  catabolism  are  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  these  intricate  conditions.  Still,  irrcj?pcctive  of  whatever 
view,  a  change  in  one  or  the  other  direction  in  the  osmotic  pressure  upon 
both  sides  of  the  capillary'  wall  must  be  produced  hereby.  WTiether  this 
and  other  physico-chemical  processes  are  alone  sufficient  to  explain  the 
lymph  formation  (Cohnstein,  Ellimger)  remains  an  open  and  disputed 
qnestioaA 

n.    Transudates  and  Exudates. 

The  serous  membranes  are  normally  kept  moistened  by  liquids  whose 
quantity  is  sufficient  only  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  the  pericardial  cavity 
and  the  subarachnoidal  space,  for  a  complete  chemical  analysis  to  be  made 
of  them.  Under  diseased  conditions  an  abundant  transudation  may  take 
place  from  the  blood  into  the  serous  canities,  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues, 
or  under  the  epidermis;  and  in  this  way  pathological  transudates  are 
formed.  Such  tme  transudates,  which  are  similar  to  lymph,  are  genei^ 
ally  poor  in  fonn-elements  and  leucocytes,  and  yield  only  very  little  or 
almost  no  fibrin,  while  the  inflammator>^  transudates,  the  so-called  exu- 
dates, are  generally  rich  in  leucocytes  and  yield  proportionally  more  fibrin. 
As  a  rule,  the  richer  a  transudate  is  in  leucocytes  the  closer  it  stands  to 
pus,  while  a  diminished  quantity  of  leucocytes  renders  it  more  nearly  like  a 
real  transudate  or  lymph. 

It  is  ordinarily  accepted  that  filtration  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  formation  of  transudates  and  exudates.  The  facts  coincide  with 
this  \iew  that  all   these  fluids  contain  the  salts  and  extractive  bodies 


*  On  this  question  gee  Ellinger,  "Die  Bildung  der  Lymphe,"  Ergebaisse  der  Pby- 
dologie,  I,  Abt.  1,  355,  and  Asher,  Biochem.  Centralbi^  4,  pp.  I  and  45. 
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occurring  in  the  blood-plasma  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  the  blood- 
plasma,  while  the  amount  of  proteins  is  habitually  smaller.  While  the 
different  fluids  belonging  to  this  group  have  about  the  same  quantities  of 
salts  and  extractive  bodies,  they  differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  con- 
taining differing  quantities  of  protein  and  form-elements,  as  well  as  vary- 
ing quantities  of  transformation  and  decomposition  products  of  these 
latter — changed  blood-coloring  matters,  cholesterin,  etc.  The  correspond- 
ence in  the  amount  of  salts  and  extractive  bodies  present  in  the  blood  and 
in  transudates  supplies  just  as  little  proof  for  a  filtration  as  it  does  for 
the  formation  of  lymph;  but  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  for  other  reasons 
that  filtration  is  often  of  great  importance  in  the  formation  of  a  transu- 
date. To  what  extent  filtration  is  active  in  the  perfectly  normal  vascular 
wall  cannot  be  answered. 

The  altered  permeability  of  the  capillary  walls  in  disease  is  a  second 
important  factor  in  the  formation  of  transudates.  The  circumstance  that 
the  greatest  quantity  of  protein  occurs  in  transudates  in  inflammatory 
processes,  to  which  is  also  due  the  abundant  quantity  of  form-elements  in 
such  transudates,  has  been  explained  by  this  hypothesis.  The  greater 
quantity  of  protein  in  the  transudates  in  formative  irritation  is  in  great 
part  explained  by  the  large  amount  of  destroyed  form-elements.  The 
interesting  observation  made  by  Paijkull,^  that  in  such  cases  in  which  an 
inflammatory  irritation  has  taken  place  the  fluid  contains  nucleoalbumin 
(or  nudeoproteid?),  while  this  substance  does  not  occur  in  transudates 
in  the  absence  of  inflammatory  processes,  can  be  explained  by  the  pres- 
ence of  form-elements.  Still,  such  a  phosphorized  protein  substance  does 
not  occur  in  all  inflammatory  exudates. 

As  the  secretory  importance  of  the  capillary  endotheliiun  has  been  made 
probable  by  the  investigations  of  Heidenhain,  it  is  a  jjriori  to  be  expected 
that  an  abnormally  increased  secretory  activity  of  the  endothelium  is  a 
cause  of  transudates.  Those  observations  which  substantiate  such  an 
assumption  can  also  be  explained  just  as  well  by  assuming  a  changed 
permeability  of  the  capillary  walls. 

The  varying  quantities  of  protein  observed  by  C.  Schmidt  ^  in  the 
tissue-fluids  in  different  vascular  regions  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
different  condition  of  the  capillary  endothelium.  For  example,  the  amount 
of  protein  in  the  pericardial,  pleural,  and  peritoneal  fluids  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  those  fluids  which  are  found  in  the  subarach- 
noidal space,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  or  in  the  aqueous  humor, 
which  are  poor  in  protein.  The  condition  of  the  blood  also  greatly  affects 
the  transudates,  for  in  hydrsemia  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  transudate 

*  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  22. 

*  Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  607 
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is  very  small.  With  the  increase  in  the  age  of  a  transudate,  of  a  hydrocele 
fluid  for  instance,  the  quantity  of  protein  is  mcreasedi  probably  by  resorp* 
tion  of  water,  and  indeed  exceptional  cases  may  occur  in  which  tlie  amount 
of  protein,  without  any  previous  hemorrhage,  is  even  greater  than  in  the 
blood-serum. 

The  j>roteins  of  transudates  are  chiefly  seralbumin,  serglobulin,  and  a 
little  fibrinogen.  Proteoses  and  peptones  do  not  occur,  excepting  jierhaps 
in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  and  in  those  cases  where  an  autolysis  has  taken 
place  in  the  liquid.*  The  non-inflammatory  transudates  as  a  rule  undergo 
spontaneous  coagulation  not  at  all,  or  only  ver}*  slowly.  On  the  addition  of 
blood  or  blood-semm  they  coagulate.  Inflammatory  exudates  coagulate 
spontaneously,  and  Paijkull  has  shown  that  these  often  contain  nucleo- 
proteid  (or  nucleoalbumin).  In  inflammator}'  exudates  a  protein  sub- 
stance has  been  habitually  observed  which  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid, 
but  which  does  not  occur  in  transudates,  or  only  in  verj-  small  quantities* 
This  substance,  which  has  been  observed  and  studied  by  Moritz,  Staehelin, 
Umber,  and  RivaltAj  is  claimed  by  the  fij^t  three  observers  to  be  free 
from  phosphorus,  while  Rivalta  considers  it  to  be  a  phosphorized  pseudo- 
globulin,  Umbee  calls  it  serosamudnj  although  it  fields  onl}^  very  little 
reducing  carbohydrate.  According  to  Joachim-  it  is  only  a  part  of  the 
globulin,  a  view  which  cannot  be  correct  for  all  cases,  v.  Holst^  has  so 
far  substantiated  Umber's  observation  in  that  he  has  isolated  a  mucin 
substance  from  an  ascitic  fluid  in  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  and  the  peri- 
toneum, which  seemed  to  be  identical  with  Umber's  serosamucin,  as  well 
as  with  the  synovial  mucin.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that 
in  transudates  and  exudates  different  protein  substances  may  occur  under 
different  circumstances,  although  the  globulins  form  besides  seralbumin 
ordinarily  the  chief  mass  of  the  protein  bodies,  ^lucoid  substances,  which 
were  first  observed  by  IIammarsten  in  certain  cases  of  ascites  without 
complicatloas  with  ovarial  tumors,  and  which  are  cleavage  products  of  a 
more  complicated  substance,  seem  according  to  Paijkull  *  to  be  regular 
constituents  of  transudates  and  are  closely  related  to  the  above-mentioned 
serosamucm. 

There  are  numerous  investigations  on  the  relationsliip  between  globu* 
lin  and  seralbumin,  and  Joachim  has  recently  determined  the  relationship 


*  Umber,  Miinch.  med,  Wochetischr.,  1902,  and  Berlijo.  klin,  Woch^machr.,  1903, 
In  regard  to  the  autolysis  in  transudat(js^  see  also  Galdi,  Biochem.  GentralbL,  3;  Ep- 
pinger,  Zeitsclir.  f.  Hcitkunde,  3u;  and  Zak,  Wion.  klin.  Wochenschr,,  1905. 

'  Paijkull,  L  c;  Moritz,  Munch,  med.  Wochenschr.,  1903;  Slaehelinp  ibid.f  1902; 
Umber,  Zeitsclu.  f.  klin.  Med.,  48;  Rivalta,  Biochem.  Centralbb^  2  and  6;  Joachim^ 
Pflilger's  Arch.,  93. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  43. 

*  Hatnmarsten,  iCrvi,,  15;  Paijkull,  L  c.  • 
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between  euglobulin  and  the  total  globulin.  No  conclusive  results  can  be 
drawn  from  these  determinations.  The  relationship  between  globulin  and 
seralbiimin  varies  very  much  in  different  cases,  but,  as  Hoffmann  and 
PiGEAND^  have  shown,  the  variation  is  in  each  case  the  same  as  in  the 
blood-serum  of  the  individual. 

The  specific  gravity  runs  neariy  parallel  with  the  quantity  of  protein. 
The  varying  specific  gravity  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  differentiation 
between  transudates  and  exudates  by  Rextss,^  as  the  first  often  show  a 
specific  gravity  below  1015-1010,  while  the  others  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  1018  or  above.    This  rule  holds  good  in  many,  but  not  in  all  cases. 

The  gases  of  the  transudates  consist  of  carbon  dioxide  besides  small 
amounts  of  nitrogen  and  traces  of  oxygen.  The  tension  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  greater  in  the  transudates  than  in  the  blood.  When  mixed 
with  pus,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  is  decreased. 

The  extractives  are,  as  above  stated,  the  same  as  in  the  blood-plasma; 
but  sometimes  extractive  bodies  occur,  such  as  allantoin  in  dropsical  fluids 
(MoscATELLi^),  which  have  not  been  detected  in  the  blood.  Urea  seems 
to  occur  in  very  variable  amounts.  Sugar  also  occurs  in  transudates,  but 
it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  reducing  power  is  due,  as  in  blood- 
serum,  to  other  bodies.  A  reducing,  non-fermentable  substance  has  been 
found  by  Pickardt  in  transudates.  The  sugar  is  generally  dextrose,  but 
levulose  seems  to  have  been  found  ^  in  several  cases.  Sarcoladic  acid  has 
been  found  by  C.  KtJLZ  *  in  the  pericardial  fluid  from  oxen.  Succinic  acid 
has  been  found  in  a  few  cases  in  hydrocele  fluids,  while  in  other  cases  it 
is  entirely  absent.  Leucine  and  tyrosine  have  been  found  in  transudates 
from  diseased  livers  and  in  pus-like  transudates  which  have  undergone 
decomposition,  and  after  autolysis.  Among  other  extractives  found  in 
transudates  must  be  mentioned  uric  acid,  xanthine,  creatine,  inosite,  and 
pyrocatechin  (?). 

-  The  division  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  in  human  transudates  and 
exudates  has  so  far  been  little  studied.  Otori  ®  has  found  that  no  essential 
difference  exists  between  serous  exudates  and  transudates  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  urea  and  amino-acids.  The  amount  of  total  nitrogen  and 
proteins  runs  parallel  with  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  same  is  generally 
true  for  the  absolute  values  for  amino-acid  nitrogen  and  purine  nitrogen. 

<  Joachim,  1.  c;  Hoffmann,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  16;  Pigeand,  see  Maly's 
Jahresber.,  16. 

Reufls,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  28.    See  also  Otto,  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilkimde,  17. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  13. 

^  Pickardt,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897.  See  also  Rotmann,  Miinch.  med.  Woch- 
enschr.,  1898;  Neuberg  and  Strauss,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologic,  32. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  Heilkimde,  25. 
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The  aminoacid  nitrogen  and  the  urea  nitrogen  in  pus  are  greater  as  the 
specific  gravity  rises.  In  serous  exudates  and  transudates,  on  the  contrary, 
the  amino-acid  nitrogen  and  the  urea  nitrogen  are  not  proportional  to  the 
specific  gravity,  but  are  dependent  upon  the  general  circulatory  condition 
of  the  body. 

The  investigations  upon  the  niolecuhir  concentration  have  shown  that 
no  essential  and  constant  difference  exists  Ijetvveen  exudates  and  transu- 
dates. The  osmotic  concentration  and  the  concentration  of  the  electrol3^tes 
are  as  a  rule  the  same  as  in  blood -serum,  although  sometimes  rather  di- 
vergent results  have  Ijeen  found.  The  concentration  of  the  electrolytes 
shows  according  to  Bodon,^  like  the  blood^serum,  much  less  variation  than 
the  total  concentration.  The  alkalinity  determined  by  titration  is  about 
the  same  in  transudates  and  exudates  and  is  equal  to  that  of  the  blood- 
serum.  The  determination  of  the  HO-ion  concentration  has  shown  that  the 
transudates  and  exudates  in  this  regard  are  about  as  neutral  as  the  blood- 
serum  (Bodon). 

As  above  stated,  irrespective  of  the  varying  number  of  form-elements 
contained  in  the  different  transudates,  the  quantity  of  protein  is  the  most 
characteristic  chemical  distinction  in  the  composition  of  the  variotLs  trans- 
udates; therefore  a  quantitative  analysis  is  of  importance  only  in  so  far 
as  it  considers  the  quantity  of  protein.  On  this  account,  in  the  following^ 
relativ^e  to  the  quantitative  composition,  chief  stress  will  be  put  on  the 
quantity  of  protein. 

Pericardial  Fluid.  The  quantity  of  this  fluid  is,  even  under  physio- 
logical conditions,  so  large  that  a  sufficient  quantity  for  chemical  inves- 
tigation has  been  obtained  (from  jiersons  who  had  been  executed).  This 
fluid  is  lemon-yellow  in  color,  somewhat  sticky,  and  yields  more  fThrin  than 
other  tratL^udates.  The  amount  of  solids,  according  to  the  analyses  j>er- 
formed  by  v,  Gorup-Besanez,  Wachsmutii,  and  Hoppe-Seyler,^  is 
37.5-44.9  p.  m.,  and  the  amount  of  protein  is  22,8-24.7  p.  m.  The  analysis 
made  Ijy  Hammarsten  of  a  fresh  i>ericardial  fluid  from  a  yoimg  man  who 
had  been  executed  yielded  the  following  results,  calculated  in  1000  parts  by 
weight: 

Water 960.85 

Solids 39.15 

{Fibrin 0.31 
r.lobulin.. ..  5  95 
Albumin  _  .  22.34 

.   Soluble  salts 8.60    NaCi 7.28 

Infloliible  salts 0*  15 

Extractive  bodies 2.00 


»  Pfluger*8  Arch.,  1^.  where  the  literature  on  this  subject  may  be  found, 
'v.  Cronip-Besanez,  Lehrbuch  d.  pbysioL  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,401;  Wachsmyth,  Vir- 
chow's  Afcb.,  7;   Hoppe-Seyler,  PhysioL  Cliem.,  605. 
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Fbiend  ^  has  found  nearly  the  same  composition  for  a  pericardial  fluid 
from  a  horse,  with  the  exception  that  this  liquid  was  relatively  richer  in 
globulin.  The  ordinary  statement  that  pericardial  fluids  are  richer  in 
fibrinogen  than  other  transudates  is  hardly  based  on  sufficient  proof.  In 
a  case  of  chylopericardium,  which  was  probably  due  to  the  rupture  of  a 
chylous  vessel  or  caused  by  a  capillary  exudation  of  chyle  because  of  stop- 
page, Hasebroek2  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  fluid  103.61  parts  solids, 
73.79  parts  proteins,  10.77  parts  fat,  3.34  parts  cholesterin,  1.77  parts 
lecithin,  and  9.34  parts  salts. 

The  pleural  fluid  occurs  under  physiological  conditions  in  such  small 
quantities  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  it  cannot  be  made.  Under  patho- 
logical conditions  this  fluid  may  show  very  variable  properties.  In  cer- 
tain cases  it  is  nearly  serous,  in  others  again  sero-fibrinous,  and  in  others 
similar  to  pus.  There  is  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  specific  gravity 
and  the  properties  in  general.  If  a  pus-like  exudate  is  kept  enclosed  for  a 
long  time  in  the  pleural  cavity,  a  more  or  less  complete  maceration  and 
solution  of  the  pus-corpuscles  is  found  to  take  place.  The  ejected  yellowish- 
brown  or  greenish  fluid  may  then  be  as  rich  in  solids  as  the  blood-serum; 
and  an  abundant  flocculent  precipitate  of  a  nucleoalbumin  or  nucleopro- 
teid  (the  pyin  of  early  writers)  may  be  obtained  on  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid.    This  precipitate  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid. 

Numerous  analyses,  by  many  investigators,^  of  the  quantitative  com- 
position of  pleural  fluids  under  pathological  conditions  have  been  published. 
From  these  analyses  we  learn  that  in  hydrothorax  the  specific  gravity  is 
lower  and  the  quantity  of  protein  less  than  in  pleuritis.  In  the  first  case 
the  specific  gravity  is  generally  less  than  1.015,  and  the  quantity  of  protein 
10-30  p.  m.  In  acute  pleuritis  the  specific  gravity  is  generally  higher  than 
1020,  and  the  quantity  of  protein  30-65  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  fibrinogen, 
which  in  hydrothorax  is  about  0.1  p.  m.,  may  amount  to  more  than  1  p.  m. 
in  pleuritis.  In  pleurisy  with  an  abundant  accumulation  of  pus,  the  specific 
gravity  may  rise  even  to  1.030,  according  to  the  observations  of  Hammar- 
STEN.  The  quantity  of  solids  is  often  60-70  p.  m.,  and  may  be  even  more 
than  90-100  p.  m.  (Hammarsten).  ^lucoid  substances  have  also  been 
detected  in  pleural  fluids  by  Paukull.  Cases  of  chylous  pleurisy  are  also 
known;  in  such  a  case  M4hu^  found  17.93  p.  m.  fat  and  cholesterin  in 
the  fluid. 

The  quantity  of  peritoneal  fluid  is  very  small  under  physiological  condi- 

*  Halliburton,  Text-book  of  Chem.  Physiol.,  etc.,  London,  1904. 
'  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12. 

'  See  the  works  of  M^hu,  Runeberg,  F.  Hoffmann,  Reuss,  all  of  which  are  cited  in 
Bemheim's  paper  in  Virchow's  Arch.,  131,  274.  See  also  Paijkull,  1.  c,  and  Halli- 
burton's Text-book,  346;  Joachim,  1.  c. 

*  Arch.  g^n.  de  m^.,  1886,  2,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber..  16. 
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tioas.  The  investigations  refer  only  bo  the  fluid  under  diseased  conditions 
{dropsical  or  ascitic  fluid).  The  color,  transparency,  and  consistency  of 
these  may  vary  greatly. 

In  cachectic  conditions  or  a  hydrajmic  condition  of  the  blood  the  fluid 
has  little  color,  is  milky,  opalescent,  watenr,  does  not  coagulate  spon- 
taneously, has  a  vety  low  sj^eciiic  gravity,  l.(M)5-L()  10-1. 015.  and  is  nearly 
free  from  form-elements.  The  ascitic  fluid  in  portal  stagnation,  or  in 
genera!  venous  congestion,  has  a  low  specific  gravity  and  ordinarily  less 
than  20  p.  m.  protein,  although  in  certain  cases  the  quantity  of  protein 
may  rise  to  35  p.  m.  In  carcinomatous  peritonitis  it  may  have  a  cloudy, 
dirty-gray  appearance,  due  to  its  richness  in  form-elements  of  various  kinds. 
The  specific  gra%ity  is  then  higher,  the  quantity  of  solids  greater,  and  it 
often  coagulates  spontaneously.  In  inflammatory  processes  it  is  straw-  or 
lemon-yellow*  in  color,  somewhat  cloudy  or  reddish,  due  to  leucocytes  and 
red  blood -corpuscles,  and  from  great  richness  in  leucocytes  it  may  appear 
more  like  pus.  It  coagulates  spontaneously  and  may  be  relatively  richer  in 
Bolids.  It  contains  regularly  30  p.  m,  or  more  protein  (although  exceptions 
with  less  protein  occur),  and  may  have  a  sjiecific  gravity  of  L030  or  above. 
On  account  of  the  ruptui-e  of  a  chylous  vassel,  the  dropsical  fluid  may  te  rich 
in  ver>^  finely  emulsified  fat  {chylous  ascites).  In  such  cases  3.86-10.30 
p.  m.  fat  has  been  found  in  the  dropsical  fluid  (GuixocheTj  Hay  ^),  and  even 
17-43  p.  m.  has  been  found  b}^  iliNSOw^sKi. 

As  first  shown  by  Gross,  an  ascitic  fluid  may  have  a  chylous  appearance 
without  the  presence  of  fat^  i.e.,  pseudochylous.  The  cause  of  the  chylous 
properties  of  a  transudate  is  not  known,  although  numerous  investigators, 
such  as  Gross,  Bernert,  Mosse,  and  Strauss,  have  studied  the  subject; 
several  observ*ations,  however,  seem  to  show  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
amount  of  lecithin  contained  therein.  In  a  case  in%^estigated  by  H.  Wolff  ^ 
the  oleic-acid  ester  of  cholesterin  was  combined  either  chemically  or  motecu- 
j,larly  with  the  euglobulin. 

By  admixture  of  ascitic  fluid  with  the  fluid  from  an  ovarian  cyst  the 
former  may  sometimes  contain  pseudomucin  (see  Chapter  XIII).  There 
are  also  cases  in  which  the  ascitic  fluid  contains  mucoids  w^hich  may  be 
precipitated  by  alcohol  after  removal  of  the  proteins  by  coagulation  at 
boiling  temperature.  Such  mucoids,  which  yield  a  reducing  substance  on 
boiling  with  acids,  have  been  found  by  Hammahsten  in  tul>erculous  peri- 
tonitis and  in  cirrhosis  hepatis  syphilitica  in  men.  According  to  the 
investigations  of  Paukull,  these  substances  seem  to  occur  often  and  perhaps 
habitually  in  the  ascitic  fluids. 


*  Guinochet,  see  Strauss,  Arch,  de  Physiol,  18.     See  Mnly'e  Jahresber..  16,  475. 

'  Groes,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  4-4;  Bemert,  ibid..  49;  Mosse,  Leyden's 
Festschrift.  1901;  Strauss,  cit^  in  Biochem,  Cfentralbl,  1,  437;  Wotff.  Hofmeister'a 
Beitrijge,  ii. 
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As  the  quantity  of  protein  in  ascitic  fluids  is  dependent  upon  the  same 
factors  as  in  other  transudates  and  exudates,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
following  example  of  the  composition,  taken  from  Bernheim's^  treatise. 
The  results  are  expressed  in  1000  parts  of  the  fluid: 

Blax.  Min.  Ifean. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 34.5  6.6  0.69—21.06 

Bright's  disease 16.11  10.10  6.6—10.36 

Tul^rculous  and  idiopathic  peritonitis. . .  65.8  18.72  30.7  — ^37.95 

Carcinomatous  peritonitis 54.20  27.00  35. 1  —58.96 

Joachim  found  the  highest  relative  globulin  amounts  and  lowest  albumin 
percentages  in  cirrhosis;  in  carcinoma,  on  the  contrary,  the  lowest  globulin  and 
the  highest  albumin.  The  values  in  cardiac  stagnation  stand  between  the  cir- 
rhosis  and  carcinoma  percentages. 

Urea  has  also  been  found  in  ascitic  fluids,  sometimes  only  as  traces,  some- 
times in  larger  quantities  (4  p.m.  in  albuminuria),  also  uric  acid,  aUarUoin  in 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  (Moscatelli),  xanthine ,  creatine,  cholesterin,  sugar,  diastatic 
and  proteolytic  emymes,  and  accordUng  to  Hamburger  *  also  a  lipase. 

Hydrocele  and  Spermatocele  Fluids.  These  fluids  differ  essentially 
from  each  other  in  various  ways.  The  hydrocele  fluids  are  generally  colored 
light  or  dark  yellow,  sometimes  brownish  with  a  shade  of  green.  They 
have  a  relatively  higher  specific  gravity,  1.016-1.026,  with  a  variable  but 
generally  higher  amount  of  solids,  an  average  of  60  p.  m.  They  sometimes 
coagulate  spontaneously,  sometimes  only  after  the  addition  of  fibrin  ferment 
or  blood.  They  contain  leucocytes  as  chief  form-elements.  Sometimes 
they  contain  smaller  or  larger  amounts  of  cholesterin  crystais. 

The  spermatocele  fluids,  on  the  contrary,  are  as  a  rule  colorless,  thin,  and 
cloudy  like  water  mixed  with  milk.  They  sometimes  have  an  acid  reaction. 
They  have  a  lower  specific  gravity,  1.006-1.010,  a  lower  amount  of  solids — 
an  average  of  about  13  p.  m. — and  do  not  coagulate  either  spontaneously 
or  after  the  addition  of  blood.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  poor  in  protein  and 
contain  spermaiozoa,  cell-detritus,  and  fat-globules  as  form-constituents.  To 
show  the  unequal  composition  of  these  two  kinds  of  fluids  we  will  give  the 
average  results  (calculated  in  parts  per  1000  parts  of  the  fluid)  of  seven- 
teen analyses  of  hydrocele  fluids  and  four  of  spermatocele  fluids  made  by 
Hammarsten.8 

Hydrocele.  Spermatocele. 

Water 938.85  986.83 

Solids \.  61 .  15  12. 17 

Fibrin 0.59  

Globulin 13.25  0.59 

Seralbumin 35.94  1 .82 

Ether  extractive  bodies 4 .  02 1 

Soluble  salts 8.60  |-  10.76 

Insoluble  salts 0.66  J 

*  L  c.     As  it  was  impossible  to  derive  mean  figures  from  those  given  by  Bernheim, 
the  author  has  given  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  averages  given  by  him. 
»  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1900,  433. 
« Upsala  Lftkaref.  F6rh.,  14,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  8,  347. 
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In  the  hydrocele  fluid  trares  of  urea  nnd  a  reducing  substance  have  been 
found,  and  in  a  few  cases  also  succijuc  aetd  and  ivosiir.  A  hydrocele  fluid  may, 
according  to  Devillard,'  s^mietimea  contain  paralbumin  or  metalbumiii  (?). 
Cases  of  chylous  hydrocele  are  alao  known. 

Cerebrospinal  Fluid.  The  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  thin,  water-clear,  of 
low  9i>ecific  gravity,  1  .OOT-l .008.  The  spina  bifida  fluid  is  ver>'  poor  in 
solids,  S-10  p.  m,,  with  only  0.19-1.6  p.  m.  protein.  The  fluid  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus  Ls  somewhat  richer  in  solids  (13-19  p.  m.)  and  proteins. 
Accortling  to  Halliburton  the  protein  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  a 
mixture  of  globulin  and  proteose;  occasionally  some  peptone  occurs,  and 
more  rarely,  in  special  cases,  seralbumin  appears.  The  statements  of 
Hallibuktox  on  the  occurrence  of  proteose  do  not  coincide  with  the  ob- 
serv^ations  of  other  investigators  (Panzer,  Salkowski^).  In  general 
paralysLH  Halliburton  and  Mott  have  obtained  a  nuckoproteid  in  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid.  Choline  occurs  in  several  diseases,  as  in  general  paral- 
ysis, brain-tumors,  tabes  dorsalis,  and  epilepsy  (Hallibubton  and  ^Iott, 
DoNATH^).  Dextrose f  or  at  least  a  fermentable  sugar,  occurs  habitually 
in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  while  the  statements  of  Halliburton  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  substance  similar  to  pyrocatechin  could  not  be  substantiated 
by  Nawratzki,"*  and  hence  this  substance  does  not  exist  in  all  cerebro- 
spinal fluids.  Urea  occurs  in  cerebrospinal  fluids,  but  not  always.  The 
variable  relationship  between  potas.sium  and  sodium  ^  is  probably  due, 
according  to  Salkowski,  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  fever  during  the 
formation  of  the  exudate;  the  amount  of  potassium  is  Mgh  in  the  acute 
cases  and  low  in  the  chronic  ones.  According  to  Cavazz.\ni,^  who  has  es- 
pecially studied  the  cerebrospinal  fluids,  the  alkalinity  of  these  fluids  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  blood  and  independent  of  this  last  fluid. 
For  this  and  several  other  reasons  C.wazzani  draw^  the  conclusion  that  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid  is  formed  by  a  true  secretor}"^  process. 

Aqueous  Humor,  This  fluid  is  clear,  alkaline  towards  litmus,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.003-1.009.  The  amount  of  solids  is  on  an  average 
13  p.  m.,  and  the  amount  of  proteins  only  0.8-1.02  p.  m.  The  protein  con- 
sists of  seralbumin  and  globidin  and  very  little  fibrinogen.  According  to 
Gruenhagex  it  contains  parcdactic  acid,  another  dextro^Tate  substance, 

»Btill.  Soc.  Hiim..  m  617. 

'  Halliburt<3ti's  Text-book;  Panzer,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr,,  1899;  Salkowski, 
JaflF^  Festschrift,  2f»5. 

•  Halhburton  and  Mott,  Phil.  Transact.  Roy.  Soc.  Lfjndon,  Series  B^  191;  Donath, 
Zeitschr.  f.  pbymol.  Cbem..  39  and  4*2;  see  also  Mansfield,  ibid,,  42. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23.     See  also  Rossx,  ibid,,  39  (Uterature). 

•See  Salkowski,  I.  c.     New  quantitative  analyses  of  cerebrospinal  and  hydro- 
cephaluB  fluids  may  be  found  in  the  cited  works  of  Nawratzki,  Panzer,  and  Salkowski, 
<^See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  22,  346,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol,  15.  216, 
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and  a  reducing  body  which  is  not  similar  to  dextrose  or  dextrin.  Pautz  ^ 
found  urea  and  sugar  in  the  aqueous  humor  of  oxen. 

Blister-fluid.  The  content  of  blisters  caused  by  burns,  and  of  vesicatory 
blisters  and  the  blisters  of  the  pemphigus  chranicus,  is  generally  a  fluid 
rich  in  solids  and  proteins  (40-65  p.  m.).  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
contents  of  vesicatory  blisters.  In  a  bum-blister  K.  M5rner  ^  found  50.31 
p.  m.  proteins,  among  which  were  13.59  p.  m.  globulin  and  0.11  p.  m.  flbrin. 
The  fluid  contains  a  substance  which  reduces  copper  oxide,  but  no  pyro- 
catechin.  The  fluid  of  the  pemphigus  is  alkaline  in  reaction.  A  wound 
secretion  collected  by  Lieblein  ^  under  aseptic  conditions  was  alkaline  in 
reaction  and  contained  less  protein  than  the  blood-serum.  It  formed 
a  slight  fibrin  clot  and  contained  proteoses  only  at  first  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  abscess  formation.  As  the  wound  healed,  the  relationship  between 
the  globulin  and  albumin  changed,  and  on  the  third  day  of  the  healing 
the  quantity  of  albiunin  was  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the  total  protein. 

The  fluid  of  subcutaneous  oedema.  This  is,  as  a  rule,  very  poor  in 
solids,  purely  serous,  does  not  contain  fibrinogen,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.005-1.013.  The  quantity  of  proteins  is  in  most  cases  lower  than  10 
p.  m., — according  to  Hoffmann  1-8  p.  m., — and  in  serious  affections  of 
the  kidneys,  generally  with  amyloid  degeneration,  less  than  1  p.  m.  has  been 
shown  (Hoffmann*).  The  oedematous  fluid  also  habitually  contains  urea, 
1-2  p.  m.,  and  sugar. 

The  fluid  op  the  bchinococcus  cyst  is  related  to  the  transudates  and  is  poor 
in  proteins.  It  is  thin  and  colorless,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.005-1.015. 
The  quantity  of  solids  is  14-20  p.  m.  The  chemical  constituents  are  sugar  (2.5 
p.  m.),  inosite,  traces  of  urea,  creatine ,  succinic  add,  and  salts  (8.3-9.7  p.  m.). 
Proteins  are  found  only  in  traces,  and  then  only  after  an  inflammatory  irritation. 
In  the  last-mentioned  case  7  p.  m.  proteins  have  been  found  in  the  fluid. 

The  Synovial  Fluid  and  Fluid  in  Sjmovial  Cavities  around  Joints,  etc. 
The  synovia  is  hardly  a  transudate,  but  it  is  often  discussed  in  an  appendix 
to  the  transudates. 

The  synovia  is  an  alkaline,  sticky,  fibrous,  yellowish  fluid  which  is 
cloudy,  from  the  presence  of  cell-nuclei  and  the  remains  of  destroyed  cells,  but 
is  also  sometimes  clear.  It  contains  also,  besides  proteins  and  salts,  a  mucin 
substance,  synoviamucin  (v.  Holst*).  In  pathological  synovia  Hammar- 
STEN  has  found  a  mucin-like  substance  which  is  not  mucin.  It  behaves 
like  a  nucleoalbumin  or  a  nucleoproteid  and  gives  no  reducing  substance 
on  boiling  with  acids.    Salkowski  ®  also  found  a  mucin-like  substance  in  a 

>  Gruenhagen,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  43;  Pautz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  31. 
'  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  5. 

•  Habilitationsschrift  Prag,  1902,  printed  by  H.  Laupp,  Tiibingen. 

•  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  44. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  43. 

^Hammarsten,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  12;  Salkowski,  Virchow's  Arch.,  181. 
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pathological  synovial  fluid,  wliich  was  neither  mucin  nor  nucleoalbumin. 
He  called  the  substance  sj/novin. 

The  composition  of  synovia  is  not  constant,  but  is  different  in  rest  and 
in  motion.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  less,  but  the 
amount  of  the  mucin-Uke  body,  of  proteins,  and  of  the  extractive  bodies  is 
greater,  while  the  quantity  of  salts  is  diminishecL  This  may  he  seen  from 
the  following  analyses  by  Frerichs.^    The  figures  represent  parts  per  1000, 

I.  Synovia  from       IL  Synovia  from 
a  StaJl^red  ox.  a  Field-fed  ox. 

Water 969.9  948,5 

Solids , 30.1  51.5 

Mucin-like  l>ady  ... 2.4  5.6 

Albumin  and  extractives 15.7  35. 1 

Fat... 0,6  0.7 

Salts 11.3  9.9 

The  synovia  of  new-born  babes  corresponds  to  that  of  resting  animals. 
The  fluid  of  the  bursae  niucosiE^  as  also  the  fluid  in  the  synovial  cavities 
around  joints,  etc*,  is  similar  to  sj^novia  from  a  qualitative  stand]ioint. 

III.    Pus. 

Pus  is  a  yelIoT;\ish-p:ray  or  yellowish-green,  creamy  mass  of  a  faint  odor 
and  an  unsavor}-,  sweetish  taste.  It  consists  of  a  fluid,  tlie  pus-serum^  in 
which  solid  particles^  the  piis-cells,  swim.  The  nurater  of  these  cells  varies 
so  consideraljiy  that  the  pus  may  at  one  time  be  thin  and  at  another  time 
so  thick  that  it  scarcely  contains  a  drop  of  serum.  The  specific  gravity, 
therefore,  may  also  greatly  vary,  namely,  between  1.020  and  L040,  but 
ordinarily  it  is  1.031-1.033.  The  reaction  of  fresh  pus  is  generally  alkaline, 
but  it  may  Ijecome  neutral  or  acid  from  a  decomposition  in  which  fatty 
acids,  glycerophosphorie  acid»  and  also  lactic  acid  are  formed.  It  may 
become  strongly  alkaline  when  putrefaction  occurs  with  the  formation  of 
ammonia. 

In  the  chemical  investigation  of  pus,  the  pus-serum  and  the  pus-corpus- 
cles must  lie  studied  separately. 

Pus-serum.  Pus  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously  nor  after  the  addi- 
tion of  defibrinated  blood.  The  fluid  in  which  the  pus-corpuscles  are 
suspended  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  blood-plasma,  but  rather  with 
the  serum.  The  pus-serum  is  pale  yellow,  yellowish  green,  or  browTiish 
yellow,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction  tow^ards  litmus.  It  contains,  for  the 
most  part,  the  same  constituents  as  the  blood-senim;  but  sometimes  be- 
fiidas  these — when,  for  iastance,  the  pus  has  remained  in  the  body  for  a 
long  time— it  contains  a  nucleoalbumin  or  a  nucleoproteid  which  is  precipi- 
tated by  acetic  acid  and  is  soluble  with  great  difficulty  in  an  excess  of  the 
acid  (p}fin  of  the  older  authors).  This  nucleoalbumin  seems  to  be  formed 
'  Wagner's  H  and  wort*  rbucli*  il,  Abt.,  41  63. 
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from  the  hyaline  substance  of  the  pus-cells  by  maceration.  The  pus-serum 
contains,  moreover,  at  least  in  many  cases,  no  fibrin  ferment.  According 
to  the  analyses  of  Hoppe-Seyler  ^  the  pus-serum  contains  in  1000  parts: 

I.  II. 

Water 913.70  905.65 

Solidfi 86.30  94.35 

Proteins 63.23  77.21 

Lecithin 1.50  0.56 

Fat 0.26  0.29 

Cholesterin 0.53  0.87 

Alcohol  extractives 1 .52  0.73 

Water  extractives 11 . 53  6.92 

Inorganic  salts 7 .  73  7 .  77 

The  ash  of  pus-serimi  has  the  following  composition,  calculated  to  1006 
parts  of  the  serum : 

I.  II. 

Naa 5.22  5.39 

NajSO, 0.40  0.31 

Na^HPO^ 0.98  0.46 

Na^CX), '. .  0.49  1 .  13 

CagCPOJ, 0.49  0.31 

Mga(PO,)2 0. 19  0. 12 

PO,  (in  excess) 0.05 

The  pus-corpuscles  are  generally  thought  to  consist  in  great  part  of 
emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  their  chemical  properties  have 
therefore  been  given  in  discussing  these.  The  molecular  granules,  fat-glob- 
ules, and  red  blood-corpuscles  are  considered  rather  as  casual  form-elements. 

The  pus-cells  may  be  separated  from  the  serum  by  centrifugal  force,  or 
by  decantation  directly  or  after  dilution  with  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate 
in  water  (1  vol.  saturated  sodium-sulphate  solution  and  9  vols,  water),  and 
then  washed  by  this  same  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  the  blood-cor- 
puscles. 

The  chief  constituents  of  the  pus-corpuscles  are  proteins  of  which 
the  largest  portion  seems  to  be  a  nucleoproteid  which  is  insoluble  in 
w^ater  and  which  expands  into  a  tough,  slimy  mass  when  treated  with  a  10 
per  cent  common-salt  solution.  This  protein  substance,  which  is  soluble  in 
alkali  but  is  quickly  changed  thereby,  is  called  Rovida's  hyaline  substance^ 
and  the  property  of  the  pus  of  being  converted  into  a  slime-like  mass  by  a 
solution  of  common  salt  depends  on  this  substance.  Besides  this  substance 
the  pus-cells  contain  also  a  globulin  which  coagulates  at  48-49°  C,  as  well 
as  serglobidin  (?),  seralbumin,  a  substance  similar  to  coagulated  protein 
(Miescher),  and  lastly  peptone  or  proteose  (Hofmeister^).  It  is  ver}- 
remarkable  that  no  nucleohistone  or  histone  has  been  detected  in  the  pus- 
cells. 

*Med.-chem.  Untersuch.,  490. 

'Miescher  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.-chem.  Untersuch.,  441;  Ilofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  4. 
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There  are  also  found  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  pus-cells,  besides  the  pro- 
teins, lecithin,  cholesterin,  xanthine  bodies,  fat,  and  soaps.  Hoppe-Seyler 
has  found  cerebrin,  a  decomposition  product  of  a  protagon-like  substance, 
in  pus  (see  Chapter  XII).  Kossbl  and  Fbeytaq  ^  have  isolated  from  pus 
two  substances,  pyosin  and  pyogenin,  which  belong  to  the  cerebrin  group 
(see  Chapter  XII).  Hoppe-Sbyler  ^  claims  that  glycogen  appears  only  in 
the  living,  contractile  white  blood-cells  and  not  in  the  dead  pus-corpuscles. 
Several  other  investigators  have  nevertheless  found  glycogen  in  pus.  The 
cell-nucleus  contains  nvclein  and  nvcleoproteids,  Mandel  and  Levene^ 
have  shown  the  occurrence  of  glibC(Ahionic  add  in  the  pus-cells. 

In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  enzymes  in  the  pus-cells  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  neither  thrombin  nor  prothrombin  is  found  therein,  although 
these  bodies  are  generally  considered  as  being  derived  from  the  leucocytes 
and  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  thymus  leucocytes.  The  occurrence 
in  the  pus-cells,  besides  catalases  and  oxidases,  of  a  proteolytic  enzyme  is 
of  great  interest.  It  is  not  only  important  for  the  intracellular  digestion 
and  for  the  amount  of  proteoses  in  the  pus-cell,  but  also  for  the  solution  of 
the  fibrin  clot  and  pneumonic  infiltrations  (Fb.  MIiller,  O.  Simon*). 

The  mineral  constituents  of  the  pus-corpuscles  are  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  A  part  of  the  alkalies  exists  as  chlorides, 
and  the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  chief  part  of  the  other  bases,  exists  as 
phosphates. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  the  pus-cells  from  the  analyses  of 
Hoppe-Seyler  is  as  follows,  in  parts  per  1000  of  the  dried  substance: 

I.  II. 

Proteins 137.621 

Nuclein 342.57  [685.85      673.69 

Insoluble  bodies 205.66  J 

Lecithin \    i  ^o  oq  75 .  64 


Cholesterin 74.00  72.83 


Fat f    ^^^-^  75.00 


Cerebrin 51 .  99 1  -ino  qa 

44.33/  ^"^-^ 


Extractive  bodies. 


MINERAL  SUBSTANCES  IN  1000  PARTS  OF  THE  DRIED  SUBSTANCE. 

Naa 4.34 

Ca,(P04), 2.05 

Mg,(PO,), 1.13 

FeTO^ 1.06 

PO, 9.16 

Na 0.68 

K Traces  (?) 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17,  452. 
'  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  790. 
•  Biochem.  Zeitschrift.  4. 

*Fr.  Miiller,  Verhandl.  Nat.  Gesellsch.  zn  Basel,  1901;  O.  Simon,  Deutsch.  Arch, 
f.  klin.  Med.,  70. 
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MiESCHER  has  obtained  other  results  for  the  alkali  compounds,  namely, 
potassium  phosphate  12,  sodium  phosphate  6.1,  earthy  phosphate  and  iron 
phosphate  4.2,  sodium  chloride  1.4,  and  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  organic 
substances  3.14-2.03  p.  m. 

In  pus  from  congested  abscesses  which  have  stagnated  for  some  time 
occur  peptone  (proteose),  leucine  and  tyrosine^  free  fatty  acids  and  volatile 
fatty  acids,  such  as  formic  acid,  butyric  acid  and  valerianic  acid.  There  are 
also  found  chondrin  (?)  and  glutin  (?),  urea,  dextrose  (in  diabetes),  Wfe- 
pigments  and  bUe-a^cids  ((in  catarrhal  icterus). 

As  more  specific  but  not  constant  constituents  of  the  pus  must  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  pyin,  which  seems  to  be  a  nucleoproteid  precipitable 
by  acetic  acid,  and  also  pyinic  acid  and  chlorrhodinic  acid,  which  have  been 
80  little  studied  that  they  cannot  be  more  fully  treated  here. 

In  many  cases  a  blue,  more  rarely  a  green,  color  has  been  observed  in 
the  pus.  This  depends  on  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  {Bacillus  pyo- 
cyaneus).  From  such  pus  Fordos  and  Lxjcke  ^  have  isolated  a  crystalline 
blue  pigment,  pyocyanin,  and  a  yellow  pigment,  pyoxanthose,  which  is  pro- 
duced from  the  first  by  oxidation. 


Appendix. 
LYMPHATIC   GLANDS,   SPLEEN,   ETC. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands.  The  cells  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  found 
to  contain  the  protein  substances  occurring  generally  in  cells  (Chapter  V, 
pages  141  and  142).  According  to  Bang  ^  they  also  contain  histone  nucleates 
{nucleohistone) ,  but  in  smaller  amounts  and  of  a  different  variety  from  the 
better-studied  nucleohistone  from  the  thymus  gland.  Proteoses  occur  as 
products  of  autolysis.  By  a  lengthy  autolysis  of  lymph-glands  Reh  3  found 
ammonia,  tyrosine,  leucine  (somewhat  scanty),  thymine,  and  uracil  among 
the  cleavage  products.  Besides  the  other  ordinary  tissue  constituents,  such 
as  collagen,  reticulin,  elastin,  and  nuclein,  there  occur  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  also  cholesterin,  fat,  glycogen,  sarcolactic  add,  xanthine  bodies,  and 
leucine.  In  the  inguinal  glands  of  an  old  woman  Oidtbiann  found  714.32 
p.  m.  water,  284.5  p.  m.  organic  and  1.16  p.  m.  inorganic  substances.  In 
the  cells  of  the  mesenteral  lymphatic  glands  of  oxen  Bang^  found  804.1 
p.  m.  water,  195.9  p.  m.  solids,  137.9  total  proteins,  6.9  p.  m.  histone  nucleate 
10.6  p.  m.  nucleoproteid,  47.6  p.  m.  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  10.5  p.  m. 
mineral  constituents. 

>  Fordos,  Corapt.  rend.,  51  and  56;  Liicke,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chirurg.,  3;  Boland,  Cen- 
tralbl.  f.  Bakt.  u.  Parasit.,  I,  25. 

'  Studier  over  Nucleoproteider,  Kristiania,  1902,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  4. 
'  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  3. 
M.  c. 
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The  Thymus,  The  cells  of  this  gland  are  very  rich  in  nuclein  bcx.lies 
and  relatively  poor  in  the  ordinaty  proteins,  but  their  nature  has  not  Lieen 
closely  studied.  The  chief  interest  is  attached  to  the  nuclein  substances. 
KossEL  and  Liliexfeld  first  prepared  from  the  wateiy  extract  of  tlie 
gland,  by  precipitating  with  acetic  acid  and  then  further  purifying,  a  protein 
substance  wliich  has  been  generally  called  mideokisione.  ,By  the  action 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  upon  nudeohistone  it  splits,  according  to  the^^e 
investigators,  into  histone  and  leuconuclein.  The  leuconuclein  is  a  tnie 
nuclein;  hence  it  is  a  nucleic-acid  compound  with  protein  which  is  relatively 
poor  in  protein  and  rich  in  phosphoms.  The  more  recent  invastigatioa^ 
of  Bang,  Malenqreau,  and  Huibkamp  '  upon  nudeohistone  all  ahow 
that  this  nucleoproteid  is  not  a  unit  sutetance  but  a  mixture  of  at  least 
two  bodies.  The  views  of  the  invest iga ton?  mentioned  differ  quite  essen* 
tially  from  one  another  as  to  the  nature  of  these  lx»dies,  but  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  different  methods  used  by  them  and  partly  to  the  ready  change- 
ability of  the  substances  in  question. 

Besides  the  real  nucleohistone,  B-nucleoalbumin  of  Malengreau,  Lilien- 
feld's  hist  one  contains  a  second  nucleoproteid  which  Bang  and  Huiskamp 
cdl  simple  nucleoproteid,  while  Malengreau  designates  it  A-nucleoalbuniin. 
This  protein,  which  contains  only  about  1  per  cent  fjhosphonis  and  which 
is  possibly  identical  with  the  nucleoproteid  found  by  Lilienfeld  in  the 
thymus,  yields  a  nuclein,  but  no  free  nurleic  acid,  on  cleavage.  As  second 
cleavage  product  it  yields,  according  to  Malengreau,  the  A-histone,  which 
can  be  readily  precipitated  by  magnesium  and  ammonium  sulphates  from 
the  ordinaiy  B-histone  of  the  thymus  gland.  The  occurrence  of  A-histone 
in  the  gland  has  been  verified  by  Bang,  and  according  to  Bang  and  Huis- 
kamp the  A-histone  is  not  derived  from  the  nucleoproteid »  as  these  inves* 
tigators  claim  that  it  yields  no  histone*  According  to  Bang  the  nucleo- 
proteid yields  only  an  albuminate,  besides  the  nuclein,  as  cleavage  products* 

The  true  nucleohistone,  which  Ls  much  richer  in  phosphorus  (the  calcium 
salt  containing,  according  to  Bang,  on  an  average  5/23  |)er  cent  P),  yields 
ordinary  histone  as  one  cleavage  product  and  free  nucleic  acid  as  the  other, 
according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  above-mentioned  investigators. 
According  to  Bang,  whose  statements  on  this  point  have  Ix^en  substantiated 
by  Malengreau,  it  splits  on  saturating  with  NaCl  into  nucleic  acid  and 
his  tone  without  yielding  any  other  pn^>teio.  On  this  account  Bang  does  not 
consider  this  body  as  nucleohistone  in  the  ordinary  sense,  i.e.,  not  as  a  nucleo- 
proteid, but  as  a  histone  nucleate.  The  nucleohistone  behaves  like  an  acid, 
whose  salts,  especially  the  calcium  salt,  have  been  closely  studied  by  Huis- 

^  Lilienfeld.  Zeitscbr  1  physiiit  Cheiu.,  IS;  Koasel,  ibid.f  30  smd  31;  Bang,  ibid.f 
30  and  31,  See  also  Arch.  f.  Math,  og  Naturvidenakab,  25,  Kristiania,  1902,  and 
Hofmelster's  Beitrage,  1  and  4;  Malengreau,  La  Cellule,  17  and  19;  Huiskamp,  Zeit- 
scbr. f.  phyeiol.  Cheni.,  32,  34,  and  30. 
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KAMP.  On  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  alkali  nucleohistone  in  water  Huis- 
KAMP  found  also  that  the  nucleohistone  collected  in  traces  at  the  anode,  and 
that  the  sodium  compound  is  therefore  ionized  in  the  solution.  The 
nucleic  acid-calcium-histone  compound  has  been  prepared,  it  seems,  in  a 
pure  state  by  Bang,  and  he  found  the  following  average  composition: 
C  43.69;  H  5.60;  N  16.87;  S  0.47;  P  5.23;  Ca  1.71  per  cent.  The  question 
as  to  what  compound  contains  the  A-histone  remains  to  be  investigated. 

The  nucleohistone  prepared  by  Huiskamp's  method  by  precipitating  withCaQa 
is,  according  to  him,  a  mixture  of  two  nucleohistones,  of  which  one,  the  a-nucleo- 
histone,  contains  4.5  per  cent  phosphorus,  and  the  other,  ^-nucleohistone,  contains, 
on  the  contrary,  only  in  round  numbers  3  per  cent  phosphorus.*  As  the  two 
nucleohistones  are  poorer  in  phosphorus  than  the  nucleic  acid-histone  compound 
analyzed  by  Bang,  and  as  Huiskamp  on  cleavage  of  his  preparation  did  not,  like 
Bang  and  Malengreau,  obtain  pure  nucleic  acid,  it  is  still  a  question  whether 
Huiskamp  was  working  with  sufficiently  pure  substances. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  used  by  the  above  investigators  in  the  isola- 
tion of  the  bodies  in  question  we  must  refer  to  the  original  publications. 

In  connection  with  the  so-called  nucleohistone,  attention  must  be  called  to 
Hssue  fibrinogen  and  ceU  jibrinogen,  which  are  compoimd  proteins,  and  are  claimed 
by  certain  investigators  to  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
These  may  be  in  part  nucleoproteids  and  in  part  also  nucleohistones.  To  this 
same  group  belong  also  the  important  cell  constituents  described  by  Alex. 
Schmidt'  and  called  cytoglohin  and  preglohulin.  The  cytoglobin,  which  is 
soluble  in  water,  may  be  considered  as  the  alkali  compound  of  preglobulin.  The 
residue  of  the  cells  left  after  complete  extraction  with  alcohol,  water,  and  salt 
solution  has  been  called  q^tin  by  Alex.  Schmidt. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  and  the  ordinary  bodies  belonging  to  the 
connective-tissue  group,  small  quantities  of  /a/,  levciney  succinic  acid,  lactic 
acidy  sugar  J  and  traces  of  iodothyrin  are  present.  According  to  Gautier^ 
arsenic  also  occurs  in  very  small  amounts,  and  no  doubt  here  as  well  as  in 
other  organs  it  is  related  to  the  nuclein  substances.  The  richness  in  nuclein 
bodies  explains  the  occurrence  of  large  quantities  of  purine  bases,  chiefly 
adenine,  whose  quantity,  according  to  Kossel  and  Schindler,*  is  1.79  p.  m. 
in  the  fresh  organ  and  19.19  p.  m.  in  the  dry  substance.  The  bodies  thymine 
and  uracil  (?)  obtained,  besides  lysine  and  ammonia,  by  Kutscher,  as  prod- 
ucts of  autodigestion  of  the  gland,  probably  have  a  similar  origin.  Lilien- 
FELD  *  has  found  inosite  and  protagon  in  the  cells  of  the  thymus.  Among 
the  enzymes,  besides  arginase,  guanase,  and  adenase,  we  must  especially 
mention  the  enzyme  studied  by  Jones,  which  acts  like  a  nuclease,  splitting 
off  phosphoric  acid  and  purine  bases  from  the  nucleoproteids.    This  enzj'me, 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  39. 
'  See  foot-note  5,  p.  141. 

■  Compt.  rend.,  129. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  13. 
•Kutscher,  ibid.,  34;   Lilienfeld,  ibid.,  18. 
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contraty  to  tnpsin,  acts  best  in  acid  liquids  and  is  readily  destroyed  by 
alkalies  at  body  temperature.*  The  quantitative  composition  of  the 
lymphocytes  of  the  thymus  of  a  calf  is,  according  to  Liliexfeld's  analysis, 
as  follows.    The  results  are  given  in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  substance. 

ProteiJs 17 ,7 

Leuconuelein 687 . 9 

Histone 86.7 

Lwithin  . .  . , 75, 1 

Fat 40.2 

Cholesterin 44-0 

Glycogen , 8.0 

The  dried  substance  of  the  leucocytes  amounted  to  an  average  of  1 14.9 
p,  ra.  Potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  are  prominent  mineral  constituents. 
LiLiENFELD  found  ICH2PO4  amongst  the  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Attention  must  be  called  to  the  analyses  of  Bang  ^  which  show  that  the 
thymus  contains  about  the  same  quantity  of  nucleoproteid,  but  about  five 
times  as  much  histone  nucleate  as  the  lymphatic  glands — calculated  in  both 
cases  upon  the  aame  amount  of  dry  substance*  Oidtmann  ^  found  807.06 
p.  m.  water,  192.74  p.  m.  organic  and  0.2  p.  m.  inorganic  substances  in  the 
gland  of  a  child  two  weeks  old. 

The  Spleen,  The  pulp  of  the  spleen  cannot  be  freed  from  blood.  The 
mass  which  is  separated  from  the  spleen  capsule  and  the  structural  tissue 
by  pressure  and  which  ordinarily  serves  as  material  for  chemical  investiga- 1 
tions  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  blood  and  spleen  constituents.  For  tliia 
reason  the  proteins  of  the  spleen  are  little  known.  The  nucleoproteid 
isolated  by  Levene  and  Mandel  is  to  be  considered  as  a  true  spleen  con- 
stituent. The  ferntgifwus  aibuminate  has  l>een  considered  as  a  spleen 
constituent  for  a  long  time,  and  especially  also  a  protein  substance  which 
does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  and  which  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid 
and  yields  an  ash  containing  much  phosphoric  acid  and  iron  oxide."* 

The  pulp  of  the  spleen,  when  fresh,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  quickly 
turns  acid,  due  partl}^  to  the  fonnation  of  free  ]mraladic  acid  and  partly 
perhaps  to  glycerophosphon-c  acid.  Besides  these  two  acids  there  have 
been  found  in  the  spleen  also  volatile  fatly  acids,  as  formic,  acetic,  and 
butyric  acids,  as  well  as  Biiccinic  add,  netdral  fats,  cholesiennf  traces  of 
leucine,  inouie  (in  ox-spleen),  scylliie,  a  body  related  to  inosite  (in  the  spleen  , 
of  Plagiostoma),  glycogen  (in  dog-spleen),  uric  acid,  xunihine  bodies,  and' 
jecarin,  Levene  has  found  in  the  spleen  a  glucothionic  acid,  i.e.,  an  acid 
which  is  related  to  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  but  not  identical  therewith, 
and  which  gives  a  beautiful  \iolet  coloration  with  orcin  and  hydrochloric 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem,,  41, 

*  I  c,  Arch,  f.  Math.,  etc. 

*  Cited  from  v.  Gorup-Befianez,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  p.  732, 
•See  V.  Gonip-Hesanez,  LeLvrbuch,  4.  Auft.,  p.  717. 
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acid.  The  question  whether  this  glucothionic  acid  originates  from  the 
above-mentioned  nucleoproteid  or  from  the  mucoid  substance  has  not  been 
decided  (Levene  and  Mandel^). 

Many  enzymes  are  found  in  the  spleen,  and  certain  of  these  are  of  special 
interest.  To  these  belong  the  uric-acid-forming  enzyme,  the  xanthine  oxidase 
(Burian),  which  occurs  in  the  spleen  of  oxen  and  horses,  but  not  in  man, 
dogs,  and  pigs  (Schittenhelm),  and  which  transforms  the  oxypurines, 
hypoxanthine,  and  xanthine  into  uric  acid;  also  the  hydrolytically  active 
deamidizii^  enzymes  gvanase  and  adenase  (Levene,  Schittenhelm, 
Jones  and  Partridge,  Jones  and  Winternitz),  by  the  first  of  which 
the  guanine  is  transformed  into  xanthine,  and  the  adenine  into  hypo- 
xanthine by  the  latter.  The  guanase  occurs  also  in  the  spleen  of  the  ox 
and  horse,  but  not  (Jones),  or  only  in  small  amounts  (Schittenhelm),  in 
the  pig-spleen  2  The  spleen  also  contains  two  enzymes,  lienases,  as  shown 
by  Hedin  (and  Rowland),  one  of  which,  the  a-lienase,  acts  chiefly  in 
alkaline  solution,  while  the  other,  ^-lienase,  is  active  only  in  acid  reaction. 
These  enzymes  not  only  act  autolytically  upon  the  proteins  of  the  spleen, 
but  they  also  dissolve  fibrin  and  coagulated  blood-serum.  In  the  autolysis 
of  the  spleen  Leathes  found  proteoses,  lysine,  arginine,  histidine,  leucine, 
aminovaJerianic  acid,  aspartic  acid,  and  try'ptophane  among  the  cleavage 
products.  Schumm  ^  found,  in  the  autolysis  of  a  leucaemic  spleen,  besides 
leucine  and  tyrosine  relatively  large  quantities  of  ammonia,  also  r-alanine, 
histidine,  and  lysine  (but  no  arginine),  guanine,  xanthine,  hypoxanthine, 
thymine,  and  p-lactic  acid.  The  autolysis  of  the  leucaemic  spleen  was  much 
more  extensive  than  the  normal. 

Among  the  constituents  of  the  spleen  the  deposit  rich  in  iron,  which 
consists  of  ferruginous  granules  or  conglomerate  masses  of  them,  and  which 
is  derived  from  a  transformation  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  is  of  special 
interest.  It  was  closely  studied  by  Nasse.  This  deposit  does  not  occur  to 
the  same  extent  in  the  spleen  of  all  animals.  It  is  found  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  spleen  of  the  horse.  Nasse  *  on  analyzing  the  grains  (from  the 
spleen  of  a  horse)  obtained  840-630  p.  m.  organic  and  160-370  p.  m.  inor- 
ganic substances.  These  last  consisted  of  566-726  p.  m.  Fe203,  205-388 
p.  m.  P2O6,  and  57  p.  m.  earths.  The  organic  substances  consisted  chiefly 
of  proteins  (660-800  p.  m.),  nuclein  (52  p.  m.  maximum),  a  yellow  color- 
ins:-matter,  extractive  bodies,  fat,  cholesterin,  and  lecithin. 

In  regard  to  the  mineral  constituents,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  compari- 
son with  sodium  and  phosphoric  acid  the  amount  of  potassium  and  chlorine 

*  Levene,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chom.,  37;  Levene  and  Mandel,  ibid.,  4o  and  47. 

*  See  Chapter  XV  for  the  literature. 

■  Hedin  and  Rowland,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  32, and  He<lin,  Journ.  of  Physiol.. 
30;  Leathes,  Journ.  of  Physiol..  28;  Schumm,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  3  and  7. 

*  Maly's  Jahresber.,  19,  p.  315. 
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is  small  The  amount  of  iron  in  new-born  and  young  animals  is  small 
(Lapicque,  Krugeb,  and  Peknou),  in  adults  more  appreciable,  and  in  old 
animals  sometimes  very  considerable.  Nasse  found  nearly  50  p.  m,  iron 
in  the  drietl  pulp  of  the  spleen  of  an  old  horse.  Guillemonat  and  La- 
PICQUE  ^  ha\^  determined  the  iron  in  man.  They  find  no  regular  increase 
vnth  growth,  but  in  most  cases  0  J7H).39  p.  m*  (after  subtracting  the  blood- 
iron)  calculated  on  the  fresh  substance.  A  remarkably  high  amount  of 
iron  is  not  dependent  upon  old  age^  but  is  a  residue  from  chronic  diseases. 

The  quantitative  analyses  of  the  human  spleen  by  Oidtm.\nn  -  give  the 
following  results:  In  men  he  found  750-694  p.  m.  water  and  250-306  p.  m. 
solids.    In  that  of  a  woman  he  found  774. S  p.  m.  water  and  225.2  p.  m. 
solids.    The  quantity  of  inorganic  bodies  was  in  men  4.9-7.4  p.  m.,  and  ia, 
women  9.5  p.  m. 

In  regard  to  the  pathological  processes  going  on  in  the  spleen  we  must 
specially  recall  the  abundant  re-formation  of  leucocytes  in  leucsemia  and 
the  appearance  of  amyloid  substance  (see  page  69). 

The  physiological  functions  of  the  spleen  are  little  known,  with  the 
exception  of  its  importance  in  the  formation  of  leucocytes.  Some  consider 
the  spleen  as  an  organ  for  the  dissolution  of  the  red  blood-corijuscles,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  abo%^e-mentioned  deposit  rich  in  iron  seems  to  con-^ 
firm  this  \iew.  The  spleen  has  also  been  claimed  to  play  a  certain  part  in 
digestion.  This  organ  is  said  by  Schiff,  Herzen,  and  others  to  l^e  of 
importance  in  the  production  of  trj^psin  in  the  pancreas*  The  investi- 
gations of  Herzex  seem  to  confirm  this  relation,  but  the  recent  work  of 
pRYM^  has  made  the  assumption  doubtful. 

An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  in  splenic  leucaeniia 
has  been  obsen^ed  by  many  investigators  (see  Chapter  XV}  t  while  the 
reverse  has  been  observed  under  the  influence  of  quinine  in  large  dases, 
which  produces  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  These  facts  give  a  rather 
positive  proof  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  spleen  and 
the  formation  of  uric  acid.  This  relationship  has  been  studied  by  Horbac- 
ZEWSKi.  He  has  shown  that  when  the  spleen-pulp  and  blood  of  calx'es 
are  allow^ed  to  act  on  each  other,  under  certain  conditions  and  temperature, 
in  the  presence  of  air,  large  quantities  of  uric  acid  are  formed,  lender 
other  conditions  he  obtained  from  the  spleen-pulp  only  xanthine  bodies 
with  very  little  or  no  uric  acid.     Hoebaczewski  *  has  also  shown  that  the 


'  Lapicqiie,  ibid.,  W;    Lapicqutj  and  Oiiillemonat,  Compt.  rend,  tje  hoc.  hioL,  A% 
and  Arch,  de  Physiol,  (.5),  8;    Ivriiger  and  Pernou,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  27;    N 
cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  PhysioL  Chem.,  720. 

^  Cit-ed  from  v.  Gonip-Besanez,  L^hrhuch,  4.  Aaf!.,  p.  719, 

■ScbifF,  cite<l  by  Ilerzea,  Pfliiger's  Arch,,  30,  295,308,  and  84,  and  Maly'a  Jahr- 
eeber.,  IS;   Prym,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  104  and  107;   see  also  CImpter  IX. 

*  Monatsheft^  L  Chem.,  10,  and  Wien.  Sit^ungsber.  Math.  Nat.  Klafise,  100,  Abt.  3« 
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uric  acid  originates  from  the  nucleins  of  the  spleen,  which  yield  uric  acid 
and  xanthine  bodies  according  to  the  experimental  conditions.  This 
behavior  is  explained  by  the  above-mentioned  investigations  of  Burian, 
ScHiTTENHELM,  JoNES,  and  others  on  the  enzymotic  uric-acid  formation 
and  the  deamidization  of  the  purine  bodies,  and  a  relationship  between  the 
spleen  and  uric-acid  formation  is  indisputable.  Still  we  cannot  say  that 
the  spleen  shows  a  special  relationship  to  the  uric-acid  formation  as  com- 
pared with  other  organs  (see  Chapter  XV). 

The  spleen  has  the  same  property  as  the  liver  of  retaining  foreign  bodies, 
metals  and  metalloids. 

The  Thyroid  Gland.  The  natiue  of  the  different  protein  substances 
oct-urring  in  the  thyroid  gland  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied,  but  at 
present,  through  the  researches  of  Oswald,  there  are  known  at  least  two 
bodies  which  are  constituents  of  the  so-called  secretion  of  the  glands.  One 
of  these,  iodothyreoglobvlin^  behaves  like  a  globulin,  while  the  other  is  a 
nucleoproteid  (see  also  GourlayI).  The  iodine  present  in  the  gland 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  first  body,  while  the  arsenic,  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  normal  constituent  by  Gautier  and  Bertrand,^  seems  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  nuclein  substances. 

According  to  Oswald  the  iodothyreoglobulin  occurs  only  in  those 
glands  which  contain  colloid,  while  the  colloid-free  glands,  the  parenchyma- 
tous goitre,  and  the  glands  of  the  new-born  contain  thyreoglobulin  free 
from  iodine.  The  thyreoglobulin  first  becomes  iodized  into  iodothyreo- 
globulin on  passing  from  the  follicle-cells.  Besides  these  mentioned  bodies 
leucine,  xanthiney  hypoxanthine,  iodothyrine,  lactic  and  succinic  acids  occur 
in  the  thyreoidea.  Oidtmann^  found  in  the  thyroid  gland  of  an  old 
woman  822.4  p.  m.  water,  176.6  p.  m.  organic  and  0.9  p.  m.  inorganic 
substances.  He  found  772.1  p.  m.  water,  223.5  p.  m.  organic  and  4.4 
p.  m.  inorganic  substances  in  an  infant  two  weeks  old. 

In  "struma  cystica"  Hoppe-Seyler  found  hardly  any  protein  in  the  smaller 

ndular  vessels,  but  an  excess  of  muciUy  while  in  the  larger  he  found  a  great 
of  protein^  70-80  p.  m.*  Cholesterin  is  regularly  found  in  such  cysts,  some- 
times in  such  large  quantities  that  the  entire  contents  form  a  thick  mass  of  cho- 
lesterin plates.  Crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  also  occur  frequently.  The  contents 
of  the  struma  cysts  are  sometimes  of  a  brown  color  due  to  decomposed  coloring- 
matter,  methcemoglobin  (and  haematin?).  Bile-coloring  matters  have  also  been 
found  in  such  cysts.  (In  regard  to  the  paralbumins  and  colloids  which  have  been 
found  in  stnrnia  cysts  and  colloid  degeneration,  see  Chapter  XIII.) 

»Gourlay,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  16;  Oswald,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  32,  and 
Biochem.  CentralbL,  1,  429. 

» Gautier,  Compt.  rend.,  129.  See  also  ibid.,  130,  131,  134,  135;  Bertrand,  ibid., 
134, 135. 

» L  c,  732. 

*  Physiol.  Chem.,  p.  721. 
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Those  substances  vvliich  bear  a  close  Telatioosliip  to  the  functions  of 
the  giand  seem  to  be  of  special  interest. 

The  complete  extirpation,  as  also  the  pathological  destruction,  of  the 
thyroid  gland  causes  great  disturbances,  ending  finally  in  death.  In  dogs, 
after  the  total  extripation,  a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  sys- 
tems occurs,  such  as  trembling  and  con\iilsions,  and  death  generally  super 
venes  shortly  after,  most  often  during  such  an  attack,*  In  human  being? 
different  disturbances  appear,  such  as  nen^ous  symptoms,  diminished  in* 
telligence,  drjmess  of  the  skin,  falling  out  of  the  hair,  and,  on  the  whole, 
those  symptoms  which  are  included  under  the  name  cachexia  thyreopriva, 
and  death  follows  gradually.  Among  these  symptoms  must  be  mentioned 
the  fieculiar  slimy  infiltration  and  exuberance  of  the  connective  tissue 
called  myxoDdema.  It  has'  been  proved  tiiat  the  destructive  action  of  the 
retaoval  of  the  thyroid  can  be  counteracted  by  the  artificial  introductioQ 
of  extracts  of  the  thyroid  gland  into  the  body,  and  even  by  feeding  with 
the  substance  of  the  gland*  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  observed  on 
administering  too  large  quantities  of  gland  substance  that  threatening 
symptoms  and  disturbances  occur  in  man  as  well  as  in  animals.  From  a 
physiologico-chemical  standpoint  the  abnormail}^  increased  destruction  of 
body  protein,  occurring  on  continuous  feeding  with  thyroid  preparations, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  glands  contain  specifically  active  sub- 
stances. It  is  impossible  for  the  ]>resent  to  state  anything  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  bases  found  by  certain  investigators,  such  as  S.  Fraxkel, 
Drechsel,  and  Kocher;^  tliese  bodies  have  not  been  characterized  suf- 
ficiently. It  seems  positively  proven  that  the  specifically  active  sub^ 
stance  is,  in  greater  part,  if  not  entirely,  as  first  shown  by  Notkin,^  a  protein 
substance:  Notkin's  tkyreoproteid,  Oswald's  ikyreoglobidin.  This  does  no! 
contradict  the  views  of  Baumann  and  Roos  that  the  active  substance 
iodothyrin,  as  this  is  produced  as  a  cleavage  product  from  the  iodothyreo- 
globulin. 

lodothyrin  is  considered  by  Bauman^n,  who  first  showed  that  the  thjToid  oon^ 
tained  iodine  and  who  with  Roo»  *  showed  the  importance  of  this  substance  for  thi 
physiologic  til  activity  of  the  gland,  as  the  oidy  aetive  substance.  lodotbyrin  waii 
obtaiiie<l  by  Baumann  by  boiling  the  finely  divided  gland  with  dilute  sulphuric 


'  The  divergent  statements  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  thyroid  gland  can  b«  found  i] 
H.  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.^  I*"i0, 

'  Friinkd,  Wien.  med.  Blatter,  1805  and  I89P*;  Drechsel  and  Kocher,  CentralbL 
f.  Physiol,  9,  705. 

'  Wion.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1805.  and  Virchow's  Arch.^  144^  Siippl,  224. 

*  In  regard  to  this  subject,  see  Baumann  and  Itoos,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem,,  2| 
and  22;  also  Baumaniij  Miinch.  mod.  Wochenschr.,  1S96;  Baumann  and  Goldmatm, 
ibid*\   Roos,  ibid.     An  extensive  review  of  the  literature  on  the  action  of  iodothyrit 
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acid  as  an  amorphous,  brown  mass  nearly  insoluble  in  water  but  readily  soluble 
m  alkali  and  precipitated  again  by  the  addition  of  acid.  The  iodothyrin,  which 
la  not  a  unit  body,  has  a  variable  content  of  iodine  and  is  not  a  protein  substance. 

Thyreoglobulin  was  obtained  by  Oswald  from  the  watery  extract  of 
the  gland  by  half  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate.  It  has  the  proper- 
ties of  the  globulins  and  with  the  exception  of  the  iodine  content  it  has 
about  the  same  composition  as  the  proteins.  The  amount  of  iodine  varies: 
0.46  per  cent  in  pigs,  0.86  per  cent  in  oxen,  and  0.34  per  cent  in  man.  In 
young  animals,  whose  glands  contain  no  iodine,  the  thyreoglobulin  is 
iodine-free.  Thyreoglobulin  on  taking  up  iodine  is  converted  into  iodo- 
thyreoglobulin.  By  introducing  iodine  salts  the  iodine  content  of  the 
iodothyreoglobulin  can  be  raised  in  living  animals  and  thereby  also  the 
physiological  activity  increased  (Oswald).  The  amount  of  iodine  in  the 
gland  is  markedly  dependent  upon  the  food. 

According  to  Oswald  iodothyreoglobulin,  as  a  ph3rsiological  excitant  upon  the 
nervous  system,  has  a  r^ulating  action  upon  metabolism.  The  exclusion  of  this 
action,  after  destruction  or  extirpation  of  the  gland,  explains,  according  to  Os- 
wald, the  injiu-ious  results  produced  by  these  changes  upon  the  gland.  Accord- 
ing to  Blum  the  thyroid  gland  removes  from  the  blood  a  poisonous  body,  the 
thjfreatoxalbumirif  and  makes  it  non-injurious  by  taking  up  iodine.  Kishi  *  also 
bdieves  that  the  thyroid  gland  has  the  power  of  removing  poisons  from  the  blood. 
We  cannot  enter  further  mto  this  and  other  related  questions. 

The  Suprarenal  Capsule.  Besides  proteins,  substances  of  the  connective 
tissue,  and  salts,  there  occur  in  the  suprarenal  capsule  inosite,  purine  bases, 
especially  xanthine  (Oker-Blom),  a  protagon-like  substance  (Orgler), 
relatively  considerable  lecithin  and  neurinCj  and  glycerophosphoric  add, 
which  are  probably  decomposition  products  of  the  lecithin.  The  older 
statements  on  the  occurrence  of  benzoic  acid,  hippuric  acid,  and  bile-acids 
are,  on  the  contrary,  doubtful  and  are  not  substantiated  by  recent  inves- 
tigations (Stadelmann).  Older  investigators,  like  Vulpian  and  Arnold,^ 
have  found  in  the  medulla  a  chromogen  which  was  considered  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  abnormal  pigmentation  of  the  skin  in  Addison's  disease. 
This  chromogen,  which  is  transformed  by  air,  light,  alkalies,  iodine,  and 
other  bodies  into  a  red  pigment,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  related  to 
the  substance  of  the  gland  producing  an  increase  in  the  blood-pressure. 

and  the  thyroid  preparations  can  be  found  in  Roos,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22,  18. 
In  regard  to  their  action  in  protein  destruction  and  metabolism,  see  F.  Voit,  Zeitschr. 
f.  Biologie,  35;  Sch6ndorff,  Pflliger's  Arch.,  67,  and  Andersson  and  Bergman,  Skand. 
Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  8;  Magnus-Levy,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  52. 

*  Kishi,  Vircbow's  Arch.,  176.  A  siunmary  of  the  thyroid  literature  for  the  last 
years  is  found  in  Maly's  Jahresber.,  24  and  25.  See  also  the  works  of  Blum  and  Oswald, 
cited  by  Oswald  in  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  1,  249. 

'  Oker-Blom,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28;  Stadelmann,  ibid.,  18,  which  also 
contains  the  literatiu^  on  this  subject;  Orgler,  Salkowski's  Festschrift,  1904. 
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Adrenalin  (suprarenin,  epinephrin).  That  the  watery  extract  of  the 
Buprarenal  capsule  has  a  blood-pressure-raising  action  was  shown  by 
Oliver  and  SchAfer,  Cybulski  and  Szymonowicz.'  The  substance  which 
is  here  active  was  formerly  called  sphygmogenin  and  has  also  other  actions 
besides  bringing  about  a  marked  increase  in  blood-pressure  by  the  strong 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  periphery  vessels;  for  instance,  it  can  bring 
about  glycosuria.  This  body  has  been  chemically  investigated  by  several 
experimenters  and  has  received  different  names,  v.  Furth  calls  it  supra- 
renin,  Auv:u  cpinephrin,  and  Takamine  adrenalin.  This  last  name  seems 
to  Ije  the  moat  generally  accepted  one.  The  chemical  constitution  of 
adrenalin  has  not  been  positively  decided  upon.  Aldrich  gives  the 
formula  CoHiaNOa  for  adrenalin,  and  this  formula  has  been  accepted  as 
correct  by  a  large  numl>er  of  investigators,  such  as  v,  Furth^  Jowett, 
Pauly,  Abderhalden  and  Bergell,  Bertrand,  Friedmann,  and  Stolz, 
basing  their  opinion  upon  their  own  researches.^  Abel  disputes  the  correct* 
nees  of  this  formula  and,  consider  adrenalin  as  a  hydrate  of  a  substance, 
C10H13NO3,  called  epinephrin  by  him,  hence  it  is  cpinephrin  hydrate, 
CioHiaNOa  +  iHaO.  The  general  opinion  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
adrenalin  is  that  it  contains  a  pyrocatechin  complex,  three  OH  groups,  of 
which  one  is  found  in  the  side-chain j  and  one  CH3NH  group.  The  formula 
(HO}2.CgH3.CH{OH).CH..NH:CH3,  given  by  Pauly,  according  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  Friedmann,  can  be  accepted  as  correct.  Based  upon  th^e 
facts  it  hiis  been  possible  to  prepare  compounds  synthetically  whose  phy- 
siological action  was  more  or  le^  similar  to  adrenahn,  namely,  by  starting 
from  pyrocatechin.  especially  by  treating  chloracetopyrocatechin  ^ith 
ammonia,  alkylamines,  and  other  basic  bodies  (Stolz,  Meyer,  Friedxlinx, 
Dakin).^ 

Adrenalin  is  soluble  in  water,  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  thereby 
separates  as  crj^stals.  It  gives  an  emerald-green  color  with  ferric  chloride 
in  acid  solution  and  a  carmine-red  coloration  in  alkaline  solution.  It  re- 
duces Fehling's  solution  and  an  ammoniaeal  silver  solution.  Epinephrin 
(Abel)  is  precipitated  by  several  alkaloid  reagents  and  gives  color  reac- 
tions with  Mandelin^s  alkaloid  reagent  and  \^ith  permanganate  and  sul- 

*  Oliver  and  Schafer,  Proceed,  of  Physiol  Soc.,  London,  1895.  Further  hterature 
on  the  function  of  the  suprarenaJ  capsule  may  be  foynd  in  Szymonowicz,  Piuger*a 
Arch,.  64. 

'  Tlie  literature  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  v,  Furth,  Zeitschr.  t  physiol.  Chenu^ 
23,  ^.  2*J,  and  Wien.  Sitzungsber.  Matb.  Xat.  Ivl,,  112,  1903.  See  also  Abel,  Zettacbr. 
f  physiol.  Ghem.,  2H;  Amer.  Jouni.  of  PbysioL,  1899,  ami  The  Johns  Hopkins  HoFpi- 
tal  Bull.,  No.  70  (1S97).  90  and  91  (189«),  120  and  VIS  (1901),  Ul  and  132  (1902); 
Ber.  d.  d*  chem.  Gesellscb.,  30;  Abel  and  Taveau,  Joum.  of  Biol  Chem.,  1,  and  Fried- 
mann»  Hofmeist^r's  Beitrftge.  (i  and  H, 

•  8toU,  Bef.  d.  d.  chem.  GeeelUcb.,  37;  Friedmann,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6  and 
8;  Dakin.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1905.  Ser,  B.  Vol.  76. 
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phuric  acid.  On  this  point  the  conditions  are  not  quite  clear.  According 
to  Abel  the  crystalline  substance  (his  epinephrin  hydrate)  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  which  corresponds  to  the  adrenalin  of  the  other  investigators, 
does  not  have  the  alkaloid  properties  of  epinephrin,  but  is  converted  by 
the  action  of  mineral  acids  into  epinephrin.  The  epinephrin  is  probably  a 
transformation  product  of  adrenalin.  Further  investigation  is  necessary 
before  this  can  be  explained. 

The  glycosuria  first  observed  by  Blum  after  the  injection  of  the  extract 
of  the  suprarenal  capsule  is  due  to  an  action  of  the  adrenalin,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  diastatic  enzyme  found  in  the  suprarenal  capsule 
by  Cboptan  ^  takes  any  part  in  this  change. 

>  Blum,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  90;  Croftan,  ibid.,  90. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  LIVER. 

The  liver,  which  is  the  largest  gland  of  the  body,  stands  in  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  blood-forming  glands.  The  importance  of  this  organ  for 
the  physiological  composition  of  the  blood  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
blood  coming  from  the  digestive  tract,  laden  with  absorbed  bodies,  must 
circulate  through  the  liver  before  it  is  driven  by  the  heart  through  the 
different  organs  and  tissues.  It  has  been  proved,  at  least  for  the  carbo- 
hydrates, that  an  assimilation  of  the  absorbed  nutritive  substances  which 
are  brought  to  the  liver  by  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  takes  place  in  this 
organ,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  synthetical  processes  also  occur.  The 
occurrence  of  synthetical  processes  in  the  liver  has  been  positively  proved 
by  special  observations.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  liver  certain  ammonia 
combinations  are  converted  into  urea  or  uric  acid  (in  birds)  (see  Chapter 
XV),  while  certain  products  of  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  such  as  phenols, 
may  be  converted  by  synthesis  into  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  by  the  liver 
(Pflijger  and  Kochs,  Embden  and  Glaessner),  probably  also  converted 
into  conjugated  glucuronic  acids  (Embden  ^).  The  liver  has  also  the  prop- 
erty of  removing  and  retaining  heterogeneous  bodies  from  the  blood,  and 
this  is  not  only  true  of  metallic  salts,  which  are  often  removed  by  this 
organ,  but  also,  as  Schiff,  Heger,  and  others,  but  especially  Roger,  have 
shown,  the  alkaloids  are  retained,  and  are  probably  also  partially  decom- 
posed in  the  liver.  Toxines  are  also  withheld  by  the  liver,  and  hence  this 
organ  has  a  protective  action  against  poisons.^ 

Even  though  the  liver  is  of  assimilatory  importance  and  purifies  the 
blood  coming  from  the  digestive  tract,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  secretory 
organ  which  eliminates  a  specific  secretion,  the  bile,  in  the  production  of 

*  Pfliiger  and  Kochs,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  20  and  23;  Embden  and  Glaessner,  Hof- 
meister's  Beitr^ge,  1;  Embden,  ibid.,  2. 

'  Roger,  Action  du  foie  sur  les  poisons  (Paris,  1887),  which  also  contains  the  older 
literature;  Bouchard,  Lemons  sur  les  autointoxications  dans  les  maladies  (Paris,  1887); 
and  E.  Kotliar  in  Arch,  des  sciences  biologiques  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  2.  See  also  de 
Vamossy,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  18,  and  Rothberger,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1905, 
Rothbf^rger  and  Winterberg,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  4. 
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which  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed,  or  at  least  one  of  their  con- 
stituents; the  haemoglobin.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  liver  acts 
contrariwise  during  foetal  life,  at  that  time  forming  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chemical  operations  going  on  in  this  organ 
are  manifold  and  must  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  organism. 
Our  knowledge  on  this  subject  has  been  essentially  advanced  by  the  recent 
investigations  on  the  enzymes  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  on  the  autolytic  pro- 
cesses in  this  organ,!  but  nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  and  extent  of  these  changes  is  still  small.  Among 
the  products  of  these  chemical  processes  there  are  two  which  are  especially 
important  and  must  be  treated  in  this  chapter,  namely,  the  glycogen  and 
the  bile.  Before  the  study  of  these  products  is  taken  up  a  short  discussion 
of  the  constituents  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  liver  is  necessary. 

The  reaction  of  the  liver-cells  is  alkaline  towards  litmus  during  life,  but 
becomes  acid  after  death,  due  to  a  formation  of  lactic  acid,  chiefly  fer- 
mentation lactic  acid  and  other  organic  acids  (Morishima,  Magnus-Levy  2). 
A  coagulation  of  the  protoplasmic  proteins  in  the  cells  probably  takes 
place.  A  positive  difference  between  the  proteins  of  the  dead  and  the 
living,  non-coagulated  protoplasm  has  not  been  observed. 

The  proteins  of  the  liver  were  first  carefully  investigated  by  Pl6sz.  He 
found  in  the  watery  extract  of  the  liver  an  alhuminous  substance  which 
coagulates  at  45°  C,  also  a  globulin  which  coagulates  at  75°  C,  a  nudeo- 
albumin  which  coagulates  at  70°  C,  and  lastly  a  protein  body  which  is 
nearly  related  to  the  coagulated  albumins  and  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids  or  alkalies  at  the  ordinar>^  temperature,  but  dissolves  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  being  converted  into  an  albuminate.  Halliburton  ^  has 
found  two  globulins  in  the  liver-cells,  one  of  which  coagulates  at  68-70® 
C,  and  the  other  at  45-50°  C.  He  also  found,  besides  traces  of  albumin, 
a  nucleoproteid  which  possessed  1.45  per  cent  phosphorus  and  a  coagula- 
tion-point of  60°  C.  PoHL  has  obtained  an  "organ  plasma"  by  extracting 
the  finely  divided  liver  which  had  previously  been  entirely  freed  from 
blood  by  washing  with  8  p.  m.  NaCl  solution,  in  which  he  was  able  to 
detect  a  globulin  having  a  low  coagulation  temperature.  The  very  varia- 
ble phosphorus  content  (0.28-1.3  per  cent)  of  this  globulin  as  well  as  the 
insolubility  of  the  precipitates  produced  by  little  acid  in  an  excess  of  acid 
and  in  neutral  salts  seem  to  indicate  that  we  have  here  a  mixture  which 
consists  chiefly  of  nucleoproteids  and  not  of  globuUns.    The  nearly  com- 

'  See  especially  the  works  of  Jacoby,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chezn.,  30;  Conradi,  Hof- 
mdster's  Beitrage,  1;  Magnus-Levy,  i6ui.,  2. 

'  Morishimaf  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  48;  Magnus-Levy,  1.  c. 

•  P16M5,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  7 ;  Halliburton,  Joom.  of  Physiol.,  18,  SuppL  1892. 
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plete  digestibility  with  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  does  not  contradict  this 
^as^sumption,  l^cause,  as  is  known,  nucleoproteids  may  on  digestion  yield 
no  residue  (see  Chapter  V).  It  is  also  impossible  to  state  anything 
positive  about  the  nature  of  the  liver-globulin  found  by  Dastre/  hav-' 
ing  a  coagulation  temperature  of  56°.  The  proteins  extractable  from  the 
liver  without  modification  must  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  proteins  \vhich  are  very'  soluble,  the  liver- 
cells  contain  large  quantities  of  difficultly  soluble  protein  bodies  (see 
Plosz).  The  liver  also  contains,  as  first  shown  by  St.  Zaleski  and  then 
substantiated  by  several  other  investigators,  ferruginous  proteins  of  dif* 
ferent  kinds.^  The  chief  portion  of  the  protein  substances  in  the  Uver 
seems  to  consist  in  fact  of  ferruginous  nucleoproteids.  On  boiling  the 
liver  with  water,  such  a  nucleoproteid  or  perhaps  several  are  split,  and  a 
solution  is  obtained  containing  a  nucleic-acid-rich  nncieoproteid  or  a  mix- 
ture of  these  which  are  precipitable  by  acids.  This  protein  or  protein 
mixture,  which  has  been  called  ferraiin  by  Schmiedeberg,^  has  been  care- 
fully studied  by  Wohlgemuth >  The  quantity  of  phosphorus  was  3.06 
per  cent.  As  cleavage  products  on  hydrolysis  he  found  Z- xylose,  the  four 
nuclein  bases,  and  also  arginine,  lysine  (and  his tidine 7),  tyrosine,  leucine^ 
glycocoll,  alanine,  a-proline.  glutamic  acid,  aspartic  acid,  phenylalanine,  ox>^- 
aminosuberic  acid,  and  oxydiaminosebacic  acid  (see  Chapter  II). 

The  yellow  or  brown  pigment  of  the  liver  has  l>een  little  studied.  Dastre 
and  Floresco  '  difTcrentlEite  in  vertebrates  and  certain  invertebrates  l^etween  a 
ferruginuus  pigment  soluble  in  water,  ferrine^  and  a  pigment  sfjlublc  m  chlonj- 
forrn  and  insoluble  in  water,  chlorochromc.  They  have  not  imjlaled  these  pigments 
in  a  pure  condition.  In  fertain  invertebrates  chlorophyll  originating  from  the 
food  also  occurs  in  the  liver. 

The  fat  of  the  liver  occurs  partly  as  very  small  globules  and  partly 
(especially  in  nursing  children  and  sucking  animals,  as  also  after  food  rich 
in  fat)  as  rather  large  fat-drops.  The  occurrence  of  a  fatty  infiltration,  i.e., 
a  transportation  of  fat  to  the  liver,  may  not  only  te  produced  by  an  excess 
of  fat  in  the  food  (NoBLrPATON),  but  also  by  a  migration  from  other  parts 
of  the  body  under  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  posioning  with  phosphorus, 
phlorhizin,  and    certain  other   bodies    (Leo,  Lebedeff,  Rosexfeld,   and 


*  Pohb  Hofmeister'w  BeitriLge,  7;    Fhistre,  Coniiit.  rend.  soc.  biolog.,  5S. 

'  St.  Zaleski,  Zeitschr.  f.  pliysiol.  Cljeni.,  10,  486;  Wolteriag,  ibid.^  21;  Spitzer, 
Pfitiger's  Arch.,  67. 

*  -Aj*ch.  f.  cxp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  3JJ;  see  also  Vay,  Zeit^chr.  f.  physiol,  Chein.,  20. 

*  Wohlgemuth,  Zcitschr.  f.  physioL  Chrm.,  37,  42,  and  41,  and  Ber  d,  d,  chern. 
Gesellsch.,  37,  See  on  liver  nucleoproteids  also  Salkowski,  Berl  klin.  Wochenschr., 
1895;  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  19;  Blamenthal,  Zeitschr.  L  klin,  Med., 
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others  ^).  The  fatty  infiltration  occurring  in  poisoning  and  which  is  accom- 
panied with  degenerative  changes  in  the  cells  may  cause  a  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  protein  and  a  rise  in  the  water  content.  If  the  amount  of 
fat  in  the  liver  is  increased  by  an  infiltration,  the  water  decreases  corre- 
spondingly, while  the  quantity  of  the  other  solids  remains  little  changed. 
Changes  of  such  a  kind  may  occur,  so  that,  because  of  the  opposition 
(Rosexfeld)  existing  between  glycogen  and  fat,  a  hver  rich  in  fat  is  habit- 
ually poor  in  glycogen.  The  reverse  occurs  after  feeding  with  carbohy- 
drrte-rich  food,  namely,  the  liver  is  rich  in  glycogen  and  poor  in  fat. 

The  composition  of  the  liver-fat  not  only  seems  to  vary  in  different 
animals,  but  is  variable  with  changing  conditions.  Thus  Noel-Paton 
found  that  the  liver-fat  in  man  and  several  animals  was  poorer  in  oleic  acid 
and  had  a  correspondingly  higher  melting-point  than  the  fat  from  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  while  Rosenfeld^  has  observed  the 
opposite  condition  on  feeding  dogs  with  mutton-fat. 

LecUhin  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  liver,  and  amounts  to  about  23.5 
p.  m.  according  to  Nobl-Patgn.^  In  starvation  the  lecithin,  according  to 
Noel-Paton,  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  ethereal  extract,  while  with 
food  rich  in  fat,  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  the  smallest  part.  Cholesterin 
occurs  only  in  small  quantities.  The  ethereal  extract  also  contains  a 
protagon-like  body,  jecorin, 

Jecorin  was  first  found  by  Drechsel  in  the  liver  of  horses,  and  also  in  the 
liver  of  a  dolphin,  and  later  by  Baldi  in  the  liver  and  spleen  of  other  animals,  in 
the  muscles  and  blood  of  the  horse,  and  in  the  human  brain.  It  contains  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus,  but  its  constitution  is  not  positively  known.  Jecorin  dis- 
solves in  ether,  but  is  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  alcohol.  It  reduces 
copper  oxide,  and  it  solidifies  after  boiling  with  alkalies  to  a  gelatinous  mass. 
Manasse  has  detected  dextrose  as  osazone  in  the  carbohydrate  complex  of  jecorin. 
It  may  lead  to  errors  in  the  investigations  of  organs  or  tissues,  for  it  can  easily 
be  mistaken  for  lecithin  on  account  of  its  solubilities  and  because  it  contains 
phosphorus. 

The  statement  by  Bino  that  jecorin  is  a  combination  of  lecithin  and  dextrose 
does  not  follow  from  the  analyses  of  jecorin  thus  far  known.  Jecorin  contains 
sulphur,  even  as  much  as  2.75  per  cent,  and  also  the  relation  of  P:N  in  lecithin  is 
1:1,  while  in  jecorin  it  is  quite  different,  1:2  to  1:6. 

The  variable  composition  and  divergent  properties  of  the  jecorin  isolated  and 
analyzed  by  various  mvestigators  *  make  it  very  possible  that  jecorin  is  a  mixture 

*  Xoel-Paton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  19;  Leo,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9;  Lebedeff, 
Pfliiger's  Arch.,  31;  Athanasiu,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  74;  Taylor,  Joum.  of  Exp.  Med.,  4; 
Kraus  u.  Soramer,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  2;  Rosenfeld,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  86. 
See  also  Rosenfeld,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologic,  1,  Abt.  1,  and  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr., 
1904:  Schwalbe,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  18,  p.  319. 

'  Cited  by  Lummert,  Pfli'iger's  Arch.,  71.  In  regard  to  the  liver-fat  of  children,  see 
Thicraich,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  26. 

'  1.  c.     See  also  Hefter,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  28. 

*  Drechsel,  Ber.  d.  sachs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.,  1886,  p.  44,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol- 
ogic, 33;  Baldi,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  18S7,  Suppl.  100;  Manasse,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  20;  Bing,  Ckjntralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  12,  and  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  9; 
Meinertz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  46;  Siegfried  and  Mark,  ibid 
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of  several  sn^^tannes,  among  which  perhaps  occurs  a  sulphurized  and  phosphor* 
iaed  substance  (Sifofhied  and  Mark). 

Among  the  extractive  substances  besides  glycogen^  which  will  be  treated 
later,  rather  large  quantities  of  the  xanthine  bodies  occur.  Kossel  ^  found 
in  1000  parts  of  the  dricM:!  substance  L97  p.  m.  guanine,  L34  p.  m*  hypo* 
xanthine,  and  1.21  p,  m.  xanthine.  Adenine  is  also  contained  in  the  liver. 
In  addition  there  have  been  found  urea  and  uric  acid  (especially  in  birds), 
and  indeed  in  larger  quantities  than  in  the  blood,  paralactic  acid,  leucine,  and 
cystine.  In  pathological  cases  inosite  and  ti/rosine  ha\^e  l^een  detected.  The 
occurrence  of  bile-rahnng  maUers  in  the  liver-cell  under  normal  conditions 
is  doubtful;  but  in  retention  of  the  bile  the  cells  may  absorb  the  coloring- 
matter  and  tecome  colored  thereby. 

A  large  nuraljer  of  enzymes  are  found  in  the  U\^er,  among  which  (l^^ides 
the  cataloJ^eSf  the  oxidases^  the  glycolytic  enzyme^  wliich  will  be  spoken  of 
later,  the  enzymes  taking  part  in  the  forfnalion  of  uric  acid  and  destruction 
of  uric  acid  (Chapter  XV)  f  the  arginuse  which  forms  urea,  and  the  diastase 
acting  upon  glycogen)  we  must  mention  the  so-called  lipase  and  the  proteo- 
lytic enzyme.  The  liver  has  the  power  of  splitting  various  esters,  an  action 
which  has  iDeen  recently  studied  by  Dakin,^  and  tliis  action  is  due  to  an 
enzyme  which  is  considered  as  a  lipa^^e.  The  nature  of  this  lipsise,  whose 
cleavage  action  upon  the  amy  I  ester  of  salicylic  acid  was  first  observ^ed  by 
Chanoz  and  Doyen,  has  been  closely  studied  by  JrAGNTjs,3  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  this  action  is  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  two  sul> 
stances.  The  lipase  solution  becomes  inactive  by  diah'sis,  a  thermostable 
substance  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  passing  into  the  diffusate,  and  this 
body  acts  as  a  co-enzyme,  making  the  solution  which  had  been  made  inac- 
tive by  dialysis  active  again. 

The  proteolytic  enz>^mes  of  the  liver  are  of  special  interest,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  study  of  the  autolysis  of  this  organ.  The  processes  in  t!ie 
liver  in  phosphorus  poisoning  and  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  are 
considered  as  an  intravitally  increased  autolysis.  In  these  cases  a  softening 
of  the  organ  takes  place »  and  proteoses,  mon-  and  di  ami  no-acids,  and  other 
bodies  are  produced,  which  may  also  in  part  be  found  in  the  urine,  and 
although  they  may  not  all  be  derived  from  the  liver  {Neuberg  and  Rich- 
ter),  are  at  least  in  part  derived  from  this  organ. 

Wakeman^  has  found  in  phosphorus  poisoning  that  not  only  is  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  markedly  diminished  in  the  liver  (of  dog^),  but  also 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  phystoL  Chem.,  8. 

"  Joum.  of  PhysioL.  30  and  32. 

»  Chanojs  and  Doyen  ^Jouro,  de  physio!,  et  de  path,  g^ndral,  8;  Magnua,  Zeitschr.  f, 
phyeiol.  Chem..  42. 

*  Netiberg  and  Riehtcr,  Deutach.  Med.  Wochenscbr.,  1904;  Wakeman,  Zeiteebr.  f, 
phypiol  Chem.,  44. 
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that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the  hexone  bases  is  diminished,  and  that  the 
part  of  the  protein  molecule  richer  in  nitrogen  is  first  removed  and  elimi- 
nated under  these  conditions.  The  increased  consumption  of  glycogen  under 
the  above-mentioned  pathological  conditions  may  also  be  considered  as  an 
increased  autolysis. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  organic  constituents  in  the  liver  we  must 
mention  the  gluojihionic  add  found  by  Mandel  and  Levene,  whose  rela« 
tionship  to  the  carbohydrate  metabolism  in  this  organ,  as  well  as  to  th« 
nitrogenous  carbohydrate  found  by  Seegen  and  Neimann^  in  the  liver, 
requires  further  investigation. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  liver  consist  of  phosphoric  acid,  potassium, 
sodium,  alkaUne  earths,  and  chlorine.  The  potassium  is  in  excess  of  the 
sodium.  Iron  is  a  regular  constituent  of  the  liver,  but  it  occurs  in  very 
variable  amounts.  Bunqe  has  found  0.01-0.355  p.  m.  iron  in  the  blood- 
free  liver  of  young  cats  and  dogs.  This  was  calculated  on  the  liver  sub- 
stance freshly  washed  with  a  1  per  cent  NaCl  solution.  Calculated  on  10 
kilos  bodily  weight,  the  iron  in  the  liver  amounted  to  3.4-80.1  mg.  Recent 
determinations  of  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  of  the  rabbit,  dog,  hedge- 
hog, pig,  and  man  have  been  made  by  Guillemonat  and  Lapicque.  TTie 
variation  was  great  in  human  beings.  In  men  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the 
blood-free  liver  (blood-pigment  subtracted  in  the  calculation)  was  regularly 
more,  and  in  women  less,  than  0.20  p.  m.  (calculated  on  the  fresh  moist 
organ).  Above  0.5  p.  m.  is  considered  as  pathological.  According  to 
BiELFELD,2  who  also  finds  a  greater  iron  content  in  men,  this  difference 
appears  only  after  the  first  20-25  years.  At  this  age  (20-25  years)  the  iron 
content  is  smallest. 

The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  can  be  increased  by  drugs  containing 
iron,  as  also  by  inorganic  iron  salts,  and  the  largest  deposition  of  iron  was 
observed  by  Novi  ^  after  the  hypodermic  injection  of  iron.  The  quantity 
of  iron  may  also  be  increased  by  an  abundant  destruction  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  will  result  from  the  injection  of  dissolved  haemoglobin,  in 
which  process  the  iron  combinations  derived  from  the  blood-pigments  in 
other  organs,  such  as  the  spleen .  and  marrow,  also  seem  to  take  part.^ 
A  destruction  of  blood-pigments,  with  a  splitting  off  of  compounds  rich 
in  iron,  seems  to  take  place  in  the  liver  in  the  formation  of  the  bile-pig- 
ments. Even  in  invertebrates,  which  have  no  haemoglobin,  the  so-called 
• -'-■■'  \ 

'  Mandel  and  Lcvene,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  45;  Seegen,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol., 
12  and  13,  with  Neimann,  Wiener  Sitzungsber.  Math.  Klasse,  112. 

'Bunge,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17,  78;  Guillemonat  and  Lapicque,  Compt. 
rend,  de  soc.  bioL,  48,  and  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  8;  Bielfeld,  Hofmeister's  Beitrflge, 
2;  see  also  Schmey,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  39. 

»  See  Centralbl.  d.  Physiol.,  16,  393. 

^  See  Lapicque,  Compt.  rend.,  124,  and  Schurig,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  41. 
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liver  is  rich  in  iron,  from  which  Dastre  and  Floresco  ^  conclude  that  the 
quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  of  invertebrates  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  blocxl-pigment,  and  in  vertebrates  it  ia  in  part  so. 
According  to  these  authoi^  the  hver  has,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
iron,  a  specially  important  oxidizing  function,  which  they  call  the  '^fondion 
martiale'*  of  the  Uver. 

The  richness  in  iron  of  the  liver  of  new-bom  animals  \b  of  special  inter- 
est— ^a  condition  wMch  was  shown  by  the  analyses  of  St.  Zaleski,  but  was 
especially  studied  by  Kruger  and  ^Ieyer.  In  oxen  and  cows  they  found 
0.246-<J.276  p.  m.  iron  (calculated  on  the  Avy  substance),  and  in  the  cow- 
ftjDtus  about  ten  times  as  much.  The  liver-cells  of  a  calf  a  week  old  contain 
about  seven  times  as  much  iron  as  the  adult  animal;  the  quantity  sinlvs  in 
the  first  four  weeks  of  life,  when  it  reaches  about  the  same  amount  as  in  the 
adult.  Lapicque  ^  has  also  found  that  in  rabbits  the  (Quantity  of  iron  in  the 
liver  steadily  dirainishes  from  the  eighth  day  to  three  raontlis  after  birth, 
namely,  from  10  to  0.4  p.  m.,  calculated  on  the  dr}^  substance,  "The  fcctal 
liver-cells  bring  an  abundance  of  iron  into  the  world  to  be  used  up,  within  a 
certain  time,  for  a  purpose  not  well  known."  A  part  of  the  iron  exists  as 
phosphate,  but  the  greater  part  is  in  combination  in  the  ferruginous  pro- 
Bin  bodies  (St.  Zaleski). 

The  quantity  of  calcium  oxide  in  the  fresh,  moist  liver  of  the  hon^e^  ox» 
and  pig,  acconling  to  Toyonaga,  amounts  to  0.148-0,193  p.  m.,  or  about 
the  same  as  in  the  human  liver.  The  amount  of  magnesium  oxide  was 
remarkably  high,  namely,  0.16S,  0.19S,  and  0.158  p.  ra.^in  the  Uvere  of  the 
horse,  ox,  and  pig  respectively,  Kkuger^  has  found  the  quantity  of 
calcium  in  the  livers  of  adult  cattle  and  of  calves  to  he  resi:>ectively  0.71  p.  m. 
and  L23  p.  m,  of  the  dried  substance.  In  the  ft^etus  of  the  cow  it  Is  lower 
than  in  calves.  During  pregnancy  the  iron  and  calcium  in  the  fcetus  are 
antagonistic;  that  is,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  calcium  in  the  liver 
causes  a  diminution  in  the  ircvn,  and  an  increase  in  the  iron  causes  a 
decrease  in  the  calcium.  Copper  seems  to  he  a  physiological  constituent, 
and  occurs  to  a  considerable  extent  in  cephalopods  (Henze).'*  Forei^a 
metals,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  and  others  (abo  iron),  are  easily  taken  up  and 
combined  by  the  liver  (Slowtzoff,  v.  Zeynek,  and  others®). 

V.  BiBKA  ®  ff>und  in  the  lixer  of  a  young  man  who  had  suddenly  died 
762  p.  m.  water  and  238  p,  m.  solids,  consisting  of  25  p.  m.  fat,  152  p.  m. 


^  Arcfi.  tie  Physiol,  (i3\  Ift. 

'St,  Zaleski,  1.  c;    Kniger  and  oolljiborators,  Zeitschr,  f.  Biologie,  27;    Lupicque, 
Maly'fl  Jahresber.,  20. 

*  Zeitsclu.  f,  Rjologie,  31 ;  Toyonaga^  Bidl.  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Tokio,  6. 
^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  33. 

*  Slowtjwiff,  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  1 ;  v.  Zeynek,  see  Ccntralbl.  f.  Physiol,  15. 

*  See  V  Gnrup-Besanez,  Lehrbueh  d.  phyKtoI.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl,,  p,  711. 
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protein,  gelatine-fonning  and  insoluble  substances,  and  61  p.  m.  extractive 
substances. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  the  liver  may  show  great  variation, 
depending  upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  food  supplied.  The  amount 
of  carbohydrate  (glycogen)  and  fat  may  vary  considerably,  which  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  liver  is  a  storage-organ  for  these  bodies,  especially  for  the 
glycogen. 

Based  upon  special  experiments,  Seifz  *  claims  that  the  liver  is  a  store- 
house also  for  protein.  In  experiments  on  hens  and  ducks  which  had  pre- 
viously been  starved,  he  found  that  the  liver  took  up  abimdant  protein  on 
feeding  meat  and  that  its  weight  as  compared  with  the  weight  after  star- 
vation was  doubled  or  quadrupled.  As  it  is  characteristic  of  storage  or 
reserve  bodies  that  their  amount  in  the  storage-organs  on  feeding  with  such 
bodies  strongly  increases  in  percentage,  it  is  remarkable  in  Seftz's  feeding 
experiments  that  the  percentage  of  protein  in  the  liver  did  not  increase  but 
rather  diminished  slightly.  In  this  case  we  did  not  have  a  higher  percen- 
tage of  protein,  but  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  total  cell  mass  of  the 
oi^an,  probably  brought  about  by  increased  work  of  the  liver  due  to  the 
protein  feeding.  It  is  also  difficult  to  decide  as  to  how  far  in  these  experi- 
ments we  were  dealing  with  an  increase  in  the  number  or  the  size  of  the 
liver-cells  or  with  a  deposition  of  reserve  protein  in  the  same  sense  as  of 
glycogen  or  excessive  fat. 

There  is  an  unanimous  belief  that  the  liver  is  an  especially  important 
storage-oigan  for  glycogen. 

Glycogen  and  its  Formation. 

Glycogen  was  first  discovered  by  Bernard.  It  is  a  carbohydrate  closely 
related  to  the  starches  or  dextrins,  with  the  general  formula  (CeHioOs),. 
Its  molecular  weight  is  unknown,  but  seems  to  be  very  large  (Gatin-Gru- 
ZEWSKA  and  v.  Knaffl-Lenz^).  The  largest  quantities  are  found  in  the 
liver,  and  smaller  quantities  in  the  muscles  (Bernard,  Nasse).  It  is  found 
in  very  small  quantities  in  nearly  all  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  Its  occur- 
rence in  lymphoid  cells,  blood,  and  pus  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  regular  constituent  of  ail  cells  capable  of 
development.  Glycogen  was  first  shown  to  exist  in  embryonic  tissues  by 
Bernard  and  Kijhne,  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  a  constituent  of 
tissues  in  which  a  rapid  cell  formation  and  cell  development  is  taking 
place.  It  is  also  present  in  rapidly  forming  pathological  swellings  (Hoppe- 
Seyler).    Certain  animals,  as  certain  mussels  (Bizio),  taenia  and  ascarides 

»Pfliiger'8  Arch.,  111. 

'Gatin-Gnizewska,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  103;  v.  Knaffl-Lenz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm., 
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(WeinlandOj  ^J^  very  rich  in  glycogen.  Glycogen  also  occurs  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  especially  in  many  fungi. 

The  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  as  also  in  the  muscles,  depends 
essentially  upon  the  food.  In  starvation  it  disappears  nearly  completely 
after  a  short  time,  but  more  rapidly  in  small  than  in  large  animals,  and  it 
disapi>ears  earlier  from  the  hver  than  from  the  muscles.  After  partaking 
of  food,  especially  such  as  is  rich  in  carbohydrates,  the  liver  becomes  rich 
again  in  glycogen,  the  greatest  increment  occurring  14  to  16  hours  after 
eating  (Kulz),  The  quantity  of  liver-glycogen  may  amount  to  120-160 
p.  m,  after  partaking  of  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates,  and  in  dog3  which 
had  been  especially  fed  on  glycogen  Schondorff  and  Gatin-Geuzewska 
found  still  higher  results,  even  more  than  ISO  p.  m.  Ordinarily  it  is  con- 
siderably less,  namely,  12-30  to  40  p.  m.  According  to  Cremer  the  quan- 
tity of  glycogen  in  plants  (yeast-cells)  is,  as  in  animals,  dependent  upon  the 
food.  According  to  him  the  yeast-cells  contain  glycogen,  which  disappears 
from  the  cells  in  the  auto-fermentation  of  the  yeast,  but  reappears  on  the 
introduction  of  the  cells  into  a  sugar  sohition. 

The  quantity  of  glycogen  of  the  hver  (and  also  of  the  muscles)  is  also  de- 
pendent upon  rest  and  activity,  because  during  rest,  as  in  hibernation,  it 
increases,  and  during  work  it  diminishes.  Kulz  has  shown  that  by  hard 
work  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  {of  dogs)  is  reduced  to  a  mininumi 
in  a  few  hours.  The  muscle-glycogen  does  not  diminisli  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  liver-glycogen.  Kulz,  Zuxtz  and  Vogelius,  Frentzel,  and  others 
have  been  able  to  render  rabbits  and  frogs  glycogen-free  by  suita!>le  str\^ch- 
nine  poisoning.  The  same  result  is  produced  by  starv'ation  followed  by 
hard  work. 

Glycogen  forms  an  amorf)hous,  w^hite,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  powder. 
When  perfectly  pure  and  by  proper  alcohol  precipitation  it  can  lie  obtained 
as  rods  or  prisms  which  look  like  crj'stals  (Gatin-Gruzewska).  It  gives 
an  opalescent  solution  with  water  wliicli,  when  allowed  to  evaporate  on 
the  water-bath,  forms  a  pellicle  over  the  surface  that  disapi>ears  again  on 
cooling.  It  is  undecided  whether  we  have  here  a  true  solution  or  not. 
Like  other  colloids,  glycogen  in  water  under  the  influence  of  the  electric 
current  migrates  t-o  the  anode,  on  which  it  collects  (Gatin-Gbuzewsk-\). 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  dextrorotator>%  and  Huppert  found  it  to  be  (a)D  = 
+  196.63*^.  Gatlx^-Gruzew^ska  has  recently  obtained  the  same  result  by 
using  a  perfectly  pure  solution  of  glycogen,  A  solution  of  glycogen,  es- 
pecially on  the  addition  of  NaCl,  is  colored  w^ine-red  by  iodine.     It  may 


*  Zeitschr,  f-  Biologie,  41.  The  extensive  literature  on  glycogen  may  be  found  in 
E.  Pfliiger,  Glykogen,  2.  Aufl.,  Bonn,  1905;  and  m  Cremer,  "  Physiol,  des  GlykogenB,"  in 
Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie,  1,  Abt,  L     In  the  following  pages  we  shall  refer  to  these 
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hold  cupric  hydrate  in  solution  in  alkaline  liquids,  but  does  not  reduce  it. 
A  solution  of  glycogen  in  water  is  not  precipitated  by  potassium-mercuric 
iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  (on  the  addition 
of  NaCl  when  necessary)  or  aramoniacal  basic  lead  acetate.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  glycogen  made  alkaline  with  caustic  potash  (15  per  cent  KOH) 
is  completely  precipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  96  per  cent  alcohol.  Tan- 
nic acid  also  precipitates  glycogen.  It  gives  a  white  granular  precipitate  of 
benzoyl  glycogen  with  benzoyl  chloride  and  caustic  soda.  Glycogen  is 
completely  precipitated  by  saturating  its  solution  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures with  magnesium  or  ammonium  sulphate.  It  is  not  precipitated  by 
sodium  chloride  or  by  half  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  (Nasse,  Neu- 
MEiSTER,  Halliburton,  Young  i).  On  boiling  with  dilute  caustic  potash 
(1-2  per  cent)  the  glycogen  may  be  more  or  less  changed,  especially  if  it 
has  been  previously  exposed  to  the  action  of  acid  or  of  Brucke's  reagent 
(see  below)  (Pfluger).  On  boiling  with  stronger  caustic  potash  (even  of 
36  per  cent)  it  is  not  injured  (Pflijger).  By  diastatic  enzymes  glycogen 
is  converted  into  maltose  or  dextrose,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
enzyme.  It  is  transformed  into  dextrose  by  dilute  mineral  acids.  Ac- 
cording to  Tebb2  various  dextrins  appear  as  intermediary  steps  in  the 
saccharification  of  glycogen,  depending  on  whether  the  hydrolysis  is  caused 
by  mineral  acids  or  enzymes.  The  question  whether  the  glycogen  from 
various  animals  and  different  organs  is  the  same  in  this  regard  has  not  been 
suflSciently  investigated.  Nor  has  it  been  decided  whether  all  the  glycogen 
m  the  liver  occurs  as  such  or  whether  it  is  in  part  combined  with  protein 
(PPLtJGER-NERKiNG).  The  recent  investigations  of  Loeschcke^  have 
shown  that  we  have  no  positive  reasons  for  this  assumption. 

The  preparation  of  pure  glycogen  (most  easily  from  the  liver)  is  generally 
performed  by  the  method  suggested  by  Brucke,  of  which  the  main  points 
are  the  following:  Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal  the  liver  is 
thrown  into  boiling  water,  then  finely  divided  and  boiled  several  times  with 
fresh  water.  The  filtered  extract  is  now  sufficiently  concentrated,  allowed 
to  cool,  and  the  proteins  removed  by  alternately  adding  potassium-mercuric 
iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  glycogen  is  precipitated  from  the 
filtered  liquid  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  until  the  liquid  contains  60  vols, 
per  cent.  By  repeating  this  and  precipitating  the  glycogen  several  times 
from  its  alkaline  and  acetic-acid  solution  it  is  purified  on  the  filter  by  wash- 
ing first  with  60  per  cent  and  then  with  95  per  cent  alcohol,  then  treating 
with  ether  and  drying  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  always  contaminated 
with  mineral  substances.  To  be  able  to  extract  the  glycogen  from  the 
liver  or,  especially,  from  muscles  and  other  tissues  completely,  which  is 
essential  in  a  quantitative  estimation,  these  parts  must  first  be  warmed 


»  Young,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  22,  citing  the  other  investigators. 
'  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  22. 
•  Pfluger's  Arch.,  102. 
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for  two  hours  with  strong  caustic  potash  (30  per  cent)  on  the  water-bath. 
As  the  glycogen  chanf^ea  in  this  purification,  according  to  Brucke,  it  is 
better,  for  quantitative  determinations  of  glycogen,  to  precipitate  it  directly 
from  the  alkaline  solution  by  alcohol  (PFLijGEB^). 

The  quantitative  estimation  is  best  performed  according  to  Pfluoeh's 
method,  which  is  based  upon  the  following:  1(H}  grams  of  the  finely  di\ided 
organ  and  100  c.c.  of  60  per  cent  caustic-potash  solution  are  heated  on  the 
water-bath  for  two  hours.  After  diluting  with  water  to  400  c.c.  it  is 
filtered  through  glass  woo!  and  the  glycogen  precipitated  from  KK)  c.c.  of 
the  filtrate  by  KM)  c.c.  of  96  j>er  cent  alcohol.  The  glycogen  is  washed  on 
the  filter  first  ^ith  dilute  alkah  and  alcohol  and  then  with  alcohol  alone. 
It  is  then  dissolved  in  water^  exactly  neutralized,  treated  with  25  ex. 
hydrochloric  acid  (LI 9  sp,  gr.)  and  water  added  to  5(X)  cc,  when  the 
amount  of  HC4  will  be  2,2  per  cent.  On  heating  for  three  hours  the  glycogen 
will  have  been  con%Trtetl  into  dextrose,  whose  quantity  can  be  determined 
according  to  ALUHN-PFLUGER/a  method  by  reduction  of  an  alkaline  copper 
solution  and  weighing  the  cuprous  oxide.  As  a  control  the  weighed  cuprous 
oxide  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  the  copper  titrate4:l  according  to  VoL- 
hard's  method.  In  regard  to  the  detailed  steps,  which  must  l:»e  exactly 
observed,  compare  Pflugkr's  original  work.  Other  methods  of  esti- 
mating glycogen,  such  as  those  of  Brucke-Kltlz,  Pavt-',  and  Austtx,  are 
described  in  PFLtiGER's  Archiv,  9ft-  See  also  the  new  method  as  suggested 
by  Salkowski  and  the  short  quantitative  analysis  of  glycogen  by  Pfluger.^ 

Numerous  investigators  have  endeavored  to  determine  the  origin  of 
glycogen  in  the  animal  body.  It  is  positively  established  by  the  unanimous 
obsen^ations  of  many  investigators  ^  that  the  varieties  of  sugars  and  their 
anhydrides,  dextrins  and  starches,  have  the  property  of  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  glycogen  in  the  body.  The  action  of  inulin  seems  to  be  somewhat 
uncertain.^  The  statements  are  questioned  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
pentoses.  Cremer  found  in  rabbits  and  hens  that  various  pentoses,  such 
as  rhamnose,  xylose,  and  arabinose,  have  a  positive  influence  on  the  gly- 
cogen formation,  and  Salkowski  obtained  the  same  result  on  feeding 
^a^abin^sle.  Frentzel  found,  on  the  contrary\  no  glycogen  formation  on 
feeding  xylose  to  a  rabbit  which  had  pre\iously  been  made  glycogen-free 
by  strychnine  poisoning,  and  Neuberg  and  Wohlgemuth  ^  obtained  simi- 
lar negative  results  on  feeding  rabbits  %vith  d-  and  r-arabinose. 

The  hexoses,  and  the  carbohydrates  derived  therefrom,  do  not  all  possess 
the  ability  of  forming  or  accumulating  glycogen  to  the  same  extent.     Thus 


*  See  also  the  method  miggeat^l  by  Gfititicr,  Compt.  rend.,  129, 
'Salkowski,  Zeitscbr.  t  physiol.  Chem.,  3(1;  Pfiuger,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  103. 

*  Tn  reference  to  the  Ht«rature  on  this  subject,  see  E.  Kiilz,  Pfliiger'e  Arch.,  24.  an  J 
Ludwig-Festachrift,  1891;  abo  the  cited  works  of  Pfliiger  and  Cremer,  foot-nota  1,  . 
288. 

*  See  Miura,  Zeitschr,  f.  Biologic,  S2,  and  NakaBcko,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  1. 

'  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol  Cbem.,  32 j  Neuberg  and  Wohlgemuth,  ibid.,  35>. 
Bee  also  Pfliiger,  1.  c,  and  Cremen  1.  c. 
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C.  Vorr^  and  his  pupils  have  shown  that  dextrose  has  a  more  powerful 
action  than  cane-sugar,  while  milk-sugar  is  less  active  (in  rabbits  and  hens) 
than  dextrose,  levulose,  cane-sugar,  or  maltose.  The  following  substances 
when  introduced  into  the  body  also  increase  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in 
the  liver:  glycerine,  gelatine,  arbutin,  and  likewise,  according  to  the  investi- 
gations of  KtJLZ,  erythrUe,  querdte,  dulcite,  mannite,  inosite,  ethylene  and 
propylene  glycol,  glucuronic  anhydride,  saccharic  add,  mvcic  add,  sodium 
tartrate,  saccharine,  iaosaccharine,  and  urea.  Ammonium  carbonate,  glycocoU, 
and  asparagine  may  similarly,  according  to  Rohmann,  cause  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.  According  to  Nebelthau  other 
ammonium  salts  and  some  of  the  amides,  as  well  as  certain  narcotics,  hyp- 
notics, and  antipyretics,  produce  an  increase  in  the  glycogen  of  the  liver. 
This  action  of  the  antipyretics  (especially  antipyrine)  had  been  shown  by 
L£piN£  and  Porteret.^ 

Pflxjger  has  conclusively  shown  that  we  have  no  positive  proofs  as  to 
the  action  of  these  various  bodies  as  glycogen-formers.  That  glycerine  may 
in  a  positive  sense  influence  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  not  to 
be  doubted  from  the  experiments  of  Weiss  and  Luchsinger  on  glycogen 
formation,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  experiments  on 
the  relationship  of  glycerine  to  the  sugar  formation. 

The  fats,  according  to  Bouchard  and  Desgrez,  increase  the  glycogen 
content  of  the  muscles  but  not  of  the  liver,  and,  according  to  Couvreur,' 
the  glycogen  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  fat  in  the  silkworm  larva  as 
it  changes  into  a  chrysalis.  In  general  it  is  believed  that  fat  does  not  in- 
crease the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  or  in  the  animal  body,  although 
a  carbohydrate  formation  from  glycerine,  but  not  a  glycogen  formation,  is 
probable.  PPLtJGER  explains  this  by  the  fact  that  the  extent  of  fat  metab- 
olism is  not  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  fat  supplied,  but  upon  the 
amoimt  of  fat  required  conditioned  by  work.  If  more  fat  is  supplied,  then 
it  is  not  destroyed,  but  is  stored  up.  Even  when  sugar  is  continuously 
formed  from  the  fat  in  metabolism  this  is  immediately  burned  and  does 
not  yield  any  material  for  the  formation  of  the  reserve  substance  glycogen. 

The  views  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  proteins  are  somewhat  con- 
tradictory. From  several  investigations  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
that  the  proteins  cause  an  increase  in  the  glycogen,  of  the  liver.  Amongst 
these  investigations  must  be  included  certain  feeding  experiments  with 
boiled  beef  (Naunyn)  or  blood-fibrin  (v.  Mering),  and  especially  the  very 
careful  experiments  made  by  E.  Kulz  on  hens,  with  pure  proteins,  such  as 


»  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  28. 

»  Rohmann,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  39;  Nebelthau,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  28;  Lupine  and  For- 
teretyCompt.  rend.,  107. 

■  Bouchard  et  Desgrez,  Compt.  rend.,  130;  Couvreur,  Compt.  rend,  de  soc.  biol.,  47.  - 
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casein^  seralbumio,  and  ovalbumin.  The  value  of  these  experiments  ia 
disputed  by  Pflugeb,  and  as  a  direct  proof  against  the  formation  of  gly- 
cogen from  protein  he  refers  io^  Schondorff^s  investigations  when  feeding 
carbohydrate-free  protein  (cafiein).to  frogs  without  finding  the  lea^t  in- 
crease in  the  total  glycogen.  Later  Blumexthal  and  Wohlgemuth 
arrived  at  similar  results.  The\'  found  no  glycogen  accumulation  in  frog;s 
after  feeding  with  casein  or  gelatme,  but  did  find  it  after  feeding  \\ith  oval- 
bumin, which  contains  a  carbohydrate  group.  On  the  contrary,  Bendix 
wiks  able  to  show  an  increase  in  the  glycogen  in  dogs  by  feeding  casein  and 
gelatine,  as  well  as  ovalbumin,  and  in  fact  a  greater  increase  by  casein  than 
by  ovalbumin.  Stookey  *  arrived  at  similar  results  in  hens  as  he  found 
a  glycogen  formation  after  feetling  casein,  while  he  obtained  no  posi- 
tive msults  after  feeding  glucoproteid.s.  It  seems  as  if  the  conditions  in 
cold-blooded  animals  were  different  from  those  in  warm-blooded  ones. 
According  to  Pfluger,  the  experiments  of  Bexdix  are  not  conclusive,  and 
he  doubts  the  formation  of  glycogen  from  protein.  He  claims  it  is  only 
formed  from  carbohydrates  or  from  the  carbohydrate  complex  of  the 
glucoproteids. 

Many  investigators  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  an  increase  in  the  gly- 
cogen of  the  liver  as  w^ell  as  of  other  organs  can  be  brought  about  by  fee<ling 
animals  with  far!x)hydrate-frec  proteins. 

If  the  question  is  raised  as  to  the  action  of  the  various  bodies  on  the 
accumulation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  it  must  be  recalled  that  a  formation 
of  glycogen  takes  place  in  this  organ,  as  well  as  a  coasumption  of  the  same. 
An  accumulation  of  glycogen  n^ay  be  caused  by  an  increased  formation  of 
glycogen,  but  also  by  a  diminished  consumption,  or  by  both. 

It  is  not  known  how  the  various  bodies  abo%^e  mentioned  act  in  tMs 
regard.  Certain  of  them  probably  have  a  retarding  action  on  the  transfor- 
mation of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  while  others  perhaps  are  more  combustible 
and  in  this  way  protect  the  glycogen.  Borne  probably  excite  the  liver-cells 
to  a  more  active  glycogen  formation,  while  others  yield  matjerial  from  winch 
the  glycogen  is  formed  and  are  glycogen-forfners  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  The  knowledge  of  these  last-mentioned  bodies  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  glycogen  in  the  animal  body, 
and  the  chief  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  question:  To  what  extent  are 
the  two  chief  groups  of  food,  the  proteins  and  carbohydrates,  glycogen- 
forraers? 

The  great  importance  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  formation  of  glycogen 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  produced  from 


*  SchondorfTp  Pfluger's  Arch.,  82  and  SH;  Bhimenthal  and  Wohlgemuth,  Berl.  kliiu 
Wochen8€hr.,  1901;  Beadix,  Zeitschr,  f.  physioL  Chem.,  32  and  34;  Stookey,  Amer. 
Jouro.  of  Physiol^  0. 
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sugar  by  a  synthesis  in  which  water  separates  with  the  formation  of  an 
anhydride  (Luchsinger  and  others).  This  theory  (anhydride  theory)  has 
found  opponents  because  it. neither  explains  the  formation 'of  glycogen 
from  such  bodies  as  proteins,  carbohydrates,  gelatine,  and  others,  nor  the 
circumstance  that  the  glycogen  is  always  the  same  independent  of  the 
properties  of  the  carbohydrate  introduced,  whether  it  is  dextrogyrate  or 
levogyrate.  It  used  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  investigators  that  all  gly- 
cogen is  formed  from  protein,  and  that  this  splits  into  two  parts,  one  con- 
taining nitrogen  and  the  other  being  free  from  nitrogen:  the  latter  is  the 
glycogen.  According  to  these  views,  the  carbohydrates  act  only  in  that 
they  spare  the  protein  and  the  glycogen  produced  therefrom  (sparing 
theory  of  Weiss,  Wolffberg,  and  others^). 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  C.  and  E.  Voit  and  their  pupils  have  shown 
that  the  carbohydrates  are  "true*'  glycogen-formers.  After  partaking  of 
large  quantities  of  carbohydrates  the  amount  of  glycogen  stored  up  in  the 
body  is  sometimes  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  covered  by  the  proteids  de- 
composed during  the  same  time,  and  in  these  cases  a  glycogen  formation 
from  the  carbohydrates  must  be  admitted  *  According  to  Cremer  only  the 
fermentable  sugars  of  the  six  carbon  series  or  their  di-  and  polysaccharides 
are  true  glycogen-formers.  For  the  present,  only  dextrose,  levulose,  galac- 
tose (Weinland^),  and  perhaps  also  d-maimose  (Cremer)  are  designated 
as  true  glycogen-formers.  Other  monosaccharides  may  indeed,  according 
to  Cremer,  influence  the  formation  of  glycogen,  but  they  are  not  converted 
into  glycogen  and  hence  are  called  only  psevdoglycogerirformers. 

The  poly-  and  disaccharides  may,  after  a  cleavage  into  the  correspond- 
ing fermentable  monosaccharides,  serve  as  glycogen-formers.  This  is  true 
for  at  least  cane-sugar  and  milk-sugar,  which  must  first  be  inverted  in  the 
intestine.  These  two  varieties  of  sugar,  therefore,  caimot,  like  dextrose  and 
levulose,  serve  as  glycogen-formers  after  subcutaneous  injection,  but  re- 
appear almost  entirely  in  the  urine  (Dastre,  Fr.  Voit).  Maltose,  which  is 
inverted  by  an  enzyme  present  in  the  blood,  passes  only  to  a  slight  extent 
into  the  luine  (Dastre  and  Bourquelot  and  others),  and  it  can,  like  the 
monosaccharides,  even  after  subcutaneous  injection,  be  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  glycogen  (Fr.  Voir  3). 

After  Pavy  *  showed  the  glucoproteid  nature  of  ovalbumin  and,  as  dis- 

*  In  regard  to  these  two  theoiies,  see  especially  Wolflherg,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Ifi. 

» E.  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  25,  543,  and  C.  Voit,  ibid.,  28.  See  also  Kausch 
and  Socin,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  31;  Weinland,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biolog'e,  40  and 
88;  Cremer,  ibid.,  42,  and  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol.,  1. 

■  Dastre,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  3,  1891;  Dastre  and  Bourquelot,  Compt.  rend.,  98; 
Fritz  Voit.  Verhandl.  d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Morph.  u.  Physiol,  in  Miinchen,  1896,  and  Deutsch. 
Arch,  f  klin.  Med.,  58. 

*The  Physiology  of  the  Carbohydrates,  London,  1894. 
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cussed  later,  that  glucosamine  could  be  split  off  from  ovalbumin  as  well  acf 
from  certaia  other  protein  substances  (see  Chapter  II),  the  question  arose 
whether  the  aniino-sugar  could  serve  in  the  formation  of  glycogen.  The 
investigations  carried  out  in  this  direction  by  Fabl\n,  Frank  el  and  Offer, 
Cathcart  and  Bial,^  have  shown  that  the  glucosamine  introduced  ihto  the 
organism  is  in  part  eliminated  unchanged  in  the  urine  and  ha^  no  glycogen- 
forraing  action.  No  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  on  the 
behavior  of  the  carbohydrate  groups  which  exist  not  as  free  groups  but 
combined  with  the  prot-ein  molecules. 

Whether  or  not,  or  to  what  extent^  the  glucoprofceids  take  part  in  the 
sugar  or  glycogen  formation  in  the  animal  body  is  difficult  to  answer  for 
the  present,  as  but  little  is  known  of  the  quantity  of  these  substances  in 
the  body  and  our  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  carbohydrate  which  can  be 
split  off  from  the  various  protein  substances  is  also  veiy  meagre. 

From  the  weight  of  the  various  organs  and  the  relationship  of  the  weight 
of  the  organs  to  the  total  weight  of  the  body ,  as  well  as  from  the  qualitative 
and  quantitative  composition  of  the  various  organs  as  far  as  known  for  the 
present,  we  can  calculate  the  carBohydrates  of  the  body  (excluding  the  gly- 
cogen), although  the  results  may  not  l:>e  exact,  but  no  doubt  are  too  high 
or  at  least  are  not  too  low.  These  calculations  of  Hamm.\rsten  for  man 
and  dogs  have  shown  that  in  the  nucleoproteids,  glucoproteids,  and  other 
substances  which  are  not  sugar  nor  glycogen,  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
are  called  glucosides,  the  maximum  carbohydrate  supply  of  the  body  is  5 
grams  per  1  kilo  of  body-weight. 

If  the  proteins  are  to  be  counted  among  those  bodies  which  can  increase 
the  glycogen  of  the  body,  then  we  must  ask  the  question:  Do  the  proteins 
act  only  indirectly  as  pseud oglycogen-fonners  or  are  they  direct  glycogen- 
formers  which  can  ser^^e  as  material  for  the  formation  of  glycogen  or  sugar? 
This  question  stands  in  close  relationslup  to  the  sugar  formation  and  sugar 
elimination  in  the  various  forms  of  glycosuria  and  will  be  discussed  best 
below  in  connection  with  the  question  of  diabetes. 

Like  the  carbohydrates  in  general,  glycogen  has  without  any  doubt  a 
great  importance  in  the  formation  of  heat  and  development  of  energ>^  in 
the  animal  btxiy.  The  possibility  of  the  foraiation  of  fat  from  gl3'cogen 
cannot  be  denied.^  Glycogen  is  generally  considered  as  reserve  food 
accumulated  in  the  liver  and  formed  in  the  hver-cells.  Where  does  the 
glycogen  existing  in  the  other  organs,  such  as  the  muscles,  originate?  Is 
the  glycogen  of  the  muscles  formed  on  the  spot  or  is  it  transmitted  to  the 
muscles  by  the  blood?    These  questions  cannot  yet  he  answered  with  posi- 


*  Fabian,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  27;  Frankel  antl  Offer.  Centralbl.  f.  PhysioU 
13;   Cathcart,  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chera.,  ;{*.»;   Bial.  Bed.  klin.  \\  ocbeoscbr.,  1905. 

*  See  especially  Noel-Pfdon.  Journ.  of  PhysioL^  VJ, 
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tiveness,  and  the  investigatioDs  on  this  subject  by  different  experimenters 
have  given  contradictory  results.  The  experiments  of  Kvlz}  in  which  he 
studied  the  glycogen  formation  by  passing  blood  containing  cane-sugar 
through  the  muscle,  have  led  to  no  conclusive  results.  Still  the  formation 
of  glycogen  from  sugar  in  the  muscles  is  probable.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
glycogen  is  formed  in  the  muscles  during  embryonic  life. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  blood  and  lymph  contain  a  diastatic  enzyme  which 
transforms  glycogen  into  sugar,  and  also  that  the  glycogen  regularly  occurs 
in  the  form-elements  and  is  not  dissolved  in  the  fluids,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  glycogen  in  solution  is  not  transmitted  by  the  blood  to  the  organs, 
but  perhaps  more  likely,  if  the  leucocytes  do  not  act  as  carriers,  it  is  formed 
on  the  spot  from  the  sugar .^  The  glycogen  formation  seems  to  be  a  general 
function  of  the  cells.  In  adults,  the  liver,  which  is  very  rich  in  cells,  has 
the  property,  on  account  of  its  anatomical  position,  of  transforming  large 
quantities  of  sugar  into  glycogen. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  liver-glycogen  is  transformed  into  sugar. 

As  first  shown  by  Bernard  and  redemonstrated  by  many  investigators, 
the  glycogen  in  a  dead  liver  is  gradually  changed  into  sugar,  and  this  sugar 
formation  is  caused,  as  Bernard  supposed  and  Artiius  and  Huber,  Pavy, 
and  recently  also  Pick  and  Bial,^  proved,  by  a  diastiatic  enzyme  which, 
according  to  Rohmann  and  Borchardt,^  is  identical  with  a  diastatic 
enzyme  of  the  blood. 

This  post-mortem  sugar  formation  led  Bernard  to  the  assumption  of 
the  formation  of  sugar  from  glycogen  in  the  liver  during  life.  Bernard 
suggested  the  following  arguments  for  this  theory:  The  liver  always  con- 
tains some  sugar  under  physiological  conditions,  and  the  blood  from  the 
hepatic  vein  is  always  somewhat  richer  in  sugar  than  the  blood  from  the 
portal  vein.  The  correctness  of  either  or  both  of  these  statements  has 
been  disputed  by  many  investigators.  Pavy,  Hitter,  Schipf,  Eulen- 
BERQ,  LussANA,  Abeles,  and  others  deny  the  occurrence  of  sugar  in  the 
liver  during  life,  and  the  greater  amount  of  dextrose  in  the  blood  from  the 
hepatic  vein  is  likewise  disputed  by  them  and  certain  other  investigators.* 


'  See  MiDkoi\8ki  and  Laves,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  23;  Kiilz,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologie,  27. 

'  See  Dastre,  Compt.  rend,  dc  Soc.  biol.,  47,  280,  and  Kaufmann,  i6irf.,  316. 

'  Arthus  and  Ruber,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  4,  659;  Pavy,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  22; 
Pick,  Hofmeister's  Beitr.,  3;  Bial,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1901. 

*  Rdhmann,  Verb.  d.  Ges.  deutsch.  Naturf.  u.  Arzte,  Breslau,  1903;  Borchardt, 
Pfliiger's  Arch.,  100. 

•  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  sugar  formation  in  the  liver  see  Bernard,  I^egons  sur 
le  diab^te,  Paris,  1877;  Seegen,  Die  Zuckerbildung  im  Tierkdrper,  2.  Aufl.,  Berlin, 
1900;  M.  Bial,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  55,  434. 
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It  can  be  said  that  at  present  there  ane  two  contradictory  views  on  the 
destruction  of  the  glycogen  in  the  living  organism:  Pavy's  \dew,  that  the 
glycogjen  is  directly  used  mthout  being  pre\ious!y  transformed  into  sugar, 
and  BERNARD'S  view,  which  is  accepted  by  most  investigators,  that  the 
glycogen  is  first  transformed  into  sugar  by  the  aid  of  diastatic  enzyraea. 
According  to  certain  experimenters  (Dastre,  Nobl-Paton,  E.  Cavazzaxi  *), 
who  also  admit  a  destruction  of  the  glycogen  with  the  formation  of  sugar, 
the  change  is  not  brought  about  by  an  enzyme,  but  by  a  special  protoplasmic 
activity. 

The  doctrine  as  t^  the  physiological  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  has 
obtained  an  energetic  advocate  in  Seegen.  He  raaintaias,  after  numerous 
experiments,  that  the  Uver  regularly  contains  coasiderable  amounts  of 
sugar.  He  has  observed  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  dex- 
trose in  the  liver  of  a  dog  kept  alive  by  passing  arterial  blood  through  the 
organ,  and  lastly  he  has  also  found  in  a  ver}-  great  ivuml^er  of  experiments 
on  dogs  that  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein  always  contains  more — even 
double  as  much^sugar  than  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein.  Mosse  and 
ZuNTZ^  have  recently  made  objections  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  last 
statement,  and  it  follows  from  the  various  researches  on  this  question  that 
when  disturbing  influences  are  prevented,  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein 
is  only  ver>^  httle  richer  in  sugar  than  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein. 

Although  Seegen  energetically  espouses  the  doctrine  of  Bernard  sls  to 
the  \ital  sugar  fonnation  in  the  liver,  still  he  de\'iates  essentially  from 
Bernard  in  that  he  claims  the  sugar  is  not  deri%^ed  from  the  glycogen. 
According  to  Seegen,  the  sugar  is  formed  from  protein  and  fat.  His  older 
idea,  that  tins  protein  was  peptone,  he  has  discarded.  Of  importance  for 
the  study  of  the  sugar  formation  in  the  liver  is,  on  the  contrar)%  the  fact 
that  Seegen  has  found  a  substance  in  the  liver,  besides  glycogen,  wliich 
yields  dextrose  on  heating  with  dilute  acids.  He,  in  connection  with 
Neimann,  has  isolated  this  substance  in  the  form  of  a  nitrogenous  carbo- 
hydrate. O.  Simon  ^  has  also  recently  Isolated  from  the  liver  a  proteose- 
like  substance  which  reduces  directly  and  yields  a  fermentable  sugar  on 
boiling  with  acids,  and  this  sugar  gives  an  osazone  melting  at  lOO"^. 

Seegen  claims  to  have  shown  a  formation  of  sugar  from  fat  by  a  direct 
experiment  with  survi%ing  liver  tissue.  Certain  investigations  of  Weiss 
seem  to  substantiate  this  \'iew,  while  other  experiments  of  Montuori,  Abder- 
HALDEN,  and  Rona  and  Hesse  contradict  this  assumption.     Hildesheim  and 

*  In  regard  to  the  literaturo  see  Pick,  Hofmeistcr's  Beitrage,  3. 

'Seegen,  Die  ZufkerlDildung,  etc.,  and  Centnilbl  f,  Physiol,  10,  497  and  822; 
Zuntz,  ibid, J  561;   Mosse,  PSitgcr*a  Arch.,  63;    Bing,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  U. 

*  Seegen,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol,  1903;  Seegen  and  Neimann.  Wicn.  Sitzuncs- 
ber,  112  (1^03);  Simon,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  49.  (See  glucothiomc  acid, 
page  285. ) 
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Leathes^  have  made  experiments  with   liver  pulp   which   indicate  the 
reverse,  i.e.,  the  formation  of  fat  from  glycogen. 

The  circimistance  that  the  blood-sugar  rapidly  sinks  to  }-J  of  its  orig- 
inal quantity,  or  even  disappears  when  the  liver  is  cut  out  of  the  circulation, 
speaks  for  a  vital  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  (Seegen,  Bock  and 
Hoffmann;  Kaufmann;  Tangl  and  Harley;  Pavy).  In  geese  whose 
livers  were  removed  from  the  circulation,  Minkowski  found  no  sugar  in 
the  blood  after  a  few  hours.  On  removing  the  liver  from  the  circulation 
by  tying  all  the  vessels  to  and  from  the  organ,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  on  drawing  is  not  increased  (Schenck  2).  We  shall  also  learn  shortly 
of  certain  poisons  and  operative  changes  which  may  cause  an  abundant 
elimination  of  sugar,  but  only  when  the  liver  contains  glycogen.  If  we  re- 
call the  fact  shown  by  Rohmann  and  Bial  ^  that  the  lymph  as  well  as  the 
blood  contains  a  diastatic  enzyme,  then  several  reasons  speak  for  the  view 
of  Bernard  that  the  post-mortem  formation  of  sugar  from  the  glycogen 
in  the  liver  is  a  continuation  of  the  vital  process. 

The  relationship  of  the  sugar  eliminated  in  the  urine  under  certain 
conditions,  such  as  in  diabetes  mellitus,  certain  intoxications,  lesions  of 
the  nervous  system,  etc.,  to  the  glycogen  of  the  li\ier  is  also  an  important 
question. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  book  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  various  views  in  regard  to  glycosuria  and  diabetes.  The  appear- 
ance of  dextrose  in  the  urine  is  a  symptom  which  may  have  essentially 
different  causes,  depending  upon  different  circumstances.  Only  a  few  of 
the  most  important  points  will  be  mentioned. 

The  blood  contains  always  about  an  average  of  1.5  p.  m.,  while  the 
urine  has  in  it  at  most  only  traces  of  dextrose.  When  the  quantity  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  rises  to  3  p.  m.  or  above,  then  sugar  passes  into  the  urine.  The 
kidneys  have  the  property  to  a  certain  extent  of  preventing  the  passage  of 
blood-sugar  into  the  urine;  and  it  follows  from  this  that  an  elimination 
of  sugar  in  the  urine  may  be  caused  partly  by  a  reduction  or  suppression 
of  this  above-mentioned  activity,  and  partly  also  by  an  abnormal  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood. 

The  first  seems,  according  to  v.  Merino  and  Minkowski,  to  be  the 
case  in  phlorhizin  diabetes,  v.  Merino  has  found  that  a  strong  glycosuria 
appears  in  man  and  animals  on  the  administration  of  the  glucoside  phlor- 

*  Weiss,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  24;  Montuori,  Maly's  Jahresb.,  26;  Abder- 
halden  and  Bona,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41;  Hesse,  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u. 
Therap.,  1;   Hildesheim  and  Leathes,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  31. 

'  Seegen,  Bock,  and  Hoffmann,  see  Seegen,  1.  c.;  Kaufmann,  Arch,  de  Phjrsiol.  (5), 
8;  Tangl  and  Harley,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  61;  Pavy,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  29;  Minkowski, 
Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  21;  Schenck,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  67. 

*  See  foot-note  4,  p.  295. 
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hizin.  The  sugar  eliminated  is  not  derived  from  the  glucoside  alone.  It 
is  formed  in  the  animal  body,  and  in  fact,  at  least  on  prolonged  starvation, 
from  the  protein  substances  of  the  body.  The  quantity  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  is  not  increased^  but  rather  diminished,  in  phlorliizin  diabetes  (Min- 
kowski), but  this  is  disputed  by  Pavt.  This  last  investigator  found, 
although  only  to  a  slight  degree,  that  the  sugar  in  the  blood  was  increased, 
but  he  holds  the  same  view  that  v.  Mering  does,  that  phlorhizin  diabetes 
is  a  kidney  diabetes.  That  after  extirpation  of  the  kidney  in  phlorhizin 
diabetics  no  rise  in  the  blood-sugar  is  observ^ed,  and  that  after  the  injection 
of  phlorhizin  in  the  renal  arter}^  of  one  side  the  urine  secretM  by  this  kidney 
contains  sugar  sooner  and  more  abundantly  than  the  urine  from  the  other 
kidney  (Zuntz),  speaks  in  favor  of  this  \iew.  The  experiments  especially 
performed  by  Pavy,  Brodie,  and  Siau  *  upon  blood  containing  phloriiizin 
and  surviving  kidneys  also  indicate  the  same,  namely,  that  the  phlorluzin  aets 
upon  the  kidneys.  While  v.  JIering  believes  in  an  increased  permeability 
of  the  kidneys  for  sugar,  produced  by  the  phlorhizin,  Pavti'  is,  on  the  con- 
iTsiry,  of  the  opinion  that  the  kidneys,  under  the  influence  of  the  phlorhizin, 
spMt  off  sugar  from  a  substance  circulating  in  the  blood,  perhaps  from  a 
proteid  v^ith  loosely  combined  carbohydrate  groups. 

With  the  exception  of  phlorhizin  diabetes,  which  is  dependent,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinar>^  views*  upon  a  change  or  special  processes  in  the  kidneys, 
and  in  which  no  essential  rise  in  the  blood-sugar  occurs,  all  other  forms  of 
glycosuria  or  dial jetes,  as  far  as  known  at  present,  depend  on  a  hypcrglwcmma^ 

A  hy|>ergluciemia  may  be  caused  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  caused, 
for  example,  by  the  introduction  of  more  sugar  than  the  body  can  destroy. 

The  abihty  of  the  animal  body  to  assimilate  the  different  varieties 
of  sugar  has  naturally  a  limit.  If  too  much  sugar  is  introduced  into  the 
intestinal  tract  at  one  time,  so  that  the  so-called  assimilation  limit  (see 
Chapter  IX,  on  absorption)  is  overreached,  then  the  excess  of  absorbed 
sugar  passes  into  the  urine*  Thb  form  of  gl3^cosuria  is  called  alitnentary 
glycosuria,^  and  it  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  more  sugar  into  the  blood 
than  the  liver  and  other  organs  can  destroy. 


^  In  regard  to  the  literftturo  oa  phlorhizin  diabetes  see  v.  Mering,  Zeitechr,  f.  klin. 
Med.,  14  and  lli;  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  31;  Moritz  and  Prausnitz, 
Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologie,  27  and  2^;  Kiilz  and  Wright,  ibid.,  27,  181;  Cremer  and  Hitter, 
ibid.,  28  and  2t>;  Ck>ntejean,  Compt  rend,  de  boc.  bioL,  tH;  L^i^k,  Zeitschr,  f.  Biologic, 
30;  Levene,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  17;  Favy,  jbid.f  20|  and  with  Brodie  and  Siau,  29; 
ArteagBt  Ainer  Joura,  of  Phy*!iol.,  G;  O,  Loewi,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path,  u.  Pharm.,  47; 
N.  ZuntK,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u,)  PhysioL.  1S95;  Stiles  and  Lusk,  Amer.  Joiini.  of  PhyeioL, 
10;  Cremer,  Ergebnisse  der  PhysioL,  1,  Abt.  1,  and  the  monographs  upon  diabetes* 

*  In  regard  to  ahmentary  glycosuria  see  Moritz,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  10,  which  also 
contains  the  older  hterature;  B.  Rosenberg,  Ueber  dtm  Vorkomnien  der  aliment&reQ 
Glykosurie,  etc,  {Inaug.-Dissert.  Berlin,  1S97);  van  Oondt,  Miinck  meti.  Wochen- 
fichr.,  1898;  v.  Noorden,  Die  Zuckerkrankheit,  3.  Aufl.,  190L 
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As  the  liver  cannot  transform  into  glycogen  all  the  sugar  which  comes 
to  it  in  alimentary  glycosuria,  it  is  possible  that  a  glycosuria  may  be  pro- 
duced also  under  pathological  conditions,  even  by  a  moderate  amount  of 
carbohydrate  (100  grams  dextrose),  which  a  healthy  person  could  overcome. 
This  is  the  case,  among  others,  in  various  affections  of  the  cerebral  system 
and  in  certain  chronic  poisonings.  Certain  observers  include  the  Ughter 
forms  of  diabetes  in  this  class  of  glycosuria. 

We  differentiate  between  light  and  severe  forms  of  diabetes.  In  the 
first  the  urine  contains  sugar  only  when  carbohydrates  are  taken  as  food, 
while  in  the  other  case  the  urine  contains  sugar  even  with  food  entirely 
free  from  carbohydrates.  According  to  the  views  of  several  investigators, 
in  light  forms  of  diabetes  the  liver  is  incapable  of  transforming  into 
glycogen  all  the  carbohydrates  introduced,  or  to  utilize  this  glycogen  in  a 
normal  way,  and  the  activity  of  the  liver-cells  is  also  reduced  or  changed  in  . 
these  cases. 

A  hyperglucaemia  which  passes  into  a  glycosuria  may  also  be  brought 
about  by  an  excessive  formation  of  sugar  from  the  glycogen  and  other 
substances  within  the  animal  body. 

The  so-called  fiqdre^  and  also  probably  those  glycosurias  which  occur 
after  other  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  belong  to  the  above  group  of 
glycosurias.  The  glycosuria  produced  on  poisoning  with  carbon  monox- 
ide, adrenalin,  curare,  strychnine,  morphine,  etc.,  also  belongs  to  this  group. 
That  the  glycosuria  produced  in  certain  cases,  as  after  fiqdre,  is  due 
to  an  increased  transformation  of  the  glycogen  follows  from  the  fact  that 
no  glycosuria  appears,  under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances,  when 
the  liver  has  been  previously  made  free  from  glycogen  by  starvation  or 
other  means.  In  other  cases,  as  in  carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  the  sugar 
is  probably  derived  from  the  proteins,  because  glucosuria  occurs  only  in 
those  cases  where  the  poisoned  animal  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of  protein 
at  its  disposal  (Straub  and  Rosenstein  i).  Protein  starvation  with  a 
simultaneously  abundant  supply  of  carbohydrates  causes  this  glycosuria  to 
disapf)ear. 

A  hyperglucsemia  with  glycosuria  may  also  be  caused  by  a  decreased 
ability  of  the  animal  body  to  consume  or  destroy  the  sugar.  In  this  case 
the  sugar  must  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  the  formation  of  severe  cases 
of  diabetes  mellitus  is  now  generally  explained  by  this  process. 

The  inability  of  diabetics  to  destroy  or  consume  the  sugar  does  not 
seem  to  be  connected  with  any  decrease  in  the  oxidative  energy  of  the 
cells.    The  oxidative  processes  are   not  diminished  generally  in  diabetics 

*  See  Dock,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  5;  Bock  and  Hoffmann,  Exp.  Studien  iiber  Diabetes 
(Berlin,  1874);  G.  Bernard,  Legons  siir  le  diab^te  (Paris);  T.  Araki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  16,  351;  Straub,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  38;  Rosenstein,  ibid.,  40; 
Pfluger,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  96. 
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(ScHULTZEN,  Nenckj  and  SmBER^},  and  tliis  has  recently  been  srubetan- 
iiated  by  Baum<jartex.  Tliis  latter  investigator  made  experiraeots  with 
several  bodies  which  on  account  of  their  aldehyde  nature  were  closely 
related  to  sugar  or  were  cleavage  or  oxidation  products  of  the  same, 
namely,  glucuronic  acid,  rf-glucooic  a<?id,  d-saccharic  acid,  glucosamine, 
mucic  acid,  and  others,  and  he  found  that  diabetics  destroyed  or  burnt  these 
bodies  to  the  same  extent  as  healthy  individuals.  Besides  tliis  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  two  varieties  of  sugar,  dextrose  and  levuloee,  which 
are  oxidized  ^ith  the  same  readiness^  act  differentl}^  in  diabetics.  Accord- 
ing to  Kvhz  and  other  investigators  le\Tilose  is,  contrary  to  dextrose, 
utilized  to  a  great  extent  in  the  organism,  and  may,  according  to  MrNKOWSKi,^ 
even  cause  a  deposit  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  in  animals  with  pancreas 
diabetes  (see  below).  The  combustion  of  protein  and  fat  takes  place  as 
in  healthy  subjects,  and  the  fat  is  completely  burned  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  water*  In  this  diabetes  the  ability  of  the  cells  to  utilize  especially 
the  dextrose  suffers  diminution,  and  the  explanation  of  this  has  been 
sought  in  the  fact  that  the  desctrose  is  not  previously  split  before  com- 
bustion. 

CO 

The  variation  in  the  respiratory  quotient,  i.e.,  the  relation  -~j  seems 

to  show  an  insufficiency  of  the  dextrose  combustion  in  the  tissues  in  diabetes. 
As  T^ill  \ye  thoroughly  explained  in  a  following  chapter,  .this  quotient  is 
greater  the  more  carbohydrates  are  burnt  in  the  body,  and  it  is  correspond- 
ingly smaller  when  protein  and  fat  are  chiefly  burnt.  The  investigations 
of  Leo,  HaiNRIOT,  Weintraud  and  Layes,^  and  others  have  shown  that 
in  severe  cases  of  diabetes,  in  the  starving  condition  the  low  quotient  is 
not  raised  after  partaking  of  dextrose,  as  in  healthy  individuals,  but  that 
it  is  raised  after  feeding  le\iilose,  which  is  also  of  value  to  diabetics  (Weix- 
TRAUn  and  La\^s).  The  poverty  of  the  organs  and  tissues  of  dia1>etic3 
in  glycogen  shows  that  not  only  is  the  comljustion  of  the  dextrose  dimin- 
ished, but  also  the  transformation  of  the  same  into  glycogen,  and  its  valu- 
ation as  a  whole  is  decreased. 

There  are  also  certain  investigators  who  consider  that  diabetes  is  due 
to  an  increased  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver — a  view  which  has  received 
some  support  in  the  artificially  produced  pancreatic  diabetes. 

The  investigations  of  Minkowski,  v,  Merino,  Domexicis,  and  later 


*  Schuhzen,  Berl  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1S72;  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Joum.  f.  prakt. 
Chem.  {N.  F.),  26,  35;  Baiimgarten,  '' Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntnisa  des  Diabetes  mel- 
litus,"  Habilitationsschrift,  also  Zeit^chr.  f.  exp.  Path,  u-  Therap,,  2,  1905, 

'  Kiilz,  Beitriige  zur  Path.  ii.  Therap.  des  Diab^t^  mellitus  (Marburg,  1874),  1; 
Weintraud  and  Laves,  Ztsitachr.  f.  physiol.  Oiem.,  19;  Haycraft,  ibid.\  Minkowski, 
Arch,  r  exp.  Path,  u,  Fharm.,  31. 

•  See  V.  Noi>rden,  Die  Ziickerkrankheit,  3.  Aufl.,  I90L 
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of  many  other  investigators  ^  have  shown  that  a  true  diabetes  of  a  severe 
kind  is  caused  by  the  total  or  nearly  total  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  of 
many  animals,  especially  dogs.  As  in  man  in  severe  forms  of  diabetes, 
so  also  in  dogs  with  pancreatic  diabetes,  an  abundant  elimination  of  sugar 
takes  place  even  on  the  complete  exclusion  of  carbohydrates  from  the 
food. 

Artificial  pancreas  diabetes  may,  at  least  in  cases  where  the  pancreas 
has  not  been  completely  extirpated,  present  exactly  the  same  conditions 
as  diabetes  in  man,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  the  cause  of  this  diabetes. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  in  pancreas  diabetes  a  diminished  consumption 
of  sugar  takes  place;  but  there  are  several  investigators  who  are  of  another 
opinion  and  who  explain  this  form  of  diabetes  as  due  at  least  not  entirely 
to  a  diminished  combustion  of  sugar,  but  to  a  diseased  increase  in  the 
sugar  formation.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  pancreatic  gland  exerts  on 
the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  a  regulating  action  which  is  absent  on 
the  extirpation  of  the  gland. 

Many  important  observations  show  that  a  close  relation  exists  between 
the  liver  and  pancreas  diabetes.  Pflijger  has  also  shown  that  especially 
in  diabetes  produced  by  Sandmeyer's  method  (partial  extirpation  with 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  remains  of  the  gland  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
when  the  animal  remains  alive  for  a  longer  time  than  after  total  extir- 
pation) the  liver  does  not  lose  weight,  although  the  total  weight  of  the 
animal  diminishes  greatly,  while  in  starvation  without  diabetes  the  liver 
loses  weight  more  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  Pfluger  concludes 
from  this  that  the  liver  in  diabetes  works  actively  and  is  the  most 
important  seat  of  production  of  diabetic  sugar. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  pancreas  acts  in  the  formation  or  the  de- 
struction of  sugar,  and  we  have  essentially  two  contradictory  views  on 
this  subject.  According  to  one  view  the  action  is  of  a  nervous  kind,  while 
the  other  view  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  internal  secretion  of  special 
bodies  which  in  an  unknown  manner  perhaps  act  upon  the  nerve  centres 
and  regulate  the  formation  or  the  destruction  of  sugar.  The  assumption 
of  an  internal  secretion  is  rather  generally  accepted  and  is  based  on 
the  investigations  of  Minkowski,  H6don,  Lanceraux,  Thiroloix,  and 
others  ^  upon  the  action  of  the  subcutaneous  transplantation  of  the  gland. 
According  to  these  investigations  a  subcutaneously  transplanted  piece  of 

'  See  Minkowski,  Untersuchungen  iiber  Diabetes  mellitus  nach  Exstirpation  des 
Pankreas  (Leipzig,  1893);  v.  Noorden,  Die  Zuckerkrankheit  (Berlin,  1901),  which 
contains  a  very  copious  index  of  the  literature.  In  regard  to  diabetes  see  also  CI. 
Bernard,  Lemons  sur  le  diab^te  (Paris);  Seegen,  Die  Zuckerbildung  im  Thierkdrper 
(Berlin,  1890),  and  Pfluger,  Das  Glykogen,  2.  Aufl.,  1905. 

*  See  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  31;  H6don,  Diabdte  pancr^tique, 
Travaux  de  Physiologic  (Laboratoire  de  Montpellier,  1898),  and  the  works  on  diabetes. 
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the  gland  can  completely  perforin  the  functions  of  the  pancreas  as  to  the 
sugar  exchange  and  the  sugar  elimination,  because  on  the  removal  of  the 
intra-alxlominal  piece  of  gland  the  animal  in  this  case  does  not  become 
diabetic.  But  if  the  subcutaneously  embedded  piece  of  pancreas  is  then 
subsequently  removed,  an  active  elimination  of  sugar  appears  immediately, 
Pflugee  has  made  important  objections  to  the  force  of  proof  in  these 
experiments* 

This  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas  has  in  recent  times  been  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  so-called  islands  of  Langerhans;  but  no 
positive  results  have  been  obtained  in  this  connection.^  We  are  also  not 
acquainted  with  the  kind  of  active  substance  here  formed* 

The  glycolytic  profierty  of  the  blood  as  shown  by  Lupine  was  con- 
sidered for  a  time  to  be  due  to  a  glycoh-tic  enzyme  formed  in  the  pancreas, 
and  pancreas  diabetes  used  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  action 
of  this  enzyme  was  removed  when  the  gland  was  extirpated.  This  gly- 
colysis is  not  sufficient,  even  if  it  is  derived  from  the  pancreas,  to  explain 
the  transformation  of  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  body,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  sugar  we  are  ako  obligetl  to  accept  a  glycolysis  in  the  organs 
and  tissues.  The  views  in  regard  to  this  glycolysis  differ  in  certain  points. 
According  to  one  \iew  (Spitzer  and  otheis)  special  oxidases  are  active 
in  the  glycolysis,  while  another  view  (Stoklasa)  considers  the  glycolysis 
as  analogous  to  alcoholic  fermentation,  where  we  have  processes  brought 
on  by  special  tissue  zymases  {see  Chapter  I). 

Another  important  question  is  whether  one  organ  can  bring  about 
glycolysis  or  whether  a  combination  of  organs  is  required*  Cohnheim 
has  found  that  a  cell-free  fluid  can  be  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  pan- 
creas and  muscle,  which  destroys  dextrose,  while  the  pancreas  alone  does 
not  have  this  action  and  the  muscle  oaly  to  a  slight  extent.  The  pan- 
creas does  not  contain,  according  to  Cohnheim,  a  glycolytic  enzyme,  but 
i*sut»stant«  resistant  to  boiling  temperatures,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  which,  like  an  amboceptor,  activates  a  glycolytic  proenzyme 
which  exists  in  the  muscle  fluid,  but  which  is  inactive  alone  and  which 
retards  glycolysis  when  it  exists  in  excess.  De  Meyer  holds  a  nearly 
similar  view;  but  with  this  exception,  that  he  does  not  consider  that  the 
activating  substance  comes  from  the  muscles  but  from  the  leucocytes- 
LUPINE 2  has  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  pancreas  does  not  have 
a  direct  glycolytic  action  by  internal  secretion^  but  more  likely  by  the 
glycolysis  encouraged  by  the  action  of  cell  protoplasm. 


» See  Diamare  and  Kubiabko^  Centralbl.  f.  PhysioL»  IS,  and  Diamarc,  ibui,,  19, 
Renxiie,  ibid.,  18;  Sauerbecli,  Vixthow^a  Arch.j  177. 

'  Cchnheim,  Zeilichr.  f.  pliytid.  Chera.,  3U,  42,  43,  uDd  47;  Dc  Mejer,  Arcb  mi^rn. 
de  Fhysiali  2,  cited  from  Biochem.  Ceatralbl.,  «S, 
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The  statements  of  Cohnheim  have  not  been  fully  confirmed  by  other 
investigators.  On  the  contrary,  several  investigators,  Stoklasa  and 
coUabortttors,  Feinschmidt,  Arnheim  and  Rosenbaum,  and  Braunstein,^ 
could  not  detect  any  glycolytic  activity  either  in  the  pancreas  alone  or 
in  muscles  and  other  organs  alone  (with  the  exclusion  of  bacteria).  The 
liver  also  belongs  to  these  organs,  in  which,  it  must  be  remarked,  the  gly- 
colytically  active  substance  has  been  absent  in  severe  cases  of  diabetes. 
Ck)HNH£iM's  statements  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  substantiated  in  part 
by  Abnheili  and  Rosenbaum  and  B.  Hirsch,  who  find  that  the  pancreas 
has  the  power  of  raising  the  glycolytic  action  of  the  liver  and  the  muscles. 
On  the  other  hand,  Glaus  and  Embden  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
activating  action  of  the  pancreas  upon  muscle-juice,  but  according  to 
Cohnheim  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  these  investigators  added 
too  large  quantities  of  pancreas,  whereby  thb  retarding  action  came  into 
effect.  No  positive  conclusions  on  the  mode  of  action  of  the  pancreas 
in  sugar  destruction  or  sugar  formation  can  be  drawn  from  these  con- 
tradictory statements. 

Where  does  the  sugar  eliminated  in  diabetes  originate?  Does  it  depend 
entirely  upon  the  carbohydrates  of  the  food  or  the  store  of  carbohydrate 
m  the  body,  or  has  the  body  the  power  of  producing  sugar  from  other 
material?  To  Lijthje  belongs  the  credit  for  positively  deciding  this 
question.  He  has  made  experiments  on  dogs  with  pancreas  diabetes,  in 
which  on  a  protein  diet  free  from  carbohydrates  so  much  sugar  was  elim- 
inated that  it  could  not  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  store  of  glycogen 
or  other  carbohydrate-containing  substances  in  the  body.  Similar  experi- 
ments have  also  been  performed  later  by  PFLtJGER,^  and  the  power  of  the 
animal  body  to  produce  sugar  from  non-carbohydrate  material  is  now 
definitely  proven. 

Is  this  sugar  produced  from  protein  or  fat,  or  from  both?  This  ques- 
tion so  far  has  not  been  answered,  and  it  is  the  subject  of  continuous  dis- 
pute. It  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  an  exhaustive  and  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  question  in  a  text-book,  and  we  will  only  mention  briefly 
certain  of  the  most  important  observations  and  historical  points. 

The  largest  amount  of  sugar  which  we  can  obtain  theoretically  from 
protein  is  8  grams  of  sugar  from  1  gram  of  protein  nitrogen  if  we  admit  that 
all  the  carbon  of  the  protem,  with  the  exception  of  that  necessary  to  form 
ammonium  carbonate,  is  used  for  the  formation  of  sugar.    The  actual  rela- 

*  Stoklasa  and  collaborators,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  17,  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch., 
S6  and  88;  FeiD6chmidt,  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  4;  Hirsch,  ibid,;  Glaus  and  Embden, 
ibid.,  6;  ArDbeim  and  Rosenbaum,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbyeiol.  Cbem.,  40;  Braunsteio, 
Zeitscbr  i  klin.  Med..  51. 

*  Lutbje.  DeuUcb  Arob  f.  klin.  Med.,  79,  and  Ffliiger's  Arcb.,  106;  Ffluger, 
PfliigerV  Arrb    108 
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tion  between  dextrose  and  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  i.e.,  the  quotient  D:N^  has 
been  repeatedly  determined  in  various  forms  of  diabetes.  In  a  largp  number 
of  cases  this  has  been  found  to  te  equal  to  2.8  to  3.S.  It  may  undergo 
considerable  variation,  and  in  certain  cases  it  may  indeed  be  lower  than  1 
as  well  as  higher  than  8.  From  these  quotients  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  as  to  the  anniunt  of  sugar  formed,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  sugar, 
but  according  to  the  \iews  of  Hammarstex  such  conclusions  are  mostly 
very  uncertain.  The  sugar  eliminated  by  the  urine  represents  the  differ- 
ence between  the  total  sugar  production  of  the  body  and  the  quantity 
of  sngai*  burned  or  utilized.  Only  under  the  snjiposition  that  the  body 
cannot  bum  or  utilize  any  sugar  is  the  sugar  of  the  urine  a  measure  of 
the  quantity  of  sugar  produced;  it  is  not  known  how  far  this  supposition 
can  be  applied  in  the  varioas  forms  of  diabetes.  Still  several  observa- 
tions seem  to  show  that  in  the  different  forms  of  diabetes  variable  amounts 
of  the  sugar  arc  burned ^  A  sugar  formation  from  fat  can  be  presumed  only 
when  the  quotient  is  specially  high. 

The  property  of  protein  of  increasing  the  elimination  of  sugar  is  con- 
sidered as  an  irajwrtant  proof  of  the  formation  of  sugar  from  protein.  In 
this  regard  those  exjieriments  are  of  special  interest  in  wliich  the  diabetic 
animal  is  allowed  to  starve  until  the  urine  is  poor  in  sugar  or  indeed  free 
from  sugar,  and  then  by  feeding  with  protein  an  abundant  elimination  of 
sugar  is  produced.  If  we  do  not  want  to  accept  in  this  case  that  the  pro- 
teini  but  rather  the  fat,  was  the  material  from  which  the  sugar  was  pro- 
duced, still  we  must  admit  either  of  a  sugar-sparing  action  due  to  protein 
or  of  a  strong  sugar  formation  from  fat,  incited  by  the  protein. 

A  sparing  in  the  sense  that  the  protein  is  oxidized  instead  of  the  sugar, 
and  in  tliis  manner  prot-ects  it.  is  naturally  possible  only  under  the  sii[]k 
position  that  the  !>ody  can  burn  at  least  a  part  of  the  sugar^  otherwise 
there  would  be  nothing  to  spare  and  nothing  to  protect  from  burning. 
The  assumption  of  such  an  indirect  action  of  proteins  b  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  common  \iew  of  the  inability  of  the  bo<ly  to  bum  sugar  in 
diatetes.  Lutiije  ^  has  commtirucated  one  ex|>eriment  among  others,  in 
which  a  dog  with  pancreas  diabetes,  whose  weight  l^efore  stan^ation  was 
18  kilos,  with  nineteen  days*  star\'ation  climinat43d  an  average  of  10.4  grams 
sugar  for  the  last  six  days  of  starv^ation.  By  exclusive  protein  feeding 
the  quantity  of  sugar  per  day  could  be  raited  to  a  maximum  of  123.8  grams, 
and  as  average  it  was  97.5  gi-ams  for  the  ten  protein  days.  The  protein 
therefore  had  protected  daily  an  average  of  87  grams  sugar  from  burning, 
which  is  hardly  possible;  and  if  in  the  diabetic  animal  we  admit  of  this 
coasideral>le  power  of  burning  sugar  the  quotient  D:N  becomes  valuele^ 
as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  formed. 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  we  admit  of  an  indirect  action  of  proteins  in  that 
they  incite  a  sugar  formation  from  fat,  perhaps  by  a  certain  very  impor- 
tant increase  in  the  activity  of  the  liver,  we  are  opposed  by  the  great 
difficulty  that,  according  to  known  laws  of  metabolism,  the  proteins  do 
not  raise  the  fat  metabolism,  but  rather  diminish  it.  The  protein  dis- 
places a  corresponding  quantity  of  fat  from  the  metabolism,  and  if  the 
fat  was  the  only  source  of  sugar  then  in  this  case  we  would  expect  a 
diminished  elimination  of  sugar  instead  of  an  increased  one.  Nevertheless 
the  above  action  of  protein  upon  sugar  eUmination  is  much  more  easily 
explained  by  the  assumption  of  a  sugar  formation  from  protein  than  from  fat. 

The  action  of  monamino-acids  upon  the  carbohydrate  metabolism  has 
also  given  important  ground  for  the  assumption  of  a  sugar  formation  from  • 
protein.  That  a  deamidation  occurs  in  the  animal  body  was  shown  by 
the  older  observations  of  Baumann  and  Blendermann.  Further  proofs  of 
this  were  furnished  by  the  recent  investigations  of  Neuberg  and  Lang- 
STEIN,  where  in  feeding  experiments  with  alanine  they  found  abundance  of 
lactic  acid  in  urine,  and  finally  Lang  ^  has  shown  that  various  organs  in 
antiseptic  autolysis  have  the  power  of  deamidating  amides  and  amino-acids. 
As  from  amino-acids  by  deamidation  it  is  possible  to  produce  oxyfatty  acids 
according  to  the  formula  — CH.NH2+H20=— CH(0H)+NH3,  it  was  inter- 
esting to  test  the  action  of  amino-acids  upon  carbohydrate  metabolism. 
Several  investigations  have  been  carried  on  with  this  in  view,  such  as  those 
of  Langstein  and  Neuberg,  R.  Cohn  and  F.  Kraus,  which  have  shown 
a  very  probable  formation  of  carbohydrate  under  the  influence  of  amino- 
acids;  but  the  investigations  of  Embden  and  Salomon  and  of  Embden 
and  Almagia^  have  positively  shown  in  a  dog  without  a  pancreas  that 
the  amino-acids  can  bring  about  a  re-formation  of  carbohydrate.  It  is 
still  an  open  question  whether  the  amino-acids  are  only  indirectly  active 
in  this  or  whether  they  form  the  material  from  which  the  sugar  is  formed. 
In  general  we  consider  the  formation  of  sugar  with  amino-acids  as  inter- 
mediary bodies  as  very  probable. 

If  we  presume  a  formation  of  sugar  from  fat  we  must  differentiate 
between  the  two  components  of  neutral  fats,  that  is,  between  the  glycerine 
and  the  fatty  acids.  A  formation  of  sugar  from  glycerine  can  be  con- 
sidered as  proven  from  the  investigations  of  Cremer,  and  especially  those 
of  LiJTHJE,^  and  in  what  follows  we  will  discuss  only  the  formation  of 
sugar  from  the  fatty  acids.  - 

*  Baumann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4;  Blendermann,  ibid.,  6;  Neuberg  and 
Langstein,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1903,  Suppl.;  Lang,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  6. 

'Langstein  and  Neuberg,  1.  c;  Cohn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28;  F.  Kraus, 
Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1904;  Embden  and  Salomon,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  5  and 
(S,  and  with^Almagia,  ibid.j  7. 

^Cremer,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Gcs.  f.  Morph.  u.  Physiol.  Munchen,  1902;  Luthje, 
Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  80. 
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The  formation  of  sugar  from  fat  seems  to  occur  in  the  plant  kingdom, 
and  as  the  chemical  processes  in  the  animal  and  plant  life  are  in  principle 
the  same  it  makes  the  possibility  of  a  sugar  formation  from  fat  very 
probable.  Such  an  origin  of  sugar  in  the  animal  body  is  accepted  by 
many  investigators,  esj^ecially  by  Pfluger  and  several  French  obser\-ers, 
among  whom  we  must  specially  mention  Chauveau  and  K.\UFiL^NN*^ 

Where  food  as  free  from  carbohydrate  as  possible  is  taken,  the  quo- 
tient D;N  is  liigh,  i.e.^  higher  than  8,  as  well  as  when  the  quantity  of  sugar 
is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  accountetl  for  by  the  calculated  protein 
(and  carbohydrate)  metabolism,  then  if  the  observations  are  otherwise  free 
from  error  we  can  admit  of  a  formation  of  sugar  from  fat.  Several  such 
cases  of  diabetes  in  man  have  been  published  (Rumpf,  Rosekqvist,  Mohr^ 
V.  NooRDEN,  and  others),  and  also  in  animals  (Hartooh  and  Schumm).^ 
AJthough  these  researches  are  not  fully  conclusive,  still  certain  of  them 
Indicate  a  probable  formation  of  sugar  from  fat.  We  also  have  several 
conditions  wliich  indicate  the  same,  namely,  that  in  phlorhizin  diabetes 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  liver-glycogen  the  fat  whicli  migrates  to  the 
liver  serves  as  material  for  the  formation  of  sugar  (Pfluger);  still  this  is 
not  sufficient  iis  a  positive  proof. 

Starting  with  the  quotient  D:N,  which  he  sets  at  3.67,  IL^gnus-Levy 
has  calculated  the  quantity  of  oxygen  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the 
protein,  provided  the  sugar  was  formed  therefrom,  and  also  the  quantity 
of  carbon  dioxide  produced,  i.e,,  the  respiratory^  quotient  for  these  cases. 
On  comparison  of  these  results  with  the  low  respiratory  quotient  observed 
in  diabetics,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sugar  is  derived  from  the 
protein.  PflugeRj^  who  has  made  a  different  calculation,  comes  to  an 
entirely  different  result,  and  considers  that  the  low  values  for  the  respira^ 
tory  quotient  in  diabetes  are  positive  proof  that  the  sugar  is  not  formed 
from  the  proteins,  but  from  the  fats.  As  the  quotient  D:N  is  not  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  formed,  and  as  we  cannot,  for 
the  present,  exactly  measure  the  quantity  of  oxygen  necessar>^  for  the 
formation  of  sugar  from  the  protein,  Hammarsten  believes  that  it  is  just 
as  impossible  to  conclude  from  the  respirator)^  quotient  that  sugar  is 
formed  from  the  fats  as  from  the  proteids. 

We  have  no  exact  proofs  of  a  sugar  formation  from  fat  or  from  protein 
alone,  nevertheless  we  have  proofs  of  the  possibility  of  a  formation  from 
both  of  these.    There  is  really  no  objection  to  the  assumption  that  the  body 


*  Kaufmann.  Arch.  L  PhysioL  (5),  H,  where  Chauveau's  work  is  cited. 

'  Rumpf,  BerL  kiln.  Wochenschr.,  1899;  Rosc^nqvist,  ibid.;  Mohr,  ibid.,  1901;  v, 
Koorden,  Die  Zuckerkratiklieit,  3,  Aufl.,  Berlin,  1901;  Hartogh  and  Schumni,  Arch,  L 
Path.  u.  Pharm.,  45,  See  also  the  works  of  O.  Loewi,  ihid.^  17,  and  Lusk,  Zeitachr.  f- 
Biologic,  42. 

*  MagD US-Levy,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  56;    Pfluger,  Pfliiger^s  Arch.,  10*8. 
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has  the  power  of  producing  sugar  from  protein  as  well  as  from  fat.  The 
observations  on  the  formation  of  sugar  or  on  the  carbohydrate  metabolism 
in  diabetes  do  not  give  any  positive  explanations  as  to  the  question  whether 
proteins  are  direct  glycogen-f ormers  or  not. 


The  Bile  and  its  Formation. 

By  the  establishment  of  a  biliary  fistula,  an  operation  which  was  first 
performed  by  Schwann  in  1844  and  which  has  been  improved  lately  by 
Dastre  and  Pawlow/  it  is  possible  to  study  the  secretion  of  the  bile.  This 
secretion  is  continuous,  but  with  varying  intensity.  It  takes  place  under 
a  very  low  pressure;  therefore  an  apparently  unimportant  hindrance  in  the 
outfiow  of  the  bile,  namely,  a  stoppage  of  mucus  in  the  e3dt,  or  the  secretion 
of  large  quantities  of  viscous  bile,  may  cause  stagnation  and  absorption  of 
the  bile  by  means  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  (absorption  icterus). 

The  quantity  of  bile  secreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours  in  dogs  can  be 
exactly  determined.  The  quantity  secreted  by  different  animals  varies, 
and  the  limits  are  2.9-36.4  grams  of  bile  per  kilo  of  weight  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.2 

The  statements  as  to  the  extent  of  bile  secretion  in  man  are  few  and 
not  to  be  depended  on.  Ranke  foimd  (using  a  method  which  b  not  free 
from  criticism)  a  secretion  of  14  grams  of  bile  with  0.44  gram  of  solids  per 
kilo  in  twenty-four  hours.  Nobl-Paton,  Mayo-Robson,  Hammarsten, 
Pfafp  and  Balch,  and  Brand  ^  have  found  a  variation  between  514  and 
1083  c.c.  per  twenty-  four  hours.  Such  determinations  are  of  doubtful  value, 
because  in  most  cases  it  follows  from  the  composition  of  the  collected  bile 
that  the  fluid  is  not  the  result  of  a  secretion  of  normal  liver  bile. 

The  quantity  of  bile  secreted  is,  however,  as  specially  shown  by  Stadel- 
mann,*  subject  to  such  great  variation  even  imder  physiological  conditions 
that  the  study  of  those  circumstances  which  influence  the  secretion  is  very 
difficult  and  imcertain.  The  contradictory  statements  by  different  investi- 
gators may  probably  be  explained  by  this  fact. 

In  starvation  the  secretion  diminishes.    According  to  Lukjanow  and 

» Schwann,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1844;  Dastre,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  2; 
Pawlow,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol.,  1,  Abt.  1. 

'  In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  in  animals  see  Heidenhain,  Die  Gallenab- 
sondening,  in  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Physiol.,  5,  and  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus  imd 
seine  verschiedenen  Formen  (Stuttgart,  1891). 

•  Ranke,  Die  Blutvertheilung  und  der  ThStigkeitswechsel  der  Organe  (Leipzig, 
1871);  Noel-Paton,  Rep.  Lab.  Roy.  Coll.  Edinburgh,  3;  Mayo-Robson,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc, 
47;  Hammarsten,  Nova  Act.  Reg.  Soc.  Scient.  Upsala  (3),  16;  Pfaff  and  Balch,  Joum. 
of  Exp.  Med.,  1897;  Brand,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  90. 

*  Stadelmann,  Der  Icteriis,  etc.,  Stuttgart,  1891. 
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Albertoni/  under  these  conditions  the  absolute  quantity  of  solids  de- 
creases, while  the  relative  quantity  increases.  After  partaking  of  food  the 
secretion  increases  again.  The  statements  are  very  contradictory  in  regard 
to  the  time  necessarj^  after  partaking  of  food  before  the  secretion  reaches 
its  maximum.  After  a  careful  examination  and  compilation  of  all  the 
existing  statements  Heidenhain^  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  dogs 
the  curve  of  rapidity  of  secretion  shows  two  maxima,  the  first  at  the  third 
to  fifth  hour  and  the  second  at  the  thirteenth  to  fifteenth  hour  after  par- 
taking of  food.  According  to  B,'yiB6RA  the  time  when  the  maximum 
occurs  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  food.  With  carbohydrate  food  it 
is  two  to  three  hours,  after  protein  food  three  to  four  hours,  and  with  fat 
diet  it  is  five  to  seven  hours  after  feeding. 

According  to  the  older  statements,  the  proteins,  of  all  the  various  foods, 
cause  the  greatest  secretion  of  bile,  while  the  carbohydrates  diminish  the 
secretion,  or  at  least  excite  it  much  less  than  the  proteins.  This  coincides 
with  the  recent  observ^ations  of  B.4JiB£RA.^  The  authorities  are  by  no 
means  ageed  as  to  the  action  of  the  fats.  TVTiile  many  older  investigators 
have  not  observed  any  increase,  but  rather  the  reverse,  in  the  secretion  of 
bile  after  feeding  with  fats,  the  researches  of  Barbara  show  an  undoubted 
increase  in  the  secretion  of  bile  on  fat  feeding,  greater  even  than  after  car- 
bohydrate feeding.  According  to  RosExXBErg  olive-oil  is  a  strong  chola- 
gogue,  a  statement  which,  according  to  other  investigators — Mandelstamm, 
DoYON  and  Dufourt  ■*^is  not  sufficiently  proved. 

As  B.ARB^RA  has  shown,  a  close  relationship  exists  between  the  bile 
secretion  and  the  quantity  of  urea  formed,  as  an  increase  in  the  first  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  an  increase  of  the  latte*r.  The  bile  is,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  him,  a  product  of  disassimilation,  w^hose  quantity  rises  and  falls  with 
the  degree  of  activity  of  the  liver* 

The  question  whether  there  exist  special  medicinal  bodies,  so-called 
cholagogues,  which  have  a  specific  excitant  action  on  the  secretion  of  bile 
has  l>een  answered  in  very  different  ways.  Many,  especially  the  older 
investigators,  have  observed  an  increase  in  the  bile  secretion  after  the  use 
of  certain  therapeutic  agents,  such  as  calomel,  rhubarb,  jalap,  turpentine, 


'  L\ikjanow,  Zeitschr.  f.  physio L  Chem,,  IB;  Albertoni,  Recherehes  sur  la  s^r^tioD 
biliairc,  Turin,  1893. 

'  Hermann's  Handb..  5,  and  Staddmano,  Der  Icterus,  etc. 

'Centralbl  f.  Physirvl,  12  and  U. 

*  Barbara,  Bull,  delta  scienz.  meil.  tji  Bologna  (7),  5,  Maly's  Jahresber,  24,  and 
Centralbb  f.  Physiol.,  12  and  U\;  Rosenberg,  Pfluger^a  Arch.,  4H;  Mandelstanmi»  Ueber 
den  Einf^uss  einiger  Arzneimittel  auf  Sckretion  wnd  Zusammensetziing  der  Galle  (Dia- 
sert,  Dorpat,  1S9Q);  Doyon  and  Dufourt,  Arcli.  de  Physiol  (5),  U.  In  regard  to  the 
action  of  various  foods  on  the  secretion  of  bile  see  also  Hcidenhain,  1.  c. ;  Stadclmann, 
Der  Icterus;  and  Barbara,  1,  c 
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oBve-oil,  etc.;  while  others,  especially  the  more  recent  investigators,  have 
arrived  at  quite  opposite  results.  From  all  appearances  this  contradiction 
is  due  to  the  great  irregularity  of  the  normal  secretion,  which  might 
readily  cause  mistakes  in  tests  with  therapeutic  agents. 

Schiff's  view,  that  the  bile  absorbed  from  the  intestmal  canal  increases 
the  secretion  of  bile  and  hence  acts  as  a  cholagogue,  seems  to  be  a  positively 
proven  fact  by  the  investigations  of  several  experimenters.^  Sodium 
salicylate  is  also  perhaps  a  cholagogue  (Stadelmann,  Doyon  and 
Dufourt). 

Acids,  and  especially,  imder  normal  conditions,  hydrochloric  acid,  seem 
to  be  physiological  excitants  for  bile  secretion.  According  to  Falloise 
and  Fleig  the  acids  act  upon  the  duodenum  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
jejunimi,  and  the  action  is  brought  about  by  a  secretin  formation  similar 
to  the  action  of  acids  upon  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  (see  Chapter 
IX).  According  to  Falloise  ^  chloral  hydrate  introduced  into  the  duo- 
denum causes  a  secretion  of  bile  in  an  analogous  manner  by  the  aid  of  a 
special  chloral  secretin. 

The  bile  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  liver-cells  and  the  so-called 
mucus  which  is  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  biliary  passages  and  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  secretion  of  the  liver,  which 
is  generally  poorer  in  solids  than  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder,  is  thin  and 
clear,  while  the  bile  collected  in  the  gall-bladder  is  more  ropy  and  viscous 
on  account  of  the  absorption  of  water  and  the  admixture  of  "mucus,"  and 
cloudy  because  of  the  admixture  of  cells,  pigments,  and  the  like.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  varies  considerably,  bemg 
m  man  between  1.010  and  1.040.  Its  reaction  is  alkaline  to  litmus.  The 
color  changes  in  different  animals:  golden  yellow,  yellowish  brown,  olive- 
brown,  brownish  green,  grass-green,  or  bluish  green.  Bile  obtained  from 
an  executed  person  immediately  after  death  is  golden  yellow  or  yellow 
with  a  shade  of  brown.  Still  cases  occur  in  which  fresh  human  bile  from 
the  gall-bladder  has  a  green  color.  The  ordinary  post-mortem  bile  has 
a  variable  color.  The  bile  of  certain  animals  has  a  peculiar  odor;  for 
example,  ox-bile  has  an  odor  of  musk,  especially  on  warming.  The  taste 
of  bile  is  also  different  in  different  animals.  Human  as  well  as  ox  bile  has 
a  bitter  taste,  with  a  sweetish  after-taste.  The  bile  of  the  pig  and  rabbit 
has  an  intensely  persistent  bitter  taste.  On  heating  bile  to  boiling  it  does 
not  coagulate.     It  contains  (in  the  ox)  only  traces  of  true  mucin,  and  its 

*  Schiff,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  3.  See  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus,  and  the  dissertations  of 
his  pupils,  especially  Winteler,  *' Experiraen telle  Beitrage  zur  Frage  des  Kreislaufes 
der  Gdle"  (Inaug.-Diss.  Dorpat,  1892),  and  Gartner,  "  Experimentelle  Beitrftge  zur 
Physiol,  und  Path,  der  Gallensekretion"  (Inaug.-Diss.  Jurjew,  1893);  also  Stadelmann, 
"Ueber  den  Kreislauf  der  Galle,"  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  34. 

»  Falloise,  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  de  Belg.,  1903;  Fleig,  ibid.,  1903- 
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ropy  properties  depend,  it  seems,  chiefly  on  the  presence  of  a  nucleoalbumin 
similar  to  mucin  (Paukull),  The  bile  from  the  animals  investigated 
by  Hammai^ten  showed  a  similar  behavior,  HAMiL\RSTEN  ^  has,  on  the 
contrary,  found  a  true  mucin  in  human  bile.  To  all  appearances  this 
mucin  originates  from  the  biliary  passages,  as  he  found  it  in  the  bile  flowing 
from  the  hepatic  ductj  and  also  because  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall- 
bladder, according  to  Wamlgren,^  does  not  in  man  secret  any  mucin,  but 
a  mucin-like  nucleoalbimiin. 

The  specific  constituents  of  the  bile  are  bile-acids  coml>ined  with  alkalies, 
bile-pigments,  and,  besides  small  quantities  of  lecithin  and  phosphatides, 
chokslerin^  soaps,  Tieidral  fatSf  urm^  ethereal  sulphuric  acidf  traces  of  con- 
jugaied  glucuronic  acids  and  mineral  sahstanceSt  chiefly  chlorides,  besides 
phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.    Traces  of  copper  also  occur. 

Bile-salts.  The  bile-acids  which  thus  far  have  best  l:ieen  studied  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  glycochoUc  and  taurocholic  acid  groups.  As 
found  by  Hammarsten,^  a  third  group  of  bile-acids  occurs  in  the  shark  and 
probably  also  in  other  animals.  These  are  rich  in  sulphur,  and  like  the 
ethereal  sulphuric  acids  they  split  ofif  sulphuric  acid  on  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  All  glycocholic  acids  contain  nitrogen,  but  are  free  from 
sulphur  and  can  be  split  with  the  addition  of  water  into  glycocoll  (amino- 
acetic  acid)  and  a  nitrogen-free  acid,  a  cholic  acid.  All  taurocholic  acids 
contain  nitrogen  and  sulphur  and  are  split,  with  the  addition  of  water, 
into  taurine  (aminoethylsulphonic  acid)  and  a  cholic  acid.  The  reason 
for  the  existence  of  different  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids  depends 
on  the  fact  that  there  are  several  cholic  acids. 

The  conjugated  bile-acid  found  in  the  shark,  and  called  sci/mnol  sulphuric  acid 
by  Hammahsten»  yields  as  cleavage  products  sulphuric  acid  and  a  non-nitrogenous 
Bubstance,  scymnol  (Cj^H^^Ofr),  which  gives  the  characteristic  color  reactions  of 
cholic  acid. 

The  different  bile-acids  occur  in  the  bile  as  alkali  salts,  generally  the 
sodium  compounds,  even  in  sea-fishes,  although  this  is  contrary  to  the 
older  statements  (Zanetti*).  In  the  bile  of  certain  animals  we  find 
almost  solely  glycocholic  acid,  in  others  only  taurocholic  acid,  and  in 
other  animals  a  mixture  of  both  (see  further  on). 

All  alkali  salts  of  the  biliary  acids  are  soluble  in  %vater  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  Their  solution  in  alcohol  is  therefore  precipitated  by 
ether,  and  this  precipitate,  with  proper  care  in  manipulation,  gives,  for 


^  PaijkuU,  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol,  Chem.,  13;    Hammaraten,  1.  c.  Nova  Act.  (3),  16^ 
and  Ergebnisee  der  Physiol,  Bd.  4, 
>  Maly'a  Jahresber.,  32. 

«  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  24* 
«  See  Chem.  Centralbl,  1903,  1,  ISO. 
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nearly  all  kinds  of  bile  thus  far  investigated,  rosettes  or  balls  of  fine  needles 
or  four-  to  six-sided  prisms  (Plattner's  crystallized  bile).  Fresh  human 
bile  also  crystallizes  readily.  The  bile-acids  and  their  salts  are  optically 
active  and  dextrorotatory.  The  salts  of  the  different  bile-acids  act  some- 
what differently  towards  neutral  salts.  The  alkali  salts  of  the  ordinary  and 
best-studied  bile-acids  from  man,  ox,  and  dog  are,  according  to  Tbngstbom,^ 
precipitated  by  anmionium  and  magnesium  sulphates,  and  also,  in  pure 
form,  by  sodium  nitrate  and  sodium  chloride  (added  to  saturation).  Potas- 
sium and  sodium  sulphates  do  not  precipitate  them.  The  alkali  salts 
camiot  be  directly  precipitated  from  the  bile  by  NaCl,  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  bodies  retarding  precipitation,  among  which  we  find  oilnsoaps. 

The  bile-acids  are  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  forming  a  reddish-yellow  liquid  which  has  a  beautiful 
green  fluorescence.  According  to  Pregl  an  oxidation  with  reduction  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphur  dioxide  takes  place.  The  fluorescent 
substance  has  been  called  dehydrocholan  (see  below)  by  Pregl.^  On 
carefully  warming  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  a  little  cane-sugar, 
the  bile-acids  give  a  beautiful  cherry-red  or  reddish-violet  liquid.  Pet- 
tenkofer's  reaction  for  bile-acids  is  based  on  this  behavior. 

Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile-^Lcids  is  performed  as  follows:  A  small 
quantity  of  bile  in  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  warmed,  or  some  of  the  liquid  containing  the 
bile-acids  is  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  taking  special  care 
in  both  cases  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  higher  than  60-70°  C.  Then 
a  10  per  cent  solution  of  cane-sugar  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  continually 
stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  The  presence  of  bile  is  indicated  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  beautiful  red  liquid,  whose  color  does  not  disappear  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  but  becomes  more  bluish  violet  in  the  course  of  a  day.  This 
red  liquid  shows  a  spectrum  with  two  absorption-bands,  the  one  at  F  and 
the  other  between  D  and  £,  near  E, 

This  extremely  delicate  test  fails,  however,  when  the  solution  is 
heated  too  high  or  if  an  improper  quantity — generally  too  much — of 
the  sugar  is  added.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  sugar  easily  car- 
bonizes and  the  test  becomes  brown  or  dark  brown.  The  reaction  fails 
if  the  sulphuric  acid  contains  sulphurous  acid  or  the  lower  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen. Many  other  substances,  such  as  proteins,  oleic  acid,  amyl  alcohol, 
and  morphine,  give  a  similar  reaction,  and  therefore  in  doubtful  cases 
the  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  red  solution  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Pettenkofer's  test  for  the  bile-acids  depends  essentially  on  the  fact 
that  furfurol  is  formed  from  the  sugar  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  body 
can  therefore  be  substituted  for  the  sugar  in  this  test  (Mylius).    Accord- 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41.  '  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  45. 
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ing  to  Mylius  and  v.  Udranszky  ^  a  1  p.  m.  solution  of  furfurol  should 
be  used.  Dissolve  the  bile,  which  must  first  be  purified  by  animal  charcoal, 
in  alcohol.  To  each  cubic  centimeter  of  alcoholic  solution  of  bile  in  a  test- 
tube  add  1  drop  of  the  furfurol  solution  and  1  c.c.  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  cool  when  necessary,  so  that  the  test  does  not  become  too  warm. 
This  reaction,  when  performed  as  described,  will  detect^-  to  -^  milligram 
cholic  acid  (v.  Udranszky).  Other  modifications  of  Pettenkofer's 
test  have  been  proposed. 

Glycocholic  Acid.  The  constitution  of  the  glycocholic  acid  occurring 
in  human  and  ox  bile,  and  which  has  been  most  studied,  is  represented  by 
the  formula  C26H43NO6.  Glycocholic  acid  is  absent,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  bile 
of  camivora.  On  boiling  with  acids  or  alkalies  this  acid,  which  is  anal- 
ogous to  hippuric  acid,  is  converted  into  cholic  acid  and  glycocoll. 

By  the  action  of  hydrazine  hydrate  upon  the  ethyl  ester  of  cholic  acid 
BoNDi  and  Muller  2  have  prepared  first  cholic-acid  hydrazide,  and  then, 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  this,  they  obtained  the  cholic-acid  azide, 
C23H39O3CO.N3,  and  finally  from  this  last  in  alkaline  solution  with  glyco- 
coll they  synthetically  prepared  the  alkali  salt  of  glycocholic  acid,  at  the 
same  time  splitting  off  nitrogen. 

Glycocholic  acid  crystallizes  in  fine,  colorless  needles  or  prisms.  It  is 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  water  (in  about  300  parts  cold  and  120  parts  boil- 
ing water),  and  is  easily  precipitated  from  its  alkali-salt  solution  by  the 
addition  of  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  but 
with  great  difficulty  in  ether.  The  solutions  have  a  bitter  but  at  the  same 
time  sweetish  taste.  The  acid  melts  at  138-140°  C.  (Medvedew^).  The 
salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water. 

The  solution  of  the  alkali  salt  in  water  can  be  salted  out  by  NaCl,  but 
not  by  KCl.  The  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  are  mostly  insoluble  or  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  water.  The  solution  of  the  alkali  salts  in  water  is  pre- 
cipitated by  sugar  of  lead,  cupric  and  ferric  salts,  and  silver  nitrate. 

Glycocholeic  Acid  is  a  second  glycocholic  acid,  first  isolated  by  Wahl- 
GREN*  from  ox-bile,  and  has  the  formula  C26H43NO5  or  C27H45NO5.  This 
acid,  which  on  hydrolytic  cleavage  yields  glycocoll  and  choleic  acid,  has 
also  been  detected  in  human  bile  and  the  bile  of  the  musk-ox  (Hammar- 
STEN  *). 

Glycocholeic  acid  may,  like  glycocholic  acid,  crystallize  in  tufts  of 
fine  needles,  but  is  often  obtained  as  short  thick  prisms.  It  is  much  more 
insoluble  in  water,  even  on  boiling,  than  glycocholic  acid,  and  it  melts  at 

'  Mylius,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  11;  v.  Udranszky,  ibid.,  12. 

» Zeitschr.  i.  physiol.  Chem.,  47. 

•Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  14. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36. 

•/Wd..43. 
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175-176^  C.  The  alkali  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  have  a  pure  bitter 
taste,  and  are  more  readily  precipitated  by  neutral  salts  (NaCl)  than  the 
glycocholates.  The  solution  of  the  alkali  salts  is  not  only  precipitated 
by  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  but  also  by  the  salts  of  barium,  calcium 
and  magnesium. 

The  preparation  of  the  pure  glycocholic  acids  may  be  performed  in 
several  ways.  The  bile,  which  has  been  freed  from  mucus  by  means  of 
alcohol  and  the  alcohol  removed  by  evaporation,  may  be  precipitated  by 
a  solution  of  lead  acetate.  The  precipitate  is  then  decomposed  by  a  soda 
solution  and  heat,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  extracted  with 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  alkali  glycocholate.  The  alcohol  is  distilled 
from  the  filtered  solution  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water;  this  solution 
is  now  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal  and  the  glycocholic  acid  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  the  addition  of  a  dilute  mineral  acid.  The  mixture 
of  the  two  glycocholic  acids  is  freed  from  mineral  acid  by  carefully  washing 
with  water,  and  then  is  boiled  with  water,  when  the  glycocholic  acid  dissolves 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  filtrate  as  crystals  on  cooling.  The  glyco- 
choleic  acid  with  some  transformed  glycocholic  acid  (paraglycocholic  acid) 
remmns  imdissolved  and  may  be  purified  by  converting  it  into  the  insoluble 
barium  salt.  If  we  do  not  care  for  the  obtainment  of  pure  glycocholeic  acid 
but  want  only  the  pure  glycocholic  acid,  then  the  decolorization  with  animal 
charcoal  can  be  omitted.  If  the  bile  is  rich  in  glycocholic  acid,  we  can 
treat  the  mucus-free  bile,  according  to  Hufner's  ^  method,  with  ether  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  glycocholic  acid  crystallizes  out  in  abundance. 
TTie  reader  is  referred  to  more  exhaustive  works  for  other  methods  of  prepa- 
ration. 

Hyoglycocholic  Add,  C27H^jN05,  is  the  crystalline  glycocholic  acid  obtained 
from  the  bile  of  the  pig.  It  is  very  insoluble  in  water.  The  alkali  salts,  whose 
solutions  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  without  any  sweetish  after-taste,  are 
precipitated  by  CaCh,  BaCU,  and  MgCla,  and  may  be  salted  out  like  a  soap  by 
NaaS04  when  added  in  sufficient  quantity.  By  precipitation  with  NaCl  in  such 
quantity  that  the  precipitate  redissolvcs  on  warming,  Hammarsten  '  has  obtained 
the  alkali  salt  as  macroscopic  crystals  on  cooling.  Besides  this  acid  there  occurs 
in  the  bile  of  the  pig  still  another  glycocholic  acid  (Jolin  '). 

The  glycocholate  in  the  bile  of  the  rodent  is  also  precipitated  by  the  above- 
mentioned  earthy  salts,  but  cannot,  like  the  corresponding  salt  in  human  or  ox 
bile,  be  directly  precipitated  on  saturating  with  a  neutral  salt  (Na2S04).  Guano 
bile-acid  possibly  belongs  to  the  glycocholic-acid  group,  and  is  found  in  Peruvian 
guano,  but  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied. 

Taurocholic  Acid.  This  acid,  which  is  found  in  the  bile  of  man,  car- 
nivora,  oxen,  and  a  few  other  herbivora,  such  as  sheep  and  goats,  has  the 
constitution  C26H46NSO7.  On  boiling  with  acids  and  alkalies  it  splits  into 
cholic  acid  and  taurine.  Taurocholic  acid  has  also  been  prepared  S3mtheti- 
cally  by  Bondi  and  Mijller,  using  the  same  method  as  they  used  for  glyco- 
cholic acid. 

*  JoiuTi.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  1874. 

'  Not  published. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12  and  13. 
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TaurochoUc  acid  can  be  readily  obtained ^  by  the  method  suggested 
by  Hamm^irsten/  as  groups  of  fine  needles  or  as  beautiful  prisms  on 
slow  crystallization.  The  crystals  do  not  change  in  the  air,  but  they 
decompose  abo\'e  100*^.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble  m  ether, 
benzene,  and  acetone,  Taurocholic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
solution  has  a  very  sweet  taste,  with  only  a  slight  bitter  taste.  It  can  hold 
the  difficultly  soluble  glycoeholic  acid  in  solution.  This  is  the  reason  why 
a  mixture  of  glycocholafe  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  taurocholate,  which 
often  occurs  in  ox-bile,  is  not  precipitated  by  a  dilute  acid.  Its  salts  are, 
as  a  mht  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solutions  of  the  alkali  salts  are 
not  precipitated  by  copper  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  or  sugar  of  lead.  Basic 
lead  acetate  gives,  on  the  contrary,  a  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  Tlie  alkali  salts  are  not  only  precipitated  from  their  solution  by 
the  same  neutral  salts  that  precipitate  glycoeholic  acid,  but  also  by  potas- 
sium chloride,  and  by  sodium  and  potassium  acetates, 

Taurocholic  acid  is  most  simply  prepared  from  a  glycocholic-acid-free 
bile  or  from  one  very  poor  in  this  acid,  such  as  fish-  or  dog-bile.  From 
ox-bile  it  can  be  prepared  by  first  precipitating  the  glycoeholic  acid  with 
alum  and  then  repeatedly  precipitating  the  filtrate  with  ferric  chloride 
(according  to  Tengstrom).  From  this  filtrate  the  taurocholate  is  precip- 
itated by  saturating  with  NaCl,  the  precipitate  pressed  and  freed  from 
NaCl  by  dissolving  in  alcohol^  and  as  a  powder,  or  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol, 
is  decomposed  by  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  filtrate  b}^  ether.  The  taurocholic  acid  can  be  repeatedly 
recr^'stallizcd  by  solution  in  alcohol  containing  water  and  the  careful 
addition  of  ether, 

Taurocholeic  Acid  is  a  second  taurocholic  acid,  detected  by  Hammar- 
STEN  in  dog-bile  and  isolated  by  Gullbring  ^  from  ox-bile,  and  has  the 
formula  C26H45NSOei  or  C27H47NSO6.  Thus  far  it  has  been  obtained  only 
in  the  amorphous  form.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  %vater,  and  has  a  disagreeably 
bitter  taste.  It  is  also  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether, 
acetone,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  The  alkali  salt,  soluble  in  water,  can  be 
salted  out  by  NaCl  as  a  pasty  mass.  The  solutions  of  the  salts  can  be 
precipitated  by  ferric  chloride.  The  cleavage  products  are  taurine  and 
choleic  acid. 


For  the  preparation  of  taurocholeic  acid  it  m  best  to  use  dog-bile  which 
is  first  precipitated  by  ferric  chloride.  The  precipitate  contains  the  acid, 
while  the  filtrate  can  be  used  for  the  obtainment  of  taurocholic  acid  by 
saturating  with  NaCl.  The  iron  precipitate  is  converted  into  the  alkali 
salt   by  sodium    carbonate,  and    is    decomposed   by  alcohol    containing 


»  Zeitfichr,  f,  phy&iol,  Cbem.,  43. 

•  Hanmmraten,  Zeitachr.  f.  physioL  Cbem.,  43;  Gullbring,  ibid,,^ 
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hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  precipitated  by  ether.  I'he  amorphous  acid 
which  separates  is  purified  from  alcoholic  solution  by  precipitation  with 
ether.  In  preparing  taurocholic  acid  from  ox-bile,  the  taurocholeic  acid, 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol-ether,  remdns  in  the  alcohol-ether  on 
the  proper  addition  of  ether.  This  crude  acid  as  alkali  salt  is  freed  from 
taurocholic  acid  by  precipitation  with  ferric  chloride,  then  again  converted 
mto  alkali  salt,  decomposed  with  acid  in  alcohol,  precipitated  by  etiier,  and 
purified  (Gullbring). 

Cheno-taurocholk  Add.  This  is  the  most  essential  acid  of  goose-bile  and  has 
the  formula  CsQH4nNS06.  This  acid,  though  little  studied,  is  amorphous  and  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol. 

The  taurocholic  acids  differ  from  the  glycocholic  acids  in  being  readily 
soluble  in  water.  In  the  bile  of  the  walrus,  on  the  contrary,  a  relatively 
msoluble,  readily  crystallizable  taurocholic  acid  occurs  which  can  be  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  of  the  alkali  salts  by  the  addition  of  mineral 
acids,  similar  to  glycocholic  acid  (Hammarsten  ^). 

As  repeatedly  mentioned  above,  the  two  bile-acids  split  on  boiling  with 
acids  or  alkalies  into  non-nitrogenous  cholic  aqids  and  glycocoll  or  taurine. 
Of  the  various  cholic  acids  the  following  have  been  best  studied. 

Cholic  Acid  or  Cholalic  Acid.  The  ordinary  cholic  acid  obtained  as  a 
decomposition  product  of  human  and  ox  bile,  which  occurs  regularly  in 
the  contents  of  the  intestine  and  in  the  urine  in  icterus,  has,  according  to 
Strecker  and  nearly  all  recent  investigators,  the  constitution  G24H4o05» 

(CHOH 
C20H31  ■<  (CH20H)2.    According  to  Mylius,^  cholic  acid  is  a  monobasic 

(COOH 
alcohol-acid  with  one  secondary  and  two  primary  alcohol  groups.  CuR- 
Tius  3  has  sho\vn  by  preparing  the  cholamine,  C23H39O3NH2,  from  the 
above-mentioned  (p.  312)  cholic-acid  azide,  with  cholic-acid  urethane  as  an 
intermediary  step,  that  the  carboxyl  group  is  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  CHOH  group,  but  is  combined  with  the  chief  nucleus  without 
the  neighboring  secondary  alcohol  group.  On  oxidation  it  first  yields 
dehydrocholic  acidy  C24H34O5  (Hammarsten).  On  further  oxidation 
bUianic  dcidj  C24H34O8  (Cleve),  is  obtained,  or,  more  correctly,  according 
to  Lassar-Cohn  and  Pregl,  a  mixture  of  bilianic  and  isobilianic  acids. 
On  oxidation,  bilianic  acid  yields  cilianic  add  (Lassar-Cohn),  whose 
formula,  according  to  Pregl,  is  C20H28O8.  On  stronger  oxidation  it  yields 
cholesterinic  actd^  which  has  not  been  carefully  studied,  and  finally  phthalic 
acid,  as  maintained  by  S6nkowski,  but  not  substantiated  by  Bulnheim 

*  Not  published. 

*  The  important  researches  of  Strecker  on  the  bile-acids  may  be  found  in  AnnaL  d« 
Chem.  u.  Phann.,  65,  67,  and  70;  Mylius,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cheoL  Gesellsch.,  19. 

<  Ibid.,  39. 
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or  Pregl.^  On  reduction  (in  putrefaction)  cliolic  acid  may  yield  desoxy^ 
cholic  acid,  C24H40O4  i^Mylius).  On  reduction  with  hydriodic  acid  and  red 
phosphoniSj  Pkegl  obtained  a  product  which  he  conjaiders  as  a  mono-car- 

boxylic  acid,  with  the  formula  C20H31  \  (€113)2.    SfcNKowsKi  has  obtained 

(  COOH 
an  acid  with  the  formula  C24H40O2,  cholylic  acidf  on  the  reduction  of  the 
anliydride.^ 

As  above  mentioned,  Pregl  ^  has  obtained,  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  upon  cholic  acid,  a  fluorescent  substance  which  he  calls 
dehydrocholon.  This  is  produced  by  oxidation,  and  at  the  same  time,  water 
is  eliminated.  It  has  probably  the  formula  C24H38O.  Dehydrocholon  is 
nitrated  by  nitric  acid^  while  the  cholic  acid  is  not.  From  this  behavior, 
as  w^ell  as  from  the  determination  of  the  molecular  refraction  and  disper- 
sion of  both  bodies,  Pregl  finds  it  probable  that  cholic  acid  belongs  to 
the  hydrated  carbocyclic  compounds.  ! 

Cholic  acid  crj^stallizes  partly  in  rhombic  plates  or  prisms  wnth  1 
molecule  of  water  and  partly  in  larger  rhombic  tetrahedra  or  octahedra 
with  1  molecule  of  alcohol  of  cr3\stalUzation  (Mylius),  These  crystals 
become  quickly  opaque  and  porcelain-white  in  the  air.  They  are  quite 
insoluble  in  water  (in  4000  parts  cold  and  750  parts  boiling),  rather  soluble 
in  alcohol^  but  soluble  with  difficulty  in  ether.  The  amorphous  cholic  acid 
is  less  insoluble.  The  solutions  have  a  bit t^r-sweetish  taste.  The  crysr 
tals  lose  their  alcohol  of  cni'stallization  only  after  a  lengthy  heating  to 
100-120°  C.  The  acid  free  from  water  and  alcohol  melts  at  195°  C.  Accord^ 
ing  to  BoxDi  and  Muller  the  meitmg-point  of  the  perfectly  pure  acid  is 
198°.     It  forma  a  characteristic  blue  compound  with  iodine  (Mylius). 

The  alkali  salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  when  treated  with  a 
concentrated  caustic  or  carl>onated  alkali  solution  may  be  separated  as  an 
oily  mass  which  becomes  crv^stalhne  on  cooling.  The  alkali  salts  are  not 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol^  and  on  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  they  may 
crystalline.  The  specific  rotatory*  power  of  the  sodium  salt  is  (a)^^ 
+31.4°.'*  The  watery  solution  of  the  alkali  salts,  when  not  too  dilute,  is 
precipitated  immediately  or  after  some  time  by  sugar  of  lead  or  by  barium 
chloride.  The  barium  salt  cr>'stallizes  in  fine,  silky  needles,  and  it  is  rather 
insoluble  In  cold,  but  somewhat  easily  soluble  in  warm  water.    The  barium 


*  Hamniarstcn,  Ber.  d.  dentsch.  chem.  Gesellscb.,  14;  Cleve,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  3o; 
Lassar-Cohn,  Oer.  d.  d,  chem.  GesellBck,  32;  Pregl,  Wien.  SitzimgBbcr.,  Ill,  1902;  S^n- 
kowski,  Monat^jhefte  f.  Chem.,  17;  BuJnheiin,  Zdt-schr,  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  25 ^  in  which 
the  literature  on  cholesterinic  acid  may  be  found. 

•  MyliuB,  L  c;  Pregl,  Pfliiger's  Arch,,  71;  S^nkowsld,  Monatshefte  f.  Chem,,  19, 
'  Zeitachr.  f,  physiol.  Chem.,  45. 
*8ee  Vahlen,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Ohe3n.,21. 
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salt,  as  well  as  the  lead  salt  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  soluble  in  wann 
alcohol. 

Choleic  Add  (C26H42O4,  Latschinoff)  is  another  cholic  acid  which, 
according  to  Lassar-Cohn,^  has  the  formula  C24H40O4.  This  Acid,  which 
occiu^  in  varying  but  always  small  quantities  in  ox-bile,  yields  dehydro- 
choleic  acid,  C24H34O4,  and  then  cholanic  add,  C24H34O7,  and  iaocholanic 
-acid  on  oxidation. 

Choleic  acid  crystallizes  when  free  from  water  in  hexagonal,  vitreous 
prisms  with  pointed  ends,  melting  at  185-190°  C.  The  crystalline  acid  con- 
taining water  melts  at  135-140°  G.  (Latschinoff).  The  acid  dissolves 
in  water  with  difficulty  and  is  also  relatively  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste  and  gives  the  Mtlius  iodine  reaction  for  cholic 
acid.  The  specific  rotation  is  (a)D= +48.87°  (Vahlen).  The  bariimi 
salt  which  crystallizes  from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  as  spherical  aggre- 
gations of  radial  needles  is  more  difficultly  soluble  in  water  than  the  cor- 
responding cholate. 

The  relation  of  choleic  acid  to  desoxycholic  acid  is  not  known. 
Accordmg  to  Latschinofp  and  Lassar-Cohn  both  acids  are  identical, 
while  Pregl,2  on  the  contrary,  claims  that  desoxjxholic  acid  is  more 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  when  anhydrous  has  a  melting-point  of  172- 
173°.  According  to  the  ordinary  views  the  desoxycholic  acid  is  formed 
from  cholic  acid  by  reduction.  Ekbom^  could  not  substantiate  this 
statement.  On  using  perfectly  pure  cholic  acid  he  was  able  to  regdn 
nearly  quantitatively  after  the  action  of  metallic  sodium  on  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid  or  of  zinc  and  alkali.  By  treatment  with  zinc  and  acetic 
acid  a  reaction  took  place,  but  the  product  was  a  mixture  of  mono-  and 
diacetyl  derivatives.  This  indicates  that  desoxycholic  acid  is  isomeric  with 
an  acid  preformed  in  the  bile,  either  choleic  acid  or  possibly,  as  Pregl  has 
showTi,  an  acid  isomeric  therewith.  The  observation  of  Pregl  that 
desoxycholic  acid,  like  choleic  acid,  yields  dehydrocholeic  acid  and  cholanic 
acid  as  oxidation  products,  stands  in  close  connection  with  such  an  assump- 
tion, but  makes  the  formation  of  desoxycholic  acid  from  cholic  acid  by 
reduction  very  improbable. 

Both  cholic  acids  are  best  prepared  from  ox-bile  which  has  been  boiled 
for  twenty-four  hours  with  baryta-water  or  caustic  soda.  According  to 
Mylius,*  boil  the  bile  for  twenty-four  hours  with  five  times  its  weight  of  a 
30  per  cent  caustic-soda  solution,  replacing  the  water  lost  by  evaporation. 

*  Latschinoff,  Ber.  d.  deutech.  cliem.  Gesellsch.,  18  and  20;  Lassar-Cohn^  ibid,,  26, 
and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17.    See  also  Vahlen.  Zeitschr.  f.  physioC  Chem.,  23. 

'  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  111.  Math.  Naturw.  Kl.  1902;  Latschinoff,  L  0.;  Lassar- 
Cohn,  1.  c.     See  also  Mylius,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.>  19, 

*  Unpublished  investigation. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12. 
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Now  saturate  the  liquid  with  CO2  and  evaporate  nearly  to  di^-ness.  The 
residue  is  extracted  n'ith  96  per  cent  alcohol  and  this  alcoholic  extract 
diluted  with  water  until  it  contains  at  the  most  20  per  cent  alcohol;  it  is 
then  completely  precipitated  with  a  ]iaCl2  solution.  The  precipitate, 
which  contains  besides  fatty  acids  also  the  choleic  acid,  is  filtered,  and 
the  cholic  acid»  contaminated  with  choleic  acid,  is  precipitated  from  the 
filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid.  After  the  cholic  acid  has  gradually  crys- 
tallized out  it  is  repeatedly  recryataUized  from  alcohol  or  methyl  alcohol. 
According  to  Bondi  and  Mulleh,i  perfectly  pure  cholic  acid  ha%iiig  a 
melting-point  of  198*^  can  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  impure  acid  for  four 
hours  with  10  per  cent  caustic  soda,  reprecipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  recrystalUzing  from  alcohoL 

Choleic  acid  may  lie  obtained  from  the  above-mentioned  barium  pre- 
cipitate by  fir^t  converting  the  barium  salt  into  sodium  salt  l\y  sodium  car- 
bonate, then  fractionally  precipitating  the  fatty  acids  by  barium  acetate, 
separating  the  choleic  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid  and 
recr}^stallii5ing  several  times  from  glacial  acetic  acid. 

pREGL^  has  suggested  a  somewhat  different  but  simpler  method  for 
preparing  cholic  acid  and  obtaining  the  desoxy cholic  acid  from  ox-bile.  In 
regard  to  this  as  well  as  other  methods  of  preparation  we  must  refer  to 
the  original  communications  and  to  other  handbooks. 

Fellic  Acid,  C23H40O4,  is  a  cholic  acid*  so  called  by  Schottex,  which 
he  obtained  from  human  bile,  along  with  the  ordinarj^  acid.  This  acid  is 
crystalline,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  yiehls  barium  and  magnesium  salts 
which  are  ver>'  insoluble*  It  does  not  respond  to  Pettenkofer's  reaction 
easily  and  gives  a  more  reddish-blue  color. 

The  conjugate  acids  of  human  bile  have  not  lieen  sufiiciently  investi- 
gated. To  all  appearances  human  bile  contains  under  different  circum- 
stances various  conjugate  bile-acids.  In  some  cases  the  bile-salts  of  human 
bile  are  precipitated  by  BaCl2  and  In  others  not.  AccorcUng  to  the  state- 
ments of  Lassar-Cohn^  three  cholic  acids  may  be  prepared  from  human 
bile,  namely,  ordinary  cholic  acid,  choleic  acid,  and  fellic  acid. 

Lithofellic  Acid,  CjoHsuOi,  is  the  acid  related  to  cholic  acid  which  occurs  in 
the  oriental  bezoar  stones,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  comparatively  easily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  but  only  ehghtly  soluble  in  ether.* 

The  hyo-glycocholic  and  cheno-taurocholic  acids,  as  well  as  the  glyco- 
cholic  acid  of  the  bile  of  rodents,  yield  corresponding  cholic  acids.  This 
seems  to  be  the  case  also  with  the  glycocholic  acid  of  the  hippopotamus- 
bile^  which  stands  very  close  to  the  pig-bile  (H.immarsten  ^),     In  the  polar 

*  Zeitschr.  f,  physiob  Chem.,  47. 
'L  c,  Wien.  Sitzyngsbcr. 
■  Schotten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioh  Chem.,  11;    Lafinar-Cohn^  Ber,  d.  deutficb.  chem* 

Oesellfich.,  27, 

*  See  Jiinger  and  ^ages,  Ber.  d.  deutBch.  chem.  Gesellfich.,  28  (older  literature). 
'  Investigationfl  not  published. 
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bear  a  third  cholic  acid  exists  besides  cholic  and  choleie  acids.  It  is  called 
ursocholeic  acid,  Ci9H3o04  or  C18H28O4  (Hammarsten  O-  The  bile  of 
other  animals  (walrus,  seardog)  contains  special  cholic  acids  (Hammar- 

STBN^). 

On  boiling  with  acids,  on  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  or  on  heating, 
cholic  acids  lose  water  and  are  conwrted  into  anhydrides,  the  so-called 
dyslysins.  The  dyslysin,  C24H36O3,  corresponding  to  ordinary  cholic  acid, 
which  occurs  in  faeces,  is  amorphous,  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies. 
Choloidic  acid,  C24H38O4,  is  called  the  first  anhydride  or  an  intermediary 
product  in  the  formation  of  dyslysin.  On  boiling  dyslysins  with  caustic 
alkali  they  are  reconverted  into  the  corresponding  cholic  acids. 

The  DBTEcrriGN  of  Bile-acids  in  Anibial  Fluids.  To  obtain  the 
bile-acids  pure  so  that  Pettenkoper's  test  can  be  applied  to  them,  the 
protein  and  fat  must  first  be  removed.  The  protein  is  removed  by  making 
the  liquid  first  neutral  and  then  adding  a  great  excess  of  alcohol,  so  that 
the  mixture  contains  at  least  85  vols,  per  cent  of  water-free  alcohol.  Now 
filter,  extract  the  precipitated  protein  with  fresh  alcohol,  imite  all  filtrates, 
distil  the  alcohol,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  completely 
exhausted  with  strong  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  alcohol  entirely  evaporated 
from  the  filtrate.  The  new  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  filtered  tf 
necessary,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  am- 
monia. The  washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  filtered 
while  warm,  and  a  few  drops  of  soda  solution  added.  Then  evaporate  to 
dr3mess,  extract  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  filter,  and  add  an  excess 
of  ether.  The  precipitate  now  formed  may  be  used  for  Pettenkoper's 
test.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  crystallization;  but  one  must  not 
consider  the  crystals  which  form  in  the  liquid  as  being  positively  crystal- 
lized bile.  It  is  also  possible  for  needles  of  alkali  acetate  to  be  formed. 
For  the  detection  of  bile-acids  in  urine  see  Chapter  XV. 

Bile-pigments.  The  bile-coloring  matters  known  thus  far  are  relatively 
numerous,  and  in  all  probability  there  are  sti)l  more  of  them.  Most  of  the 
known  bile-pigments  are  not  found  in  the  normal  bile,  but  occur  either  in 
postmortem  bile  or  principally  in  the  bile  concrements.  The  pigments  which 
occur  under  physiological  conditions  are  the  reddish-yellow  bilirubin,  the 
green  biliverdin,  and  sometimes  also  urobilin  (and  urobilinogen)  or  a  closely 
related  pigment.  The  pigments  found  in  gall-stones  are  (besides  the 
bilirubin  and  biliverdin)  choleprasin,  bUifuscin,  biliprasin,  bilihumin, 
bilicyanin  (and  choleielint).  Besides  these,  others  have  been  noticed 
in  human  and  animal  bile  by  various  observers.  The  two  above-men- 
tioned physiological  pigments,  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  are  those  which 
serve  to  give  the  golden-yellow  or  orange-yellow  or  sometimes  greenish 
color  to  the  bile;  or  when,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case  in  ox-bile,  the 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36.  '  Investigations  not  published. 
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two  pigmentB  are  present  in  the  bile  at  the  same  time,  they  produce  the 

different  shades  between  reddish  brown  and  green. 

BiHrubin.  This  pigment  has  the  formula  CiaHi8N203,  or  according 
to  Orndorff  and  Teeple  ^  more  correctly  C32H3eN40e,  and  is  designated 
by  the  names  cholepyrrhin,  bilipflelv,  bilifulvin,  and  aEMATomiN, 
It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  gall-stones  as  calcium  bilirubin.  Bilirubin  is  present 
in  the  liver-bile  of  all  vertebrates,  and  in  the  bladder-bile  especially  in 
man  and  carnivora;  sometimes,  however,  the  latter  may  have  a  green  bile 
when  fasting  or  in  a  starving  condition.  It  occurs  also  in  the  contents 
of  the  small  intestine,  in  the  blood-serum  of  the  horse,  in  old  blood  extrav- 
asations (as  haematoidin)^  and  in  the  urine  and  the  yellow-colored  tissue 
in  icterus.  It  is  converted  into  hydrabiUntbinf  C32H40N4O7  (Malt),  by 
hydrogen  in  a  nascent  state,  and  then  shows  great  similarity  to  the  urinary 
pigment,  urobilinj  as  well  as  to  stercobilin  found  in  the  contents  of  the 
intestine  (ll\sius  and  Vanuur^)*  On  careful  oxidation  bilirubin  yields 
bilivcrdin  and  other  coloring-matters  (see  below). 

Bilirubin  is  derived  from  the  blood-pigment.  It  has  the  same  per- 
centage composition  as  hsematoporphyrin,  and  like  haematin  it  yields 
htematinic-acid  iraide  as  an  oxidation  product  (Kusteh).  On  reduction 
with  zinc  powder  or  with  nascent  HI,  it  yields  hsemopyrrol  according  to 
Orndorff  and  Teeple.^ 

Bilirubin  is  sonietimes  amorphous  and  sometimes  cr^^stalline.  The  amor* 
phous  bilirubin  is  a  reddish-yellow  or  reddish-brown  powder;  the  crystals 
have  a  reddish-yellow,  reddish-brow^,  or  more  reddish  color,  and  sonietimes 
they  have  nearly  the  color  of  cr}^stalline  chromic  acid.  The  cr^'stals,  which 
can  easily  be  obtained  by  allowing  a  solution  of  bilirubin  in  chloroform  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  are  reddish-yellow,  rhombic  plates,  whase  obtuse 
angles  are  often  rounded.  On  crystallizing  from  hot  dimethyl  aniline  it 
forms  on  cooling  broad  columns  with  both  ends  sharply  cut  (Kijster*). 
On  dissoh^n^  in  chloroform  both  kinds  of  crystals  are  converted  into  long 
needles  or  whetstones. 

Bilirubin  is  insoluble  in  water,  behaves  like  an  acid,  and  occurs  in 
animal  fluids  as  soluble  alkali  bilirubin.  It  is  ver>^  slightly  soluble  in  ether, 
benzene,  carbon  disulphide,  amyl  alcohol,  fatty  oils,  and  glycerine.  It  is 
somewhat  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  In  cold  chloroform  it  dissolves  with 
difficulty  and  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  warm  chloroform.  Its  solu- 
bility varies,  and  supersaturated  solutions  are  readily  formed  (Orm>orff 
and  Teeple).     The  varying  solubility  of  bilirubin  in  chloroform  depends, 

'  Salkowaki's  Festscbnft.  Berlin,  1904. 

'  Maly,  Wien.  Sitxungsber.,  57,  ami   Aimal,  d*  Cliem.,  1G3;   Masiua  and  Vanlair, 
Centralbl  f.  d,  med.  Wiflseiisch.,  1871,  369. 
M.  c. 
•  Ber-  d.  d.  cheooL  GesellBch.,  SO  and  35,  and  Zeitschr,  f.  physioL  Cbem.,  47, 
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according  to  Kuster,  on  the  fact  that  in  its  preparation  derivatives  which 
are  readily  soluble  and  contain  chlorine  or  other  transformation  products  are 
formed,  or  perhaps  the  bilirubin  goes  over  into  polymeric  modifications  have 
ing  different  solubilities.  In  cold  dimethylaniline  it  dissolves  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1:100,  and  in  hot  dimethylaniline  much  more  readily.  Its  solutions 
show  no  absorption-bands,  but  only  a  continuous  absorption  from  the  red 
to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  they  have,  even  on  diluting  greatly 
(1:500  000),  in  a  layer  1.5  cm.  thick  a  decided  yellow  color.  If  a  dilute 
solution  of  alkali  bilirubin  in  water  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia 
and  then  with  a  zinc-chloride  solution,  the  liquid  is  first  colored  deep  orange 
and  then  gradually  olive-brown  and  then  green.  This  solution  first  gives 
a  darkening  of  the  violet  and  blue  part  of  the  spectrum  and  then  the  bands 
of  alkaline  cholecyanin  (see  below),  or  at  least  the  bands  of  this  pigment 
in  the  red  between  C  and  Z),  close  to  C.  This  is  a  good  reaction  for  bilirubin. 
The  compounds  of  bilirubin  with  alkalies  are  insoluble  in  chloroform,  and 
bilirubin  may  be  separated  from  its  solution  in  chloroform  by  shaking  with 
dilute  caustic  alkali  (differing  from  lutein).  Solutions  of  alkali  bilirubin 
in  water  are  precipitated  by  the  soluble  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  and 
also  by  metallic  salts. 

As  Ehrlich  first  showed,  bilirubin  forms  combinations  with  diazo 
compounds,  which  have  been  closely  studied  by  PrQscheb,  Obndorpp  and 
Teeple.1  a  test  suggested  by  Ehrlich  for  bilirubin  is  based  upon  this 
behavior  with  diazobenzenesulphonic  acid. 

If  an  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin  be  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with 
the  air,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  green  biliverdin  is  formed.  This 
process  is  accelerated  by  warming.  According  to  Kusteb,  in  this  case 
the  alkali  also  has  a  splitting  action  upon  the  pigment,  and  not  one  body  but 
several  are  formed.  Biliverdin  is  also  formed  from  bilirubin  by  oxidation 
under  other  conditions.  A  green  coloring-matter  similar  in  appearance  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  other  reagents  such  as  CI,  Br,  and  I.  According  to 
JoLLEs,2  by  the  use  of  HIibl's  iodine  solution  biliverdin  is  produced,  while 
according  to  others  (Thudichum,  Maly^)  substitution  products  of  bili- 
rubin are  formed. 

Gmelin's  Reaction  for  Bile-pigmerUs.  If  one  carefully  pours  under  an 
aqueous  solution  of  alkali  bilirubin  nitric  acid  containing  some  nitrous  acid, 
there  is  obtmned  a  series  of  colored  layers  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  liquids 
in  the  following  order  from  above  downwards:   green,  blue,  violet,  red, 

*  Ehrlich,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  23;  Proscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  39; 
OmdorfT  and  Teeple,  1.  c. 

'  Kuster,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  35;  Jolles,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  69, 
and  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  75. 

'  Thudichum,  Journ.  of  Chem.  Soc.  (2),  13,  and  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.)» 
53;  Haly,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  72. 
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and  reddish  yellow*  This  color  reactioiij  Gmelin's  test,  is  ver>'  delicate 
and  serves  to  detect  the  presence  of  one  part  bilirubin  in  80  000  parts 
liquid.  The  green  ring  must  never  be  absent;  and  also  the  reddish-violet 
must  be  present  at  the  same  time,  otherwise  the  reaction  may  be  coniu;3ed 
with  that  for  lutein,  which  gives  a  blue  or  greenish  ring.  The  nitric  acid 
must  not  contain  too  much  nitrous  acid,  for  then  the  reaction  takes  place 
too  quickly  and  it  does  not  become  typicaL  Alcohol  must  not  be  present 
in  the  liquidi  because,  as  is  well  known,  it  gives  a  play  of  colors,  in  green 
or  blue,  with  the  acid. 

Hammarsten's  Reaction.  An  acid  is  first  prepared  consisting  of  I  vol. 
nitric  acid  and  19  vols,  hydrochloric  acid  (each  acid  being  about  25  per 
cent).  One  volume  of  this  acid  mixture,  which  can  be  kept  for  at  least 
a  year,  is,  when  it  has  become  yellow  by  standing,  mixed  with  4  vols* 
alcohol.  If  a  drop  of  bilirubin  solution  is  added  to  a  few  cubic  centimetres 
of  this  colorless  mixture  a  permanent  beautiful  green  color  is  obtained 
immediately*  On  the  further  addition  of  the  acid  mixture  to  the  green 
liquid  all  the  colors  of  Gmelin's  scale,  as  far  as  choletelin,  can  be  produced 
consecutively. 

Huppert's  Rmciion.  If  a  solution  of  alkali  bilirubin  is  treated  with 
milk  of  lime  or  with  calcium  chloride  and  ammonia,  a  precipitate  is  pro* 
doced  consisting  of  calcium  bilirubin.  If  this  moist  precipitate,  which  has 
been  washed  with  water,  is  placed  in  a  test-tube  and  the  tube  half  filled 
with  alcohol  which  has  been  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated 
to  boiling  for  some  time^  the  liquid  becomes  emerald-green  or  bluish  green 
in  color. 

In  regard  to  the  modifications  of  Gmelin's  test  and  certain  other 
reactions  for  bile-pigments,  see  Chapter  XV  (Urine), 

That  the  characteristic  play  of  colors  in  Gmelin's  test  is  the  result  of 
an  oxidation  is  generall}^  admitted.  The  first  oxidation  step  is  the  green 
Inliverdin.  Then  follows  a  blue  coloring-matter  which  Heinsius  and 
Campbell  call  hilictjanin  and  Stokvis  calls  eholecyanin,  and  which  shows  a 
characteristic  absorption-spectnim.  The  neutral  solutions  of  this  color- 
ing-matter are,  according  to  Stokvls,  bluish  green  or  steel-blue  with  a 
beautiful  blue  fluorescence.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  green  and  have 
no  marked  fluorescence,  and  show  three  absorption-bands:  one,  sharp  and 
dark,  in  the  red  between  C  and  D,  nearer  to  C;  a  second,  less  well  defined, 
covering  D;  and  a  third  between  E  and  F,  near  E.  The  strongly  acid 
solutions  are  violet-blue  and  show  two  bands,  described  by  Jaff6,  between 
the  lines  C  and  E,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  space  near  D.  A 
third  band  between  b  and  F  is  seen  with  difficulty.  The  next  oxidation 
step  after  these  blue  coloring-matters  is  a  red  pigment,  and  lastly  a  yellow- 
ish-brown pigment,  called  choletelin  by  Maly,  which  in  neutral  alcoholic 
solutions  does  not  give  any  absorptionnspectrum,  but   in  acid  solution 
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gives  a  band  between  b  and  F.  On  oxidizing  cholecyanin  with  lead  per- 
oxide, Stokvis^  obtained  a  product  which  he  calls  choletelin,  which  is 
quite  similar  to  urinary  urobilin,  to  be  discussed  later. 

Bilirubin  is  best  prepared  from  gall-stones  of  oxen,  these  concretions 
being  very  rich  in  calcium  bilirubin.  The  finely  powdered  concrement  is 
first  exhausted  with  ether  and  then  with  boiling  water,  so  as  to  remove  the 
oholesterin  and  bile-acids.  In  order  to  remove  the  mineral  constituents 
it  is  better  to  use  10  per  cent  acetic  acid  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(KusTER^).  A  gr^en  pigment  is  now  removed  by  extraction  with  alcohol, 
and  the  choleprasin  is  extracted  with  hot  glacial  acetic  acid.  After 
washing  with  water  it  is  dried,  and  extracted  repeatedly  with  boiling 
chloroform.  The  bilirubin  separates  from  the  chloroform  as  crusts,  which 
are  treated  once  or  twice  in  the  above  manner.  It  is  tiben  extracted  with 
alcohol  and  precipitated  from  its  chloroform  solution  by  alcohol  or  crys- 
tallized from  dimethylaniline. 

The  chloroform  solution  which  separates  from  the  crusts  of  bilirubin  con- 
tains, according  to  Kuster,  a  pigment  related  to  bilirubin,  poorer  in  nitrogen, 
also  precipitable  by  alcohol,  and  very  readily  soluble  in  chloroform.  This 
has  been  substantiated  by  Orndorff  and  Teeple.^  This  pigment,  according 
to  KusTER,  is  a  transformation  product  of  bilirubin  which  is  rich  in  chlorine. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  bilirubin  may  be  made  by  the  spectro- 
photometric  method,  according  to  the  steps  suggested  for  the  blood- 
coloring  matters. 

Biliverdin,  C16H18N2O4  or  C32H36N40^.  This  body,  which  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  bilirubin,  occurs  in  the  bile  of  many  animals,  in  vomited 
matter,  in  the  placenta  of  the  bitch  (?),  in  the  shells  of  birds'  eggs,  in  the 
urine  in  icterus,  and  sometimes  in  gall-stones,  although  in  very  small 
quantities. 

Biliverdin  is  amorphous;  at  least  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  well- 
defined  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  chloroform  (this  is 
true  at  least  for  the  artificially  prepared  biliverdin),  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
or  glacial  acetic  acid,  showing  a  beautiful  green  color.  It  is  dissolved  by 
alkalies,  giving  a  brownish-green  color,  and  this  solution  is  precipitated  by 
acids,  as  well  as  by  calcium,  barium,  and  lead  salts.  Biliverdin  gives 
Huppert's,  Gmelin's,  and  Hammarsten's  reactions,  commencing  with 
the  blue  color.  It  is  converted  into  hydrobilirubin  by  nascent  hydrogen. 
On  allowing  the  green  bile  to  stand,  also  by  the  action  of  ammonium  sul- 
phide, the  biliverdin  may  be  reduced  to  bilirubin  (Haycraft  and 
SCOFIELD  *). 

*  Heinsius  and  Campbell,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  4;  Stokvis,  CentralbU  f.  d.  med.  Wia- 
Bensch.,  1872,  785;  ibid.,  1873,  211  and  449;  Jaff^,  ibid.,  1868;  Ma]y,  Wien,  Sitsungs- 
ber.,  59. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  47. 

*  KuBter,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  35;  Orndorff  and  Teeple,  1.  c 
«  Centralbl.  f  Physiol.,  3,  222,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  14. 
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Biliverdin  is  most  simply  prepared  by  allowing  a  thin  layer  of  an 
alkaline  solut  ion  of  bitimbia  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  dish  until  the 
color  is  brownish  green.  The  soUitioii  is  then  pmcipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  precipitate  washed  with  water  until  no  HCi  reaction  is 
obtained,  then  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  pigment  again  separated  by 
the  addition  of  water.  Any  bilirubin  present  may  be  removed  by  means 
of  chloroform.  Hugounenq  and  Doyon  ^  prepared  biliverdin  from  bili- 
rul)in  by  the  action  of  sodium  peroxide  and  a  little  acid. 

Chdeprasin  is  a  green  pigment  isolated  by  KiJSTER  '  from  gall-stones,  which  is 
soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  differs  from  the  other 
bile-pignients  by  containing  sulphur.  On  distillation  with  ziJic  [X>wder  it  gives 
the  pyrrol  reartion,  mid  on  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  Kuster  could  not  ob- 
serve tiny  formatiun  of  liiErnatinit'  acid. 

Bilifuscin^  so  named  by  Btai>eleu/  is  an  amorphous  browm  pigment  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  alkalies,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  and  soluble  with 
great  difficulty  in  chloroform  (when  bilirubin  is  not  present  at  the  same  time). 
Pure  bilifnscin  dr>es  not  give  Umkijn's  reaction.  Thia  is  also  true  for  the  bilifuscin 
prepared  by  v.  Zumbusch/  which  is  more  like  a  huioin  substance  and  the  formula 
of  which  is  GoiHiflNyOi^,  Bilifuseiu  has  been  found  in  gall-stones.  Bilipramn  is 
a  green  pigment  prepared  by  Stadklbr  from  gall-stones^  which  is  generally  eon- 
Bidercd  as  a  mixture  of  biliverdin  and  bilirubin.  Dastre  and  Floresco,*  on  the 
contrary,  consider  biliprasin  as  an  intennediate  step  Ix^twecn  bilirubin  and  bili- 
verdin. According  to  them  it  occurs  as  a  physio  logical  pigment  in  the  bladder- 
bile  of  several  animals  and  is  derived  from  biiirubin  by  oxidation.  This  oxidation 
is  brought  about  by  an  oxidative  fenoent  existing  in  the  bile.  Bilikumin  is  the 
name  given  by  Staoei.er  to  that  brownish  amorphous  residue  which  is  left  after 
extracting  gall-stones  with  ehloroform,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  does  not  give 
Gmelin's  test.  Biliajatiin  is  also  found  in  human  gall-stones  (Heinsii^s  and 
Campbell).  Cholfjiue matin,  so  called  by  I^IacMunn,  is  a  pigment  often  occurring 
in  sheep-  and  ox-bile  and  characti?ri7>ed  by  four  absorption-bands,  whi(*h  is 
formed  from  h'craatio  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam.  In  the  dried  condition, 
as  when  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  solution,  it  ia  green^  and  in 
alcoholic  solution  olive-brown.  This  pigment,  which  has  also  l>een  found  by 
Hammarstem  in  the  bile  from  the  musk-ox  and  hippopotamus,  is,  according  to 
Marchlewski,  identical  with  the  crystalline  bilipurpurin  isolat-ed  by  Loebisch 
and  FiscHLER  from  ox-bile>  Tliis  latt*ir  pigment^  according  to  ^IarcitlewssvI,  is 
not  a  bile-pigment,  but  pkjjlhwrifthrin^  a  transformation  product  of  chlorophyll. 
Phylloerythrin  hiis  been  detected  by  Marchlewski  *  in  the  excrement  of  cows 
fed  on  green  grass. 

Gmelin'b  and  Huppert's  reactions  are  generally  used  to  detect  the 
presence  of  bile^pigraents  in  animal  0uids  or  tissues.  The  first,  aa  a  rule, 
can  be  performed  directly,  and  the  presence  of  proteins  does  not  interfere 
with  it,  hot.  on  the  contrar>%  it  brings  out  the  play  of  colors  more  strik- 


» Arch,  de  Phyaiol  (5),  8. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  47. 

'  Cited  from  Iloppe-Seyler.  Phyfliol.  U.  Path.  chem.  Analyse,  6.  Aufl.»  p.  225. 

*  Zeitschr.  i.  phyaiol.  Chera.,  31. 

»  Arcli.  de  Physiol  (5),  9. 

•MacMunn,  Jdutd.  of  PbysioLp  fS;  Loebiseh  and  Fischler,  Wien.  Sitiungsber., 
(t903);  Marchlewski,  Zeitschr  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41,  43.  and  45;  HaramarstDa,  tWrf., 
and  investigations  not  published. 
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ingly.  If  blood-coloring  matters  are  present  at  the  same  time,  the  bile- 
coloring  matters  are  first  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  sodium  phosphate 
and  milk  of  lime.  This  precipitate  containing  the  bile-pigments  may  be 
used  directly  in  Huppert's  reaction,  or  a  little  of  the  precipitate  may  be 
dissolved  in  Hammarsten's  reagent.  Bilirubin  is  detected  in  blood, 
according  to  Hedenius,^  by  precipitating  the  proteins  with  alcohol,  filtering 
and  acidifying  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiling. 
The  liquid  becomes  of  a  greenish  color.  Serum  and  serous  fluids  may  be 
boiled  directly  with  a  little  acid  after  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

Besides  the  bile-acids  and  the  bile-pigments,  there  occur  in  the  bile  also 
choksteriUf  lecithin,  jecorin  or  other  phosphatides  (Hammarsten),  palmitin, 
stearin,  olein,  myristic  add  (Lassar-Cohn  2),  soaps,  ethereal  sulphuric  acids, 
conjugated  glvcuronates,  diastatic  and  proteolytic  enzymes.  Choline  and 
glycerophosphoric  add,  when  they  are  present,  may  be  considered  as  decom- 
position products  of  lecithin.  Urea  occurs,  though  only  in  traces,  as  a 
physiological  constituent  of  human,  ox,  and  dog  bile.  Urea  occurs  in  the 
bile  of  the  shark  and  ray  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  forms  one  of  the 
chief  constituents  of  the  bile.^  The  mineral  constituents  of  the  bile  are, 
besides  the  alkalies,  to  which  the  bile-acids  are  united,  sodium  and  potas- 
sium chloride,  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphate,  and  iron — 0.04-0.115 
p.  m.  in  hxmian  bile,  chiefly  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  (Young*). 
Traces  of  copper  are  habitually  present,  and  traces  of  zinc  are  often  found. 
Sulphates  are  entirely  absent,  or  occur  only  in  very  small  amounts. 

The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  bile  varies  greatly.  According  to  Novi  it 
is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  food,  and  in  dogs  it  is  lowest  with  a  bread 
diet  and  highest  with  a  meat  diet.  According  to  Dastre  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  bile  varies  even  though  a  constant  diet  is 
maintained,  and  the  variation  is  dependent  upon  the  formation  and  destruc- 
tion of  blood.  According  to  Beccari  ^  the  iron  does  not  disappear  from 
the  bile  in  inanition,  and  the  percentage  shows  no  constant  diminution. 
The  question  as  to  the  extent  of  elimination  by  the  bile  of  the  iron  intro- 
duced into  the  body  has  received  various  answers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  liver  has  the  property  of  collecting  and  retaining  iron  as  well  as 
other  metals  from  the  blood.  Certain  investigators,  such  as  Novi  and 
KuNKEL,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  iron  introduced  and  transitorily 
retwied  in  the  liver  is  eliminated  by  the  bile,  while  others,  such  as  Ham- 


»  Upsala  Lftkaref.  FOrh.,  29,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  24. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17;  Hammersten,  ibid.,  32,  36  and  43. 

*  Hammarsten,  ibid.,  24. 

*  Joum.  of  Anat.  and  Phjrsiol.,  5.  158. 

•Novi,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  20;   Dastre,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (6),  3;  Beccari,  Arch. 
ital.  de  Biol.,  28. 
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BURGER,  Gottlieb,  and  Anselm,^  deny  any  such  elimination  of  iron  by 
the  bile. 

QimnLiiQitve  Composiiion  of  the  Bile,  Complete  analyses  of  human  bile 
have  been  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  his  pupils.  The  bile  was  removed 
as  fresh  as  possible  from  the  gall-bladder  of  those  cadavers  the  livers  of 
which  were  in  no  sense  pathological. 

Older  and  less  complete  analyses  of  human  bile  have  been  made  by 
Frerichs  and  v.  Gorup^Besanez  ^  The  bile  analyzed  by  them  was  from 
perfectly  health}^  persons  who  had  been  executed  or  accidentally  killed. 
The  two  analyses  of  Frerichs  are,  respect i%^ely,  of  (I)  an  IS-year-old  and 
{II)  a  22-yearo!d  male.  The  analyses  of  v.  Gorup-Besanez  are  of  (I)  a 
man  of  49  and  (II)  a  woman  of  29.  The  results  are,  as  usual,  in  parta 
per  lOQO. 

FaSHICHB.  V.  QoHOP-BfilAKEI. 

I.  II.  I.  II. 

Water..... 860.0  859.2  822.7  898.1 

SciUds 140-0  140.8  177.3  101,9 

Biliary  salts 72/2  91.4  107.9  56,5 

MucuB  and  pigments 26 . 6  29 . 8  22.1  14.5 

Cholesterin  . 1.6  2,61  *^  «  on  o 

Fat... 3.2  9.2/  ^^'^  ^*^ 

Inorganic  substances ... .  6.5  7.7  10.8  6.2 

Human  liver-bile  is  poorer  in  solids  than  the  bladder-bile.  In  severaf 
cases  it  contained  only  12-18  p.  ra.  solids,  but  the  bile  in  these  cases  is 
hardly  to  be  considered  as  normal.  Jacobsen  found  22.4-22.8  p,  m.  solids 
in  a  specimen  of  bile.  HaMx%lajibten,  who  had  occasion  to  analyze  the 
liver-bile  in  seven  cases  of  biliary  fistula,  has  repeatedly  found  25-28  p.  m. 
sotids.  In  a  case  of  a  corpulent  woman  the  quantity  of  solids  in  the  liver- 
bile  varied  between  30.10-38.6  p.  m.  in  ten  days.  Brand  ^  has  obsen^ed 
still  higher  figures^  mone  than  40  p.  m.  in  a  couple  of  cases.  This  investi- 
gator suggests  that  the  bile  from  an  imperfect  fistula,  when  it  is  partly 
absorbed,  is  richer  in  solids  than  when  it  comes  from  a  perfect  fistula. 

The  molecular  concentration  of  human  bile,  according  to  Brand, 
BoNAPmi,  and  Strauss,*  is  nearly  always  identical  with  that  of  the  blood, 
although  the  amount  of  water  and  solids  varies.  The  freezing-point  varies 
only  between  —0.54°  and  -0.58°.     This  constancy  of  the  osmotic  pressure 


'  Knnkel,  Pftiiger's  Arch.,  II;  Hamburger,  Zeitechr  L  physiol.  Chem.,  2  and  I; 
Gottlieb*  ihi(L,  15;  Anselm,  "Ueber  die  Eisenausscheklung  der  Galle/*  iQaug.-Dias. 
Dor  pat.  1S91.     See  alao  the  works  cit«d  in  foot-note  3,  p,  244. 

>  See  Hoppe-Seyler,  PhysioL  Chem..  ."JOl;  So colo fT,  P Auger's  Arch.,  12;  Trifanow- 
skip  ibid,,  ft;   Frerichs  m  Hoppe-Seyler's  Phy?4iDl.  Chem.,  299;   v.  Gorup-Be«anez,  ibid. 

»  Jacobsen,  Ben  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch,,  C;  Hammarstcn,  Nova  Acta  Reg. 
8oc  Sclent.  Upsala,  1(5;    Brands  Pfliiger*8  Arch.  90. 

•Brand.  I-  c;  Bonamii,  Biochera.  Centralbl.,  1;   Strauss,  BerK  klin.  Wocbeoschr., 
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is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  concentrated  biles  with  laiger  amounts  of 
oiganic  substances  (with  larger  molecules)  the  amount  of  inorganic  salts 
is  lower.i 

Human  bile  sometimes,  but  not  alwa3rs,  contains  sulphur  in  an  ethereal 
sulphuric-acid-like  combination  (Hammarsten,  Oerum,  Brand).  The 
quantity  of  such  sulphur  may  even  amount  to  J-J  of  the  total  sulphur. 
We  do  not  know  the  nature  of  these  ethereal  sulphuric  acids.  According 
to  Oerum  2  they  are  not  precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  but  are  precipitated 
by  basic  lead  acetate,  especially  with  ammonia.  Human  bile  is  habitually 
richer  in  glycocholic  than  in  taurocholic  acid.  In  six  cases  of  liver-bile 
analyzed  by  Hammarsten  the  relationship  of  taurocholic  to  glycocholic 
acid  varied  between  1:2.07  and  1:14.36.  The  bile  analyzed  by  Jacobsen 
contiuned  no  taurocholic  acid. 

As  an  example  of  the  composition  of  human  liver-bile  the  following 
results  of  three  analyses  made  by  Hammarsten  are  given.  The  results 
are  calculated  in  parts  per  1000.3 

Solids 25.200  35.260  25.400 

Water 974.800  964.740  974.600 

Mucin  and  pigments 5.290  4.290  5. 150 

Bile-salts 9.310  18.240  9.040 

Taurocholate. 3.034  2.079  2.180 

Glyeocholate 6.276  16.161  6.860 

Fatty  acids  from  soaps 1.230  1.360  1.010 

Cholesterin 0.630  1.600  1.500 

Lecithin 1    ^  oon  0^74  0.650 

Fat /    ^^^^  0.956  0.610 

Soluble  salts 8.070  6.760  7.250 

Insoluble  salts 0.250  0.490  0.210 

Among  the  mineral  constituents  the  chlorine  and  sodium  occur  to  the 
greatest  extent.  The  relationship  between  potassium  and  sodium  varies 
considerably  in  different  samples.  Sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid 
occur  only  in  very  small  quantities. 

Baginsky  and  Sommerfeld*  have  found  true  mucin,  mixed  with 
some  nucleoalbumin,  in  the  bladder-bile  of  children.  The  bile  contained 
on  an  average  896.5  p.  m.  water;  103.5  p.  m.  solids;  20  p.  m.  mucin;  9.1 
p.  m.  mineral  substances;  25.2  p.  m.  bile-salts  (of  which  16.3  p.  m.  were 
glyeocholate  and  8.9  p.  m.  taurocholate);  3.4  p.  m.  cholesterin;  6.7  p.  m. 
fat,  and  2.8  p.  m.  leucine.^ 

The  quantity  of  pigment  in  human  bile  is,  according  to  Noel-Paton, 
0.4-1.3  p.  m.  (in  a  case  of  biliary  fistula).    The  method  used  in  determining 

'  See  Brand,  1.  c;  Hammarsten,  1.  c. 
» Skand.  Archiv  f.  Physiol.,  16. 

•Recent  quantitative  analyses  may  be  found  in  Brand,  1.  c;  v.  Zeynek,  Wien. 
Win.  Wochenschr.,  1899;  Bonanni,  1.  c. 

*  VerhandL  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch.  zu  Berlin,  1894-95. 

*  Analyses  of  bile  from  children  may  be  found  in  Heptner,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  30. 
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the  pigments  in  this  case  was  not  quite  trustworthy.  More  exact  results 
obtained  by  spectrophotometric  methods  are  on  record  for  dog-bile. 
According  to  Stadklmann  *  dog-bile  contains  on  an  average  0.6-0.7  p.  m. 
bilirubin.  At  the  mast  only  7  milligrams  of  pigment  are  secreted  per  kilo 
of  body  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  animals  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  acids  varies  considerably. 
It  hm  been  found,  on  determining  the  amount  of  sulphur,  that,  so  far  as 
the  experiments  have  gone,  taurocholic  acid  is  the  prevailing  acid  in  car- 
nivorous mammals,  bird??,  snakes,  and  fishes.  Among  the  herbivora, 
sheep  and  goats  have  a  predominance  of  taurocholic  acid  in  the  bile.  Ox- 
bile  sometimes  contains  taurochohc  acid  m  excess,  in  other  cases  glyco- 
cholic  acid  predominates,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  latter  occurs  almost  alone. 
The  bile  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  kangaroo,  hippopotamus,  and  orang-utang 
(Hammarsten  2)  contains,  like  the  bile  of  the  pig,  almost  exclusively  glyco- 
cholic  acid.  A  distinct  influence  on  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  bile- 
acids  exerted  by  difTerenccs  in  diet  has  not  been  detected.  Ritter  ^  claims 
to  have  found  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  taurocholic  acid  in  calves  when 
they  pass  from  the  milk  to  the  vegetable  diet. 

In  the  above-mentioned  calcuhition  of  the  taurocholic  acid  from  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  bile-salt«  it  must  be  remarked  that  no  exact  con- 
eki-^ion  can  be  dra\\ii  from  such  a  determination,  since  it  is  known  that 
other  kinds  of  bile  (e.g.,  human  and  shark  bile)  contain  sulphur  in  com- 
pounds other  than  taurocholic  acid."* 

The  phosphorized  constituents  of  bile  are  not  well  known;  nevertheless, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  bile  contains  other  phosphatides  besides  lecithin 
(Hammarsten).  These  phosphatides  are  iii  part,  precipitated  in  the 
precipitation  of  the  bile-salts  and  they  in  part  keep  the  bile-salts  in  solution, 
preventing  their  complete  precipitation,  and  hence  they  have  a  double 
disturbing  action  in  the  quantitative  analysis  of  bile.  Those  biles  richest 
in  phosphatides,  so  far  as  known,  are  the  following,  in  the  order  of 
their  amount:  polar  bear,  man  (in  special  cases),  dog,  black  bear,  orang- 
utang.  The  bile  of  certain  fishes  contains  but  little  phosphatides  (Ham- 
marsten s). 

The  cholesterin,  which,  according  to  several  investigators,  not  only  origi- 
nates from  the  liver,  but  also  from  the  biliary  passages,  occurs  in  larger 
quantities  in  the  bladder-bile  than  in  the  liver-bile,  and  is  present  to  a 


'  Noel-Pat<>ri,  Rep,  Lab,  Roy,  Soc,  Coll.  Pbya,  Edinburgh,   3;    Stadelmann,  Der 
Icterus. 

*  Invcetigations  not  published.     See  Ergebnisse  tier  Physiol.,  4. 

*  Cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  6,  19^. 

*  Hammarsten,  Zettaclir.  f.  phyaioL  Chem.,  32;  and  Erjiebnisae  der  PhysioL,  i, 
•Zeitachr.  f*  physioU  Chem-,  36,  aad  Ergebnbse  der  Phyfiiol.,  4. 
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greater  extent  in  the  non-filtered  than  in  the  filtered  bile  (Doyon  and 

Dufoukt'). 

The  gases  of  the  bile  consist  of  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  which 
increases  with  the  amount  of  alkalies,  only  traces  of  oxygen,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

Little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  bUe  in  disease.  The  quantity 
of  urea  is  found  to  be  considerably  increased  in  ursemia.  Leucine  and  tyrosine  are 
observed  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  in  typhoid.  Traces  of  albumin 
(without  regard  to  nucleoalbumin)  have  several  times  been  found  in  the  human 
bile.  The  so-called  pigmentary  acholia,  or  the  secretion  of  a  bUe  containing 
bile-acids  but  no  bile-pigments,  has  also  been  repeatedly  noticed.  In  all  such 
cases  observed  by  Bitter  he  found  a.  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver-cells,  in  re- 
turn for  which,  even  in  excessive  fatty  infiltration,  a  normal  bile  containing  pig- 
ments was  secreted.  The  secretion  of  a  bile  nearly  free  from  bile-acids  has  been 
observed  by  Hoppe-Seyler  '  in  amvloid  degeneration  of  the  liver.  In  animals, 
dogs,  and  especially  rabbits  it  has  been  observed  that  the  blood-pigments  pass 
into  the  bile  in  poisoning  and  in  other  conditions,  causing  a  destruction  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  as  also  after  intravenous  haemoglobin  injection  (Wertheimer 
and  Meyer,  Filehne,  Stern  ').  Albumin  can  pass  into  the  bile  after  the  intra- 
venous injection  of  a  foreign  protein  (casein)  (Gurber  and  Hallauer),  as  well 
as  after  poisoning  with  phosphorus  or  arsenic  (Pilzecker),  or  after  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  liver  by  the  mtroduction  of  ethyl  alcohol  or  amyl  alcohol  (Brauer). 
Sugar  occurs  in  bile  only  in  exceptional  cases.^ 

The  physiological  secretion  of  the  gall-bladder  is  according  to  Wahl- 
gren*  in  man  a  viscous,  alkaline  fluid  with  11.24-19.63  p.  m.  solids  The 
mucilaginous  properties  are  not  due  to  mucin  but  to  a  phosphorized  pro- 
tein substance  (nucleoalbumin  or  nucle©proteid). 

Instead  of  bile  there  is  sometimes  found  in  the  gall-bladder  under  pathological 
conditions  a  more  or  less  viscous,  thready,  colorless  fluid  which  contains  pseudo- 
mucins  or  other  peculiar  protein  substances.^ 

Chemical  Formation  of  the  Bile.  The  flrst  question  to  be  answered  is 
the  following:  Do  the  specific  constituents  of  the  bile,  the  bile-acids  and 
bile-pigments,  originate  in  the  liver;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  do  they  come 
from  this  organ  alone,  or  are  they  also  formed  elsewhere? 

The  investigations  of  the  blood,  and  especially  the  comparative  investi- 
gations of  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  under  normal  condi- 
tions, have  not  given  any  answer  to  this  question.    To  decide  this,  therefore, 

>  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  8. 

'  Ritter,  Compt.  rend.,  74,  and  Joum.  de  I'anat.  et  de  la  physiol.  (Robin),  1872; 
Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  317. 

'  Wertheimer  and  Meyer,  Compt.  rend.,  108;  Filehne,  Virchow's  Arch.,  121;  Stem, 
ibid.,  128. 

*  Gurber  and  Hallauer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  45;  Pilzecker,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chon.,  41;  Brauer,  ibid.,  40. 

*  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  32. 

•Wintemita,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21;   Sollmann,  Amer.  Medicine,  5  (1903) 
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it  is  neoessar}'  to  extirpate  the  liver  of  animals  or  to  isolate  it  from  the 
circulation.  If  the  bile  constituents  are  not  formed  in  the  livefi  or  at  least 
not  alone  in  this  organ ^  but  are  eliminated  only  from  the  blood,  then,  after 
the  extirpiition  or  removal  of  the  liver  from  the  circulation,  an  accumulation 
of  the  bile  constituents  is  to  be  expected  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  If  the 
bile  constituents,  on  the  contrarj^,  are  formed  exclusively  in  the  liver,  then 
the  above  operation  naturally  would  give  no  such  result.  If  the  ductus 
cholcdochus  is  tied,  then  the  bile  constituents  will  be  collected  in  the  blood 
or  tissues  whether  they  arc  formed  in  the  li%'er  or  elsewhere. 

From  these  principles  Kobnee  hiis  tried  to  demonstrate  by  experiments 
on  frogs  that  the  bUe-ackls  are  produced  exclusively  in  the  liver.  WTiile  he 
was  unable  to  detect  any  bile-acids  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  these  animals 
after  extirpation  of  the  liver,  he  was  able  to  discover  them  on  tying  the 
ductus  choledochus.  The  investigations  of  LtrowiQ  and  Bleischx.*  show 
that  in  t!ie  dog  the  bile-acids  originate  Ln  the  hver  alone.  After  tying  the 
ductus  choledochus  they  obser\^ed  that  the  bile  constituents  w^ere  absorbed 
by  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  liver  and  passed  into  the  blood  through  the 
thoracic  duct.  Bile-acids  could  te  detected  in  the  blood  after  such  an 
operation,  while  they  could  not  be  detected  in  the  normal  blood.  But 
when  the  common  bile  and  thoracic  ducts  w^ere  both  tied  at  the  same  time, 
then  not  the  least  trace  of  bile-acids  could  be  detected  in  the  blood,  w^hile 
if  they  are  also  foniied  in  other  organs  and  tissues  they  should  have  been 
present. 

From  older  statements  of  Cloez  and  Vulpiam,  as  well  as  Virchow,  the  bile- 
aeids  also  occur  in  the  suprarenal  capsule.  These  statements  have  not  been 
coutirmed  by  later  investigations  of  Stadelmanm  and  Beieh.^  At  the  present 
tiiiio  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  bile-acids  arc  formed  elsewhere 
than  in  the  liver. 

It  has  been  indubitably  proved  that  the  hile-pi^gmenls  may  be  formed  in 
other  organs  Ixjsides  the  liver,  for,  bs  is  generally  admitted,  the  coloring- 
matter  hfematoidin,  which  occurs  in  old  blood  extravasations,  is  identical 
with  the  bile-pigment  bilirubin  (see  page  320).  Latschenbergee^  has 
also  observed  in  horses,  under  pathological  conditions,  a  formation  of  bile- 
pigments  from  the  blood-coloring  matters  in  the  tissues.  Also  the  occur- 
rence of  bile-pigments  in  the  placenta  seems  to  depend  on  their  formation 
in  that  organ,  while  the  occurrence  of  small  quantities  of  bile-pigments  in 
the  blood-serum  of  certain  animals  probably  depends  on  an  absorption  of 
these  substances. 


*  Kftbner,  see  Heidenhain,  Phygiologie  der  Absofiderungsvorgftnge,  in  Hermann's 
Handbuch,  o;  Fleiachl,  Arbeiten  aus  der  phygioL  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  JAhrgang  9. 
'  Zeit»clir*  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  18,  in  which  the  older  liternture  may  be  found. 
■  See  Maly*8  Jahresber.,  16,  and  Monatehefte  f*  Chera,,  9, 
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Although  the  bile-pigments  may  be  formed  in  other  organs  besides  the 
liver,  still  it  is  of  first  importance  to  know  what  bearing  this  oigan  has  on 
the  elimination  and  formation  of  bile-pigments.  In  this  regard  it  must  be 
recalled  that  the  liver  is  an  excretory  organ  for  the  bile-pigments  circulat- 
ing in  the  blood.  Tarchanoff  has  observed,  in  a  dog  with  biliary  fistula, 
that  intravenous  injection  of  bilirubin  causes  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  bile-pigments  eliminated.  This  statement  has  been  confirmed  lately 
by  the  investigations  of  Vossius.* 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  decide  the  question  whether 
the  bile-pigments  are  only  eliminated  by  the  liver  or  whether  they  are  also 
formed  therein.  By  experimenting  on  pigeons.  Stern  was  able  to  detect 
bile-pigments  in  the  blood-serum  five  hours  after  tying  the  biliary  passages 
alone,  while  after  t3ang  all  the  vessels  of  the  liver  and  also  the  biliary  pas- 
sages, no  bile-pigments  could  be  detected  either  in  the  blood  or  the  tissues 
of  the  animal,  which  was  killed  10-24  hours  after  the  operation.  Min- 
kowski and  Naunyn^  have  also  found  that  poisoning  with  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  produces  a  liberal  formation  of  bile-pigments  and  the  secretion, 
after  a  short  time,  of  a  urine  rich  in  biliverdin  in  previously  healthy  geese. 
In  geese  with  extirpated  livers  this  does  not  occur. 

No  such  experiments  can  be  carried  out  on  mammalia,  as  they  do  not 
live  long  enough  after  the  operation;  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  organ 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  formation  of  bile-pigments  under  physiological  con- 
ditions. 

In  regard  to  the  materials  from  which  the  bile-acids  are  produced,  it 
may  be  said  with  certfunty  that  the  two  components,  glycocoll  and  taurine, 
which  are  both  nitrogenized,  are  formed  from  the  protein  bodies.  The 
close  relationship  of  taurine  to  the  cystine  group  of  the  protein  molecule 
has  been  especially  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Friedmann  (see  Chapter 
II),  and  very  recently  v.  Bergmann  ^  has  shown  by  feeding  dogs  with  sodium 
cholate  and  cystine  that  the  animal  body  can  transform  cystine  into  taurine 
and  that  the  taurine  of  the  bile  originates  from  the  proteins  of  the  food.  In 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  non-nitrogenized  cholic  acid,  which  was  formerly 
considered  as  originating  from  the  fats,  nothing  is  known  positively. 

The  blood-coloring  matters  are  considered  as  the  mother-substances  of 
the  bile-pigments.  If  the  identity  of  haematoidin  and  bilirubin  was  settled 
beyond  a  doubt,  then  this  view  might  be  considejred  as  proved.  Independ- 
ently, however,  of  this  identity,  which  is  not  admitted  by  all  investigators, 
the  view  that  the  bile-pigments  are  derived  from  the  blood-coloring  matters 
has  strong  arguments  in  its  favor.     It  has  been  shown  by  several  experi- 

*  Tarchanoff,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  9;  Vossius,  cited  from  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus. 

*  Stem,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  19:  Minkowski  and  Naunyn,  ibid.,  21. 

*  Hofmeister's  BeitrUge,  4.    See  also  Wohlgemuth,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioi.  Chem.,  40. 
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menters  that  a  yellow  or  yellowish-red  pigment  can  be  formed  from  the 
blood-coloring  matters ^  which  gives  Gmelin*s  test,  and  which,  though  it 
may  not  form  a  complete  bile-pigment,  is  at  least  a  step  in  its  formation 
(Latschenberger).  a  further  proof  of  the  formation  of  the  bile-pigments 
from  the  blood-coloring  matters  consists  in  the  fact  that  hiematin  on  reduc- 
tion yields  urobilin,  which  is  identical  with  hydrobilirubln  (see  Chapter 
XV).  Further  J  haematoporphyrin  (see  page  212)  and  bilirubin  are  isomers, 
according  to  Nencki  and  Sieber,  and  closely  allied.  The  formation  of 
bilirubin  from  the  IjIcM^d-coloring  mattei-s  is  shown,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  several  investigatoi^,*  by  the  appearance  of  free  haemoglobin  iu 
the  plasma— produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  by  widely 
differing  influences  (see  below)  or  by  the  injection  of  haemoglobin  solulion, 
causing  an  increased  formation  of  bile-pigments.  The  amount  of  pig- 
ments m  the  bile  is  not  only  considerably  increased,  but  the  bile-pigments 
may  even  pass  into  the  urine  under  certain  circumstances  (icterus).  Mter 
the  injection  of  htenioglobin  solution  into  a  dog  either  subcutaneously  or  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  Htadelmann  and  Gorodecki  -  observ^ed  in  the  secre- 
tion of  pigments  by  the  bile  an  increase  of  61  per  cent,  which  lasted  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

If  bilirubin,  which  contains  no  iron,  is  derived  from  hicmatin,  Avhich  con- 
tains iron,  then  iron  must  be  split  ofT.  This  process  may  be  represented  by  the 
folloT^ing  formula,  C32H34N405Fe  +  H20—Fe^ €32^130X406,  The  question 
in  what  form  or  combination  the  iron  is  split  off  is  of  special  interest,  and 
also  whether  it  is  eliminated  by  the  bile.  This  latter  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case,  at  least  to  any  great  extent.  In  100  parts  of  bilirubin  which  are 
eliminated  by  the  bile  there  are  only  1.4-1.5  parts  iron,  according  to  Kctn- 
kel;  while  100  parts  h^ematin  contain  about  9  parts  iron,  Minkowski 
and  Baserin  ^  have  also  found  that  the  abundant  formation  of  bile-pigments 
occurring  in  poisoning  by  arseniuretted  hydrogen  does  not  increase  the 
quantity  of  iron  in  the  bile.  The  quantity  apparently  does  not  seem  to 
correspond  with  that  in  the  decomposed  blood-coloring  matters.  It  follows 
from  the  researches  of  several  investigators  *  that  the  iron  is,  at  least  chiefly^ 
retained  l>y  the  hver  as  a  ferruginous  pigment  or  protein  substance. 

WTiat  relationship  does  the  formation  of  bile-acids  bear  to  the  forma- 
tion of  bile-pigments?  Are  these  two  chief  constituents  of  the  bile  derived 
simidtaneously  from  the  same  material,  and  can  we  detect  a  certain  connec* 


»  See  Siadelmaim,  Der  Icterus,  etc.,  Stuttgart,  1891. 

•  See  Stjute'marin   U/id. 

■  Kunkel,  Pflugcr's  .4rch,  14;  Minkowski  and  Baserin,  Arch.  f.  eacp.  Path.  u. 
Pharm.,  23. 

<See  Naunyn  and  Minkowski.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  21;  Latschenberger^ 
L  0*1  Neumann,  Virchow's  .\rch..  Ill,  and  the  literature  an  foot-note  2,  p  2K2. 
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tion  between  the  formation  of  bilirubin  and  bile-acids  in  the  liver?  The 
investigations  of  Stadelmann  teach  us  that  this  is  not  the  case.  With 
increased  formation  of  bile-pigments  the  amount  of  bile-acids  is  decreased, 
and  the  introduction  of  haemoglobin  into  the  liver  strongly  increases  the 
formation  of  bilirubin,  but  simultaneously  strongly  decreases  the  produc- 
tion of  bile-acids.  According  to  Stadelmann  the  formation  of  bile- 
pign;ients  and  bile-acids  is  due  to  a  special  activity  of  the  cells. 

An  absorption  of  bile  from  the  liver  and  the  passage  of  the  bile  con- 
stituents into  the  blood  and  urine  occurs  in  retarded  discharge  of  the  bile, 
and  usually  in  different  forms  of  hepatogenic  icterus.  But  bile-pigments 
may  also  pass  into  the  urine  under  other  circumstances,  especially  when 
in  animals  a  solution  or  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  takes 
place  through  injection  of  water  or  a  solution  of  biliary  salts,  through 
poisoning  by  ether,  chloroform,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  or 
toluylenediamine,  and  in  other  cases.  This  occurs  also  in  man  in  severe 
mfectious  diseases.  It  has  also  been  claimed  many  times  that  a  transfor- 
mation of  blood-pigments  into  bile-pigments  occurs  elsewhere  than  in  the 
liver,  namely,  in  the  blood.  Such  a  belief  has  been  made  very  improb- 
able by  the  important  researches  of  Minkowski  and  Naunyn,  Afanassiew, 
SiLBERMANN,  and  especially  of  Stadelmann,^  and  in  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  cases,  as  after  poisoning  with  phosphorus,  toluylenediamine,  and 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  it  has  been  disproved  by  direct  experiment. 

The  icterus  is  also  in  these  cases  hepatogenic;  it  depends  upon  an  absorp- 
tion of  bile-pigments  from  the  liver,  and  this  absorption  seems  to  originate 
m  various  cases  in  somewhat  different  ways.  Thus  the  bile  may  be 
v-iscous  and  cause  a  congestion  of  bile  by  counteracting  the  low  secretion 
pressure.  In  other  cases  the  fine  biliary  passages  may  be  compressed  by 
an  abnormal  swelling  of  the  liver-cells,  or  a  catarrh  of  the  bile -passages 
may  occur,  causing  a  congestion  of  the  bile  (Stadelmann). 

Bile  Concretions. 

The  concrements  which  occur  in  the  gall-bladder  vary  considerably  in 
size,  form,  and  number,  and  are  of  three  kinds,  depending  upon  the  kind 
and  nature  of  the  bodies  forming  their  chief  mass.  One  group  of  gall- 
stones contains  lime-pigment  as  chief  constituent,  another  cholesterin, 
and  the  third  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate.  The  concrements  of  the 
last-mentioned  group  occur  very  seldom  in  man.  The  so-called  cholesterin- 
stones  are  those  which  occur  most  frequently  in  man,  while  the  lime-pig- 
ment stones  are  not  found  very  often  in  man,  but  often  in  oxen. 

'  The  literature  belonging  to  this  subject  is  found  in  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus,  etc., 
Stuttgart,  1891. 
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The  pigmerU-&iom8  are  generally  not  large  in  man,  but  in  oxen  and 
pigs  they  are  sometimes  found  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  even  larger.  In 
most  cases  they  consist  chiefly  of  calcium  bilirubin  with  little  or  no  bili- 
verdin.  Sometimes  also  small  black  or  greenish-black,  metallic-looking 
stones  are  found,  which  consist  chiefly  of  bilifuscln  along  with  bihverdin. 
Iron  and  copper  seem  to  be  regular  constituents  of  pigment-stones.  Man- 
ganese and  zinc  have  also  been  found  in  a  few  cases.  The  pigment-stones 
are  generally  heavier  than  water. 

The  cholesterin-stoneSf  whose  size,  form,  color,  and  structure  may  vary 
greatly,  are  often  lighter  than  water.  The  fractured  surface  is  radiated, 
crystalline,  and  frequently  shows  crystalline,  concentric  layers.  The 
cleavage  fracture  is  waxy  in  appearance,  and  the  fractured  surface  when 
rubbed  by  the  finger-nail  also  Ijeeomes  like  wax.  By  rubbing  against  eacli 
other  in  the  gall-bladder  they  often  become  faceted  or  take  other  remarkable 
shapes.  Their  surface  is  sometimes  nearly  white  and  waxliko,  but  generallyj 
their  color  is  variable.  They  are  sometimes  smooth,  in  other  cases  thejf 
are  rough  or  uneven.  The  quantity  of  cholesterin  in  the  stones  varies  from 
642  to  981  p.  m.  (Ritter  *).  The  cholestcrin-stoncs  also  sometimes  contain 
variable  amounts  of  time-pigments,  which  may  give  them  a  ver)^  changeable 
appearance. 

Cholesterin,  C27H46O  (Obermulleu),  or,  as  ordinarily  given,  C27H44O1 
(Mauthxer  and  Suida).     By  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid<^ 
or  phosphoric  acid,  and  also  in  other  ways,  hydrocarbons  are  obtained, 
which  are  called  cholestcrillne,  choksterofief  and  cholersteriletie.     Mauthxeb 
and  SuiDA,^  who  have  closely  studied  these  hydrocarbons,  have  been  able 
to  prepare  a  crystalline  cholest^riline  by  heating  cholesterin  with  anhydrou 
copper  sulphate.    The  hydrocarbons  stand,  according  to  Weyl,^  in  close"' 
relationship  to  the  terpene  group,  and  the  color  reactions  of  choiesterin 
m  well  as  the  recent  investigations  on  the  constitution  of  this  body  seem 
to  substantiate  this  view.    Very  painstaking  and  thorough  investigationsj 
on  the   constitution   of  cholesterin  have   been  mode,  of  which  we   mua 
especially  mention  those  of  Mauthner  and  Suida,  Windaus  and  Stein, 
DiELs  and  Abderilu.den.'*    Although  these  researches  have  not  lead  to 
positive  conclusiotis,  still  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  cholesterin  prob* 
ably  consists  of  a  complex  of  five  hydrogenized  rings,  of  which  one  con- 

»  Jouni.  de  Vanat.  et  de  la  physiol  (Robin),  1872. 

*Ob€rmuller,  Arch,  f  (Anat.  ujIhysioL,  1889,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaioL  Chem.,  la; 
Mauthner  and  Suida,  Wtcn.  Sitxungsber.t  Math.  Nat.  Klasse,  IHZ,  Abt.  26,  which  also 
coiitains  the  older  literature. 

•  Arch.  f.  u^nat.  u/)  Physiol,  1886,  p.  182. 

•Mauthner  and  Suida,  Monatsh<^fte  f.  Chem,.  15*  17,  24;    Windaus,  ** tJber Chales*  , 
teriD/'  Hab.-Sehrift,  Freiburg   i.  B.,  1903,  Ber  d.  d.  chem.  Geselkch.,  m,  37,  and] 
99;   with  Stein,  ibid,,  37;    Diels  and  Abderhalden,  ibid,,  36,  37,  and  39;    G.  Steio, 
**th>cr  Cholesterin/'  I naug. -Dissert.  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1&05. 
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tains  a  double  bondage  and  another  a  secondary  alcohol  group.  Several 
facts  seem  to  make  it  probable  that  cholesterin  stands  close  to  the 
hydrogenized  retene  and  hence  is  a  complicated  terpene.  From  this 
standpoint,  the  close  relationship  between  cholesterin  and  cholic  acid  is  of 
great  interest. 

On  reduction  of  cholesterin,  and  also  of  the  ketone,  cholesterone,  corre- 
sponding to  cholesterin,  by  means  of  metallic  sodium  in  amyl-alcohol  solu- 
tion, DiELS  and  Abderhalden  obtained  two  isomeric  dihydrocholes- 
terines,  C27H4gO,  a-  and  fi-choUstanol,  of  which  the  first  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  dihydrocholesterin  obtained  by  Neuberg  and  Rauchwerger* 
by  the  action  of  sodium  in  amyl-alcohol  solution.  The  identity  of  a-choles- 
tanol  with  koprosterin,  which  will  be  mentioned  below,  is  considered  by 
Neuberg  as  not  improbable,  while  Diels  and  Abderhalden  deny  this. 

Cholesterin  occurs  in  small  amounts  in  nearly  all  animal  fluids  and 
juices.  It  occurs  only  rarely  in  the  urine,  and  then  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties. It  is  also  found  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs,  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system;  further,  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg, 
in  semen,  in  wool-fat  (together  with  isocholesterin),  and  in  sebum.  It 
appears  also  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  in  excrements,  and  in  the 
meconium.  It  especially  occurs  pathologically  in  gall-stones,  as  well  as  in 
atheromatous  cysts,  in  pus,  in  tuberculous  masses,  old  transudates,  cystic 
fluids,  sputum,  and  tumors.  It  does  not  exist  free  in  all  cases;  for  exam- 
ple, it  exists  in  part  as  fatty-acid  esters  in  wool-fat,  blood,  lymph,  brain, 
vemix  caseosa,  and  epidermis  formations.  Several  kinds  of  cholesterin, 
called  phytosterines,  have  been  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Cholesterin  which  has  been  crystallized  from  warm  alcohol  on  cooling 
and  that  which  is  present  in  old  transudates  contains  1  molecule  of  water  of 
crystallization,  melts  at  145°  C,  and  fonns  colorless,  transparent  plates 
whose  sides  and  angles  frequently  appear  broken  and  whose  acute  angle  is 
often  76°  30'  or  87°  30'.  In  large  quantities  it  appears  as  a  mass  of  white 
plates  which  shine  like  mother-of-pearl  and  have  a  greasy  feeling. 

Cholesterin  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies.  It  is  neither 
dissolved, nor  changed  by  boiling  caustic  alkali.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol  and  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ether, 
chloroform,  and  benzene,  and  also  in  the  volatile  or  fatty  oils.  It  is  dis- 
solved to  a  slight  extent  by  alkali  salts  of  the  bile-acids,  better  in  the  pres- 
ence of  oleic  soap  (Gerard  2).  The  solutions  in  ether  and  chloroform  are 
levorotatory. 

Among  the  many  compounds  of  cholesterin  studied  by  OBERMixLLER 
the  propionic  ester  C2H5.CO.O.C27H45  is  of  special  interest  because  of  the. 
— — —  I 

*  Salkowski's  Festschrift,  1904,  and  Neuberg,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  39. 
'  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biolog.,  58. 
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beha\4or  of  the  fused  compound  on  cooling,  and  it  is  used  in  the  detection 
of  cholesterin.  For  the  detection  of  cholesterin  use  is  made  of  its  reaction 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  gives  colored  products. 

If  a  mixture  of  five  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  water  acts  on 
a  cholesterin  crystal,  this  crystal  will  shov/  colored  rings,  first  a  bright 
carmine-red  and  then  violet.  This  fact  is  employed  in  the  microscopic 
detection  of  cholesterin.  Another  test,  and  one  very  good  for  the  micro- 
scopical detection  of  cholesterin,  consists  in  treating  the  crj^stals  first  with 
the  above  dilute  acid  and  then  with  pome  iodine  solution.  The  crystals 
will  be  gradually  colored  violet,  bluish  green,  and  a  beautiful  blue. 

Salkowski^s  ^  Rmction,  The  cholesterin  is  dissolved  in  chloroform 
and  then  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  cholesterin  solution  becomes  first  bluish  red,  then  gradually  more 
violet-red,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  appears  dark  red  with  a  greenish  fluor- 
escence. If  the  chloroform  solution  is  poured  iiito  a  porcelain  dish  it 
becomes  violet,  then  green,  and  finally  yellow. 

Lieber\l4Nn-Bttrchard's  ^  Reaclioru.  Dissolve  the  cholesterin  in  about 
2  c.c.  chloroform  and  add  first  10  drops  of  acetic  anhydride  and  then  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop.  The  color  of  the  mixture  will 
first  be  a  beautiful  red,  then  blue,  and  finally,  if  not  too  much  cholesterin 
or  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  a  permanent  green.  In  the  presence  of  very 
little  cholesterin  the  green  color  may  appear  immediately* 

Neubkrg  Rauchwerger's^  Reaction.  With  rhanmose,  or  better  still 
with  <J-mcthylfurfurol  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  an  alcoholic 
solutinn  of  cholesterin  gi\'es  a  pink  ring,  or  after  mixing  the  fiquids  and 
cooling,  a  pink  solution^  On  proper  dilution  an  absorption-band  can  be 
seen  just  Ijeginning  before  E  and  whose  other  side  coincides  with  6,  This 
reaction  is  of  interest  because  it  is  also  given  by  bile-acids,  some  camphor 
derivatives  J  abietinic  arid,  and  a  hydride  of  retene.  For  details  of  its 
performance,  see  original  publication. 

Pure,  dry  cholesterin  when  fused  in  a  test-tu(>e  over  a  low  flame  with  two  or 
three  drops  of  propionic  anhydride  yields  a  mass  which  on  cooling  is  firat  violet, 
then  blue,  green,  orange,  carmine-red,  and  finally  c<>pper-red.  It  is  best  to  re-fuse 
the  m^ss  on  a  glass  rod  and  then  to  observe  the  rod  on  cooling,  holding  it  against 
a  dark  background  (OBERSiutLER). 

Schiff's  Reactiofi.  If  a  little  cholesterin  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  2  or  3  vols,  of  concentrateii  hydrochloric 
acid  or  stilphuric  acid  and  1  vol.  of  a  rather  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
and  carefully  evapr>rated  to  drynesv**  over  a  smaU  flame,  a  reddish-violet  residue 


is  first  obtained  and  then  a  blmsh-"violet. 
'  Pfluger's  Arch.,  6. 

*  C.  Liebennann,  Ber,  d.  deutsch.  chem,  Gesellsch.i 
tr&ge  zur  Kenatnis  der  Cholesterinep  Rostock,  1S89. 

*  Salkowski's  Festschrift,  1904 


18.  1804;   H.  Burchard,  Bei- 
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If  a  small  quantity  of  cholesterin  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  a  drop  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  one  obtains  a  yellow  spot  which  becomes  deep  orange-red 
with  ammonia  or  caustic  soda  (not  a  characteristic  reaction). 

Koprosterin  is  the  name  given  by  Bondzynski  to  the  cholesterin  which  was 
isolated  by  him  from  human  fseces,  although  it  was  prepared  earlier  by  Flint 
and  designated  as  stercorin.  It  dissolves  in  cold,  absolute  alcohol  and  very  readily 
in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  needles  which  melt  at 
«5-96°C.  (89-90°  according  to  Hausmann),*  and  is  dextrorotatory,  (a) d-  +24°. 
It  gives  the  same  color  reactions  as  cholesterin,  with  the  exception  that  it  does 
not  give  a  reaction  with  propionic  anhydride.  According  to  Bondzynski  and 
HuMNiCKi  it  is  a  dihydrocholesterin,  with  the  fprmula  C,7H480,  which  is  formed 
m  the  human  intestine  by  the  reduction  of  ordinary  cholesterin.  These  investi- 
gators have  found  another  cholesterin,  hippokoprosierin,  with  the  formula  C^HmO, 
in  horses'  fseces. 

Isocholesterin  is  a  cholesterin,  so  ^called  by  Schulze,'  with  the  formula 
Ci^H^sOH,  which  occurs  in  wool-fat  and  is  therefore  found  to  a  great  extent  in 
80-called  lanolin.  It  gives  the  Liebermann-Burchard  reaction,  but  does  not 
give  Salkowski's  reaction.    It  melts  at  138-138.5°  C. 

Spoiif;o8teriii  is  the  name  givenby  Henze  *  to  a  cholesterin  isolated  by  him 

from  a  silicious  sponge.    It  is  very  similar  to  cholesterin  but  is  not  identical  with 

it  or  with  ph3rtocholesterins.    It  gives  the  Liebermann-Burchard  reaction  as 

weU  as  Salkowski's  reaction,  but  the  last  test  is  not  quite  so  beautiful  a  red. 

25 
Obermuller's  reaction  is  negative.    Its  specific  rotation  is  (a)^  ^  19.59°. 

The  cholesterins  belong  to  the  so-called  lipoids,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  previous  chapters  (V  and  VI)  and  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
as  constituents  of  the  outer  envelope  of  erythrocytes  and  the  cells  in 
general.  In  this  regard  the  cholesterin  is  of  special  interest  for  haemolysis, 
in  that,  as  shown  by  Ransom,  it  inhibits  the  hsemolytic  action  of  saponin 
and  hence  it  has  a  certain  protective  power  in  the  animal  body.  This 
action  of  cholesterin,  as  found  by  Hausmann,  is  destroyed  by  replacing 
the  hydroxyl  groups.  According  to  Madsen  and  Noguchi*  the  combina- 
tion of  cholesterin  and  saponin  is  a  loose  one. 

The  so-called  cholesterin-stones  are  best  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  cholesterin.  The  powder  is  first  boiled  with  water  and  then  repeatedly 
boiled  with  alcohol.  The  cholesterin  which  on  cooling  separates  from  the 
warm  filtered  solution  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  alcohol 
80  as  to  saponify  any  fat.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  the  choles- 
terin is  extracted  from  the  residue  with  ether,  by  which  the  soaps  are  not 

» Bondzynski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  29;  Bondzynski  and  Humnicki, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22;  Flint,  ibid.,  23,  and  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sciences,  1862; 
Miiller,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29;  Hausmann,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch..  6;  Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  25;  and 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  14,  522.  See  also  E.  Schulze  and  J.  Barbieri,  Journal  f. 
prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),25, 159.  In  regard  to  the  formula  for  isocholesterin,  see  Darm- 
ctadter  and  Lifschiitz,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  31,  and  E.  Schulze,  ibid.,  1200. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 

*  Ransom,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1901;  Hausmann,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge, 
6;  Madsen  and  Noguchi,  Kgl.  Dansk.  Vidensk.  Sebkabs.  Forh.,  1904. 
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dissolved;  filter,  evaporate  the  ether,  and  purify  the  cholesterin  by 
lecrystallization  from  alcohol-ether.  The  cholesterin  may  be  extracted 
with  fat  from  tissues  and  fluids  by  first  extracting  with  ether  and  then 
proceeding  as  suggested  by  Ritter.^  The  essential  points  in  his  method 
consist  in  saponifying  the  fat  with  sodium  alcoholate,  removing  the  alcohol 
by  evaporating  to  dryness  with  NaCl,  and  finally  extracting  the  dried, 
pulverized  mass  with  ether.  After  evaporating  the  ether  the  residue  is 
dissolved  in  as  little  alcohol  as  possible  and  the  cholesterin  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  ordinarily  easily  detected  in  transudates 
and  pathological  formations  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Ghem.,  84. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DIGESTION. 

The  purpose  of  digestion  is  to  separate  those  constituents  of  the 
food  which  serve  as  the  nutriment  of  the  body  from  those  which  are  useless, 
and  to  separate  each  in  such  a  form  that  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  blood 
from  the  alimentary  canal  and  employed  for  various  purposes  in  the 
organism.  This  demands  not  only  mechanical,  but  also  chemical  action. 
The  first  action,  which  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  physical  properties 
of  the  food,  consists  in  a  tearing,  cutting,  crushing,  or  grinding  of  the  food, 
while  the  second  serves  chiefly  in  converting  the  nutritive  bodies  into  a 
soluble  and  easily  absorbed  form,  or  in  splitting  them  into  simpler 
compounds  for  use  in  the  animal  syntheses.  The  solution  of  the  nutritive 
bodies  may  take  place  in  certain  cases  by  the  aid  of  water  alone,  but  in 
most  cases  a  chemical  metamorphosis  or  cleavage  is  necessary;  this  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  fluids  secreted  by  the  glands.  The 
study  of  the  processes  of  digestion  from  a  chemical  standpoint  must  there- 
fore begin  with  the  digestive  fluids,  their  qualitative  and  quantitative 
composition,  as  well  as  their  action  on  the  nutriments  and  foods. 

I.    The  Salivary  Glands  and  the  SaDva. 

The  salivary  glands  are  partly  albuminous  glands  (as  the  parotid  in  man 
and  mammals  and  the  submaxillary  in  rabbits),  partly  mvcaus  glands  (as 
some  of  the  small  glands  in  the  buccal  cavity  and  the  sublingual  and  sub- 
maxillary glands  of  many  animals),  and  partly  mixed  glands  (as  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  in  man).  The  alveoli  of  the  albuminous  glands  contain  cells 
which  are  rich  in  proteid  but  which  contain  no  mucin.  The  alveoli  of  the 
mucin-glands  contain  cells  rich  in  mucin  but  poor  in  proteid.  Cells  arranged 
in  dififerent  ways,  but  rich  in  proteids,  also  occur  in  the  submaxillary  and 
sublingual  glands.  According  to  the  analyses  of  Oidtmann  *  the  salivary 
glands  of  a  dpg  contam  790  p.  m.  water,  200  p.  m.  organic  and  10  p.  m. 

»  Cit  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  732.  The  figuree 
there  siveD  amount  to  1010  parts  instead  of  1000  partcL 
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inorganic  solids.  Among  the  solids  we  find  mucin,  proteida,  nwdeoproteids^ 
nuclein,  emymes  and  their  zymogens^  besides  extractive  bodies^  leticiTief  xan* 
thine  bodies,  and  miiieml  substances. 

The  occurrence  of  a  mucinogen  has  not  been  proved.  On  the  complete  removal 
of  all  mueiii  E,  Holmgren  *  found  no  mucinogen  in  the  submaxillary  gland  of  the 
ox,  but  a  mucin-like  gluconucleoproteid. 

The  saliva  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  above-mentioned  groups 
of  glands;  therefore  it  is  proper  that  a  study  be  made  of  each  of  the  differ* 
ent  secretions  by  itself  and  then  of  the  mixed  saliva. 

The  submaiiUary  saliva  in  man  may  be  easily  collected  by  introducing 
a  canula  through  the  papillan'  opening  into  Wliarton's  duct. 

The  submaxillar)^  saliva  has  not  always  the  same  composition  or  prop- 
erties; this  depends  essentially,  as  shown  by  experiments  on  animals,  upon 
the  conditions  under  which  the  secretion  takes  place.  That  is  to  say,  the 
eecietion  is  partly  dependent  on  the  cerebral  system,  through  the  facial 
fibres  in  the  chorda  tympani,  and  partly  on  the  sv^mpathetic  nervous  system, 
through  the  fibres  entering  the  vessels  in  the  gland.  In  consequence  of 
this  dependence  the  two  distinct  varieties  of  submaxillary^  secretion  arc 
distinguished  as  chorda-  and  ^mpathetic  sahva.  A  third  kind  of  saliva, 
the  so-called  paralfftic  saliva,  is  secreted  after  poisoning  with  curare  or 
after  the  severing  of  the  glandular  nerves. 

The  difference  between  chorda-  and  sympathetic  saliva  (in  dogs)  con- 
sists chiefly  in  their  quantitative  constitution;  the  less  abundant  sym^ 
pathetic  saliva  is  more  viscous  and  richer  in  solids,  especially  in  mucin, 
than  the  more  abundant  chorda-saliva.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  chorda- 
saliva  of  the  dog  is  1,0039-1.0056,  and  contains  12-14  p.  m.  solids  (Ece- 
HARD^).  The  sympathetic  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0075-1.018,  with 
16-28  p,  m.  solids.  The  freezing-point  of  the  chorda-saliva  obtained  from 
dogs  on  electric  stimulation  varies,  according  to  Nolf,3  between  J^  —0,193^ 
and  —0.396^  with  a  cont^ent  of  3.3-6.5  p.  ra.  salts  and  4. 1-11.5  p.  m.  organic 
substances.  The  osmotic  pressure  is  on  an  average  a  little  higher  than 
one  half  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood-senmi.  The  spontaneously 
secret/cd  submaxillai^y  saliva  is  ordinarily  somewhat  diluted.  Other 
investigators,  such  as  Asher  and  Cutter,'*  have  also  found  that  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  submaxillary  saliva  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the 
blood.  The  gases  of  the  chorda-saliva  have  been  investigated  by  Pfluger.® 
He  found  0.5-0.8  per  cent  oxygen,  0.9-1  per  cent  nitrogen,  and  64:73-85.13 


'  Upsala  Lakaref.  F6rh.  {N.  F.),  2;  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  27, 
'  Cit«d  from  Kuhne^e  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  7 

See  Maly'a  Jahrceber.,  31,  494. 
<  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  40. 
*  Pflyger^s  Arch.,  1. 
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per  cent  carbon  dioxide — all  results  calculated  at  0®  C.  and  760  mm.  pres- 
sure.   The  greater  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  chemically  combined. 

The  two  kinds  of  submaxillary  secretion  just  named  have  not  thus 
far  been  separately  studied  in  man.  The  secretion  may  be  excited  by  an 
emotion,  by  mastication,  and  by  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  especially  with  acid-tasting  substances.  The  submaxillary  saliva 
in  man  is  ordinarily  clear,  rather  thin,  a  little  ropy,  and  froths  easily.  Its 
reaction  is  alkaline  towards  litmus.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.002-1.003, 
and  it  contains  3.6-4.5  p.  m.  solids.^  As  organic  constituents  are  found 
mucin,  traces  of  proteid  and  diastatic  enzyme,  which  latter  is  absent  in 
several  species  of  animals.  The  inorganic  bodies  are  alkali  chlorides, 
sodium  and  magnesium  phosphates,  and  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies  and 
calcium.    Potassium  sulphocyanide  occurs  in  this  saliva. 

The  Sublingual  Saliva.  The  secretion  of  this  saliva  is  also  influenced 
by  the  cerebral  and  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  The  chorda-saliva, 
which  is  secreted  only  to  a  small  extent,  contains  numerous  salivary  cor- 
puscles, but  is  otherwise  transparent  and  very  ropy.  Its  reaction  is 
alkaline,  and  it  contains,  according  to  Heidenhain,^  27.5  p.  m.  solids  (in 
dogs). 

The  sublingual  secretion  in  man  is  clear,  mucilaginous,  more  alka- 
line than  the  submaxillary  saliva,  and  contains  mucin,  diastatic  enzyme, 
and  potassium  sulphocyanide. 

Buccal  mucus  can  be  obtained  pure  from  animals  only  by  the  method 
suggested  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  which  consists  in  tying  the  exit  to  all 
the  large  salivary  glands  and  cutting  off  their  secretion  from  the  mouth. 
The  quantity  of  liquid  secreted  under  these  circumstances  (in  dogs)  was 
so  very  small  that  the  investigators  named  were  able  to  collect  only  2 
grams  of  buccal  mucus  in  the  course  of  one  hour.  It  is  a  thick,  ropy,  sticky 
liquid  containing  mucin;  it  is  rich  in  form-elements,  above  all  in  flat  epi- 
thelium-cells, mucous  cells,  and  salivary  corpuscles.  The  quantity  of  solids 
m  the  buccal  mucus  of  the  dog  is,  according  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt,^ 
9.98  p.  m. 

Parotid  Saliva.  The  secretion  of  this  saliva  is  also  partly  dependent 
on  the  cerebral  nervous  system  (n.  glossopharyngeus)  and  partly  on  the 
83rmpathetic.  The  secretion  may  be  excited  by  emotions  and  by  irri- 
tation of  the  glandular  nerves,  either  directly  (in  animals)  or  reflexly,  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
Among  the  chemical  irritants  the  acids  take  first  place.    Mastication  also 

*  See  Maly ,   "  Chemie  der  Verdauungssafte  und  der  Verdauung. "  in  Hermann's 
Handb.,  5,  part  11,  18.     This  article  contains  also  the  pertinent  literature. 
'  Studien  d.  physiol.  Institute  zu  Breslau,  Heft  4. 
'  Die  Verdauungss&fte  und  der  Stoffwechsel  (Mitau  and  Leipzig,  1852),  5. 
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exercises  a  strong  influence  upon  the  secretion  of  parotid  saliva,  which  is 
specially  marked  in  certain  herbivora. 

Human  parotid  saliva  may  be  readily  collected  by  the  introduction  of  a 
canula  into  Btenson^s  duct.  This  saliva  is  thln^  less  alkaline  than  the 
submaxillary^  saliva  (the  first  drops  are  sometimes  neutral  or  acid),  without 
special  odor  or  taste.  It  contains  a  little  proteid  but  no  mucin,  which  is  to 
be  expc:cted  from  the  construction  of  the  gland*  It  also  contains  a  diastatic 
enzyme,  which,  however,  is  absent  in  many  animals.  The  quantity  of  solids 
varies  Ijetween  5  and  16  p-  m.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.003-1,012,  Poto^ 
slum  sulpliocyanide  seems  to  be  present,  though  it  is  not  a  constant  con- 
stituent. KtJLz  ^  found  a  maximum  of  L46  par  cent  oxygen  ^  3.8  per  cent 
nitrogen,  and  in  all  66,7  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  in  human  parotid  saliva. 
The  quantity  of  firmly  combined  carbon  dioxide  was  62  per  cent. 

The  quantity  and  composition  of  the  saliva  from  the  mucin  glands  aa 
well  as  from  the  albuminous  glands,  as  Pawlow's  -  school  has  shown,  is 
greatly  dependent  in  dogs  upon  the  psychical  excitement,  but  also  upon  the 
kind  of  substances  introduced  into  the  mouth,  and  an  adaptation  of  the 
glands  for  various  mechanical  and  chemical  irritants  is  found  to  occur. 
Under  the  influence  of  hard  and  dry  food  the  glands  secrete  abundance  of 
saliva,  while  w^ith  food  rich  in  water  the  secretion  is  considerably  less  and 
accommodates  itself  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  food.  Milk 
ia  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  it  causes  a  more  abundant  secretion  of  saliva 
than  meat.  This  is  of  importance  in  digestion  of  milk,  as  in  the  stomach 
the  mixture  of  milk  and  saliva  does  not  coagulate  to  a  compact  mass  but 
separates  m  a  finely  divided,  readil}^  digestible  condition.  By  the  action  of 
strong  chemical  bodies  the  saliva  is  secreted  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  irritant.  The  irritants  are  thereby  diluted  and  the  mouth  washed 
out  at  the  same  time.  The  partaking  of  acids  brings  about  the  secre- 
tion of  a  thin  saliva,  poor  in  mucin,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  neutarl- 
ize  the  acid,  while  on  the  uitroductlon  of  food  the  glands  secrete  a  saliva 
rich  in  mucin  and  diastatic  enzymes. 

The  mixed  buccal  saliva  in  man  is  a  colorless,  faintly  opalescent,  slightly 
ropy,  easily  frothing  liquid  without  special  odor  or  taste.  It  is  made  turbid 
by  epithelium-cells,  mucous  and  salivar>'  corpuscles,  and  often  by  food 
residues.  Like  the  submaxillar)'  and  parotid  saliva,  on  exposure  to  the  air 
it  becomes  covered  with  an  incrustation  consisting  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
a  small  quantity  of  an  organic  substance,  or  it  gradually  becomes  cloudy. 
Its  reaction  is  generally  alkaline  to  litmus.    The  degree  of  alkalinity  varies 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  £S. 

'  Arch,  internation.  de  PhysioL,  1, 1904.  See  also  Neilson  and  Terry,  Am er;  Joum 
of  Physiol.,  15»  Somewhat  contratiictory  Biatements  in  regard  to  the  accomiiioda- 
tion  of  the  secretion  of  the  glande  to  requircmentB  (id  man)  can  be  found  in  Zebrovskt, 
Pfliiger's  Arch.^  110. 
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considerably  not  only  in  dififeient  individuals  but  also  in  the  sanoe  indi- 
vidual during  different  parts  of  the  day,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  the 
average  alk^dinity.  According  to  Chittenden  and  Ely  it  corresponds  to 
the  alkalinity  of  0.8  p.  m.  Na2C03  solution,  or  to  0.2  p.  m.  solution  accord- 
ing  to  CoHN.  According  to  Foa  the  actual  alkalinity  (OH-ion  concentra- 
tion)  is  always  considerably  less  than  that  found  by  titration,  and  the 
reaction  determined  electrometrically  is  very  nearly  neutral.  The  reac- 
tion may  also  be  acid,  as  found  by  Sticker  to  be  the  case  some  time  after 
a  meal,  but  this  is  not  true  at  least  for  all  individuals.  The  specific  gravity 
varies  between  1.002  and  1.008,  and  the  quantity  of  solids  between  5 
and  10  p.  m.  According  to  Cohn^,  Ja~0.20^  on  an  average  and  the 
amount  of  NaCl  is  1.6  p.  m.  The  solids,  irrespective  of  the  form-constitu- 
ents mentioned,  consist  of  protein,  mucin,  oxidases,^  two  enzymes,  ptyalin 
and  maUaae,  and  mineral  bodies  It  is  also  claimed  that  urea  is  a  normal 
constituent  of  the  saliva.  The  mineral  bodies  are  alkali  chlorides,  bicar- 
bonates  of  the  alkalies  and  calcium^  phosphates,  and  traces  of  sulphates, 
nitrites,  ammonia,  and  sulphocyanides,  which  latter  average  about  0.1 
p.  m.  (MuNK  and  others).  Smaller  quantities,  0.03-0.04  p.  m.,  are  found  in 
the  saliva  of  non-smokers  (Schneider  and  Kruger),  while  from  ordinary 
smokers  the  quantity  of  sulphocyanides  may  rise  to  0.2  p.  m.  (Fleck- 
seder  3). 

Sulphocyanides,  which,  although  not  constant,  occur  in  the  saliva  of 
man  and  certsdn  animals,  may  be  easily  detected  by  acidifying  the  saliva 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ferric 
chloride.  As  control,  especially  in  the  presence  of  very  small  quantities, 
it  is  best  to  compare  the  test  with  another  test-tube  containing  an  equal 
amoimt  of  acidulated  water  and  ferric  chloride.  Other  methods  have 
been  suggested  by  Gscheidlen,  Solera,  and  Ganassini.  The  quantita- 
tive estimation  can  be  done  according  to  Munk's  *  method. 

Ptyalin,  or  salivary  diastase,  is  the  amylolytic  enzyme  of  the  saliva. 
This  enzyme  is  found  in  human  saliva,^  but  not  in  that  of  all  animals, 

*  Chittenden  and  Ely,  Amer.  Chem.  Joum.,  4,  1883;  Chittenden  and  Richards, 
Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  1;  Foa,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biolog.,  58;  Sticker,  cited  from 
Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  3,  237;  Cohn,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1900. 

'  Bogdanow-Beresowski,  cited  from  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  2,  653. 

'Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  69;  Schneider,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  6;  Kriiger, 
Zdtschr.  f.  Biologie,  37;  Fleckseder,  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1905.  In  regard  to 
the  variation  in  the  amount  of  various  constituents  in  saliva  see  Fleckseder,  1.  c,  and 
Tezner,  Arch,  intemation.  de  Physiol.,  2. 

*  Gscheidlen,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  4;  Solera,  see  ibid,,  7  and  8;  Munk,  Virchow's 
Arch.,  69;  Ganassini,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  2,  p.  361. 

*  In  regard  to  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  ptyalin  in  human  saliva  see  Hof- 
bauer,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  10,  and  Chittenden  and  Richards,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.; 
1;  Schiile,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  29;  Tezner,  1.  c. 
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especially  not  in  the  typical  caniivora.  It  occurs  not  oaly  in  adults,  but 
also  in  new-bom  infants.  In  opposition  to  Zweifel's  views,  Bergeh  ^ 
claims  that  it  is  present  not  only  lu  the  parotid  gland  of  children,  but  also 
in  the  mucin  gland. 

According  to  H.  GoLDSCH^aDT  '  the  saliva  (parotid  ealii^a)  of  the  horse  does 
not  contain  ptyalin,  but  a  zymogen  of  the  same,  while  in  other  animals  and  intm 
the  ptyaliii  is  formed  from  the  zymogen  during  secretion.  In  horses  the  z>iiiogcn 
m  transformed  into  ptyalin  during  mastication,  and  bacteria  seem  Uj  give  the 
impulse  to  this  change.  During  precipitation  with  alcohol  the  zj^nogen  is  changed 
into  ptyalin. 

Ptyalin  has  not  been  isolated  in  a  pure  form  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
can  be  obtained  purest  l>y  Cohnheim's*^  method,  which  consists  in  carry- 
ing the  enzyme  down  mechanically  with  a  calcium-phosphate  precipitate 
and  washing  the  precipitate  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  ptyalin,  and 
from  which  It  can  lie  obtained  by  precipitating  with  alcohol.  For  the 
study  c»r  demonstration  of  the  action  of  ptyalin  one  employs  a  watery  or 
glycerine  extract  of  the  salivary  glands,  or  simply  the  saliva  itself, 

Ptyalin,  like  other  enzymes,  is  characterized  by  its  action.  This  con* 
sists  in  converting  starch  into  dextrins  and  sugar.  The  process  going  on 
in  this  conversion  may  be  deseril_>ed  as  follows*  In  the  first  stages  soluble 
starch  or  Qmldulin  is  formed.  From  this  amidulin,  er^^throdextrin  and 
sugar  are  produced  by  hydrolytic  cleavage.  The  er}ihrodextrin  then  splits 
into  a-achroodextrin  and  sugar.  From  this  achroodextrin  by  splitting 
^-achroodextrin  and  sugar  are  formed,  and  finally  this  /3-achroodextrin 
splits  into  sugar  and  ^'-achroodextrin.  Other  investigators  explain  this 
process  in  another  manner  (see  Chapter  III),  hence  the  exact  procedure  is 
not  completely  clear.  Still  the  results  are  positi%'e  as  to  the  sugar  pro- 
duced in  this  process.  For  a  long  time  it  was  considered  that  dextrose  was 
the  sugar  formed  from  starch  and  glycogen,  but  Seegkn  and  O.  Nasse  have 
shown  that  tliis  is  not  true.  Mitscitlus  and  v.  ^klERiNG  have  shown  that 
the  sugar  formed  by  the  action  of  saliva,  amylopsln,  and  diastase  upon 
starch  and  glycogen  is  for  the  most  part  maltose.  This  has  been  substan- 
tiated by  Brown  and  Heron.  E.  Kljlz  ajid  J.  Vogel  *  have  also  demon- 
strated that  in  the  saccharification  of  starch  and  glycogen,  isomaltose, 
maltose,  and  some  dextrose  are  formed,  the  varying  cj  nan  titles  depending 
upon  the  amoimt  of  ferment  and  the  length  of  its  action.     The  formation  of 


*  Zweifel,  Untersiichungen  iiber  den  Verdaaungsapparat  der  Neugeborenen  (Berlin, 
1874);  Berger.  see  Mal/s  Jahresber.,  30,  399. 

*  Zeilschr.  f .  physiol.  Cbem.,  10. 
■  Virchow*8  Arch.,  28. 

*  Seegen,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1876,  and  Pfliiger'a  Arch.,  lU;  Kass^ 
ibid.,  14;  Musculus  and  v.  Mering,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiot  Cliem.,  2;  Brown  and  Heron^ 
liebjg'a  Annal.,  199  and  204;  Kiili  and  Vogel,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biolo^e,  31 
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dextrose  is  claimed  by  Tebb,  Rohmann,  and  Hamburger  ^  to  be  only  a 
product  of  the  inversion  of  the  maltose  by  the  maltase. 

The  action  of  ptyalin  in  various  reactions  has  been  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous investigations.^  Natural  alkaline  saliva  is  very  active,  but  it  is  not 
so  active  as  when  made  neutral.  It  may  be  still  more  active  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  in  faintly  acid  reaction,  and  according  to  Chittenden 
and  Smith  it  acts  better  when  enough  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  satu- 
rate the  proteins  present  than  when  only  neutralized.  When  the  acid- 
combined  protein  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  then  the  diastatic  action  is 
diminished.  The  addition  of  alkali  to  the  saliva  decreases  its  diastatic 
action;  on  neutralizing  the  alkali  with  acid  or  carbon  dioxide  the  retarding 
or  preventive  action  of  the  alkali  is  arrested.  According  to  Schierbeck, 
carbon  dioxide  has  an  accelerating  action  in  neutral  liquids,  while  Ebstein 
claims  that  it  has,  as  a  rule,  a  retarding  action.  Organic  as  well  as  inorganic 
acids,  when  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  may  stop  the  diastatic  action 
entirely.  The  degree  of  acidity  necessary  in  this  case  is  not  always  the 
same  for  a  certain  acid,  but  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  ferment. 
The  same  degree  of  acidity  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  ferment  has 
a  weaker  action  than  in  the  presence  of  smaller  quantities.  Hydrochloric 
acid  is  of  special  physiological  interest  in  this  regard,  for  it  prevents 
the  formation  of  sugar  even  in  very  small  amounts  (0.03  p.  m.).  Hydro- 
chloric acid  has  not  only  the  property  of  preventing  the  formation  of  sugar, 
but,  as  shown  by  Langley,  Nyl6x,  and  others,  may  entirely  destroy  the 
enzyme.  This  is  important  in  regard  to  the  physiological  significance  of 
the  saliva.  That  boiled  starch  (paste)  is  quickly,  and  unboiled  starch  only 
slowly,  converted  into  sugar  is  also  of  interest.  Various  kinds  of  unboiled 
starch  are  converted  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity. 

Several  series  of  investigations  have  been  made  upon  the  velocity  with 
which  ptyalin  acts,  and  as  in  testing  enzyme  action  in  general,  the  experi- 
menters have  not  made  use  of  the  different  times  required  to  produce  equal 
chemical  changes  as  a  measure  of  the  velocity,  but  have  taken  the  quan- 
tities of  substance  changed  in  equal  times.  Although  the  results  are  some- 
what divergent  it  is  possible  to  deduce  the  following  from,  them.  The 
velocity  increases,  at  least  under  conditions  otherwise  favorable,  w^ith  the 
amount  of  emyme  and  with  an  increasing  temperature  to  a  little  above  40®  C. 

^Tebb,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  15;  Rdhmann,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  27; 
Hamburger,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  60. 

'See  Hammareten,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  1;  Chittenden  and  Griswold,  Amer.  Chem. 
Joum.,  3;  Langley,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  3;  Nyl^n,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  12,  24rl;  Chit- 
tenden and  Ely,  Amer.  Chem.  Joum.,  4;  Langley  and  Eves,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  4; 
Oiittenden  and  Smith,  Yale  College  Studies,  1,  1885,  1;  Schlesinger,  Virchow's  Arch., 
125;  Schierbeck,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  3;  Ebstein  and  C.  Schulze,  Virchow's  Arch. 
134;  Kiibel,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  76. 
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Foreign  stibskrnces,  such  as  metallic  salts,^  have  differeiit  effects.  Certain 
salts  eveu  in  small  quantities  completely  arrest  the  action;  for  example, 
HgCU  accomplishes  this  result  completely  by  the  presence  of  only  0.05  p.  m 
Other  salts,  such  as  magnesium  sulphate,  hi  small  quantities  (0*25  p.  m,) 
accelerate,  and  in  larger  quantities  (5  p.  m.)  check  the  action.  The  presence 
of  peptone  has  an  accelerating  action  on  the  sugar  formation  (Chiitenden 
and  Smith  and  others).  The  accumulation  of  the  products  of  the  amylolytic 
decmnposition  also  checks  the  action  of  the  saliva.  This  has  been  shown  by 
special  experiments  made  by  Sh.  Lea.^  He  made  parallel  experiments 
with  digestions  in  test-tubes  and  in  dialyzers,  and  found  on  the  removal  of 
the  products  of  the  amylolytic  decomposition  by  dialysis  that  the  fonna- 
tion  of  sugar  took  place  sooner,  but  also  that  considerably  more  maltose 
and  les3  dextrin  were  formed. 

To  show  the  action  of  saliva  or  ptyalin  on  starch  the  three  ordinary 
tests  for  dextrose  may  be  used*  namely,  Mooee's  or  Teommer*s  t^st  or 
the  bismuth  test  (see  Chapt-er  XV).  It  is  also  necessary,  as  a  control,  to 
first  t€st  the  starch-paste  and  the  saliva  for  the  presence  of  dextrose.  The 
steps  in  the  transformation  of  starch  into  amidulin,  er>^throdextrin,  and 
achroodextrin  may  be  shown  by  testing  with  iodine. 

Maltase  occurs  in  saliva  to  only  a  slight  extent.  It  converts  maltose 
into  dextrose.  According  to  Sticker  ^  saliva  also  has  the  power  of  splitting 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  sulphur  oils  of  radishes,  onions,  and  cer- 
tain other  vegetables. 

The  quafititnlive  compositiorp of  the  mixed  saliva  must  vary  considerably, 
not  only  Ijecause  of  individual  differences,  but  also  because  under  varying 
conditions  there  may  lie  an  unequal  di\'ision  of  the  secretion  from  the 
different  glands.  We  give  opposite  a  few  analyses  of  human  saliva  as 
examples  of  its  composition.     The  results  are  in  parts  per  1000. 

Hammerbachbr  founrl  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash  from  human  saliva:  potash 
457 .2f  soda  95.9,  iron  oxide  50.11,  ma^^nesia  1.55^  sulphuric  anhydride  (SOj)  63.S, 
phosphoric  [irihydride  (PaOV)  188.48,  and  chlorine  183.52. 

The  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  during  twenty-four  hours  cannot  be  ex- 
actly determined,  but  has  been  calculated  by  BmnER  and  Schmidt  to  be 
1400-1500  grams.  The  most  abimdant  secretion  occurs  during  meal-times* 
According  to  the  calculations  and  determinatious  of  Tuczek  ^,  in  man  1 
gram  of  gland  yields  13  gramas  of  secretion  in  the  course  of  one  hour  during 
mastication.     These  figures  correspond  fairly  well  with  those  representing 


^8ee  O.  Nafise,  Pfliig^s  Arch.,  11,  and  Chittendea  and  Painter,  Yale  CaUege 
Studies,  1,  1885,  52;   Kubel,  Pfiuger's  Arch.,  715, 
'  JouTO.  of  Physioi,  11. 
'  Munch,  med,  ^/ochenschr.,  43. 
*  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  i  c,  13;  Tuczek,  Zeitachr.  f,  Biologie,  12. 
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the  average  secretion  from  1  gram  of  gland  in  animals,  namely,  14.2  grams 
in  the  horse  and  8  grams  in  oxen.  The  quantity  of  secretion  per  hour 
may  be  8  to  14  times  greater  than  the  entire  mass  of  glands,  and  there  is 
probably  no  gland  in  the  entire  body,  so  far  as  is  known  at  present — the 
kidneys  not  excepted — whose  ability  of  secretion  mider  physiological  con- 
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ditions  equals  that  of  the  salivary  glands.  A  remarkably  abundant  secre- 
tion of  saliva  is  induced  by  pilocarpine,  while  atropine,  on  the  contrary, 
prevents  it. 

That  the  secretion  of  saliva,  even  if  we  do  not  consider  such  substances 
as  ptyalin,  mucin,  and  the  like,  is  not  a  process  of  filtration,  follows  from 
many  reasons,  especially  the  following:  The  salivary  glands  have, 
a  specific  property  of  eliminating  certain  substances,  such  as  potas- 
sium salts  (Salkowski^),  iodine,  and  bromine  compounds,  but  not  others, 
for  example,  iron  compoimds  and  dextrose.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
the  saliva  is  richer  in  solids  when  it  is  eliminated  quickly  by  gradually  in- 
creased stimulation,  and  in  larger  quantities  than  when  the  secretion  is 
slower  and  less  abundant  (Heidenhain).  The  amount  of  salts  increases 
also  to  a  certain  degree  by  an  increasing  rapidity  of  elimination  (Heiden- 
hain, Werther,  Laxgley  and  Fletcher,  Novi  3). 

Like  the  secretion  processes  in  general,  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  closely 
connected  with  the  processes  in  the  cells.  The  chemical  processes  going  on 
in  these  cells  during  secretion  are  still  unknown. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  5.  The  other  analyses  are  cited  from  Maly,  Chemie 
der  Verdauimgssilfte,  Hermann's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol.,  5,  part  II,  14. 

'  Virchow's  Arch.,  53. 

'Heidenhain,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  17;  Werther,  ibid.,  38;  Langley  and  Fletcher, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  45,  and  especially  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  180;  Novi, 
Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Phsyiol.,  1888. 
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The  Physiological  Importance  of  Die  Saliva  ^  The  quantity  of  water  in 
the  saliva  renders  possible  the  action  of  certain  bodies  on  the  organs  of 
taste ♦  and  it  also  senses  as  a  solvent  for  a  part  of  the  nutritive  substances. 
The  importance  of  the  saliva  in  mastication  is  especially  marked  in  her- 
bivora,  and  tliere  is  no  question  as  to  its  importance  in  facilitating  the  act 
of  swallowing.  The  saliva  containing  mucin  is  especially  important  in 
this  regard^  and  Pawlow's  school  has  shown  that  the  secretion  also  i-egu- 
lates  itself  in  this  regard.  The  saliva  is  also  of  importance,  as  it  senses  in 
washing  out  the  mouth  and  thereby  acts  as  a  protection  against  destructive 
substances  or  btxlies  foreign  to  the  mouth.  Tlie  power  of  converting  starch 
Into  sugar  is  not  inherent  in  the  saliva  of  all  animals,  and  even  when  it  pos- 
sesses this  property  tiie  intensity  varies  in  different  animals.  In  man, 
whose  saliva  forms  sugar  rapidly,  a  production  of  sugar  from  (boiled)  starch 
undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the  month,  but  how  far  this  action  proceeds 
after  tlie  morsel  lias  entemd  the  stomach  dejx?nds  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  acid  gastric  juice  mixes  with  the  swallowed  food,  and  also  uptm 
the  relative  amounts  of  the  gastric  juice  and  food  in  the  stomach.  The 
large  quantity  of  water  which  is  swallowed  with  the  saliva  must  be  ab- 
sorlxjcl  and  pass  into  the  l>lood,  and  it  must  in  this  way  go  through  an 
intermediate  circulation  in  the  organism.  Thus  the  organism  possesses  in 
the  saliva  an  iictive  medium  by  which  a  constant  stream,  conveying  the 
dissolved  and  finely  divided  bodies,  pai^ses  into  the  blood  from  the  intestinal 
canal  during  digestion. 


)p.nn" 


Salivary  Concrements.  The  so-called  tartar  is  yellow,  gray,  yellawish-f^ 
browt)  or  black,  and  has  a  stratified  structure.  It  may  contain  more  than  200  p.  i 
organic  sut^stances,  which  coasist.  of  mucin,  epithelium,  and  i.EproTriRix-CHAiNS. 
The  chief  part  of  .the  inorganic  constituents  consists  of  raleinin  c^irbonate  and 
phosphate.  The  salivary  calruli  may  vary  in  siae  from  that  of  a  small  grain  to 
that  of  a  ix;a  or  still  larger  (a  salivary  calculus  has  been  found  weighing  18,6 
grams),  and  they  contain  variable  tjuantities  of  organic  substances  (50-3841  p.  m*)> 
which  remain  on  extracting  the  calculus  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chief  in^ 
organic  constituent  is  calcium  carbonate. 


II,    The  Glands  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Stomach,  and  the 

Gastric  Juice. 


Since  long  ago  the  glands  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  have  been 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes.  Those  which  occur  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance and  which  have  the  greatest  siase  in  the  fundus  are  called  fundus  glands, 
also  rennin  or  pepsin  glands,  and  the  others  which  occur  only  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  the  pylorus  have  received  the  name  of  pyloric  glands^  sometimes 
also,  though  incorrectly,  called  mucous  glands.  The  di\dsion  of  these  two 
forms  of  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  essentially 
different  in  various  animals.    The  mucous  coating  of  the  stomach  is  cov- 
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ered  throughout  with  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  which  is  generally 
considered  as  consisting  of  goblet  cells  that  produce  mucus  by  a  metamor- 
phosiis  of  the  protoplasm. 

The  fundus  glands  contain  two  kinds  of  cells:  adelomorphic  or  chief 
cells,  and  delomorphic  or  parietal  cells,  the  latter  formerly  called 
RENNiN  or  pepsin  cells.  Both  kinds  consist  of  protoplasm  rich  in  proteins; 
but  their  relationship  to  coloring-matters  seems  to  show  that  the  protein 
substances  of  both  are  not  identical.  The  nucleus  must  consist  chiefly  of 
nuclein.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  constituents,  the  fundus  glands 
contain  as  more  specific  constituents  several  enzymes  or  their  zymogens, 
besides  a  little  fat  and  cholesterin. 

The  pyloric  glands  cont^  cells  which  are  generally  considered  as 
related  to  the  above-mentioned  chief  cells  of  the  fundus  glands.  As  these 
glands  were  formerly  thought  to  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  mucin,  they 
were  also  called  mucous  glands.  According  to  Heidenhain,  independent 
of  the  columnar  epithelium  of  the  excretory  ducts  they  take  no  part  worthy 
of  mention  in  the  formation  of  mucus,  which  according  to  his  views  is 
effected  by  the  epithelium  covering  the  mucous  membrane.  The  pyloric 
glands  also  seem  to  contain  the  zymogens  referred  to  above.  Alkali  chlo- 
rides, alkali  phosphates,  and  calcium  phosphates  are  foimd  in  the  mucous 
coating  of  the  stomach. 

LiEBERMANN  ^  has  obtained  an  acid-reacting  residue  on  digesting  the  mucosa 
of  the  stomach  with  pcpsin-hydrocjhloric  acid,  which  strangely  enough  contained  no 
nuclein,  but  only  a  protein  containing  le<uthin,  called  lecithalbumin.  To  this 
lecithalbumin  he  ascribes  a  great  importance  in  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  Gastric  Juice.  The  observations  of  Helm  and  Beaumont  on  per- 
sons with  gastric  fistula  led  to  the  suggestion  that  gastric  fistulas  be  made 
on  animals,  and  this  operation  was  first  performed  by  Bassow  ^  in  1842  on 
a  dog.  VERNExnL  performed  the  same  on  a  man  in  1876  with  successful 
results.  Pawlow^  has  recently  improved  the  surgery  of  gastric  fistula 
and  has  added  much  to  the  study  of  gastric  secretion. 

The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  not  continuous,  at  least  in  man  and  in 
the  mammals  experimented  upon.  It  only  occurs  under  psychic  influence, 
and  also  by  stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  the 
intestine.  The  most  exhaustive  researches  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
Cm  dogs)  have  been  made  by  Pawlow  and  his  pupils. 

>Pfluger'sArch.,oO. 

*  Helm,  Zwei  Krankengeschichten,  Wien,  1803,  cit.  from  Hermann's  Handbuch, 
5.  part  II,  39;  Beaumont,  "The  Physiology  of  Digestion,"  1^33;  Bassow,  Bull,  de 
la  see.  des  natur.  de  Moscou,  16,  cit.  from  Maly  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  5,  38; 
Vcmeuil,  see  Ch.  Richet,  "Du  sue  gastrique  chez  Thomme,"  etc.  (Paris,  1878),  158. 

*  Pawlow,  Die  Arbeit  der  Verdauungstlriisen  (Wiesbaden,  1898),  where  the  works 
iA  his  pupils  are  also  mentioned.     See  also  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie,  1,  Abt.  1. 
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In  order  to  obtain  gastric  juice  free  from  saliva  and  food  residues  they  arranged 
besides  a  gastric  fistula  also  an  cESophageal  iiatula  from  which  the  swallowed  food 
could  be  withdrawn  with  the  saliva  without  t^itering  the  stomachy  and  in  this 
manner  an  apparent  feeding  was  possible.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  study 
the  influence  of  psychical  moments  on  one  side  and  the  direct  action  of  food  on 
the  mucous  membrane  tni  the  other.  Ait^r  a  method  suggested  by  Hbidbnhain 
and  later  improved  by  Pawlow  and  Chigin,  they  have  succeeded  in  preparing  a 
blind  sac  by  partial  dissection  of  the  fundus  part  of  the  stomachy  and  the  secretion 
processes  coiild  be  studied  in  this  sac  wliile  the  digestion  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
stomach  was  going  on.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to  study  the  action  of  di^erent 
foods  on  the  secretion. 

The  most  essential  results  of  the  investigations  of  Pawlow  and  his 
pupils  are  as  follows:  Mechanica!  stimulation  of  the  mucosa  does  not  pro- 
duce any  secretion.  Chemical  and  mechanical  irritations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  cause  no  reflex  excitation  of  the  secretorj^  ner\'es 
of  the  stomach.  There  are  two  moments  which  cause  a  secretion,  namely, 
the  psychical  moment — the  passionate  desire  for  food  and  the  sensation  of 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  on  partaking  it — and  the  chemical  moment,  the 
action  of  certain  chemical  substances  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  The  first  moment  is  the  most  important.  The  secretion  occur- 
ring under  its  influence  by  the  vagus  fibres  appears  earlier  than  that  pro- 
duced by  chemical  irritants,  but  only  after  an  interval  of  at  least  4 J  minutes. 
This  secretion  is  more  abundant  but  less  continuous  than  the  **  chemical" 
It  yields  a  more  acid  and  active  juice  than  the  latter.  As  chemical  excitants 
which  cause  a  secretion  reflexively  through  the  stomach  mucosa  we  include 
only  water  and  certain  unknown  extracti%^e  substances  contained  in  meat 
and  meat  extracts,  in  impure  peptone,  and  also,  it  seems,  in  milk.  Accord* 
ing  to  Herzen  and  Radzikowski  ^  alcohol  is  also  a  strong  agent  in  pro- 
ducing a  flow  of  juice.  Carbonated  alkalies  have  a  preventi\t3  instead  of 
an  accelerating  action  on  secretion.  Bitter  substances  partaken  of  in 
small  amounts  a  certain  time  before  a  meal  increase  the  secretion,  while 
lar^r  amounts  have  a  retarding  action  (Borissow,  Strashesko  2).  Fats 
have  a  retarding  action  on  the  appearance  of  secretion  and  diminish  the 
quantity  of  juice  secreted  as  well  as  the  amount  of  enzyme.  The  sub- 
stances, such  as  egg-albumin,  which  act  as  chemical  stimulants  cannot  be 
digested  by  the  ^'psychicaf'  secretion,  but  may  perhaps  cause  a  chemical 
secretion  by  their  decomposition  products. 

The  quantity  of  juice  secreted  during  digestion  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  food,  and  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  may  also  be  influenced 
by  the  kind  of  food.  This  action  of  various  foods^ — ^meat,  bread,  and  milk- 
may  be  arranged  in  progressive  series  as  follows: 


*Pfluger's  Arch.,  84,513. 

'  BorisBow,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path,  u.  Pharni,,  51;  Straslieako,  see  Biochem.  Centr&lbL^ 
4^148. 
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Acidity. 

Digestive  Activity. 

1. 

Meat. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

2. 

Milk. 

Meat. 

Meat. 

3. 

Bread. 

Milk. 

Milk. 

The  acidity  is  greatest  with  a  meat  diet  and  lowest  with  bread;  the 
quantity  of  enzyme  is,  on  the  contrary,  highest  with  a  bread  diet  and 
lowest  with  milk. 

The  secretion  in  the  stomach  may  also  be  influenced  by  the  small  in- 
testine, and  in  this  way,  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Pawlow  and 
his  pupils,  the  fats  have  a  retarding  action  upon  the  secretion  of  juice  and 
upon  digestion  by  acting  reflexly  upon  the  duodenal  mucosa.  In  dogs  on 
feeding  fat  (oil)  with  food  containing  stareh,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
remmns  reduced  during  the  entire  period  of  feeding,  and  fat  in  connection 
with  protein  food  has  a  similar  action,  with  the  exception  that  in  this  case 
the  retarding  action  is  observed  only  in  the  first  hours  of  digestion.  Ac- 
cording to  PiONTKOWSKi^  the  oil-soaps  differ  from  the  neutral  fats  by 
having  a  strong  action  on  the  flow  of  jmce,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  about 
5  to  6  hours  after  a  meal  with  fat  the  secretion  of  juice  is  stopped,  as  just 
at  this  time  the  soaps  are  being  formed.  According  to  Frouin  the  food 
in  the  intestine  produces  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice  which  continues  after 
the  action  of  the  psychic  moment  has  ceased.  Leconte  ^  arrived  at  sim- 
ilar results,  and  he  ascribes  less  importance  to  the  chemical  secretion  as  com- 
pared with  the  psychic  secretion  than  Pawlow  does. 

LoNNQxnsT^  has  made  observations  upon  dogs  as  to  the  dependence 
of  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  upon  the  presence  of  food  or  substances 
causing  flow  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  intestine  alone,  or  simultaneously  in 
both,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  psychical  influence.  For  this  purpose  he 
experimented  with  the  stomach,  isolated  according  to  Heidenhain-Paw- 
Low,  as  well  as  with  fistulae  in  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  besides  this 
he  also  separated  the  stomach  and  intestine  from  each  other  by  means 
of  a  membrane  between  the  pylorus  and  the  intestine  produced  by  oper- 
ative means.  An  abundant  secretion  of  juice  was  produced  in  the  stomach 
isolated  from  the  intestine  by  water,  alcohol,  meat,  and  meat  extracts, 
and  by  the  digestive  products  of  egg-albumin.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(0.1-0.5  per  cent)  or  natural  gastric  juice  caused  only  a  faint  secretion. 
Dilute  sodium-chloride  or  soda  solutions  (0.25-0.50  per  cent)  acted  some- 
what like  water;  stronger  soda  solutions  (1-1.5  per  cent)  produced  a  much 
greater  secretion  of  juice.  Water  or  salt  solution  in  the  duodenum  was 
without  action.     Liquid  fat  had  (reflexly)  a  strong  retarding  action,  and 

*  See  Biochem.  Centralbl,  3,  660. 

'  Frouin,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  53;  Leconte,  La  Cellule,  17. 
'  "Bidrag  tils  K^nnedomen  om  magsaftafsdndringen,"  Akademisk  afhandling.  Hel- 
singfors,  1906. 
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soda  solutions,  in  the  same  manner,  had  a  weaker  retarding  action.  Water 
as  well  as  alcohol  was  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  and  the  alcohol  acted 
for  the  first  half  hour  as  a  strong  excitant  for  the  flow  of  juice. 

We  know  very  little  positively  in  regard  to  the  gastric  secretion  in  man. 
According  to  the  older  statements  the  irritants  may  be  mechanical,  thermic, 
and  chem.icaL  Among  the  chemical  excitants  we  include  alcohol  and  ether, 
which  in  too  great  a  concentration  bring  about  no  physiological  secretion, 
rather  the  transudation  of  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  fluid.  Certain  acids, 
such  as  carbonic  acid,  neutral  salts,  meat  extracts,  spices^  and  other  bodies 
also  belong  to  this  group.  The  statements  on  this  subject  are  unfortu- 
nately verj'  uncertain  and  contradictory,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
man,  at  least,  alcohol  and  meat  extracts  may  be  active  in  causing  secre- 
tion. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  the  observations  made  by  Pawlow  and  his 
school  can  be  applied  to  man  is  of  special  interest;  still  we  have  only  ver\* 
few  statements  on  this  point  at  the  present  time.  Hornborg^^  who  recently 
studied  a  case  of  gastric  flstula  ^'ith  oesophageal  stricture  in  a  boy,  could 
not  observe  any  special  influence  of  the  psychic  excitement.  The  chewing 
of  indifferent  or  bad  tasting  bodies  liad  no  action,  while  on  the  contrary 
the  chewing  of  bixlies  with  a  pleasant  taste  produced  a  more  or  less  abun- 
dant secretion.  Umber ^  observed  in  only  one  instance,  in  a  case  of  a 
man  after  pastrotom3%  an  insignificant  truly  psychic  secretion  of  gastric 
juice;  chewing  of  an  indifferent  body  or  of  chewing-tobacco  brought 
about  no  secretion,  Aft^r  an  apparent  feeding  with  meat,  with  a  latent 
period  of  3  minutes,  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice  rich  in  HCl  and 
enzymes  occurred.  Contrary  to  the  behavior  in  dogs,  the  juice  secreted 
after  chewing  bread  was  richer  in  acid  than  after  chewing  meat;  the 
quantity  was  on  the  contrary^  less,  Umbkr  also  observed  that  after  the 
introduction  of  a  food  enema  into  the  rectum  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
was  produced  by  reflex  action.  Cade  and  Latarjet^  have  made  observa- 
tions on  a  girl  twenty  years  old  who  had  a  blind  sac  formed  by  con- 
striction, which  was  analogous  to  Pawt-ow's  'Mittle  stomach.'*  The  juice 
which  flowed  from  the  fistula  opening  of  this  blind  sac  was  at  least  not 
always  normal,  judging  from  the  amount  of  acid  and  by  its  action.  In 
this  person  a  purely  psychic  secretion  was  unquestionably  observ^ed  by  a  con- 
tinuous recollection  of  a  pleasant  seasation  of  taste,  although  it  was  not 
especially  strong. 

From  these  observations  of  Hornboro  and  Umber,  as  well  as  from  some 


^  Homborg,  ''Bidrag  till  k&nnedomen  om  mag)9aftafB6ndrtiigen  hoB  m&nniflkaa' 
Inaug.'DiflBert.  Helsingfors»  1903, 
» Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1905, 
'Compt,  rend.  aoc.  hiolog.,  57, 
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older  observations  of  Schule,  Troller,  Riegel,  and  Scheuer/  we  con- 
clude that  in  man  the  psychic  secretion  is  much  less  than  that  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  food  or  bodies  having  a  pleasant  taste.  That  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  food  in  the  mouth  has  an  essential  influence  upon  the  secretion 
is  proven  without  doubt,  but  we  are  not  united  as  to  how  this  action  takes 
place.  Certain  experimenters  consider  the  secreted  and  swallowed  saliva 
as  the  most  essential  factor  in  this  action,  while  others  believe  that  the  act 
of  chewing,  and  still  others  that  the  chemical  action  and  the  sense  of  taste, 
are  the  most  important. 

The  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Gastric  Juice.  The 
human  gastric  juice,  which  can  seldom  be  obtained  pure  and  free  from 
residues  of  the  food  or  from  mucus  and  saliva,  is  a  clear,  or  only  very  faintly 
cloudy,  and  in  man  nearly  colorless  fluid  of  an  insipid,  acid  taste  and  strong 
acid  reaction.  It  contmns,  as  form-elements,  glandular  cells  or  their  nuclei, 
mucus-corjmscles,  and  more  or  less  changed  columnar  epiOielium. 

The  acid  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice  depends  on  the  presence  of  free 
acid,  which,  as  has  been  learned  from  the  investigations  of  C.  Schmidt, 
RiCHET,  and'  others,  consists,  when  the  gastric  juice  is  pure  and  free  from 
particles  of  food,  chiefly  or  in  large  part  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Contejean  2 
has  regularly  found  traces  of  lactic  acid  in  the  pure  gastric  juice  of  fasting 
dogs.  After  partaking  of  food,  especially  after  a  meal  rich  in  carbohydrates, 
lacric  acid  occurs  abundantly,  and  sometimes  acetic  and  butyric  acids.  In 
new-bom  dogs  the  acid  of  the  stomach  is  lactic  acid,  according  to  Gmeun.3 
The  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  is,  according  to 
Pawlow  and  his  pupils,  in  dogs  5-6  p.  m.,  and  in  cats  an  average  of  5.20 
p.  m.  HCl.  In  man  the  acidity  has  been  found  to  vary  considerably,  but 
it  is  generally  calculated  as  2-3  p.  m.  HCl.  According  to  Verhaegen's 
researches  there  is  no  doubt  that  pure  human  gastric  juice  from  perfectly 
healthy  persons  has  a  higher  acidity.  Umber  observed  after  apparent 
feeding  with  bread  3.5  p.  m.,  and  Hornborg'*  found  higher  results  in  a 
boy  with  gastric  fistula.  The  juice  secreted  before  taking  food  contained 
3.05  p.  m.  acid.  After  taking  food  the  acidity  was  higher.  The  acidity 
of  juice  after  bread  was  3.65-5.11  p.  m.,  with  an  average  of  4.39  p.  m.,  and 
the  juice  after  meat  4.01-5.66  p.  m.,  or  an  average  of  4.62  p.  m.  There  is 
hardly  any  doubt  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice  does  not  exist  free  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  combined  with  organic 

*  The  literature  may  be  found  in  Umber's  work,  1.  c. 

'  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Die  Verdauungssftfte,  etc.,  44;  Richet,  I.  c;  Contejean,  Con- 
tributions k  r^tude  de  la  physiol.  de  Testomac,  Threes,  Paris,  1892. 
» Pfliiger's  Arch .,  90  and  103. 

*  See  Richet.  1.  c;  CJontejean,  1.  c:  Verhaegen,  "La  Cellule,"  1896  and  1897;  Um- 
ber, 1.  c;  Homborg,  1.  c;  and  the  literature  on  the  estimation  of  hydrochloric  acid 
in  the  gastric  contents  (p.  375). 
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substances.  The  results  obtained  for  the  acidity  of  gastric  juice  by 
physical  methods  are  nearly  identical  with  those  obtained  by  titration 
(R  Franckel  ^). 

As  chief  organic  constituent,  i>erfectiy  fiesh  gastric  juice  (of  dogs)  con- 
tains a  very  complex  substance  (or  perhaps  a  mixture  of  substances)  which 
coagulates  on  boiling  and  which  separates  on  strongly  cooling  the  juice. 
This  substance  is  considered  by  ctertaiu  experimenters  (Nencki  and  Sieber, 
and  Pawlow)  as  the  conveyor  of  the  se%'eral  ferment  actions  of  the  gastric 
juice,  i.e.,  the  pepsin  as  %vell  as  the  rennin  action.  Gastric  juice  also  con- 
tains lecithin  and  chlorine,  and  yields  niicleoproteid,  proteose,  uuclein  basses, 
and  pentose  as  cleavage  protlucts  (Nencki  and  Sieber  ^). 

The  specific  gravity  of  gastric  juice  is  low,  Lt)01-L010.  It  is  corre- 
spondingly poor  in  solids.  Older  analyses  of  gastric  juice  from  man,  the  d{jg, 
and  the  sheep  were  made  by  CI  JSchmidt;^  As  these  analyses  refer  only 
to  impure  gastric  juice  they  are  of  little  value.  The  quantity  of  solids 
in  saliva-free  gastric  juice  from  a  dog  was  27  p.  m.,  with  17.1  p,  m.  or- 
ganic substance.  The  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  was  3,1  p.  m. 
Besides  these  Schmidt  found  NaCI  1.46;  CaCb  0.6;  KCl  LI;  NH4CI  0,5; 
earthy  phosphates  L9;  and  FeP04  OJ  p.  m.  Nencki^  found  5  milli- 
grams sulphocyanie  acid  per  litre  of  gastric  juice  of  a  dog.  The  pure 
gastric  juice  of  another  dog  contained,  according  to  Nencki  and  Sieber,^ 
an  average  of  3,06  p.  m.  solids. 

Besides  the  free  hydrochloric  iiciih  pepsin,  rennin,  and  a  lipase  are  the 
other  physiologically  im|>ortant  constituents  of  gastric  juice. 

Pepsin.  Tills  enzyme  is  found,  with  the  exception  of  certain  fishes,  in 
all  vertebrates  thus  far  investigated. 

Pepsin  occurs  in  adults  and  in  new^-bom  infants.  This  condition  is 
dilTerent  in  new-born  animals.  While  in  a  few  hcrbivoraj  such  as  the 
rabbit,  pepsin  occurs  in  the  mucous  coat  before  birth,  this  enzyme  is 
entirely  absent  at  the  birth  of  those  camivora  which  have  thus  far  been 
exammed,  such  as  the  dog  and  cat. 

In  various  invertebrates  en7.}Tnes  have  also  been  found  w^hich  have  a 
proteolytic  action  in  acid  solutions.  It  has  l:K}cn  shown  that  these  enzymes, 
nevertheless,  art»  not  in  all  animals  identical  with  ordinar>^  pepsin.  Accord- 
ing to  Klug  and  Wroblew^ski  *  the  pepsins  found  in  man  and  various 
higher  animals  are  somewhat  different.  Enzymes  also  occur  in  various 
plants  and  animal  organs;  although  not  identical  with  pepsin,  they  act  in 
acid  reaction  and  stand  to  a  certain  extent  between  pepsin  and  tr\'psin. 


*  ZeiUclir.  f.  exp.  Path,  u.  Therap.,  h 
'  Tk^ischr,  t.  phyaiol  Chem.,  32. 
•Lc. 

♦Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28. 

•  Klug,  Pflijger's  Arcb.,  60;  Wi^blewaki,  Zdtschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21, 
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To  this  group  belongs  Glaessner's  pseiuiopepain,  which  according  to  him 
is  the  only  peptic  enzyme  in  the  pyloric  end.  Pseudopepein,  whose  exist- 
ence is  disputed  by  Klug,  while  others  (Reach,  Pekelharing)  aflBrm  its 
occun^nce  in  the  mucous  membrane,  acts,  according  to  Glaessner,  also 
in  neutral  and  alkaline  reaction  and  yields  tryptophane  among  other  cleavage 
products.  According  to  Bergmann  ^  it  is  identical  with  eiepsin  (see 
below).  Among  the  enzymes  of  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach  belongs  the 
so-called  antipepsin  discovered  by  Weinland,^  which  has  a  retarding 
action  upon  pepsin  digestion  and,  as  some  claim,  prevents  the  self-digestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  ^ 

Pepsin  is  as  difficult  to  isolate  in  a  pure  condition  as  other  enzymes* 
The  pepsin  prepared  by  Brucke  and  Sundberg  gave  negative  results  with 
most  reagents  for  proteins,  and  showed  nevertheless  a  powerful  action,, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  very  pure.  Schgumow-Simanowski, 
Nencki  and  Sieber,  and  also  Pekelharing  have  designated  as  the  true 
enzyme  the  substance  containing  chlorine,  which  they  obtained  by  strongly 
cooling  the  gastric  juice.  That  this  substance  is  not  an  individual,  and 
hence  cannot  be  pepsin,  follows  from  the  investigations  of  Pekelharing. 
While  pepsin,  according  to  Nencki  and  Sieber,  was  rich  in  phosphorus 
and  contained  nucleoproteid,  Pekelharing's  pepsin  was  free  from  phos- 
phorus and  yielded  no  nucleoproteid.  Friedenthal  and  Miyamota  ^  have 
also  shown  that  the  pepsin  is  still  active  after  the  splitting  off  of  the  nuclein 
complex  (and  also  the  protein).  As  pepsin  is  readily  precipitated  with  the 
proteins  and  combines  therewith,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  pepsin  is 
a  protein  substance  or  not,  and  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  pepsin  is 
still  undecided,  just  as  is  the  case  with  other  enzymes.  As  ordinarily 
known,  pepsin,  at  least  in  an  impure  form,  is  soluble  in  water  and  glycerine. 
It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  only  slowly  destroyed  thereby.  In 
aqueous  solution  its  action  is  quickly  destroyed  on  heating  to  boiling. 
According  to  Biernacki  ^  pepsin  in  neutral  solutions  is  destroyed  by  heat- 
mg  to  55°  C.  .  In  the  presence  of  2  p.  m.  HCl  a  temperature  of  55°  C.  is 
not  injurious,  and  the  compoimd  with  acid  is  more  resistant  than  the 
free  pepsin  (Grober  ^).  Pepsin  in  acid  solution  is  destroyed  by  heating 
to  65°  C.  for  five  minutes.     On  adding  peptone  and  certain  salts  the  pepsin 

^Glaessner,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  1;  Klug,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  92;  Reach,  Hofmeis- 
ter's  Beitrftge,  4;  Pekelharing,  Arch,  de^  scienc.  biolog.,  St.  P^tersbourg,  11;  Pawlow- 
Festband,  1904;  Bergmann,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  18. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  44. 

'  Brucke,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  43;  Sundberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9;  Schou- 
mow-Simanowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  33;  Pekelharing,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
Chem.,  22  and  35;  Nencki  and  Sieber,  ibid.,  32;  Friedenthal  and  Miyamota,  CcoitralbL 
f.  Physiol.,  15,  785. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologic,  28. 

'Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  51. 
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may  be  heated  to  70*^  C.  without  decomposing.  In  the  dry  state  it  can,  on 
the  contrary,  be  heated  to  over  100°  C,  without  losing  its  physiological 
action.  The  only  property  ^\'hicb  is  characteristic  of  pepsin  is  that  it  dis- 
solves protein  bodies  in  acid  but  not  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  with 
the  formation  of  proteoses,  peptones,  and  other  products. 

The  methods  for  the  preparation  of  relatively  pure  pepsin  depend,  as 
rule,  upon  its  property  of  being  thrown  down  with  finely  divided  preeipi- ' 
tat^es  of  other  Ixxlies,   such   as  calcium   phosphate  or    cholesterin,     The 
rather  complicated  methods  of  BitrcKK  and  Sundberg  are  based  upon 
tliis  propt^rty.     Fi':KELHAHiN«  makes  use  of  a  prolonged  dialysis  and  pre- 
cipitation with  tK2  p,  m.  HCL 

Ver>'  permanent  pepsin  solutions,  from  wiiich  the  enzyme  with  con- 
siderable protein  can  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  may  be  prepared  by 
extraction  with  glycerine.  Solutions  haWng  a  strong  action  may  also  l>e 
prepared  by  making  an  infusion  of  the  gfii>tric  mucosa  of  an  animal  in  acid- 
ified water  (2-5  p.  m.  HCl).  This  is  unnecessary,  iis  we  can  obtain  pure 
gastric  juice  according  to  Paw  low's  metbixb  and  also  because  very  active 
commercial  preparations  of  pepsin  can  be  bouglit  in  the  market. 

The  Action  of  Pepsin  on  Proteins,  Pepsin  is  iniictivc  in  neutral  or 
alkaline  reactions,  but  in  acid  liquids  it  dissolves  coagulated  protein 
bodies.  The  protein  always  swells  and  Ijecomes  transparent  lief  ore  it  dis- 
solves. Unboiled  fibrin  swells  up  in  a  solution  contiiinmg  1  p.  ra.  HCl, 
forming  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  does  not  dissolve  at  ordinary  temperature 
within  a  couple  of  days.  Upon  the  addition  of  a  little  pepsin,  howe\^r^ 
this  swollen  niiiss  dissolves  quickly  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Hard- 
boiled-egg  albumin,  cut  in  thin  pieces  with  sharp  edges,  is  not  perceptibly 
changed  by  dilute  acid  (2-4  p.  ra.  HCl)  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  in 
the  course  of  several  hours.  But  the  simultaneous  presence  of  pepsin 
causes  the  edges  to  become  clear  and  transparent,  blunt  and  swollen,  and 
the  protein  gradually  dissolves. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  in  regard  to  pepsin,  it  follows  that 
proteins  may  be  employed  as  a  means  of  detecting  pepsin  in  liquids.  Ox- 
fibrin  may  l>e  employed  as  well  as  coagulated  egg-albumin,  which  latter  is 
used  in  the  form  of  slices  with  sharp  eilges.  As  the  fibrin  is  easily  digested 
at  the  normal  temijerature,  while  tlie  iie{)sin  test  with  egg-al]>umin  requires 
the  temperature  of  the  liody,  and  as  the  test  with  fibrin  is  somewhat  more 
delicate,  it  is  often  preferred  to  that  with  egg-albumin.  When  we  speak  of 
the  ** pepsin  test*'  without  further  explanation,  we  ordinarily  understand 
it  as  the  test  with  fibrin. 

This  test,  nevertheless,  requires  care.  The  fibrin  used  should  be  ox- 
fibrin  and  not  pig-fibrin,  which  last  is  dissolved  too  readily  with  dilute  acid 
alone.  The  unboiled  ox-fibrin  may  be  dissolved  by  acid  alone  without 
pepsin,  but  this  generally  requires  more  time.  In  testing  with  unboiled 
fibrin  at  normal  temperature,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  control  test  with 
another  portion  of  the  same  fibrin  with  acid  alone.  Since  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  unboiled  fibrin  is  more  easily  dissolved  by  acid  alone,  it  is 
best  always  to  work  with  boiled  fibrin. 
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As  pepsin  has  not  thus  far  been  prepared  in  a  positively  pure  condition, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  absolute  quantity  of  pepsin  in  a  liquid.  It 
is  only  possible  to  compare  the  relative  amounts  of  pepsin  in  two  or  more 
liquids,  which  may  be  done  in  several  ways. 

The  older  method,  that  of  Brucke,  consists  in  diluting  the  two  pepsin  solu- 
tions to  be  compared  with  certain  proportions  of  1  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid,  so 
that  when  the  amount  of  pepsin  contained  in  the  original  solution  is  equal  to  1, 
each  solution  contains  a  degree  of  dilution,  p,  corresponding  to  1,  ^,  },  I,  t^,  etc. 
A  flock  of  fibrin  or  a  piece  of  hard-boiled  egg  is  added  to  each  test  and  the- time 
noted  when  each  test  begins  to  digest  and  when  it  ends.  The  relative  amount 
of  pepsin  is  calculated  from  the  rapidity  of  digestion  as  follows:  the  tests  P"»}, 
if  t^y  o^  one  series  is  digested  in  the  same  time  as  tests  p='l,  iyi  oi  the  other 
series;  hence  the  first  solution  contained  four  times  as  much  pepsin.  This  method 
is  not  used  as  often  as  the  following : 

Mett's  Method.  Draw  up  white  of  egg  in  a  glass  tube  1-2  millimetres  in  diam- 
eter, coagulate  it  by  plunging  it  into  hot  water  at  95°  C,  and  cut  the  ends  off 
sharply ;  then  add  two  tubes  to  each  test-tube  with  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
acid  pepsm  solution ;  allow  them  to  digest  at  body  temperature,  and  after  a  certain 
time,  generally  after  ten  hours,  measure  the  lineal  extent  of  the  digested  layer 
of  albumin  in  the  various  tests,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  digested  layer  at  each 
end  must  not  be  longer  than  6-7  miUimetres.  The  quantity  of  pepsin  in  the 
comparative  tests  is  as  the  square  of  the  millimetres  of  the  albumin-column  dis- 
solved in  the  same  time.  Thus  if  in  one  case  2  millimetres  of  albumin  were  dis- 
solved and  in  the  other  3  millimetres,  then  the  quantity  of  pepsin  is  as  4 : 9.  If 
the  fluid  removed  from  the  stomach,  which  is  rich  in  bodies  having  a  disturbing 
influence  upon  pepsin  digestion,  is  to  be  tested,  then  the  liquid  must  be  first  prop- 
erly diluted  with  2-4  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid  (Nierenstein  and  Schiff  *). 

Objections  have  been  raised  against  these  methods  from  several  sides,  es- 
pecially by  Grijtzner,  but  they  can  be  recommended  for  practical  purposes  as 
being  simple  and  rather  accurate.  Huppert  and  E.  Schijtz  measure  the  relative 
quantities  of  pepsin  from  the  amount  of  secondary  proteoses  formed  under  certain 
conditions.  The  proteoses  were  determined  by  the  polariscope.  J.  ScutJTZ 
determines  the  total  proteose-nitrogen,  and  Spriggs  '  finds  that  the  change  in  the 
viscosity  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  pepsin. 

VoLHARD  and  Lohlein  '  use  an  acid  casein  solution  for  the  pepsin  determina- 
tion, and  determine,  after  precipitation  with  sodium  sulphate,  the  acidity  of  the 
fUtrate  of  the  digested  test  as  well  as  of  the  original  control  solution.  The  casein  is 
precipitated  as  an  acid  compound  by  the  sulphate,  and  the  filtrate  separated  from 
the  precipitate  contains  less  acid  than  the  original  solution.  In  proportion  as  the 
digestion  progresses  less  substance  is  precipitated  by  the  sulphate,  and  the  acidity 
of  the  filtrate  becomes  correspondingly  higher.  The  increase  in  acidity  in  the 
jdifferent  portions  varies  within  certain  limits  as  the  square  root  of  the  quantity 
of  ferment. 

GrDtzner's*  test  is  based  on  the  use  of  finely  cut  fibrin  colored  with  carmine. 
The  fibrin  is  first  allowed  to  swell  up  in  1  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  about 
equal  quantities  are  placed  in  test-tubes  of  the  same  diameter  and  treated  with 
15  c.c.  of  1  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid.     After  the  addition  of  the  pepsin  solution  to 

*  Mett,  see  Pawlow,  1.  c,  31;  Nierenstein  and  Schiff,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  40. 

»  Huppert  and  Schiitz,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  80;  J.  Schiatz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
30;  Spriggs,  ibid.,  35. 

■  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  7. 

*  Gnitzner,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  8  and  106.     See  also  A.  Kom,  "  Uber  Methoden  ?« 
quantitativ  zu  bestimmen/'  Inaug.-Dissert.,  Tubingen,  1902. 
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be  tested  thr^  fibrin  dissolves,  giving  a  red  color  to  the  solution,  and  the  strength 
of  the  digestion  m  determined  by  the  depth  of  the  color.  For  comparison  a  series 
of  tubea  are  used  containing  carmine  solution  diluted  in  known  proportions,  and 
which  are  arranged  so  that,  lor  example,  when  one  pepsin  solutioji  had  a  color 
correspondir^  to  No.  1,  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  to  No.  4,  then  the  latter 
had  four  times  as  much  fibrin  dissolved  as  the  first* 

The  rapidity  of  the  pepsin  digestion  depends  on  several  circumstances-l 
Thus  different  acids  are  unequal  in  their  action;  hydrochloric  acid  shows' 
in  slight  concentration,  0.S-L8  p.  m,,  a  more  powerful  action  than  any  other 
acid,  whether  inorganic  or  organic.  In  greater  concentration  other  acids 
may  have  a  powerful  action;  but  no  constant  relationship  has  been  found 
between  the  strength  of  various  acids  and  their  action  in  pepsui  digestion, 
and  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  action  of  different  acids  are  sotnew^hat 
contradictory.^  iSuiphuric  acid,  it  seems,  has  a  weaker  action  than  the 
other  inorganic  acids.  The  degree  of  aciditi/  is  also  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance* With  hydrochloric  acid  the  degree  of  acidity  is  not  the  same  for 
diffeiient  protein  bodies.  For  fibrin  it  is  0*S-1  p.  m.,  for  myosin,  casein,  and 
vegetable  proteins  about  1  p.  m.,  for  coagulated  egg-albumin,  on  the  con* 
trary,  about  2,5  p.  m.  The  rapidity  of  the  digestion  increases,  at  least  to  a 
certain  point,  with  the  quantity  of  pepsin  present,  unless  the  pepsin  added 
is  contaminated  by  a  large  quantity  of  the  products  of  digestion,  which 
may  prevent  its  action. 

According  to  E.  SctiuTZ,^  whose  statements  have  been  confirmed  by 
several  others,  the  digestion  products  produced  in  a  certain  time  are,  within 
certain  limits,  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  relative  amounts 
of  pepsin  (the  Schutz-Bokissow  rule).  The  accumiihtion  of  products 
of  digestion  has  a  retarding  action  on  digestion,  although,  according  to 
CnnTENDEN  and  Amermax,^  the  removal  of  the  digestion  products  by  means 
of  dialysis  does  not  essentially  change  the  relationship  between  the  proteoses 
and  true  peptones.  Pepsin  acts  more  slowly  at  low  temperatures  than 
it  does  at  higher  ones.  It  is  even  active  in  the  neighborhood  of  (P  C»,  but 
digestion  takes  place  very  slow^ly  at  this  temperature.  With  increasing 
temperatum  the  rapidity  of  digestion  also  increases  until  about  40°  C. 
when  the  maximum  is  reached.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Flaum  * 
it  is  probable  that  the  relationship  between  proteoses  and  peptones  remains 
the  same,  irrespective  of  whether  the  digestion  takes  place  at  a  low  or  high 
temperature^  as  long  as  the  digestion  is  continued  for  a  long  enough  time. 


'  See  Wr6hlew8ki,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyeiol  Cliem.,  21 .  and  especially  Pfleiderer,  Pfliiger's 
Arch.,  fill,  which  also  gives  references  to  other  works;  Larin,  Biochem.  Centralb!., 
1,  481;  and  A,  Pick,  Wieii.  Sitzungsber.,  M.  N.  l\lnBB/Q,  112. 

'  Zeitechr.  T  physioj.  Cliem.,  %. 

^  Jotim,  of  PhypioL^  14. 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  Biobgie,  28. 
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If  the  swelling  up  of  the  protein  is  prevented,  as  by  the  addition  of  neutral 
salts,  such  as  NaCl,  in  sufficient  amounts,  or  by  the  addition  of  bile  to  the 
acid  liquid,  digestion  can  be  prevented  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Foreign 
bodies  of  different  kinds  produce  different  actions,  in  which  naturally  the 
variable  quantities  in  which  they  are  added  are  of  the  greatest  importance- 
Salicylic  acid  and  carbolic  acid,  and  especially  sulphates  (Pfleiderer), 
retard  digestion,  while  arsenious  acid  promotes  it  (Chtitenden),  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  relatively  indifferent.  By  experiments  with  salt  solutions  so 
strongly  diluted  that  the  action,  on  account  of  the  strong  dissociation,  was 
brought  about  by  ions  and  not  by  the  electrolytically  neutral  molecules 
(min.  ^  and  max.  l  normal  salt  solutions),  J.  Schutz  ^  found  that  the 
anions  had  a  much  greater  retarding  action  upon  pepsin  digestion  than 
the  cations.  Of  these  latter  the  sodiimi  cation  had  the  strongest  retarding 
action.  Alcohol  in  large  quantities  (10  per  cent  and  above)  disturbs  the 
digestion,  while  small  quantities  act  indifferently.  Metallic  salts  in  very 
small  quantities  may  indeed  sometimes  accelerate  digestion,  but  otherwise 
they  tend  to  retard  it.  The  action  of  metallic  salts  in  different  cases  can 
be  explained  in  various  ways,  but  they  often  seem  to  form  with  proteins 
insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble  combinations.  The  alkaloids  may  also 
retard  the  pepsin  digestion  (Chittenden  and  Allen  2).  A  very  large 
number  of  observations  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  action  of  foreign 
substances  on  artificial  pepsin  digestion,  but  as  these  observations  have 
not  given  any  direct  result  in  regard  to  the  action  of  these  same  substances 
on  natural  digestion,  as  well  as  upon  secretion  and  absorption,  we  will  not 
discuss  them  here. 

The  Products  of  the  Digestion  of  Proteins  by  Means  of  Pepsin  and  Acid. 
In  the  digestion  of  nucleoproteids  or  nucleoalbumins  an  insoluble  residue 
of  nuclein  or  pseudonuclein  always  remains,  although  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances a  complete  solution  may  occur.  Fibrin  also  yields  an  insoluble 
residue,  which  consists,  at  least  in  great  part,  of  nuclein,  derived  from  the 
form-elements  enclosed  in  the  blood-clot.  This  residue  which  remains 
after  the  digestion  of  certain  proteins  was  called  dyspeptone  by  Meissner. 
This  name  is  therefore  not  only  unnecessary  but  indeed  erroneous,  as  this 
residue  does  not  consist  of  bodies  related  to  the  peptones.  In  the  digestion 
of  proteins,  substances  similar  to  acid  albuminates,  parapeptone  (Meiss- 
ner 3),  antiaUmmatej  and  antiaUmmid  (KtJHNE),  may  also  be  formed. 
On  separating  these  bodies  the  filtered  liquid,  neutralized  at  boiling-point, 


» Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  5. 

'  Studies  from  the  Lab.  Physiol.  Chem.  Yale  University,  1,  76.  See  also  Chitten- 
den and  Stewart,  ibid.,  3,  60. 

•  The  works  of  Meissner  on  pepsin  digestion  are  found  in  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.,  7, 
8, 10,  12,  and  14. 
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contains  proteoses  and  peptones  in  the  old  sense,  while  the  so-called  KChne 
tme  peptone  and  the  other  cleavage  products  aiti  obtained  only  after  a 
longer  and  more  intense  digestion.  The  relationship  between  the  various 
proteoses  changes  very  much  in  different  cases  and  in  the  digestion  of  the 
various  proteins.  For  instance,  a  larger  quantity  of  priraar>^  proteoses  is 
obtained  from  fibrin  than  from  hard-boiled-egg  albumin  or  from  the  pro- 
teins of  meat;  and  the  different  proteins,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Klug,^  yield  on  pepsin  digestion  unequal  quantities  of  the  various  digestive 
products.  In  the  digestion  of  unboiled  fibrin  an  intermediate  product 
may  be  obtained  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  digestion^ — a  globulin  which 
coagulates  at  55^  C.  (Hasebroek  ^).  For  information  in  regard  to  the 
different  proteoses  and  peptones  which  are  fonned  in  pepsin  digestion  the 
reader  is  referred  to  previous  pages  (50  to  61). 

Action  of  Pepsin-Hydrochloric  Acid  an  Other  Bodies*  The  gelatine* 
forming  substance  of  the  connective  tissue,  of  the  cartilage,  and  of  the  bones, 
from  which  last  the  acid  dissolves  only  the  inorganic  substances,  is  con* 
verted  into  gelatine  by  digesting  with  gastric  juice.  The  gelatine  is  further 
changed  so  that  it  loses  its  property  of  gelatinizing  and  is  converted  into 
gelatoscs  and  peptone  (see  page  79).  True  mucin  (from  the  submaxil* 
lojry)  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice,  yielding  substances  similar  to  pep* 
tone  and  a  reducing  substance  similar  to  that  obtained  by  boiling  with 
a  mineral  acid.  Mucoids  from  tendons^  cartilage^  and  bones  dissolve, 
according  to  Posner  and  Gies,^  in  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  but  leave  a 
residue  which  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  original  material  and 
which,  as  it  seems,  consists  in  great  part,  if  not  entirely,  of  a  combination  of 
proteid  with  glucothionic  acid  (Chapters  VII  and  VIII).  The  solution 
contains  primary  and  secondaiy^  mucoproteoses  and  miicopeptones.  The 
fomier  contain  glucothionic  acid,  but  the  latter  do  not,  Elastin  is  dissolved 
more  slow^ly  and  yields  the  above-mentioned  substances  (page  76).  Ker- 
aiin  and  the  epidermal  formations  are  insoluble.  The  micleins  are  dissolved 
with  difficulty,  and  the  cell  nuclei,  therefore,  remain  in  great  part  undis- 
solved in  the  gastric  juice.  The  animal  cell-membrane  is,  as  a  rule,  more 
easily  dissolved  the  nearer  it  stands  to  elastin ^  and  it  dissolves  with  greater 
difficulty  the  more  closely  it  Is  related  to  keratin.  The  membrane  of  the 
jdant-ceU  is  not  dissolved.  Oxi/hmuoglobin  is  changed  into  haematin  and 
protein,  the  latter  undergoing  further  digestion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
blood  is  changed  into  a  dark-brown  mass  in  the  stomach.  Tlic  gastric 
juice  does  not  act  upon  fat,  but,  on  the  contrary,  dissolves  the  cell-membrane 
of  fatty  tissue,  setting  the  fat  free.     Gastric  juice  has  no  action  on  starch 


»  Pfliiger'fl  Arch.,  64. 

'  Zeit6€br,  f.  pliysioL  Chem.,  11, 

'  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physio  J.,  11, 
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or  the  simple  varieties  of  sugar.  The  statements  m  regard  to  the  ability 
of  gastric  juice  to  invert  cane-sugar  are  very  contradictory.  At  least  this 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  not  constant,  and  if  it  is  present  at  all  it  is 
probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid. 

Pepsin  alone,  as  above  stated,  has  no  action  on  proteins,  and  an  acid  of  the 
intensity  of  the  gastric  juice  can  only  very  slowly,  lif  at  all,  dissolve  coagulated 
albumin  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Pepsin  and  acid  together  not  only  act 
more  auickly,  but  qualitatively  they  act  otherwise  than  the  acid  alone,  at  least 
upon  dissolved  protein.  This  has  led  to  the  assumption  of  the  presence  of  a 
pepsin-hwitoMoric  acid  whose  existence  and  action  are  only  hypothetical.  As 
pepsin  digestion,  it  seems,  3rields  finally  the  same  products  as  the  hydrolytic 
cleavage  with  acids,  we  can  say  for  the  present  only  that  this  enzyme  acts  like 
other  catalyzers  in  very  powerfully  accelerating  a  process  which  would  proceed 
also  without  the  catalyzers. 

Chymosin  (rennin)  and  Parachymosin.  So  far  two  different  rennet 
enzymes  have  been  obtained  from  animal  stomachs,  namely,  the  enzyme 
called  rennin  (chymosin),  which  is  found  in  the  calf's  stomach  and  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time,  and  the  parachymosin  discovered  by  Bang  ^ 
which  is  the  rennet  enzyme  of  the  human  stomach.  This  latter  occurs  in 
the  gastric  juice  of  man  under  physiological  conditions,  but  may  be  absent 
under  special  pathological  conditions  (Schumburg,  Boas,  Johnson,  Klem- 
PERER  2).  Chymosin  is  habitually  found  in  the  neutral,  watery  infusion  of 
the  fourth  stomach  of  the  calf  and  sheep,  especially  in  an  infusion  of  the 
fundus  part.  In  other  mammals  and  in  birds  it  is  seldom  found,  and  in 
fishes  hardly  ever  in  the  neutral  infusion.  In  these  cases,  as  in  man  and 
the  higher  animals,  a  rennin-forming  substance,  a  rennin  zymogen,  occurs, 
which  is  converted  into  rennin  by  the  action  of  an  acid  (Hammarsten). 
We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  rennet  enzyme  foimd  in  different 
animals  is  chymosin  or  parachymosin.  Enzymes  acting  like  rennin  are 
also  found  in  the  blood  and  several  organs  of  higher  animals,  as  well  as  in 
invertebrates.  Similar  enzymes  also  occur  widely  diffused  in  the  plant 
kingdom,  and  numerous  micro-organisms  have  the  power  of  producing 
rennin  enzymes.  Also  antibodies  to  the  rennet  enzymes,  antichymosinSf 
occur  in  the  animal  kingdom,  as  shown  by  Hammarsten  and  RoniiN  in 
blood-serum,  and  may  be  produced  in  the  animal  body  by  the  introduction 
of  rennin  into  the  latter  (Morgenroth^). 

'  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr  ,  1899,  and  Pfluger's  Arch.,  79. 

'  Schumburg,  Virchow's  Arch..  97.  A  good  review  of  the  literature  may  be  found 
in  Szydlowski,  Beitr&ge  zur  Kenntnis  des  Labenzym  nach  Beobachtungen  an  Sslug- 
lingen,  Jahrb.  f.  Kinderheilkunde  (N.  F.),  34.  See  also  Ldrcher,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  69, 
which  also  contains  the  pertinent  literature.  An  excellent  review  of  the  literature  on 
rennin  and  its  action  may  be  found  in  E.  Fuld,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol ,  1,  Abt.  1,  468. 

*  See  RAd^n,  Upsala  L&karef.  Fdrh.,  22;  Morgenroth,  Centralbl.  f.  Bakter.,  26 
and  27. 
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RenniD  is  just  as  difficult  to  prepare  in  a  pure  state  as  the  other  enzymes. 
The  purest  rennin  enzyme  thus  far  obtained  did  not  give  the  ordinary 
protein  reactions.  On  heating  its  solution  rennin  is  more  or  less  quickly 
destroyed,  depending  upon  the  length  of  heating  and  upon  the  concentra- 
tion. If  an  active  and  strong  infusion  of  the  gastric  mucosa  in  water 
containing  3  p.  m.  HCI  is  heated  to  37-40°  C.  for  48  hours,  the  rennin  is 
destroyed,  while  the  pepsin  remmns.  A  pepsin  sokition  free  from  rennin 
L'an  be  obtained  in  this  way.  Rennin  is  characterized  by  its  physiological 
action,  which  consists  in  coagulating  milk  or  a  casein  solution  containing 
lime,  if  neutral  or  very  faintly  alkaline.  The  law  of  the  action  of  this 
enzyme  is  different  from  that  of  the  action  of  pepsin.  As  specially  shown  by 
FuLD,  within  certain  limits,  the  coagulation  time,  T,  is  equal  to  a  con- 
stant, C,  divided  by  the  quantity  of  rennin,  L.  As  showTi  by  Bang>^ 
this  law  does  not  apply  t-o  parachymosin. 

From  the  different  lawa  of  pepsiQ  and  rennin  action  it  follows  that  the  repeated 
appearance  recently  of  the  view  of  Pawlow^s  school,  that  |>epsio  and  rennin  are 
the  same  bodies,  cannot  be  correct.  The  exf)criments  given  by  Pawlow  and 
Parastschi^k  as  proof  for  this  view  are  unfortunately  in  error  in  principle*  Also 
the  investigations  pyblished  by  Sawjalow  are  not  decisive,  and  the  recent  work 
of  ScHMinT-NfELSEN  *  has  given  new  proofs  for  the  non-identity  of  the  two  en- 
aymes.  Acc^ording  to  Nencki  and  8ieber,  with  whom  Pekelharing  agrees, 
the  enzyme  of  the  gastric  juice  forms  a  gigantic  molecule  which  is  ab!c  to  perform 
the  difTercnt  actions  at  the  same  time,  although  each  enzyme  action  is  connected 
with  a  certain  atomic  complex.  Such  a  view  might  appear  plausible,  esperially  as 
pepsin  and  rennin  enzyme  regularly  occur  together  in  the  animal  kingdom.  As 
the  body  which  is  precipitated  from  gastric  juice  by  cooling  and  which  forms 
the  ferment  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mixttue,  and  also  as  the  two  enz>mies  and 
also  the  proenzymes  have  been  separated  by  (Jlaessner  ^  from  each  cither,  this 
view  doea  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  weH  grounded. 

Parachymosin  di^ffers  from  chyraosin  by  being  much  more  resistant 
towards  acids,  but  in  more  readily  destroyed  by  alkalies.  Calcium  chloride 
accelerates  the  casein  coagulation  wuth  parachymosin  very  much  more 
than  with  chymosin, 

Rennin,  like  other  enz)Tne9,  may  be  carried  down  by  other  precipitates 
id  thus  may  be  obtained  relatively  pure.     It  may  also  be  oljtained,  con* 
mninated  with  a  great  deal  of  proteins,  by  extracting  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  stomach  with  glycerine. 

A  comparatively  pure  solution  of  rennin  may  l>e  obtained  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  An  infusion  of  tlie  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  in  hydrochloric 
acid  is  prepared  and  then  neutralized,  after  which  it  is  repeatedly  shaken 
with  new  quantities  of  magnesium  carbonate  until  the  |>epsin  is  precipi- 

*  Fuid,  Hofmeist-er's  Beitrage,  2;   Bang,  J,  c. 

'  Pawlow  and  Paraetschuk,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem,,  42;  Sawjalow,  ibid.,  4©; 
Schmidt-Nielsen,  ibid.,  48. 

'Glaeasner,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  1;  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Zeitachr.  f,  physiol 
Cbem.,  82;  Pekelharing,  foot-notes,  and  3,  p.  355. 
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tated.  The  filtrate,  which  should  act  strongly  on  milk,  is  precipitated  by 
basic  lead  acetate,  the  precipitate  decomposed  with  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  acid  liquid  filtered  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  stearin  soap. 
The  rennin  is  carried  down  by  the  fatty  acids  set  free,  and  when  these  last 
are  placed  in  water  and  removed  by  shaking  with  ether,  the  rennin  remains 
in  the  watery  solution. 

Plastein.  As  mentioned  on  page  56,  Danilewsky  first  showed  the 
power  of  rennin  solutions  of  causing  a  partial  coagulation  of  proteoses  and 
of  converting  them  into  so-called  plastein.  This  action,  which  is  also 
ascribed  to  other  enzyme  solutions  (see  page  56),  has  probably  nothing  to 
do  with  the  rennin  enzyme,  but  depends  more  likely  upon  another  enzyme. 
The  nature  of  these  enzymes,  as  well  as  the  manner  and  importance  of  the 
plastein  formation,  is  still  unknown. 

Gastric  Lipase  (stomach  steapsin).  F.  Volhard  ^  has  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  gastric  juice  has  a  strong  fat-splitting  action  only  when 
the  fat  is  in  a  fine  emulsion,  as  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  in  milk  or  in  cream. 
This  action,  which  is  still  not  undisputed  (Inouye),  depends  upon  an  enzyme 
which  can  be  extracted  from  the  mucosa  by  glycerine,  and  whose  action, 
it  seems,  follows  Schutz's  law  for  pepsin,  that  the  quantity  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  quantity  of  enzymotic  products.  This  enzyme,  which 
seems  to  be  produced  from  a  zymogen,  does  not  behave  in  the  same  way 
when  obtained  from  different  animals.  The  enzyme  from  the  pig  stomach 
is  very  sensitive  towards  acids  but  less  sensitive  towards  alkalies.  That 
from  the  dog  and  from  the  human  stomach  is,  on  the  contrary, •sensitive 
towards  alkalies,  while  comparatively  resistant  towards  acids  (Fromme). 
The  enzyme  is  only  slowly  extracted  from  the  pig  stomach  by  glycerine,  and 
the  extract  shows  its  maximal  activity  only  after  several  days.  The  filtered 
glycerine  extract  is  inactive  (Fromme).  Falloise,  by  experiments  on 
rabbits  and  dogs,  has  shown  that  gastric  lipase  is  not  derived  by  regurgita- 
tion from  the  intestine,  nor  does  it  come  from  the  pancreas  by  means  of 
the  blood,  but  it  is  formed  in  the  stomach.  Laqueur,  by  means  of 
experiments  with  the  filtered  juice  obtained  from  a  small  Pawlow  stomach, 
has  shown  that  this  juice  had  a  splitting  action  upon  yolk  emulsion.  Gas- 
tric lipase,  according  to  Laqueur,^  cannot  be  pancreas  steapsin,  and  is 
also  not  an  intracellular  tissue  enzyme,  but  is  secreted  by  the  glands. 

The  question  whether  the  parietal  cells  principally  or  the  chief  cells, 
or  both,  take  part  in  the  formation  of  free  acid  is  somewhat  disputed.^ 

>  Volhard,  Munch,  med.  Wochenschr.,  1900,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  42,  48. 
See  also  Stade,  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  3;  A.  Fromme,  ibid.t  7;  A.  Zin8:^er,  ibid.;  H. 
Engel,  ibid.\  and  Inoaye,  Arch.  f.  Verdauungskrank.,  9. 

'  Falloise,  Arch.  int.  de  Physiol.,  3  (1906);  Laqueur,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  8. 

•  See  Heidenhain,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  18  and  19,  and  Hermann's  Handbuch,  6,  part  I, 
"Absonderungsvorgange'';  Klemensiewicz,  Wien.  Sitzimgsber.,  71;  Fr&nkel,  Pfliiger'a 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hydrochloric  aeid  of  the  gastric  juice 
originates  from  the  chlorides  of  the  blood,  because,  as  Ls  well  known,  a 
secretion  of  perfectly  typical  gastric  juice  takes  place  in  the  stomachs  of 
fasting  or  starving  animals.  As  the  chlorides  of  the  blood  are  derived 
from  the  food,  it  is  easily  understood,  as  sho^^-n  by  Cahn,^  that  in  dogs 
after  a  sufficiently  long  common-salt  starv^ation  the  stomach  secreted  a 
gastric  juice  containing  pepsin,  but  no  free  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the 
administration  of  soluble  chlorides,  a  gastric  juice  containing  hydrochloric 
acid  was  immediately  secreted*  On  the  introduction  of  alkali  iodides  or 
bromides,  KirLz,  Nencki  and  Schoumow-Sim.\nowski  ^  have  shovm  that 
the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  replaced  by  HBr,  and  to  a 
less  extent  by  HI.  According  to  Kobppb  the  seat  of  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  not  the  blood  nor  the  glands,  but  the  interior  of  the  stomach 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  wall  The  hydrochloric  acid  is 
assumed  to  be  produced  from  the  chlorides  of  the  food^  as  the  semiper- 
meable wall  is  not  permeable  for  the  CI  ions  but  is  for  the  Na  ions  and  for 
the  H  ions.  As  the  Na  ions  leave  the  stomach  contents  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  H  ions  wander  from  the  blood  through  the  stomach  wall  into 
the  interior  of  the  stomach  and  combine  with  the  CI  ions.  This  theor>'  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that  in  dogs  with  apparent  feeding  the 
empty  stomach  secretes  abundant  juice.  Other  objections  have  also  been 
raised  against  this  hy  Bex  rath  and  Sachs.  The  secretion  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  the  alkaline  blood  has  been  explained  in  other  \Miys 
(Maly,  Bunge,  L.  Schwarz),  but  m  yet  no  satisfactory  theor>'  has  been 
suggested.^ 

After  a  full  meal,  when  the  store  of  pepsin  in  the  stomach  Is  completely 
exiiausted,  Schiff  claims  that  certmn  bodies,  especially  dextrin,  have 
the  property  of  causing  a  supply  of  pepsin  iti  the  niucous  membrane.  Thw 
^'charge  theory,"  though  experimentally  tested  by  several  investigators, 
has  nevertheless  not  yet  been  confirmed.  On  the  contrary,  the  state- 
ment of  Schiff  that  a  substance  forming  pepsin »  a  ^'pepsinogen'*  or  "pro- 
pepsin,'*  occurs  m  the  ventricle  has  been  proved.  Langley^  has  shown 
positively  the  existence  of  such  a  substance  in  the  mucous  coat.    This 


Arch.,  48  and  50;   Contejean,  1.  c,  Chapter  II;   KraDcnburg,  Arcliives  Teyler,  Series 
II,  Haarlem,  1901.  and  Mosse,  CentralhL  f.  Physiol.,  17,  217. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Qiem.,  10. 

*  Kiih,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  23;  NendEi  and  Schoumow,  Arch,  dee  sciences  bioh 
de  St.  Pet^rsbourg,  3. 

'  Koeppe,  Pfluger'a  Arch.,  02;  Benrath  and  Sachs,  ibid.,  100;  Maly,  see  v.  Bunge's 
Lehrbuch  der  physioL  u.  pathol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  1898;  Schwarx,  nofmeist-er's  Bei- 
trfige,  5. 

<  SchifT,  Legons  sur  la  phymol.  de  la  dig&?tion,  1S67^  2;  Langley  and  EdktuB^ 
Joum.  of  PhyaioL,  7. 
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substance,  propepsm,  shows  a  comparatively  strong  resistance  to  dilute 
alkalies  (a  soda  solution  of  5  p.  m.),  which  easily  destroy  pepsin  (Langley). 
Pepsin,  on  the  other  hand,  withstands  better  than  propepsin  the  action  of 
carbon  dioxide,  which  quickly  destroys  the  latter.  The  occurrence  of  a 
rennin  zymogen,  and  possibly  also  of  a  steapsinogen,  in  the  mucous  coat 
has  been  mentioned  above. 

According  to  Herzen  and  his  coDaborators  *  we  must  differentiate  between 
pepsinogens  and  bodies  accelerating  the  flow  of  juice.  To  the  first  belong  inuUn 
and  glycogen,  while  alcohol  belongs  to  the  latter  class  of  bodies.  Dextrin  not 
only  accelerates  the  flow  of  juice,  but  also  acts  as  a  pepsinogen,  especially  as  the 
latter.  Meat  extract  which  has  both  actions  is  especiaUy  a  flow-accelerator. 
The  pepsinogen  action  consists  in  converting  the  z3rmogen  into  pepsin  and  in 
this  way  increases  the  quantity  of  pepsin ;  the  flow-accelerating  substances  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  secreted  juice. 

The  question  in  what  cells  the  two  zymogens,  especially  the  propepsin, 
are  produced  has  been  extensively  discussed  for  several  years.  Formerly  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  the  parietal  cells  were  pepsin  cells,  but  since 
the  investigations  of  Heioenhain  and  his  pupils,  Lanqlet  and  others,  the 
formation  of  pepsin  has  been  attributed  to  the  chief  cells.^ 

The  Pyloric  Secretion.  That  part  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  dog's 
stomach  which  contains  no  fundus  glands  was  dissected  by  Klembnsib- 
wicz,  one  end  being  sewed  together  in  the  shape  of  a  blind  sac  and  the 
other  sewed  into  the  stomach.  From  the  fistula  thus  created  he  was  able 
to  obtain  the  pyloric  secretion  of  a  living  animal.  This  secretion  is  alka- 
line, viscous,  jelly-like,  rich  in  mucin,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.009-1.010, 
and  containing  16.5-20.5  p.  m.  solids.  It  habitually  contains  pepsin, 
which  has  been  proved  by  Heidexhain  by  observations  on  a  permanent 
pyloric  fistula,  and  the  amount  may  sometimes  be  considerable.  Contb- 
JEAN  has  investigated  the  pyloric  secretion  in  other  ways,  and  finds  that 
it  contains  both  acid  and  pepsin.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  secretions 
investigated  by  Heidenhain  and  Klemensiewicz  is  due,  according  to 
CoNTEjEAN,  to  an  abnormal  secretion  caused  by  the  operation,  because 
the  stomach  readily  yields  an  alkaline  juice  instead  of  an  acid  one  under 
abnormal  conditions.  The  statements  of  Heidenhain  and  Klemensie- 
wicz have  been  substantiated  by  Akermann,  while  Kresteff,  who 
operated  according  to  another  method,  and  Schemiakine^  have  come 
to  the  same  results.  Kresteff  found  in  the  juice  (of  dogs)  pepsin,  but  no 
chymosin.    Verhaegen  *  has  observed  in  human  beings  towards  the  end 

» Pfluger's  Arch.,  84. 

•  See  foot-note  3,  p.  364. 

'Heidenhain  and  Klemensiewicz,  1.  c;  Contejean,  1.  c,  Chapter  11,  and  Skand. 
Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  6;  Akermann,  ibid.,  6;  Ivresteff,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  80;  Schemia- 
kine,  Arch,  des  scienc.  biolog.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  10. 

*  See  the  work  of  Verhaegen,  "La  Cellule,"  1896,  1807. 
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of  the  ventricle  digestion  a  EOE-fliiid  add,  which,  according  to  him,  originates 
in  the  pyloric  region. 

The  secretion  of  gastric  juioe  under  different  conditions  may  vary  con- 
siderably. The  statements  concerning  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted 
in  a  certain  time  are  therefore  so  unreliable  that  they  need  not  be  taken 
into  accoLinL 

The  Chyme  and  the  Digestion  in  the  Stomach*  By  means  of  the  chem-' 
ical  stimulation  caused  by  the  food,  a  copious  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
occurs,  which  gradually  mixes  with  the  swallowed  food,  and  digests  it 
more  or  less  strongly.  The  material  in  the  stomach  during  digestion 
which  has  a  pasty  or  thick  consistency  and  is  called  chyme,  is  not  a 
homogeneous  mixture  of  the  ingesta  with  the  various  digestive  fluids, 
gastric  juice,  saliva,  and  gastric  mucus,  but  the  conditions  seem  to  be 
more  complicated. 

From  the  investigations  of  several  workers,  such  as  Hofmeister  and 
ScHUTz,  MoRiTZ,  Cannon^  ScHE.\tiAKix\K,^  and  others,  on  the  movements 
of  the  stomach,  we  conclude  that  this  organ  consists  of  two  physiologically 
different  parts,  the  pyloriLS  and  the  fundus.  The  greater  fundus  part, 
which  serves  essentially  as  a  reser\^oir,  may  by  a  rhythmic,  strong  eon- 
traction  of  the  muscle,  acting  like  a  sphincter  between  it  and  the  pylorus 
part,  be  separated  from  the  latter,  and  according  to  some  observers  so 
completely  so  that  during  contraction  almost  nothing  passes  from  the 
fmidus  to  the  pylorus  part.  Differing  from  the  fundus  part,  the  pylorus 
is  the  seat  of  very  powerful  contractions  by  which  its  contents  are  intimately 
mixed  with  gastric  juice  and  are  also  driven  through  the  pyloric  valve  into 
the  intestine. 

The  contents  of  the  pylorus  part  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  strong 
pepsin  digestion  takes  place  in  the  contents,  which  are  thoroughly  mixed 
with  gastric  juice.  By  verj*  instructive  investigations  on  different  animals 
(frogs,  rats,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  dogs)  Gni^rTZNER^  has  showTi,  when 
the  animals  are  fed  with  food  having  different  colors,  and  the  stomach 
removed  after  a  certain  time,  and  the  contents  frozen,  that  the  frozen 
sections  show  a  regular  stratification  of  the  contents.  These  layers  are 
so  arranged  that  the  food  fiJ'st  taken  is  found  in  direct  contact  with  the 
mucosa,  while  the  food  taken  lat-er  is  inclosed  by  that  partaken  of  first, 
and  this  prevents  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  The  empty 
stomach,  whose  walls  touch  each  other,  is  so  filled  that»  as  a  rule,  the 
foodstuffs  taken  later  are  in  the  middle  of  the  older  food. 

Because  of  this  fact  only  the  foodstuffs  %vhich  lie  close  to  the  surface  of 


'Hofmeister  and  Schiits,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.   Pharm.,  SO;  Morits,  Zettscbr.  t 
Biologie,  32;  Cannon,  Amer.  Journ,  of  PhysioL,  1;  Schemiakine.  I.  c, 
"Ffiuger's  Arch.,  106. 
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the  mucous  membrane  undergo  the  process  of  peptic  digestion,  and  it  is 
principally  this  ingesta,  which  lies  on  the  surface  and  is  laden  with  pep^  and 
mixed  with  gastric  juice,  which  is  shoved  to  the  pylorus  end,  here  mixed 
and  digested,  and  finally  moved  into  the  intestine.  The  fundus  part,  is 
therefore  less  a  digestion-organ  than  a  storage-organ,  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  same  the  food  may  remain  for  hours  without  coming  in  contact 
with  a  trace  of  gastric  juice. 

What  has  been  said  above  applies  at  least  to  solid  food.  We  have  no 
extensive  observations  on  the  behavior  of  Quids  or  semifluid  food.  Accord- 
ing to  Grutzneb,  also  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
experiments,  the  swallowed  foodstuffs  are  not  irregularly  mixed  together. 
Fluids  quickly  leave  the  stomach,  which  is  also  the  case  with  a  mixture  of 
solid  and  fluid  food. 

The  fact  that  only  that  part  of  the  ingesta  lying  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  mixed  with  gastric  juice,  while  the  mass  in  the  Interior  is  not  acid 
in  reaction,  is  of  special  importance  for  the  digestion  of  starches  in  the 
stomach.  By  this  we  can  explain  why  the  salivary  diastase,  although 
sensitive  towards  acids,  can  continue  its  action  for  a  long  time  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach.  Cannon  and  Day^  have  shown  that  this  is  true 
by  special  experiments  upon  animals,  and  the  occurrence  of  sugar  and 
dextrin  in  the  contents  of  the  human  stomach  has  been  repeatedly  observed. 
In  camivora,  whose  saliva  shows  nearly  no  diastatic  action,  it  is  a  priori 
not  expected  that  there  should  be  a  diastatic  action  in  the  stomach — of 
course  excluding  the  action  of  micro-organisms  which  may  be  present. 
Still,  according  to  Friedenthal,  dogs  can  readily  digest  starch,  and  the 
gastric  juice  of  dogs,  according  to  him,  contmns  a  diastatic  enzyme  which 
is  active  even  in  strong  acid  reaction.^ 

The  gastric  contents  which  have  been  prepared  in  the  pylorus  part  are 
passed  through  the  pylorus  into  the  intestine  intermittently.  This  mate- 
rial is  generally  fluid,  but  it  is  possible  that  pieces  of  solid  food  may  also 
occur,  and  this  has  been  often  observed.  From  Busch's  observations  on  a 
human  intestinal  fistula,  it  required  generally  15-30  minutes  after  eating 
for  imdigested  food  to  pass  into  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine.  In 
a  case  of  duodenal  fistula  in  a  human  being  observed  by  Kuhne,  he  saw, 
ten  minutes  after  eating,  uncurdled  but  still  coagulable  milk  and  small 
pieces  of  meat  pass  out  of  the  fistula.  The  time  in  which  the  stomach 
imburdens  itself  of  its  contents  depends  naturally  upon  the  coarseness  or 
fineness  of  the  food;  essentially,  however,  it  depends  upon  the  reflex  action 

>  Cannon  and  Day,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  9;  Friedenthal,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.) 
Physiol.,  1899,  Suppl. 

'  See  Scheunert  and  Grimmer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  48,  on  the  occurrence  of 
diastatic  enzymes  in  plant  foodstuffs. 
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from  the  stomach  or  mtaBtme  causing  an  opening  or  closing  of  the  pylorus^., 
which  action  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  food^ 
the  amount  of  fat,  and  the  degree  of  acidity  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine.  The  emptying  of  the  food  into  the  small 
intestine  causes,  bja  shown  by  Pawlow,  a  closing  of  the  pylorus  by  chemo- 
reflex  in  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  fat  take  part,  and  we  thus 
find  in  this  regard  an  alternate  action  between  the  stomach  and  duodenum. 
The  time  necessaf}^  for  the  stomach  to  empty  it^self  must  differ  considerably 
under  various  conditions.  Beaumont^  found  in  hts  extensive  observations 
on  the  Canadian  hunter  St.  M.ahtin  that  the  stomach,  as  a  rule,  is  emptied 
1^-5 J  hours  after  a  meal,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  food. 

The  time  in  which  different  foods  leave  the  stomach  depends  also  upon 
their  digestibility.  In  regard  to  the  unequal  digestibility  in  the  stomach 
of  foods  rich  in  proteins,  which  really  form  the  object  of  the  action  of  the 
gastric  jnice,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  proteins  are  converted  into  proteoses  and  peptones  and  the  rapidity 
with  %vhich  the  food  is  converted  into  chyme,  or  at  least  so  prepared  that 
it  may  easily  pass  into  the  intestine.  Tliis  distinction  is  especially  im- 
portant from  a  practical  standpoint.  WTien  a  proper  food  is  to  be  decided 
upon  in  cases  of  diminished  gastric  digestion,  it  is  important  to  select  such 
foods  as  leave  the  stomach  easily  and  quickly,  independently  of  the  diffi- 
culty or  ease  with  which  their  protein  is  peptonized,  and  which  require  as 
little  action  as  possible  on  the  part  of  this  organ.  From  this  point  of  view 
those  foods,  as  a  rule^  are  most  digestible  which  are  fluid  from  the  start  or 
may  be  easily  liquefied  in  the  stomach;  but  these  foods  are  not  always 
the  most  digestible  in  the  sense  that  their  protein  is  most  easily  peptonized. 
As  an  example,  hard-boiled  white  of  egg  is  more  easily  peptonized  than 
fiuid  white  of  egg  at  a  degree  of  acidity  of  1-2  p.  m.  HCl;^  nevertheless 
we  consider,  and  justly,  that  an  unboiled  or  soft-boiled  egg  is  easier  to 
digest  than  a  hard-boiled  one.  Likewise  uncooked  meat,  when  it  is  not 
chopped  very  fine,  is  not  more  quickly  but  more  slowly  peptonized  by  the 
gastric  juice  than  the  cooked,  but  if  it  is  divided  sufficiently  fine  it  is  often 
more  quickly  peptonized  than  the  cooked. 

The  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  the  difTemnt  protein  foods  arc 
digested  in  the  stomach  has  been  comparatively  little  studied.  The  most 
complete  investigations  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Fermi ,^  but  as  they 
do  not  allow  of  a  short  discussion  we  must  refer  to  the  original  publication. 


*  Busch,  Virchow'a  Arch.,  14;  Kiihne,  Lehrb.  d.  physlol.  Chem,,  53;   (Pawlow  and) 
Serdjukow,  Maly's  Jahreaber.,  2U;    Lintwarew^  Biocbem.  CeatralbLj  1,  96.     See 
Richet»  I.  c;  Beaumont,  The  Physiology  of  Digestion,  1833. 

'  Wawrinsky,  Maly's  Jahreaber,,  3. 

*  Arch,  f.  (Anat.  uj  Physiol,  1901,  Suppl. 
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The  rapidity  with  which  different  foods  leave  the  stomach  has  been 
studied  by  Cannon  ^  in  the  case  of  cats.  After  preliminary  hunger  the  ftniypAlft 
received  different  food,  such  as  meat,  fat,  and  carbohydrate  mixed  with 
bismuth  subnitrate,  and  then  with  the  aid  of  the  Rontgen  rays  the  time 
was  noted  when  the  food  passed  into  the  intestine.  The  carbohydrate  leaves 
the  stomach  first,  the  proteins  next,  and  the  fats  last.  If  the  carbohy- 
drate is  given  before  the  protein  food,  then  it  leaves  the  stomach  with 
ordinary  rapidity;  while  if  protein  food  and  then  carbohydrate  is  given 
the  passage  of  the  carbohydrate  is  retarded.  A  mixture  of  protein  food  and 
carbohydrates  leaves  the  stomach  more  slowly  than  carbohydrates  alone,  but 
faster  than  protein  food  alone.  The  fat,  which  remains  in  the  stomach 
for  a  long  time  and  leaves  the  stomach  only  in  amoimts  which  are  absorbed 
or  removed  from  the  duodenum,  retards  the  passage  of  the  protein  foods 
as  well  as  the  carbohydrates. 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  digestibility  of  the  different  foods  in  the 
stomach  is  slight  and  dubious,  so  also  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  other 
bodies,  such  as  alcoholic  drinks,  bitter  principles,  spices,  etc.,  on  the  nat- 
ural digestion  is  very  uncertain  and  imperfect.  The  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  this  kind  of  investigation  are  very  great,  and  there- 
fore the  results  obtained  thus  far  are  often  ambiguous  or  conflict  with 
each  other.  For  example,  certain  investigators  have  observed  that  small 
quantities  of  alcohol  or  alcoholic  drinks  do  not  prevent  but  rather  facili- 
tate digestion;  others  observe  only  a  disturbing  action,  while  other  investi- 
gators report  having  found  that  the  alcohol  first  acts  somewhat  as  a 
disturbing  agent,  but  afterwards,  when  it  is  absorbed,  produces  an  abund- 
ant secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  thereby  facilitates  digestion  (Gluzinski, 
Chittenden  2).  The  accelerating  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  flow  of  gastric 
juice  has  already  been  mentioned  on  page  352. 

The  digestion  of  sundry  foods  is  not  dependent  on  one  organ  alone,  but 
is  divided  among  several.  For  this  reason  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
various  digestive  organs  can  act  for  one  another  to  a  certain  point,  and 
that  therefore  the  work  of  the  stomach  could  be  taken  up  more  or  less 
by  the  intestine.  This  in  fact  is  the  case.  Thus  the  stomachs  of  dogs 
and  cats  have  been  completely  extirpated  or  nearly  so  (Czerny,  Carvallo 
and  Pachon),  and  also  that  part  necessary  in  the  digestive  process  has 
been  eliminated  by  plugging  the  pyloric  opening  (Ludwig  and  Ogata), 
and  in  both  cases  it  was  possible  to  keep  the  animal  alive,  well  fed,  and 
strong  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time.    This  is  also  true  for  human  beings.3 

*  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  12. 

'  Gluzinski,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  39;  Chittenden,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wis- 
sensch.,  1889;  Chittenden  and  Mendel  and  others,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  1. 

^  Czemy,  cited  from  Bunge,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  u.  path.  Chem.  4.  Aufl.,  Theil  2, 
173;    Carvallo   and  Pachon,    Arch.  d.  Physiol.  (5),  7;    Ogata,   Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.) 
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In  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  digestive  work  of  the  stomach  was 
taken  op  by  the  intestine;  but  all  focd  cannot  be  digested  in  these  cases 
to  the  same  extent^  and  the  connective  tissue  of  meat  especially  is  some- 
times found  to  a  considerable  extent  undigested  in  the  excrements. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  rflle  of  the  stomach  in  digestion  the  amount  of 
the  digestion  products  in  the  stomach  has  been  determined.  These  deter- 
minations,  partly  on  man  and  partly  on  animals,  have  led,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  to  varying  results  (Cahn,  Ellesberger  and  Hofmeister, 
Chittenbex  and  Amerman),  The  recent  investigations  of  E,  Zuxz  show 
that  boiled  meat  in  the  stomach  of  a  dog  yields  chieHy  proteoses  with  small 
amounts  of  simpler  cleavage  products,  and  only  very  little  acid  albumin  Is 
formed*  The  quantity  of  proteose  nitrogen  was  90  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  noa-coagnlable  substances.  Tobler,  who  has  studied  in  dogs  with 
duodenal  fistula,  the  digestion  In  the  stomach  under  conditions  which 
were  aa  nearly  physiologically  normal  as  possible  has  arrived  at  different 
results.  Mter  feeding  finely  chopped  meat  freed  from  extractives  by  water, 
he  found  that  about  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  was  absorbed  in 
the  stomach,  while  about  20  per  cent  left  the  stomach  in  an  insoluljle  form 
and  50  to  65  per  cent  in  solution.  The  chief  mass  of  the  dissolved  protein 
(about  SO  per  cent)  consisted  of  peptones,  the  remainder  of  proteoses, 
London  and  Suhma  ^  have  arrived  at  different  results.  They  experi- 
mented upon  dogs,  making  various  fistulae,  such  as  gastric,  pyloric,  and 
duodenal  fistulse,  and  used  as  food  partly  hard-boiled  egg,  which  was  given 
to  the  dogs  in  cjuantities  of  200  grams  antl  in  as  large  pieces  as  possible,  and 
partly  raw  white  of  egg.  In  both  cases,  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
Tobler,  the  proteins  were  not  absorbed  in  the  stomach.  They  also  found 
in  the  dog  with  pyloric  fistula  that  after  feeding  200  grams  boiled  protein 
the  chief  portion  of  the  digestion  products  (about  87  per  cent)  left  the 
stomach  within  the  first  two  hours  of  digestion-  Of  the  cleavage  prod- 
ucts the  contents  of  the  stomach  contained  chiefly  proteoses,  while  in 
the  material  which  left  the  stomach  in  the  dog  with  pyloric  fistula,  the 
peptones  prevailed.  The  proteoses  seem  to  be  retained  for  a  longer  time  in 
the  stomach,  making  a  further  transformation  into  peptones  possible. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  behavior  is  not  always  the  same,  and  important 
variations  often  occur.  It  is,  however,  quite  generally  assumed  that  no 
peptonization  of  the  proteins  worth  mentioning  occurs  in  the  stomachy 


Phymol.,  1883;  GroM,  Arch,  f,  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  49.     In  regard  to  a  hiiman 
case  of  Schlatter  see  Wr6blew3ki,  Centralbl  f.  Physiol,  11,  665. 

*  Cohn,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  12;  EHenberger  and  Hofmeister,  Arch.  f.  (Anat,  u.) 
Phyieol.,  1890;  Chittenden  and  Amemian,  Joum.  of  Physiol,  14;  E.  Zunz,  Hofmeister'a 
Beitrage^  3-  See  Reach,  ibid.,  i.  Sec  alsso  Znnz,  Annal.  de  la  sog,  roy.  d.  scienc.  m^. 
et  natur,  de  Bruxelles,  12  and  13;  Tobler»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4^;  London 
and  Sulima,  1*51^.,  4i>. 
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and  that  the  protein  foods  are  only  prepared  in  the  stomach  for  the  real 
digestive  processes  in  the  intestine.  That  the  stomach,  at  least  the  fundus 
part,  serves  in  the  first  place  as  a  storeroom  follows  from  its  shape,  and 
this  function  is  of  special  value  in  certain  new-bom  animals,  for  instance 
in  dogs  and  cats.  In  these  animals  the  secretion  of  the  stomach  contains 
only  hydrochloric  acid  but  no  pepsin,  and  the  casein  of  the  milk  is  converted 
by  the  acid  alone  into  solid  lumps  or  a  solid  coagulmn  which  fills  the  stomach. 
Small  portions  of  this  coagulum  pass  into  the  intestine  only  little  by  little, 
and  an  overburdening  of  the  intestine  is  thus  prevented.  In  other  animals, 
such  as  the  snake  and  certain  fishes  which  swallow  their  food  entire,  it  is 
certtdn  that  the  major  part  of  the  process  of  digestion  takes  place  in  the 
stomach.  The  importance  of  the  stomach  in  digestion  cannot  at  once  be 
decided.  It  varies  for  different  animals,  and  it  may  vary  in  the  same 
animal,  depending  upon  the  division  of  the  food,  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  peptonization  takes  place,  the  more  or  less  rapid  increase  in  the  amo\mt 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  so  on. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  kept 
without  decomposing  for  some  time  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  acid  is  neutralized  a  fermentation  conmiences 
by  which  lactic  acid  and  other  organic  acids  are  formed.  ,  According  to 
CoHN  an  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  more  than  0.7  p.  m.  completely 
arrests  lactic-acid  fermentation,  even  imder  otherwise  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  according  to  Strauss  and  Bialocour  the  limit  of  lactic-acid 
fermentation  lies  at  1.2  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid  united  to  organic  bodies. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  has  unquestionably  an  antifer- 
mentative  action,  and  also,  like  all  dilute  mineral  acids,  an  antiseptic  action. 
This  action  is  of  importance,  as  many  pathogenic  micro-organisms  may  be 
destroyed  by  the  gastric  juice.  The  common  bacillus  of  cholera,  certain 
streptococci,  etc.,  are  killed  by  the  gastric  juice,  while  others,  especially 
as  spores,  are  unacted  upon.  The  fact  that  gastric  juice  can  diminish  or 
retard  the  action  of  certain  toxalbumins,  such  as  tetanotoxine  and  diph- 
theria toxine,  is  also  of  great  interest  (Nencki,  Sieber,  and  Schoumowa  *). 

Because  of  this  antifermentative  and  antitoxic  action  of  gastric  juice  it 
is  considered  that  the  chief  importance  of  the  gastric  juice  lies  in  its  anti- 
septic action.  The  fact  that  intestinal  putrefaction  is  not  increased  on  the 
extirpation  of  the  stomach,  as  derived  from  experiments  made  on  man  and 
animals  2  does  not  uphold  this  view. 

'Cohn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  14;  Strauss  and  Bialocour,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  28.  See  also  Kiihne,  Lehrb.,  57;  Bunge,  Lehrb.  d.  Physiol.,  4.  Aufl.,  148  and 
159;  Hirschfeld.  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  47;  Nencki,  Sieber,  and  Schoumowa,  Centralbl.  f. 
Bacteriol,  etc..* 23.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  gastric  juice  upon  pathogenic  microbra 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  handbooks  of  bacteriology. 

»  See  Carvallo  and  Pachon.  1.  c,  and  Schlatter  in  Wr6blew8ki,  1.  c. 
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Since  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  prevents  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  from  fermenting  with  the  generation  of  gas,  those  gas€8  which 
occur  in  the  stomach  probably  depend,  at  least  in  great  measure ,  upon  the 
swallowed  air  and  saliva,  and  upon  those  gases  generated  in  the  intestine 
and  returned  through  the  pyloric  valve.  Planer  found  in  the  stomach- 
gases  of  a  dog  66-^8  per  cent  N,  23-33  per  cent  COg,  and  only  a  smaP 
quantit}^  0.8-6,1  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  Schierbeck  *  has  sliown  that  ^ 
part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  formed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  The  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  stomaeh  corresponds, 
according  to  him,  to  3()-40  mm,  Hg  in  the  fasting  condition.  It  increases 
after  partaking  food,  independently  of  the  kind  of  food,  and  may  rise  to 
130-140  mm,  Hg  during  digestion.  The  curv^e  of  the  carbonndioxide 
tension  in  the  stomach  Is  the  same  as  the  curvT  of  acidity  in  the  different 
phases  of  digestion,  and  Schierbeck  has  also  found  that  tlie  carbon-dioxide 
tension  is  considerably  increased  by  pilocarpine,  but  diniinislied  by  nico- 
tine. According  to  him^  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  stomach  is  a  product 
of  the  activity  of  the  secretory  cells. 

After  death,  if  the  stomach  still  contains  food^  autodigestion  goes  on 
not  only  in  the  stomach,  but  also  in  the  neighboring  organs,  during  the 
slow  cooling  of  the  bcxly.  This  leads  to  the  question,  Why  does  the  stomach 
not  digest  itself  during  life?  Ever  since  Pavy  has  shown  that  after  tying 
the  smaller  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  of  dogs  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  was  digested,  efforts  have  Ijeen  made  to  fmd  the 
cause  in  the  neutralisation  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  liy  the  alkali  of 
the  blood.  That  the  reason  for  the  non-digestion  during  life  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  normal  circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be  contradicted;  but  the 
reason  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  neutralization  of  the  acid.  The  investi- 
gations of  Fermi  and  Otte  ^  show  that  the  blood  circulation  acts  in  an 
indirect  manner  by  the  normal  nourishment  of  the  cell  protoplasm,  and  this 
is  the  reason  wh}^  the  digestive  fluids,  the  gastric  juice  as  well  as  the  pan- 
creatic juice,  act  differently  upon  the  living  protoplasm  as  compared  ^ith  the 
dead.  We  know  nothing  about  this  resistance  of  the  living  protoplasm. 
Some  claim  that  it  is  connected  closely  with  the  secretion  of  the  antipepsin 
discovered  by  Danilewsky,  Hai^sel,  and  Weinlaxd,  but  this  is  hard  to 
understand.  Undoubtedly  bodies  occur  in  the  gastric  mucosa  which  can 
inhibit  the  action  of  pepsin,  but  whether  these  bodies  are  of  an  enzymotic 
nature  or  not  is  undecided.  Weinland  s  antipepsin  is  related  to  the 
enzymes  because  it  is  thermolabile,  while  the  antipepsin  of  Daxilewsky, 


*  Planer,  Wien.  Sitzungsber,,  42;   Schierbeck.  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physio!.,  3  and  5, 
'  Pavy,  Phil.  Transactions,  153,  j^art  I,  and  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  13;  Otte, 

Travaiix  du  laboratoire  de  I'lnstitut  de  Physiol,  de  Li^ge,  5^  1S96,  which  also  ooa- 

iain^  the  literature. 
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Hansel,  and  O.  Schwabz  ^  is  resistant  towards  heat  and  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  an  enzymotic  body.  This  is  true  for  at  least  the  thcrmo- 
stabile  antipepsin  of  Schwarz,  which  does  not  give  the  biuret  reaction. 
Without  mentioning  the  still  unknown  nature  of  these  bodies,  the  natural 
gastric  juice,  as  well  as  an  acid  infusion  of  the  mucosa,  has  such  a  strong 
digestive  action  that  the  retarding  action  of  the  antipepsin  can  only  be 
shown  under  special  conditions^  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  antipep&in  could  have  a  protective  action  in  life. 

Under  pathological  conditions,  irregularities  in  the  secretion  as  well  as  in 
the  absorption  and  in  the  mechanical  work  of  the  stomach  may  occur.  Pepsin 
is  almost  always  present*  although  tbc  amount  may  vary  considerably,  but  the 
absence  of  the  rennin,  as  at>ove  stated,  may  occur  in  many  cases.  In  regard 
to  the  acid,  we  must  remark  that  the  secretion  is  sonretiines  jncreas*»d  so  that 
an  abnormally  acid  gastric  juice  is  secTcted  and  at  other  times  it  may  bo  dimin- 
ished so  that  little  if  any  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed.  A  hypersecretion  of 
acid  gastric  juice  sometimes  occurs.  In  the  secretion  of  tw)  httle  hydrochloric 
acid  the  same  conditions  ajvpear  as  after  the  neutralization  of  the  acid  contents 
of  the  stomach  outside  of  the  organisnx.  Fermentation  processes  now  appear  in 
whicht  besitles  lactic  acid,  there  occin*  also  volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as  but>Tic 
and  acetic  arids,  etc.,  and  gases  like  hydrogen.  These  fermentation  products  lu^e 
therefore  often  found  in  the  stomach  in  cases  of  chronic  t^jitarrh  of  the  .stomach, 
which  may  give  rise  to  Lielchin^^  pyrosis,  and  other  symptoms* 

Among  the  foreign  substances  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  we  have 
tmEA,  or  ammonium  carbonate  derived  therefrom  in  urtcmia;  Bioun^  whieh 
generally  forms  a  dark-brown  mass  through  the  presence  of  hamuitin,  due  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice;  bh^e,  Which,  especially  during  vomiting,  easily  finds 
its  way  through  the  pylorus  into  the  stomach,  but  whose  presence  seems  to  be 
without  importance. 

If  it  is  desired  to  test  the  gastric  juice  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
for  pepsin r  fibrin  may  be  employed.  If  this  is  thoroughly  washed  immedi- 
ately  after  beating  the  blood,  well  pressed,  and  placed  in  glycerine,  it  may  be 
kept  in  sendceable  condition  for  an  indefinitely  long  time.  The  gastric 
juice  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach — the  latter,  if  necessarj^^  having  been 
previously  diluted  with  1  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid — is  filtered  and  tested 
with  fibrin  at  ordiiuiry  temix^ratui-c.  (It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
control  test  must  lie  made  with  acid  alone  and  another  portion  of  the  same 
fibrin,)  If  the  fibrin  is  not  noticeably  digested  within  one  or  tw^o  hours, 
no  pepsin  is  present,  or  at  most  there  are  only  slight  traces. 

In  testing  for  rcnnin  the  Urjuid  must  lie  first  carefully  neutralized.  To 
10  c.c.  of  unboiled,  amphoteric  (not  acid)  cow*s  milk  add  1-2  c.c,  of  the 
filtered  neutralized  liquid.  In  tlie  presence  of  rennin  the  milk  should 
coagulate  to  a  solid  mass  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  the  course  of 
liy-\2  minutes  without  changing  its  reaction.  If  the  milk  is  diluted  too 
much  by  the  addition  of  the  liquid  of  the  stomach,  only  coarse  flakes  are 
obtmned  and  no  solid  coagulum.  Addition  of  lime-salts  is  to  be  avoided, 
BB  in  great  excess  they  may  produce  a  partial  coagulation  even  in  the 
absence  of  typical  rennin. 

In  many  cases  it  is  especially  important  to  determine  the  degree  of 

*  See  Hansel,  Bioehem.  CentralbL,  1,  p.  404,  aod  2,  p.  326;  Weinland,  ZeitJ«?hr.  f, 
Biologie,  44;  Schwarx^  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6. 
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dcidUy  of  the  gastric  juice.  This  may  Ije  done  by  the  ordinary  titration 
methodB.  Phenolphthalein  niu^t  not  be  used  as  an  indicator,  as  too  high 
results  are  produced  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  proteins.  Good 
results  may  be  obtained,  on  the  contrary,  by  using  very  delicate  litmus  paper. 
Although  the  acid  reaction  of  the  contents  of  tlie  stomach  may  be  caused 
simultaneously  by  several  acids,  still  the  degree  of  acidity  is  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  expressed  in  only  one  acid,  e.g.,  HCL  GeneraUy  the  ticidity 
is  designated  by  the  iiuml>er  of  cubic  centimetres  of  N/10  caustic  soda 
which  is  required  to  neutralize  the  several  acids  in  100  ex.  of  the  Uquid 
of  the  stomach.  An  acidity  of  43  per  cent  means  that  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid 
of  the  stomach  required  43  c.c.  of  N/10  caustic  soda  to  neutralize  it. 

It  is  also  important  to  be  able  t-o  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  acid  or 
acids  occurring  in  the  contents  of  the  stomaclu  For  this  purpose,  and 
especially  for  the  deieciion  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  a  great  number  of  color 
reactions  have  l:*een  proposed  which  are  all  based  upon  Uie  fact  that  the 
coloring  substance  gives  a  charactjeri,stic  color  with  very^  small  quantities 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  while  lactic  acid  and  the  other  organic  acids  do  not 
give  tlieae  colorations,  or  only  in  a  certain  concentration,  which  can  hardly 
exist  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.    These  reagents  are  a  mixture  of 

FERRIC- ACETATE  and  POTASSIDM-SULPHOCYANIDE  Solutiou    (MoHR's  rcagCnt 

has  lxM?n  modified  by  several  investigators),  METin^LANiLiNE-vioLET,  tro- 
REOLix  00,  Congo  red,  malachite-green,  phloroglucin-vanillin, 
DiMETHVLAitii^oAZOBENZENE,  and  Others.  As  reagenta  for  fre€  lactic  amd 
Uffelmaxn  sugge.sts  a  strongly  diluted,  amethyst-blue  solution  of  ferric 
CHLORIDE  and  carhoijc  acid  or  a  strongly  diluted,  nearly  colorless  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride.  These  give  a  yellow  color  witli  lactic  acid,  but 
not  with  hydrochloric  atid  or  with  volatile  fatty  acids. 

The  value  of  these  reagents  in  testing  for  free  hydroehloric  acid  orj 
lactic  acid  is  still  disputeth  Among  the  reagents  for  free  hydrochloric  acid _ 
Gunzburg's  test  with  phloroglurln- vanillin,  and  the  test  with  tropieolin  OO, 
performed  at  a  moderate  temperature  as  suggested  by  Boas,  and  the  test 
with  dimethylaminoazobenzene,  which  is  tlie  most  delicate,  seera  to  !:»e  the 
most  valuable.  If  these  tests  give  positive  results,  then  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid  may  l>e  considered  as  pro%^ed,  A  negative  result  do 
not  eliminate  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  delicacy  of  thes 
reactions  has  a  limit,  and  also  the  simultaneoas  presence  of  protein,  pep- 
tones, and  other  Ijodies  influences  the  reactions  more  or  less.  The  reactions  , 
for  lactic  acid  may  also  give  negative  results  in  the  presence  of  compara 
tively  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  liquid  to  be  tested  Sugar, 
sulphocyatudes,  and  other  l>odies  may  act  with  these  reagents  similarly  to 
lactic  acid. 

In  testing  for  lactic  acid  it  is  safest  to  shake  the  materia!  with  ether  andl 
test  the  rt^sidue  after  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  On  the  evaporation 
of  the  ether  the  residue  may  1^  tested  in  several  ways.  Boas  ^  utilizes  the 
property  possessed  by  lactic  acid  of  being  oxidized  into  aldehyde  and] 
formic  acid  on  careful  oxidation  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,! 
The  aldehyde  is  detected  l>y  its  forming  ioiloform  with  an  alkaline  iodine] 
solution  or  by  its  forming  aldehyde  mercury  with  Nessler*s  reagent. 


^Deutaoh.  med.  Wochenechr.,  1893,  and  MiiBchraer  med.  Wochenschr,  1803, 
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The  quantiutive  estiination  consists  in  the  formation  of  iodoform  with  N/10 
iodine  solution  and  cay>stir  potash,  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochJoric  acid  and 
titrating  with  a  N/10  tR>diiim-ar8enite  iiolution,  and  re  titrating  with  iodine  solu- 
tion, alter  tbe  additirjii  of  starrh-fjaate,  until  a  blue  coloration  is  obtained.  This 
method  presupposes  tin;  use  of  ether  entirely  free  froni  alcohciL 

In  testutg  for  lactic  acid  Choner  and  Croxhebi  *  recommend  a  solu- 
tion of  iodbie  in  potassiym  iodide  contiiining  aniline.  Lactic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  iodoform,  which  with  the  aniline  develops  the  nauseating  odor 
of  isorulrile.  The  shaking  out  of  the  laetic  acid  with  etlier  is  unnecessary, 
but  natiually  alcohol  or  acetone  must  not  be  added. 

In  onlei  to  be  able  to  judge  correctly  of  the  value  o£  the  different 
reagents  for  free  hydrocldoric  acid,  it  is  naturally  of  greatest  Importance  to 
be  clear  In  regard  to  what  we  mean  by  free  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a 
well-kiio\v7i  fact  tliat  hydrochloric  acid  combuies  witn  protciiis.  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  jub^'  therefore  exist  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteinB,  m  combination  with 
them.  Tliis  hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  proteins  camiot  be  ctm- 
aidened  as  tree,  and  it  m  for  this  reason  that  certain  inve-Stigatons  consider 
8uch  methotls  as  that  of  Sjoqvist,  wliich  will  be  des<*ril>ed  below,  as  of  little 
value.  However,  it  must  be  remarked  that,  according  to  tbe  unanimous 
experience  of  many  investigators,  the  hydrochloric  acid  comlibied  with 
proteins  is  physiologically  active.  Those  reactions  (color  reactions)  which 
respond  only  to  actualb'  free  hydrochloric  acid  do  not  show  the  physiolog- 
ically active  Tiydrochioric  acid.  The  suggestion  of  determining  the  **  phys- 
iologically active"  hydnx*hloric  acid  instead  of  the  **free"  seems  to  be 
correct  in  principle;  and  as  the  conceptions  of  free  and  of  physiologically 
active  hydrochloric  acid  are  not  the  same,  it  must  always  be  well  defined 
whether  one  wishes  to  determme  the  actually  free  or  the  physiologically 
active  hydrochloric  acid  before  any  conclusions  are  drawn  as  to  the  value 
I  of  a  certain  reaction. 

The  acid  reaction  may  be  partly  due  to  free  acid,  partly  to  acid  salts 
(monophmphates),  and  partly  to  both.  According  to  Leo^  one  can  test 
for  acid  phosphates  by  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  not  neutralized  there- 
with, while  the  free  acids  are.  If  the  gastric  content  has  a  neutral  reaction 
after  shaking  with  calcium  carbonate  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  driven  out 
by  a  current  of  air,  then  it  contanis  only  free  acid;  if  it  has  an  acid  reaction, 
then  acid  phospliates  are  present,  and  if  it  is  less  acid  than  before^  it  con- 
tains lioth  free  acid  and  acid  phosphate.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  faint  acid  reat/tion  may,  after  treatment  with  calcium  carbonate,  also 
be  due  to  the  protein.  This  method  can  likewise  be  applied  in  the  estima- 
tion of  free  acid. 

Various  titration  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  estimation  of 
^the  free  hydrochloric  acid,  but  these  carmot  yield  conclusive  results  for 
the  reasons  given  in  a  pre%^ious  chapter  (see  estimation  of  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood-serum,  page  190).  For  this  determination  physico-chemical 
methods  are  necessarv',  but  they  ha\x*  not  been  used  to  any  great  extent 
for  clinical  purposes  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  their  manipulation, 

»  BerUn.  klin.  Wocbenschr*,  1905,  p,  1080. 

^CentraibL  i.  d.  med.  Wi£s«;iL5cb.,  1889,  p.  481;  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  4S,  and  Berlin, 
^Itn  WochcuBchr.,  1905,  p.  1491, 
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As  it  19  not  within  the  scope  of  this  book  to  give  the  various  methods  for 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  hydroc'liloric  acid  for  clinical  purposes  we 
must  refer  to  the  various  handbooks  for  clinical  methods,  such  m  those 
of  V.  Jaksch,  EtJLKN'BURo,  KoLLE,  and  Wkintuaud,  and  the  work  of  0, 
Reissner,*  for  details  as  to  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  tests  for 
hydrochloric  acid  an{l  lactic  acid. 

The  methods  suggested  by  Leo,  Hayem  and  Winter,  M.^jitius  and 
LuTTKE,  and  by  Reissner,  as  well  as  the  following  method  of  Mohxer 
and  Sjoqvist,^  are  used  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  total  hydro- 
chloric acid. 


Tlie  method  of  K.  ArORXKR  and  Sjoq\^st  depends  upon  the  followiiig  princijjle: 
When  the  gastric  juit'e  is  evaporated  to  (lr\iies.s  with  barium  ritrbonate  mid  llioii 
calcined,  the  organic  acids  burn  up  and  give  inst>luble  barium  carbonate,  while 
the  hydrocliloric  arid  fomis  soluble  barium  chloride.  From  the  quantity  of 
this  the  original  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  ain  Ix?  caUmlated.  10  c.l\  of  the 
filtereti  rontents  of  the  stonmch  are  mixed  in  a  small  platiimni  or  silver  di.sh  witli 
a  knife-pjiut  of  bariimi  enrboniitc  free  from  chlorides  itnd  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  residue  is  burned  and  allowed  to  glow  for  a  few^  miuulcs.  The  cooled  ear  lion 
is  gently  rubbed  with  w^ater  and  completely  extracted  with  bjiliog  water  and  the 
filtrate  (al:H)Ut  50  e,c.)  prccipitat*»d  by  ammonimn  ehn>mate  after  the  addition  of 
ammonium  acetate  and  acetic  ari<i  and  boiling.  The  earefully  collected  precipi- 
tate is  washed  and  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  i>f  a  little  HCl,  treated  with  Kl, 
and  hydrochlorie  arid  and  titrated  with  hvposulphite  sr^hition.  The  reactions  take 
place  as  follows-  4HC1 +2BaC(>,  =  2BaCb  +  .H.O+2CO.;  2Baa +2(NHJ,OC^- 
2BaCrf),  +4NH,CI;  2BaCrO,  +  lOHCl  -f  OKI  ='2Baaa  +  Cr2C:i.  +8H^  +0KC1  +31,; 
and  3I2 +6Na2S;,Oa  =  6XaI +3Na3^S^OB.  Each  cubic  centimetre  of  the  h\ixisul- 
phite  rorresponds  to  3  mgm.  HCL  Complete  directions  for  the  necessary  solu- 
tions and  for  the  perforrnanoe  of  the  method  may  be  found  in  8joq\ist,  Zeitschr, 
f.  klin.  Med.,  32. 

In  testing  for  volatile  fatti/  acids  the  contents  of  the  stomach  should  not 
be  directly  distilled,  as  volatile  fatty  acids  may  be  formed  by  the  decora- 
position  of  other  bwlies,  such  as  protein  and  haemoglobin.  The  neutral* 
ized  contents  of  the  stomach  are  therefore  precipitated  with  alcohol  at 
ordinary  temperature,  filtered  quickly,  pressed,  and  repeatedly  extracted 
with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  extracts  are  made  faintly  alkahne  by  soda 
and  the  alcoliol  distilled.  The  resiiine  is  now  acidified  by  sulphuric  or 
phosphoric  acid  and  distilled.  The  distillate  Is  neutralized  by  soda  and 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  extracted  with 
absolute  alcohol,  filteretb  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  this  residue  dissolved 
in  a  little  water.  This  solution  may  be  directly  tested  for  acetic  acid  with 
suiphunc  acid  and  alcohol  or  with  ferric  chloride.  Formic  acid  may  l>e 
tested  for  Ijy  silver  nitrate,  which  quickly  gives  a  black  precipitate;  and 
butyric  acid  is  detected  by  the  odor  after  the  addition  of  an  aciti.  In 
regard  to  the  methods  for  more  fully  investigating  the  different  volatile 
fatty  acids,  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  text-books. 

*Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  48, 

^  In  regard  to  the  methods  here  mentioned  eee  Reissner,  L  c 
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in.  The  Glands  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Intestine  and  their 

Secretions. 

The  Secretion  of  Brunner's  Glands.  These  glands  are  partly  considered 
as  small  pancreatic  glands  and  partly  as  mucous  or  salivary  glands.  Their 
importance  in  various  animals  is  different.  According  to  Gnth'ZNBB  they 
are  closely  related  in  dogs  to  the  pyloric  glands  and  contain  pepsin.  This 
also  coincides  with  the  observations  of  Glaessner  and  of  Ponomarew, 
which  differ  from  each  other  only  in  that  Ponomarew  finds  that  the  secre- 
tion is  inactive  in  alkaline  reaction  and  contains  only  pepsin,  while  Glaessner 
claims  it  is  active  in  both  acid  and  alkaline  reaction  and  that  it  contains 
propepsin.  According  to  Abderhalden  and  Rona^  the  pure  duodenal 
secretion  of  the  dog  contains  a  proteolytic  enzyme  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  trypsin  type  but  rather  to  the  pepsin  variety.  The  statements  as 
to  the  occurrence  of  a  diastatic  enzyme  in  Bbunner's  glands  are  disputed. 

The  Secretion  of  Lieberlnilin's  Glands*  The  secretion  of  these  glands 
has  been  studied  by  the  aid  of  a  fistula  in  the  intestine  according  to  the 
method  of  Thiry  and  Vella.  Very  little  if  any  secretion  takes  place  in 
fasting  animals  (dogs)  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  irritated.  In 
lambs  Pregl  found  the  secretion  continuous.  The  ingestion  of  food 
causes  a  secretion,  and  in  lambs  increases  the  secretion  already  taking 
place.  Mechanical,  chemical,  and  electrical  stimulants  act  in  the  same 
manner  in  dogs  (Thiry).  The  secretion  is  also  markedly  increased  in  man 
by  the  local  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  (Hamburger  and  Hekma^). 
In  the  cases  observed  by  these  experimenters  the  flow  of  fluid  was  greatest 
at  night  as  well  as  between  five  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
was  lowest  between  two  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Pilocarpine 
does  not  increase  the  secretion  in  lambs,  and  in  dogs  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  always  active  (Gamgee^).  Among  the  chemical  excitants  we  must 
specially  mention  acids  and  gastric  juice,  which  latter  acts  by  its  acidity. 
The  action  of  acids  seems  to  be  indirect,  by  means  of  the  secretin  which 
will  be  mentioned  below.  Several  salts,  NaCl,  Na2S04,  and  others,  may 
cause  an  abundant  secretion  of  fluid  into  the  intestine  when  injected  intra- 
venously or  subcutaneously,  as  well  as  after  direct  application  to  the  peri- 
toneal surface  of  the  intestine.    This  action  can  be  arrested  by  the  antag- 

'Griitzner,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  12;  Glaessner,  Hofmeister's  BeitrSge,  1;  Ponomarew, 
Biochem.  Centralbl.,  1,  351;  Abderhalden  and  Rona,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  47. 

*  Thiry,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  60;  Vella,  Moleschott's  Untersuch.,  13;  Progl,  PflugePs 
Arch.,  61;  Gamgee,  Physiol.  Chem.,  2,  410,  where  Vella  and  Masloff  are  quoted; 
Kriiger,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  37;  Hamburger  and  Hekma,  Joum.  de  phydoL  et  de 
path,  g^ndrale,  1902  and  1904. 

» Gamgee,  1.  c. 
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onistic,  inhibiting  action  of  a  lime  salt  (MacCallum  ^),  The  quantity  of 
this  secretion  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  has  not  been  exactly 
determined. 

According  to  Dclezexne  and  Frouin,  if  any  mechanical  irritation  h 
pneventedi  the  fluid  flowing  spontaneously  from  a  fiiitula  in  a  dog  is  ten 
times  more  abundant  in  the  duodenum  than  that  in  the  middle  or  lower 
part  of  the  jejunum.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  of  the  dog, 
on  the  contrary,  this  secretion  is  scanty,  slimy,  and  geiatinoujs;  in  tlie 
lower  part  it  is  more  fluid,  with  gelatinous  lumps  or  flakes  (Rohmanx). 
Intestinal  juice  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  towards  litmus,  generates 
carbon  dioxide  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  contains  (in  dogs)  nearly  a 
constant  quantity  of  NaCt  and  Na^COg,  4,8-5  and  4-5  p.  m.  respectively 
(GiTMiLEWSKi,  RoHMANN  ^),  The  intestinal  juice  of  the  lamb  corresponded 
to  an  alkalinity  of  4.54  p.  m.  Na2C03-  It  contains  protein  (Thiry  found 
8.01  p.  m.),  the  quantity  decreasing  with  the  duration  of  the  elimination* 
The  quantity  of  solids  varies.  In  dogs  the  quantity  of  solids  is  12.2-24,1 
p.  m.  and  in  lambs  29.S5  p,  m.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  intestinal  juice 
of  the  dog,  according  to  the  observations  of  Thiry,  is  L010-L0107,  and 
in  lambs  L01427  (Preql).  The  intestinal  juice  from  lambs  contains 
18.097  p.  m.  protein,  1.274  p.  m.  proteoses  and  mucin,  2.29  p.  m.  urea, 
and  3.13  p.  m.  remaining  organic  bodies. 

We  have  the  investigations  of  Demant,  Turby  and  Mannixq,  H,  Ham- 
BUROER  and  Hek.ma  and  Nagano^  on  the  human  intestinal  juice.  Human 
intestinal  juice  has  a  low  specific  gravity,  nearly  1,007,  about  10-14  p.  m* 
solids,  and  is  strongly  alkaline  towards  litmus.  The  content  of  alkali  calcu- 
lated as  sodium  carbonate  is  2.2  p.  m.,  according  to  Nagano,  Hamhurger 
and  Hekma,  and  5-S-0.7  p.  m.  NaCl.  The  determination  of  the  freezing- 
point  was  —0,62'^  (HAitrBURGER  and  Hekma). 

The  intestinal  juice  of  the  dog  contains,  according  to  Boldireff/*  a 
lipase-  which  acts  especially  upon  emulsified  fat  (milk)  and  is  different  from 
pancreas  lipase.  The  intestinal  juice  of  animals  and  man  also  contains  an 
enzyme,  erepsinj  discovered  by  0.  Cohnheim,  which  docs  not  act  ordinarily 
upon  native  proteins,  but  upon  proteoses  and  peptones,  and  the  juice  also 
has  a  faint  amylol}i:ic  action.  The  juice,  and  to  a  high  degree  the  mucous 
coat,  contains  invertase  and  nmltase,  which  fact  has  ]yeen  recently  substan- 
tiated by  the  observations  of  PAscHtmNj  Brown  and  Heron,  Basttanelli, 

J  Univereity  of  CalHoniia  Public  at  iooB,  1,  1904. 

'  Dtdzcnne  and  Frouin,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biolog.,  56"  Gumilewski,  Pfluger's  Arch,, 
SQ;  Ruhmann,  iT/u/.,  41. 

*Demant,  Virchow's  Arch,,  "5;  Turby  and  MT^tining,  CentralbL  f.  d.  med.  Wia- 
senBchaft,  1892^  945;  Hamburg:er  and  Hekma^  1.  c;  Nagano,  Mitt,  aus  d.  Grensgeba 
d.  Med.  u- Oiir,  9. 

*  Boldireffp  Arcbiv  d*  ecienees  biolog.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  11, 
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and  Tebb.^  A  lactose-inverting  enzyme,  a  lactase,  also  occurs,  as  shown 
by  RoHBCANN  and  Lappe,  Pautz  and  Voqel,  Weinland,  and  Obban,^  in 
new-bom  infants  and  young,  animals,  and  also  in  grown  mammals  which 
were  fed  upon  a  milk  diet.  The  lactase  is  found  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  mucosa  than  in  the  juice. 

Besides  erepsin  and  the  other  enzymes  mentioned  the  intestinal  mucosa 
also  cont^ns  antienzymes,  antipepsin  and  antitrypsin  (Danilewsky  and 
Weinland  3),  also  enterokinase  or  a  mother-substance  of  the  same,  and 
finally  also  the  so-called  prosecretin.  These  two  last-mentioned  bodies, 
which  are  closely  connected  with  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice,  will 
be  discussed  in  connection  with  this  digestive  fluid. 

The  various  enzymes  are  not  formed  in  equal  quantities  in  all  parts  of 
the  intestine.  Lipase,  diastase,  and  invertase  occur,  according  to  Boldi- 
BEFF,  all  through  the  intestine,  while  the  kinase  occurs  only  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  intestine  (Bqldireff,  Batliss  and  Starung,  Delezenne).  Ac- 
cording to  Hekma  the  kinase  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  intestine,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  duodenum  and  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum.  The 
enzymes,  according  to  Falloise,  generally  occur  in  greatest  abundance  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  intestine;  but  the  erepsin  occurs  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  jejunum  than  in  the  duodenum.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Ver- 
non the  behavior  of  erep^  in  different  animals  is  not  the  same.  In  cats 
and  hedge-hogs  the  duodenum  is  richer  in  erepsin  than  the  jejunum  and 
ileum;  in  rabbits  it  is  the  reverse,  namely,  the  ileum  is  much  richer  than  the 
duodenum.  The  secretion,  according  to  Bayliss  and  Starling,  is  formed 
entirely  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine.  The  epithelium-cells  of  the  glands 
or  the  mucous  membrane  are  generally  considered  as  the  seat  of  forma- 
tion of  the  enzymes,  and  the  same  is  true  also  for  the  enterokinase,  according 
to  Bayliss  and  Starling,  Hekma,  Falloise,  and  others,  which,  however, 
according  to  Delezenne,*  is  formed  in  the  leucocytes  and  Peyer's  glands. 

Bottazzi  5  has  obtained  a  very  complex  protein  from  the  intestinal  mucosa, 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alkali  but  is  precipitated  by  acids.  It  coagu- 
lates at  55°  to  56°  and  probably  also  contains  carbohydrate   and  considerable 


»  Paschutin,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1870,  561;  Brown  and  Heron,  Annal. 
d.  Cliem.  u.  Pharm.,  204;  Bastianelli,  Moleschott's  Untersuch.  zur  Naturlehre,  14 
(this  contains  all  the  older  literature).  See  also  Miura,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  32;  Wid- 
dicombe,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  28;  Tebb,  ibid.,  15. 

'  Rdhmann  and  Lappe,  Ber.  d.  d^utsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28;  Pautz  and  Vogel 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  32;  Weinland,  ibid.,  38;  Orban,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  29. 

«  See  foot-note  1,  p.  373. 

*  Boldireff,  Arch.  d.  scieno.  biolog.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  11;  Bayliss  and  Starling, 
Joum.  of  Physiol.,  29,  30;  Hekma,  1.  c;  Falloise,  see  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  4,  p.  163; 
Vernon,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  33;   Delezenne,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biolog    54  and  56. 

» See  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  3,  p.  65. 
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iron.  Intravenous  injection  of  this  protein  brings  about  an  abundant  secretion 
of  saliva^  pantTeatic  juiee,  bile,  and  intestinal  juioe,  and  promotes  the  peristaltic 
movement^^  of  the  intestiJie. 

Erepsin.  This  enzyme,  discovered  by  O,  Cohnheim,  has  no  direct 
action  upon  native  proteiaa  with  the  exception  of  casein,  but  has  the  power 
of  splitting  proteoses  and  peptones.  In  this  change  mono  as  well  as  di- 
amino-acids  are  produced.  Erepsin  occurs  in  the  raucous  membrane  and  in 
the  intestinal  juice  of  man  as  well  as  of  dogs;  the  mucous  membrane  seems 
to  be  richer  than  the  juice  (Salaskin,  Kutscher  and  Seemann  ^).  An 
enzyme  like  erepsin  occurs  also  in  the  pancneas  (Bavliss  and  Starlixg, 
Veekox),  and  this  has  the  power  of  acting  upon  casein,  but  not,  or  only 
faintly^  upon  fresh  fibrin.  This  erepsin  is  probably  identical  with  the 
enzyme  nuckage,  discovered  by  F,  Sachs  in  the  pancreas,  which  acts  upon 
nucleic  acids,  while  Nakayama  claims  that  erepsin  differs  from  trypsin 
by  having  a  cleavage  action  upon  nueteic  acids  Erepsin  shows  a  great 
similarity  to  the  intracellular  enzymes  active  in  autolysis,  and  according  to 
Vebnon  erepsins  occur  in  the  various  tissues  of  invertebrates  as  well  as 
vertebrates.  These  tissue  erepsins,  which  are  closely  related  to  the  auto- 
lytic  enzymes,  if  they  are  not  identical,  behave  somewhat  differently  from 
the  intestinal  erepsin  and  are  not  identical  therewith,  Enzj-mes  having 
an  action  similar  to  erepsin  occur,  according  to  Vines^^  in  all  plants  so  far 
investigated. 

Erepsin  l^ecomes  inactive  on  heating  to  59®.  It  works  beat  in  alkaline 
solution,  but  has  hardly  any  action  in  faint  acid  reaction.  In  this  regard, 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  only  a  little  ammonia  is  split  off  by  its  action 
upon  peptone  substances,  it  differentiates  itself  from  certain  of  the  auto- 
l}1:ic  enzymes  sfudied  so  far. 

The  secretion  of  the  glands  in  the  large  intestine  seems  to  consist-  chiefly 
of  mucus.  Fistulas  have  also  been  introduced  into  these  parts  of  the 
intestine,  which  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  be  considered  as  absorption 
organs.  The  investigations  on  the  action  of  this  secretion  on  nutritive 
bodies  have  not  as  yet  yielded  any  positive  results. 

rV.    The  Pancreas  and  Pancreatic  Juice. 

In  invertebrates,  which  have  no  pepsin  digestion  and  which  also  have 
no  formation  of  liile,  the  pancreas,  or  at  least  an  analogous  organ,  seems  to 
be  the  essential  digestive  gland.  On  the  contrar}%  an  anatomically  charae- 
teristic  pancreas  is  absent  in  certain  vertebrates  and  in  certain  fishes, 

^Cohnhelm,  Zeitschr.  t  physiol.  Chem.,  33,  35,  36,  and  47;  Salaekin,  ibid.,  85; 
Kutecher  and  Seemann,  ibid.,  35, 

'  Baylifli  and  Starling,  Jonra.  of  Physiol.,  30;  Vemon,  ibid.,  30  and  33;  F,  Sachs, 
Zeit»chr.  f.  pbyfiiol.  Cbem,,  46;  Nakayama,  ibid.,  41 ;  Vinci^,  Annals  of  Botany.  18  and 
19. 
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Those  functions  which  should  be  regulated  by  this  oi^an  seem  to  be  per- 
formed in  these  animals  by  the  liver,  which  may  be  rightly  called  the  hepa- 
TOPANCREAS.  In  man  and  in  most  vertebrates  the  formation  of  bile  and  of 
certain  secretions  containing  enzymes  important  for  digestion  is  divided 
between  the  two  organs,  the  liver  and  the  pancreas. 

The  pancreatic  gland  is  similar  in  certain  respects  to  the  parotid  gland. 
The  secreting  elements  of  the  former  consist  of  nucleated  cells  whose  basis 
forms  a  mass  rich  in  proteins,  which  expands  in  water  and  in  which  two 
distinct  zones  exist.  The  outer  zone  is  more  homogeneous,  the  inner  cloudy, 
due  to  a  quantity  of  granules.  The  nucleus  lies  about  midway  between  the 
two  zones,  but  this  position  may  change  with  the  varying  relative  size  of 
the  two  zones.  According  to  Heidenhain^  the  inner  part  of  the  cells 
diminishes  in  size  during  the  first  stages  of  digestion,  in  which  the  secretion 
is  active,  while  at  the  same  time  the  outer  zone  enlarges  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  new  material.  In  the  later  stage,  when  the  secretion  has 
decreased  and  the  absorption  of  the  nutritive  bodies  has  taken  place,  the 
inner  zone  enlarges  at  the  expense  of  the  outer,  the  substance  of  the  latter 
having  been  converted  into  that  of  the  former.  Under  physiological  con- 
ditions the  glandular  cells  are  undergoing  a  constant  change,  at  one  time 
consuming  from  the  inner  part  and  at  another  time  growing  from  the  outer 
part.  The  inner  granular  zone  is  converted  into  the  secretion,  and  the 
outer,  more  homogeneous  zone,  which  contains  the  repairing  material,  is 
then  converted  into  the  granular  substance.  The  so-called  islands  of 
Laxgerhans  are  related  to  the  internal  secretion  or  contain  a  substance 
taking  part  in  the  transformation  of  the  sugar  of  the  animal  body.^ 

The  chief  portion  of  protein  substances  contained  in  the  gland  consists, 
it  seems,  of  niLcleoproteids,  while  the  globulins  and  albumins  occur  only  to  a 
slight  extent  as  compared  with  the  nucleoproteids.  Among  the  compound 
proteids  is  the  substance  studied  and  isolated  by  Umber  but  previously 
•discovered  by  Hammarsten^  and  called  a-proteid.  This  nucleoproteid 
contains,  as  an  average,  1.67  per  cent  P,  1.29  per  cent  S,  17.12  per  cent 
N,  and  0.13  per  cent  Fe.  It  yields  on  boiling  ^-proteid,  so  called  by  Ham- 
BiARSTEN,  which  is  much  richer  in  phosphorus  than  the  nucleoproteid. 
The  native  proteid  (a)  is  the  mother-substance  of  guanylic  acid;  accord- 
ing to  Umbtjjr  it  dissolves  by  pepsin  digestion  without  leaving  any  residue 
and  yields  on  trypsin  digestion  guanylic  acid  on  one  side  and  proteoses 
and  peptones  on  the  other.    It  can  be  extracted  from  the  gland  by  a 

>  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  10. 

'  See  Diamare  and  KuUabko,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  18  and  19;  Rennie,  ibid,,  18; 
Sauerbeck,  Virchow's  Arch..  177    Suppl. 

*  Umber,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  40  and  43;  Hammarsteo,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
Chem.,  19. 
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physiological  salt  solution  and  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  Besides  this 
compound  proteid  the  pancreas  must  contain  at  least  one  other  proteid, 
which  b  the  mother-substance  of  the  thymonucleic  acid  obtainable  from 
the  pancreas. 

Besides  these  protein  substances  the  gland  contains  also  several  enzymes, 
or  more  correctly  zynwgem,  which  will  be  discussed  later.  Among  the 
extractive  bodies,  which  are  probably  in  part  formed  l^y  post-raortem 
changes  and  chemical  action,  we  must  mention  leucine  (butalanine), 
tyrosine^  purine  bases  m  variable  quantities,*  iTwsiU,  lactic  acid,  volatile  fatly 
acids,  and  fats.  The  mineral  bodies  vsLry  consideraljly  in  quantity  not  only 
in  animals  and  man  but  also  in  men  and  women  (Gossmann),  The  calcium 
seems,  according  to  Goss^^linn,  to  exist  in  much  greater  amount  than  the 
magnesium.  According  to  the  ins^estigations  of  Oidtmanx  the  pancreas 
of  an  old  woman  contains  745.3  p.  m.  water,  245.7  p.  m.  organic  and  9.5 
p.  m.  inorganic  substances.  Gossmann  ^  found  in  a  man  17,92  p.  m.  ash 
and  13.05  p,  m.  in  a  woman. 

Besides  the  already-mentioned  (Chapter  VIII)  relationship  to  the  trans- 
formation of  sugar  m  the  animal  body,  the  pancreas  has  the  property  of 
secreting  a  juice  cspeoially  important  in  digestion. 

Pancreatic  Juice.  This  secretion  may  be  obtained  by  adjusting  a  fistula 
in  the  cxcretor}'  duct^  according  to  the  methods  suggested  by  Berxaed, 
LuDWiQ,  and  Hfjdenhain,  and  perfected  liy  Pawlow.^  If  the  operation 
IS  performed  with  sufhcient  rapidity  and  under  favorable  conditions  a 
powerfully  active  secretion  may  be  obtained  either  immediately  after  the 
operation  (tempomrt/  fistula)  or  after  some  time  {perTmincni  ihtuia). 

In  herbivora,  such  as  rabbits,  whose  digestion  is  uninterrupted,  the 
secretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  continuous.  In  camivora  it  seems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  intermittent  and  dependent  on  the  digestion.  During 
starvation  the  secretion  almost  stops,  but  commences  again  after  partaking 
of  food  and  reaches  its  maximum,  according  to  BernsteiNpHeidenhain.  and 
others,  within  the  first  three  houi^.  According  to  Pawi.ow  and  his  school 
(Walther**)  this  maximum  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  food. 
With  milk  diet  it  appears  within  three  to  four  hours,  after  bread  diet  at 
the  end  of  the  second  hour,  and  with  a  meat  diet  it  arrives  still  sooner. 
The  quality  of  the  juice  is  also,  according  to  Pawlow's  school,  dependent 


» See  Koaael,  Zeit.schr.  f,  ph3rsioL  Chem.,  8. 

'  Gofismann,  Maly's  Jahreeber,,  SO;  Oidtmann,  cited  from  GontthBesanes,  Lehr- 
buch,  4th  Ed.,  732. 

•  Bernard,  Le9ons  dc  Phyeiot.  2,  190;  Liidwig,  see  Bernstein,  Arbeiten  a,  d.  phystoL 
Anatatt  zn  Leipzig,  1869;  Heidenhain,  Paugeys  Arch,,  10,  604;  Pawlow,  Die  Arbeit 
der  Verdauungsdratienf  Wieabaden,  1898,  and  Ergcbnittse  der  Physiologies  1,  Abt.  L 

*  Bernstein,    L    c,    footriiot©   3,    Walther,    Arch,    des    sciences    biol     de    t  U 
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upon  the  food,  and  the  amount  of  the  three  enzymes,  diastase,  trypsin,  and 
steapsin,  changes  with  the  variety  of  food.  The  observations  which  form 
the  basis  of  this  view  have  been  somewhat  differently  explained  in  the  light 
of  recent  investigations  on  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  conversion  of 
trypsinogen  into  trypsin. 

Pawlow  and  his  pupils,  especially  Schepowalnikopp,  have  shown 
that  the  above-mentioned  (page  379)  enterokinase  activates  the  trypsinogen 
into  trypsin.  These  observations  were  later  confirmed  by  others,  especially 
by  Delezenne  and  Froui?^,  Popiblski,  Camus  and  Gley,  Bayliss  and 
Starling,  and  further  studied.  The  pure  juice  contains  only  trypsinogen 
and  no  trypsin.  By  mixing  with  the  intestinal  juice,  or  by  contact  with  the 
intestinal  mucosa,  the  trypsinogen  is  converted  into  trypsin  by  the  kinase. 
Enterokinase,  which  itself  has  no  action  upon  proteins,  has  been  found  in 
all  higher  animals  examined.  A  kinase  with  a  similar  action  has  also  been 
detected  by  Delezenne  in  the  lymph-glands  and  in  impure  fibrin,  a  state- 
ment which  is  contradicted  by  Bayliss  and  Starling  and  Hekma.  The 
enterokinase  is  made  inactive  by  heat  and  is  therefore  considered  as  an 
enz3rme.  Hamburger  and  Hekma,  who  detected  enterokinase  in  human 
intestinal  juice,  do  not  consider  it  an  enzyme,  because  a  certain  quantity 
of  intestinal  juice  will  activate  only  a  certain  quantity  of  trypsin  (see  below). 

The  above  statements  concerning  the  action  of  a  varying  diet  upon  the 
enzyme  content  of  the  juice  have  been  somewhat  changed  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Pawlow's  school  (Li:^twarew  and  others).  For  instance,  a  diet  of 
bread  and  milk  causes  the  secretion  of  a  large  quantity  of  juice  which  is 
rich  in  trypsinogen  but  contains  almost  no  trypsin.  On  giving  meat  after 
this  the  juice  also  contains  trypsin;  after  a  rich  meat  diet  the  secretion 
becomes  scant  and  the  juice  contains  only  trypsin  but  no  trypsinogen. 
There  is  here  one  difference  between  Pawlow's  school  and  certain 
other  investigators.  According  to  Delezenne  and  Frouin,  Popielski, 
Bayliss  and  Starling,  Prym,  and  others,^  the  juice  never  contains 
trypsin  but  always  only  trypsinogen,  if  it  is  collected  through  a  canula  in 
Wirsung's  duct,  so  that  contact  with  the  intestinal  mucosa  is  prevented. 
Popielski  explains  the  observations  of  Pawlow's  school  by  the  fact  that 
a  contact  of  the  juice  with  the  intestinar  secretions  was  not  perfectly  pre- 
vented, and  that  with  one  kind  of  diet  a  rapid  flow  of  juice  took  place  and 
with  another  a  slower  flow. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  there  are  also  kinases  for  the  other  two  enzymes. 
Pawlow's  pupils  claim  that  the  diastase  is  always  eliminated  as  enzyme, 
while  according  to  Pozerski  a  kinase  also  exists  for  this  zymogen.    In 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  enterokinase,  secretin,  and  secretion  of  pancreatic 
juice,  see  O.  Cohnheim,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  1,  169,  and  S.  Rosenberg,  Und.,  2,  708; 
Prym,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  104  and  107. 
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regard  to  steapsin  the  statements  are  somewhat  eoiitradictor>\  Accord- 
ing to  LixTWAREW  there  is  secreted  with  food  rich  in  carbohydrates  and 
fats  a  2>'mogen  which  is  quickly  changed  into  the  enzyme  by  bile  or 
intestinad  juice.      With  a  meat  diet  the  steapsin  is  secreted  already  formed. 

The  specific  irritants  for  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  are,  according 
to  Pa'wt.ow  and  his  collaborators,  alcids  of  various  kinds— hydrochloric  acid 
as  well  as  lactic  acid— and  fats,  the  latter  acting  probably  by  virtue  of 
the  soaps  produced  therefrom*  Alkalies  and  alkali  carljonates  have,  on  the 
eoiitrar}',  a  Retarding  action*  It  appears  that  the  acids  act  by  irritating 
the  mucosa  of  the  duodenum,  Watar,  which  causes  a  secretion  of  acid 
gastric  juice,  likew^ise  becomes  indirectly  a  stimulant  for  the  pancreatic 
secretion,  but 'may  also  Ijc  an  independent  exciter.  The  ps^^cMcal  moment 
may,  at  least  in  the  first  place,  have  an  indirect  action  (secretion  of  acid 
gastric  juice),  and  the  food  seems  otherwise  to  have  an  action  on  pancreatic 
secretion  by  its  action  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 

The  most  important  excitant  for  the  secretion  of  juice  is  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  the  views  are  not  united  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  acid  acts 
According  to  Pawt.o\v's  school,  the  acid  acts  reflexly  upon  the  intestine, 
causing  a  secretion  of  a  juice  containing  only  tr^^psinogen.  That  a  reflex 
action  is  here  produced  is  not  contradicted  by  the  investigations  of  Pofieil- 
SRi,  Wrbthkimer  and  Lepage,  Fleig.*  and  others.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Bayliss  and  Starling,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  Camus, 
Gley,  Fleig,  Hkrzex,  Dele2Exne.  and  others,  a  second  factor  must  also 
be  active  here-  Bayliss  and  Stakling  have  shown  that  a  body  which 
they  have  called  secretin  can  be  extracted  from  the  intestinal  mucosa  by 
a  hydrochloric-acid  solution  of  4  p.  ra.,  and  this  when  introduced  into  the 
blood  produces  a  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice.  The  secretin,  which  acccjrd- 
iug  to  Bayliss  and  Starling  ^  is  the  same  in  all  vertebrates  examined,  is  not 
destroyed  by  heat;  it  is  therefore  not  identical  with  ent^rokin.ise,  and  Ls  not 
considered  as  an  enzyme.  It  is  fonned  from  another  snlistance,  prosecretin^ 
by  the  action  of  acids.  According  to  Delezenne  and  Pozerski^  secretin 
occurs  as  such  in  the  intestinal  mucosa,  and  the  acid  acts  only  by  the 
destruction  of  certain  bodies  ha\ing  a  retarding  action.  According  to 
PoPiELSKi  secretin  action  is  different  from  acid  action;  the  secretin 
accordinja:  to  him  is  a  peptone,  and  the  secretin  action  ran  also  be  obtained 
by  WriTE's  peptone.  The  statements  about  secretin  and  its  action  are 
yevy  divergent.      It  is   difficult   to    obtain   a   clear  conception   of  the 


'CentraibL  f.  Phydol.,  16,  681,  and  Compt.  rcBd.  soc.  biol.,  5S,    See  also  foot- 
^  1 ,  p.  3K:i. 

*Joum.  of  PhysioL,  29. 

^lezenne  and   Poseiflkip  Compt.  rend*  soc.  biol.,  56;    Poptelaki,  Ccntralbl  f. 
L,l». 
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amount  of  zymogens  or  enzymes  secreted  by  the  juice  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  the  secretin.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  this  juice,  at  least 
in  many  cases,  contains  only  trypsinogen  and  no  trypsin. 

A  second  means  of  causing  secretion  is  the  fat,  which  probably  only 
acts  after  it  has  been  saponified.  Oil-soap  introduced  directly  into  the 
duodenum  brings  about  a  strong  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  (Sawitsch, 
Babkine  ^),  and  at  the  same  time  a  flow  of  bile,  gastric  juice,  and 
the  secretion  of  Brunner's  glands  occurs.  The  pancreatic  juice  secreted 
under  these  circmnstances  has  about  the  same  amount  of  enzymes  as  the 
juice  secreted  after  partaking  of  food.  We  know  very  little  as  to  how  the 
soaps  act.  Fleig^  has  found  that  by  maceration  of  the  mucosa  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum  with  soap  solution  a  substance  goes  into 
solution,  which  he  calls  sapokrinin  and  which  when  introduced  into  the 
blood  brings  about  a  strong  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice.  This  sapo- 
krinin, which  is  derived  from  a  prosapokrinin,  is  not  an  enzyme  and  is  not 
identical  with  secretin.  It  di^olves  in  60  per  cent  alcohol  and  is  not 
destrp}^d  by  boiling.  Sapokrinin  affects  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice 
alone,  while  the  soaps  also  excite  the  secretion  of  bile  and  gastric  juice. 
The  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  may  also  be  increased  by  alcohol  (Fleig, 
Gizelt  3). 

The  activation  of  the  trypsinogen  into  trypsin  may  in  life  be  brought 
about — as  the  researches  of  Herzen,  which  have  been  substantiated  by 
Gachet  and  Pachon,  Bellamy,  Mendel  and  Rettger,  have  shown — not 
only  in  the  intestine,  but  also  in  the  gland  itself.  This  activation  of  the 
trypsinogen  in  the  gland  itself  is  caused  in  a  manner  still  unknown  by  a 
body  of  unknown  nature  formed  in  the  spleen,  which  is  congested 
during  digestion.  Such  a  "charging"  of  the  pancreas  by  the  spleen 
has  been  repeatedly  suggested  by  Schifp^*  but  this  has  recently  been  denied 
by  Prym.  According  to  this  experimenter  the  extirpation  of  the  spleen 
causes  no  change  in  the  properties  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  intra- 
venous injection  of  spleen  infusion  is  also  without  action  on  a  splenec- 
tomized  dog  with  permanent  pancreatic  fistula.  The  observations  of 
Herzen  that  a  spleen  infusion  has  a  strong  activating  action  upon  a 
weak  pancreas  infusion  were  substantiated  by  Prym,*  but  he  claims  that 
this  is  due  essentially  to  nucro-organisms. 

The  conversion  of  the  trypsinogen  into  trjrpsin  in  the  removed  gland  or 

•  Arch,  des  scienc.  biolog.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  11. 

Compt.  rend.  soc.  biolog.,  55,  and  Joum.  de phyedol.  et  de  pathol.  gdn.,  1904. 

•  CentralbL  f.  Physiol.,  19. 

«Be]lainy,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  27;  Mendel  and  Bettger,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  7. 
A  very  complete  reference  to  the  literature  may  be  found  in  Menia  Besbokaia  Du 
rapport  fonctionell  entce  le  pankr^as  et  la  rate,  Lausanne,  1901. 

•  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  104  and  10.. 
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in  an  infusion  under  the  influence  of  air  and  water  and  also  by  other  bodies 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  According  to  Vebnon  the  trypsin  itself 
has  a  strong  activating  action  upon  tripsinogen,  and  in  this  regard  it  is 
more  active  than  enterokinase.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  still 
denied  by  Bai'xiss  and  Starling  and  by  Hekma.  The  ordinarj^  view  of 
Heidenhain,  that  the  transformation  of  trj'psinogen  into  trj^pdn  is  also 
brought  about  by  acids,  has  been  found  to  be  incorrect  by  Hekma.  ^  Besides 
the  enterokinase  and  the  micro-organisms  we  know  for  the  present  of  no 
agent  of  organic  origin  which  has  the  power  of  activating  tr>'psinogen  with 
positiveness.  According  to  Delezenxe,  on  the  contrary',  the  pancreatic 
juice  can  be  activated  by  calcium  salts,  and  according  to  E.  Zunz^  also  by 
magnesium  and  in  certain  cases  by  barium,  Uthium,  and  strontium  salts. 

The  way  in  which  the  trj^pslnogen  is  converted  into  trj^psin  is  still  un- 
knowTi  and  is  the  subject  of  disputed  \iews.  According  to  one  view,  pro- 
posed by  Pawlow  and  defended  by  Bayliss  and  Starling,  the  tr}*p- 
sinog^n  is  transformed  into  trypsin  by  the  action  of  the  kinase.  According 
to  the  views  of  Delezenne,  Dastre  and  St.\ssano,  and  others,^  the  trypsin^ 
on  the  contrar}%  is  a  combination  between  the  kinase  and  trj^psinogen, 
analogous  to  the  hemolysins,  which  according  to  Ehrlich's  side-chain 
theory  are  combinations  between  a  complement  and  an  amboceptor. 

The  reflex  formation  of  lactase  after  the  introduction  of  milk-sugar 
into  the  intestine,  n3  observed  by  Weixlaxd,  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
intraglandular  enzyme  formation.  This  is  a  special  example  of  the 
general  rule  based  upon  liHOCARD's  researches,  that  the  kind  of  food  has 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  formation  of  hydroljiic  ferments  in  the  body; 
^'c'est  Taliment  qui  fait  le  ferment,"  It  has  not  Ijeen  determined  in  what 
way  the  milk-sugar  produces  this  adaptation  of  the  gland.  The  in\^stiga- 
tions  of  Bainbrjdge^  seem  to  show  that  the  milk-sugar  causes  the  pro- 
duction of  a  body  in  the  intestinal  mucosa,  which  is  brought  to  the  pancreas 
by  the  blood  and  there  makes  the  formation  of  lactase  possible.  This 
special  property  of  the  pancreas  is  denied  by  Plimmer,^ 


*  Vernon,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  2S;  Hekma,  Kon.  Akad»  v.  Wetenschappon  te 
Amstardam,  1D03,  and  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u,)  Physiol. »  1904;  Bayliss  and  Starling,  Joum, 
4a  Physiol,,  30. 

'  Delezenne,  (?ompt,  rend.  poc.  biolog.»  5d,  and  Compt.  rend.,  141;  Zunz,  see  Biochem. 
Centralbl.p  »,  69. 

'  Bayliss  and  Starhng,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  30  and  32,  which  also  cites  the  other 
inveistigatorB.     See  also  foot-note  1 ,  p.  383. 

*  Weinland,  Zeitsclir,  f.  Biologie,  38  and  40;  Brocard,  Joum.  de  phyBiol,  et  de 
path,  g^n.,  4;  Bainbridge,  Journ.  of  Physiol,  31.  Cotitradictoiy  views  are  given 
by  Bierry^  Compt.  rend.,  140,  and  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biolog.,  58,  and  Plimmer,  Journ. 
of  Physiol,  34. 

'  Joum.  of  Phyeiol,  34. 
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The  statements  as  to  the  quantity  of  pancreatic  juice  secreted  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  differ  very  much.     According  to  the  detenmnations 
of  Pawlow  and  his  collaborators,  Kuwschinski,  Wassiliew,  and  Jablon-  ' 
8Ky,Vthe  average  quantity  (with  normally  acting  juice)  from  a  permanent 
fistula  in  dogs  is  21.8  c.c.  per  kilo  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  .^ 

The  pancreatic  juice  of  the  dog  is  a  clear,  colorless,  and  odorless  alka- 
line fluid  which  when  obt^uned  from  a  temporary  fistula  is  very  rich  in 
proteins,  sometimes  so  rich  that  it  coagulates  like  the  white  of  the  egg 
on  heating.  Besides  proteins  the  juice  cont£uns  also  the  three  above* 
mentioned  enzymes  (or  their  zymogens),  amylopsin,  trypsin,  steapsin, 
also  an  enzyme  similar  to  erepsin,  and  besides  these  a  rennin,  which  was 
first  observed  by  Kuhne.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  bodies  the  pan- 
creatic juice  habitually  cont^ns  small  quantities  of  levciney  fat,  and  soaps. 
As  mineral  constituents  it  cont^ns  chiefly  alkali  chlorides  and  considerable 
alkali  carbonate,  some  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron. 

The  older  analyses  of  the  juice  from  a  permanent  fistula  by  C.  ScHMmr 
are  the  results  of  a  more  or  less  abnormal  secretion,  hence  we  shall  give  only 
the  analyses  of  juices  from  temporary  fistulas  on  dogs.^  The  results  are 
given  in  parts  per  1000. 

a.  6. 

Water 900.8  884.4 

Solids. 99.2  115.6 

Organic  substance 90 . 4  

Ash 8.8  

The  mineral  constituents  consisted  chiefly  of  NaCl,  7.4  p.  m.,  which  is  remark- 
able because  the  juice  contains  such  a  large  amount  of  alkali  carbonate.  In  the 
juice  examined  by  De  Zilwa  '  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  the  secretin  juice  was 
5-7.9  p.  m.  and  in  the  pilocarpin  juice  2.9-5.3  p.  m.  NaaCOs. 

In  the  pancreatic  juice  of  rabbits  11-26  p.  m.  solids  have  been  found,  and  in 
that  from  sheep  14.3-36.9  p.  m.  In  the  pancreatic  juice  of  the  horse  9-15.5  p.  m. 
solids  have  been  found;  in  that  of  the  pigeon,  12-14  p.  m. 

The  human  physiological  pancreatic  secretion  from  a  fistula  has  been 
investigated  by  Glaessner.^  The  secretion  was  clear,  foamed  readily, 
had  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  even  towards  phenolphthalein,  and  contained 
globulin  and  albumin  but  no  proteoses  and  peptones.  The  specific  gravity 
was  1.0075  and  the  freezing-point  depression  was  J  =  —0.46-0.49°.  The 
solids  were  12.44-12.71   p.  m.,  the  total  protein  l!28-1.74  p.  m.,  and  the 

*  Arch,  des  sciences  de  St.  P6tersbourg,  2,  391.  The  older  statements  of  Keferstein 
and  Hallwachs,  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  and  others  may  be  found  in  Kuhne,  Lehrbuch, 
114. 

'  Cited  from  Maly  in  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Physiol.,  5,  Theil  II,  189. 

'  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  31. 

*Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  40.  See  also  Ellinger  and  Kohn,  ibid,,  45,  and  the 
investigations  upon  cystic  fluids  from  the  pancreas  by  Schumm,  ibid.,  36,  and  Murray 
and  Gies,  American  Medicine,  4,  1902. 
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mineral  bodies  5.66-6.9S  p.  m.  The  secretion  contained  trypsinQgen, 
which  was  activated  by  the  intestinal  juice.  Diastase  and  lipase  were 
present;  inverting  enzymes,  on  the  contrary ^  were  not.  The  daily  quantity 
of  juice  was  5(K)-S00  c.c.  The  quantity  of  secretion,  of  ferments,  and  of 
alitalinity  was  lowest  in  starvation,  but  soon  rose  with  the  taking  of  food, 
and  reached  its  maximum  in  about  four  hours. 

Amylopsin  or  pancreatic  diastase,  whichj  according  to  KonowiN  and 
ZwEiFEL,  is  not  found  in  new-boro  infants  and  does  not  appear  until  more 
than  one  month  after  birth,  seems,  although  not  identical  with  ptyalin,  to 
be  nearly  related  to  it.  Amylopsin  acts  very  energetically  upon  boiled 
starch,  and  according  to  Kuhne  also  upon  unboiled  starch,  especially  at 
37°  to  40°  C,  and  according  to  Yernon  ^  best  at  35°  C.  It  forms,  similar 
to  the  action  of  saliva,  besides  dextrin,  chiefly  isomaltose  and  maltose, 
with  only  very  little  dextrose  (Muscitlus  and  v.  Merino,  Kulz  and 
VoGEL^),  The  dextrose  is  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  the  invert  in 
existing  in  the  gland  and  juice.  The  pancreatic  juice  of  the  dog  contains 
in  fact,  according  to  Bierry  and  Terroine,^  maltase,  whose  action  becomes 
apparent  only  after  ver\'  faint  acidification  of  the  juice.  According  to 
Kachfdrd  the  action  of  the  amylopsin  is  not  reduced  by  very  small  quan» 
titles  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  diminished  by  larger  amounts.  Vernon, 
Grutzner,  and  Wachsmann^  find  that  the  action  is  indeed  accelerated  by 
very  small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  0.045  p.  m»,  while  alkalies  in 
^'ery  small  amounts  have  a  retarding  action.  This  retarding  action  of 
alkalies  and  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  stopped  by  bile  (Rachford,) 

If  the  natural  pancreatic  juice  if  not  to  be  obtained,  then  the  gland 
may  \ye  treated  with  water  or  glycerine.  This  infusion  or  the  glycerine 
extract  dilut-ed  witli  water  (when  glycerine  has  been  used  which  has  no 
reducing  action)  may  be  tested  directly  with  starch-paste.  It  is  safer, 
however,  to  first  precipitate  the  enzyme  from  t!ie  glycerine  extract  by 
alcohol,  and  wash  with  this  liquid,  dr\'  tlie  precipitate  over  sulphuric  acid, 
and  extract  with  water.  The  enzyme  is  dissolved  by  the  water.  The 
test  for  sugar  may  be  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  saliva. 

Steapsln  or  Fat-spHtting  Enzyme.  The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
on  fats  is  twofold.  First,  the  neotral  fats  are  split  into  fatty  acids  and 
glycerine,  which  is  an  enzymotic  process;  and  secondly,  it  has  also  the 
property  of  emulsifying  the  fats. 


'  Korowin,  Maly*8  Jahreaber.,  3;    Zweifel,  foot-uote  1,  p,  344;    Kiihne,  Lehrbuch, 
117;   Vernon,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  27. 

*  See  foot-note  4,  p.  .344, 

•Sec  Tebb,  Journ.  of  Physiol.^  1«>;   Bieny  and  Terroine^  Compt.  r^nd,  ftoc,  bio- 
log.  58. 

•  Rachford,   Amer.   Jowm.  of  Physiol.,  2;    Vernon,   L   c;    Gn"itKiier,    Pfliiger's 
Arch.,  91. 
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The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  splitting  the  fats  may  be  shown  in 
the  following  way:  Shake  olive-oil  with  caustic  soda  and  ether,  siphon  oflf 
the  ether  and  filter  if  necessary,  then  shake  the  ether  repeatedly  with  water 
and  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat.  In  this  way  is  obtained  a  residue  of  fat 
free  from  fatty  acids,  which  is  neutral  and  which  dissolves  in  acid-free  alcohol 
and  is  not  colored  red  by  alkanet  tincture.  If  such  fat  is  mixed  y^rith 
perfectly  fresh  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  or  with  a  freshly  prepared  infusion 
of  the  fresh  gland  and  treated  with  a  little  alkali  or  with  a  faintly  alkaline 
glycerine  extract  of  the  fresh  gland  (9  parts  glycerine  and  1  part  1  per  cent 
soda  solution  for  each  gram  of  the  gland),  and  some  litmus  tincture  added 
and  the  mixture  warmed  to  37°  C,  the  alkaline  reaction  will  gradually 
disappear  and  an  acid  one  take  its  place.  This  acid  reaction  depends  upon 
the  conversion  of  the  neutral  fats  by  the  enzyme  into  glycerine  and  free 
fatty  acids. 

The  splitting  of  the  neutral  fats  may  also  be  shown  more  exactly  by 
the  following  method:  The  mixture  of  neutral  fats  (absolutely  free  from 
fatty  acids)  and  pancreatic  juice  or  pancreas  infusion  is  digested  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  and  treated  with  some  soda  and  repeatedly  shaken 
with  fresh  quantities  of  ether  until  all  the  unsplit  neutral  fats  are  removed. 
Then  it  is  made  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  the  acid  liquor  has  been 
shaken  with  ether,  the  ether  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  tested  for  fatty 
acids. 

Another  simple  process  for  the  demonstration  of  the  f at-eplitting  action 
of  the  pancreatic  glands  is  the  following  (Cl.  Bernard)  :  A  small  portion  of 
the  perfectly  fresh,  finely  divided  gland  substance  is  first  soaked  in  alcohol 
(90  per  cent).  Then  the  alcohol  is  removed  as  far  as  possible  by  pressing 
between  blotting-paper,  after  which  the  pieces  of  gland  are  covered  with 
an  ethereal  solution  of  neutral  butter-fat  (which  may  be  obtained  by  shak- 
ing milk  with  caustic  soda  and  ether).  After  the  evaporation  of  the  ether 
the  pieces  of  gland  covered  with  butter-fat  are  pressed  between  two  watch- 
glasses  and  then  gently  heated  to  37°  to  40°  C.  in  this  position.  After 
some  time  a  marked  odor  of  butyric  acid  appears. 

The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  splitting  fats  is  a  process  analogous 
to  that  of  saponification,  the  neutral  fats  being  decomposed,  by  the  addition 
of  the  elements  of  water,  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine  according  to  the 
following  formula:  C3H6.O3.R3  (neutral  fat)  +3H20'=C3H6.03.H3  (glycerine) 
-|-3(H.0.R)  (fatty  acid).  This  depends  upon  a  hydrolytic  splitting,  which 
was  first  positively  proved  by  Bernard  and  Berthelot.  The  pancreas 
enzyme  also  decomposes  other  esters,  just  as  it  does  the  neutral  fats 
(Nencki,  Baas).  The  fat-splitting  enzyme  of  the  pancreas  is,  according 
to  Pawlow  and  Bruno,  aided  in  its  action  by  the  bile,  and  according 
to  Engel  obeys  SchIjtz-Borissow's  rule  that  the  extent  of  cleavage 
during  a  given  time  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  quantity  of 
ferment.    The  investigations  of  Kanitz  ^  have  led  to  the  same  results. 

*  Bernard,  Ann.  de  chim.  et  physique  (3),  25;  Berthelot,  Jahresber.  d.  Chem., 
1855,  733;  Nencki,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  20;  Baas,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
14,  416;  Bruno,  Arch,  des  sciences  biolog.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  7;  Engel,  Hofmeister's 
Beitrllge,  7;  Kanitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  46. 
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PoTTEViN  *  found  that  the  pancreas  {free  from  water)  oould  form  olein  from 
oleic  acid  and  glycerine  It  is  claimed  that  the  gland  can  form  other  esters  from 
oleic  acid  or  sti^aric  acid  with  other  alcohols  (amyl  alcohol)  if  we  operate  only  in 
the  absence  of  water.  In  the  presence  of  considerable  water  the  pancreas  has  a 
reverse  saponifying  action. 

The  fatty  acids  which  are  split  off  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
combine  in  the  intestine  w^ith  the  alkalies,  forming  soaps,  which  have  a 
strong  emulsifying  action  on  the  fats,  and  thus  the  pancreatic  juice  becomes 
of  gi^at  importance  in  the  emulsihcation  and  the  absorption  of  the  fats. 

Trypsin.  The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  digesting  proteinB  was 
first  ob3er\Td  by  Bernard,  but  first  proved  by  Corvisabt.^  It  depends 
upon  a  special  enzyme  called  by  Kuhne  tr>^psin.  This  enzyme ^  as  pre\n- 
ously  explained,  does  not  occur  in  the  gland  as  such  but  as  tr^^psinogen. 
According  to  Albertoni  ®  this  zymogen  is  found  in  the  gland  in  the  last 
third  of  the  intra-uterine  life.  Enzymes  more  or  less  like  tripsin  occur 
in  other  organs  and  are  very  widf?ly  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,^ 
in  yeast  and  in  higher  plants,  and  are  also  formed  by  various  bacteria. 

As  we  know  of  so-called  antienzymcs  for  other  enzymes^  so  we  also  have  anti- 
trypsins and  not  only  in  the  intestinal  canal  but  also  in  the  blood -serum.  The 
results  as  to  the  s|)ecifieity  of  these  antitrypsins  in  various  animals,  as  well  as 
the  possibility  of  producing  antitrypsins  by  immunization,  are  still  disputed 

Trj^psin,  like  other  enzymes,  has  not  been  prepared  in  a  pure  condition. 
Nothing  is  positively  known  in  regard  to  its  nature^  but  as  obtained  thus  far 
it  shows  a  variable  behavior  (Kuhxe,  Klug.  Levexe,  MAVSt  and  others). 
At  least  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  nucleoproteid,  and  trypsin  has  also  been 
obtained  which  did  not  give  the  biuret  test  (Klug,  Mays,  Schw^arzschild). 
Try^psin  dissolves  in  water  and  glycerine,  while  Kuhne'S  tiyjxsin  was  insol- 
uble in  glycerine.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  heat,  and  even  the  body  tempera- 
ture gradually  decomposes  it  (Vernon,  Mays).  In  neutral  solution  it 
l>ecomes  inactive  at  45^  C.  In  diliito  soda  solution  of  3-5  p.  m.  it  is  still 
more  readily  destroyed  (Bierxacki,  Vkrxon^),  The  presence  of  prot^id 
or  proteoses  has,  to  a  certmn  extent,  a  protective  action  on  heating  an 
alkaline  tr)*psin  solution,  and  this  has  been  substantiated  by  recent  investi- 
gations of  Bayliss  liiid  Vehnon,    The  simpler  cleavage  products  have  a  still 

'  Compt.  rend.  I  138. 

*  Gaz,  hebdomodaire,  1857,  Nos*  15,  16,  19,  cited  from  Bmige,  Lehrbuch,  4*  Aufl., 
185. 

*  See  Maly*s  Jahrcsber,,  8,  254. 

*  In  this  connection  see  Vines,  Annak  of  Botany,  16, 17, 18, 19,  and  Oppenheimer, 
Die  Fennente,  1900. 

*  Kiihne,  Verb.  d.  naturh.-mcd.  Vereins  tu  Heidelberg  (X.  F^r  It  3;  10 ug.  Math 
naturw.  Ber.  aus  Ungam,  18,  1902;  I^vene,  Amer.  Joura.  of  Physiol.,  5;  Mays, 
Zeitechr,  f.  pbysiol  Lhem.,  US;  Vernon,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  2S  and  2d;  BiemackL 
Zeit&chr.  f,  Biologie,  28;  Schwarzscliild,  Hofiiieiater'H  Beitriige,  4,. 
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greater  protective  action  (Vernon  i).  Trypsinogen,  according  to  the 
unanimous  statements  of  several  experimenters,  is  more  resistant  towards 
alkalies  than  trypsin.  Trypsin  is  gradually  destroyed  by  gastric  juice 
and  even  by  digestive  hydrochloric  acid  alone. 

The  preparation  of  pure  tiypsin  has  been  tried  by  various  experimenters. 
The  most  careful  work  in  this  direction  was  done  by  KtJHNE  and  Mays. 
Various  methods  have  been  suggested  by  Mays,  but  we  cannot  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  them.  A  very  pure  preparation  can  be  obtained  by  making 
use  of  the  combined  salting  out  with  NaCl  and  MgS04.  A  very  active 
solution,  and  one  that  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  (for  more  than  twenty 
years  according  to  Hammarsten),  can  be  obtained  by  extracting  with 
glycerine  (HEmENHAiN  2).  An  impure  but  still  very  active  infusion  can 
be  obtained  after  a  few  days  by  allowing  the  finely  divided  gland  to  stand 
with  water  which  contains  5-10  c.c.  chloroform  per  litre  (Salkowski)  at 
the  temperature  of  the  room.  This  infusion  can  be  kept  very  active  for 
several  years  at  the  cellar  temperature.  For  digestion  experiments  the 
active  commercial  trypsin  preparations  can  be  employed. 

Like  other  enzymes,  trypsin  is  characterized  by  its  action,  and  this 
action  consists  in  dissolving  protein  and  in  splitting  it  into  simpler  products, 
mono-  and  diamino-acids,  trj'ptophane,  etc.,  in  alkaline,  neutral,  and  indeed 
in  very  faintly  acid  splutions.  This  action  has  been  so  far  considered  as 
characteristic  for  trypsin.  Recent  investigations  seem  to  indicate  that 
this  action  is  not  due  to  one  enz3rme  alone  but  to  the  combined  action 
of  several  enzymes. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  the  pancreas  there  occurs  besides  trypsin 
also  an  enzyme  similar  to  erepsin  (Bayliss  and  Starung,  Vernon  3). 
According  to  the  latter  this  erepsin  has  a  strong  action  upon  peptone, 
and  he  believes  that  the  peptone-splitting  action  of  a  pancreas  infusion  is 
in  great  part  due  to  the  erepsin.  The  pancreas  besides  these  also  contains 
a  nuclease  (see  page  380),  whose  relationship  to  pancreas  erepsin  has  not 
been  determined. 

The  unity  of  trypsin  has  also  been  disputed  from  another  point  of  view. 
According  to  Pollak  the  trypsin  (in  the  ordinary  sense)  contains  a  second 
enzyme,  which  does  not  act  upon  protein  but  only  upon  gelatine,  and  he 
calls  this  enzyme  glutinase.  This  glutinase  is  much  more  resistant  towards 
acids  than  trypsin,  and  by  proper  treatment  with  acids  Pollak^  was  able 
to  change  a  pancreas  infusion  so  that  it  acted  upon  gelatine  and  not  upon 
certain  proteins.     The  correctness  of  these  statements  has,  indeed,  not 


*  Bayliss,  Arch,  des  scienc.  biolog.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  11,  Suppl.;  Vernon,  Jounu 
of  Physiol.,  31. 

»  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  10. 

*  Bayliss  and  Starling,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  30;  Vernon,  ibid.j  30. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6.     Contradictory  statements  may  be  found    in   Ehren- 
Teich,  cited  in  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  4. 
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been  generally  accepted;  nevertheless,  we  have  here  a  warning  to  be  care-^ 
ful  as  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  results  where  impure  infusions  are 
used.     For  many  experiments  it  Is  undoubtedly  advisable  to  use  the  natural 
pancreatic  jui^e. 

As  in  recent  times  tlie  unity  of  trj-psin  has  been  in  doubt,  the  following 
statements  apply  only  to  the  enz}Tiie  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
calling  tiy  psin. 

The  action  of  trypmn  on  proteins  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  use  of 
fibrin.  Very  considerable  quantities  of  this  protein  Ijody  are  dissolved 
by  a  small  amount  of  tryi^sin  at  37-40°  C.  It  is  always  necessary-  to  make 
a  control  test  with  fibrin  alone,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  alkali. 
Fibrin  is  dissolved  by  trypsin  without  any  putrefaction;  the  liquid  has  a 
pleasant  odor  somewhat  like  bouillon.  To  completely  exclude  putrefac- 
tion a  little  thymol,  chloroform,  or  toluene  should  he  added  to  the  liquid. 
Tiy^ptic  digestion  differs  essentially  from  pepsin  digestion,  iiTespective  of 
the  difference  in  the  digestive  products,  in  that  the  first  takes  place 
in  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  and  not,  as  is  necessary  for  peptic  digestion^ 
in  an  acidity  of  1-2  p.  m.  HCl,  and  further  by  the  fact  that  the  proteins 
dissolve  in  trypsin  digestion  without  previously  swelling  up. 

As  tr>'psLn  not  only  dissolves  proteids,  but  also  other  protein  substances 
such  as  gelatine,  this  latter  body  may  he  used  in  detecting  trj^psin.  The 
liquefaction  of  strongly  disinfected  gelatine  is,  according  to  Ferxo,*  a 
VBiy  delicate  test  for  try^psin  or  trj^ptic  enzymes.  Various  suggestions  for 
the  use  of  gelatine  in  the  trj^psin  test  ha\'e  been  made,  but  in  considerar 
tion  of  the  above  statements  of  Pollak  in  regard  to  glutinase  it  is  prob- 
ably best  for  the  present  to  discard  the  use  of  gelatine  in  detecting  tr>'psin. 

For  the  quantitative  cstiraation  of  trypsin  by  measuring  the  rapidity  of 
digestion  we  generally  make  use  of  the  method  of  MEi*r,  described  uridor  pepsin 
digestioa.  .\nother  method,  suggested  by  Weiss,  consists  in  determining  the 
nitrogen  in  the  filtrate  after  eongulation  with  heat  and  acetic  acid.  Lour.EiK 
recommends  the  titration  method  of  Volhard  qs  used  in  pepsin  determinations, 
and  has  given  cUreetions  for  its  use,' 

Many  circumstances  exert  a  marked  influenee  on  the  mpidUy  of  the 
trypsin  dt^estion.  With  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  enzyme  present  the 
digestion  is  hastened,  at  least  to  a  certain  point.  According  to  PAT;\xowand 
his  school^  the  rule  of  ScHtiTZ-BoRrssow  is  perfectly  applicalile  to  tr^-pem, 
and  the  amount  digested  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  quantity  of 
ferment.  Baaed  upon  the  investigations  of  Bayliss,  Hedtv,  and  Lohlein,^ 
this  assumption  does  not  seem  to  have  sufficient  foundation,  and  further 

*  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  12  und  56. 

*  Weiss,  Zeitficlir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  40;  Lohlein,  Hofmcister's  Beitrfige,  7. 

'  Pawlow,  Die  Arbeit  der  VerdauungBdriisen,  Wiesbaden.  1898,  p.  33;  Boyliaa, 
Arch,  des  scienc.  biolog.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  Ht  SuppL;  Hedin,  Joum.  of  PhysiaL, 
32;  Lfihlein,  I  c. 
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experiments  in  this  direction  are  very  desirable,  as  so  far  experimenters  have 
worked  with  pancreas  infusions  or  commercial  trypsin  preparations,  which 
are  generally  impure  mixtures  of  enzymes.  Tryptic  digestion  is  also  acceler- 
ated by  an  increase  of  temperature,  at  least  to  about  40*^  C,  at  which  tem- 
perature the  protein  is  very  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  trypsin.  The  reaction 
is  also  of  the  greatest  importance.  Trypsin  acts  energetically  in  neutral, 
or  still  better  in  alkaline,  solutions,  and  best  in  an  alkalinity  of  3--4  p.  m. 
Na2C03;  but  the  nature  of  the  protein  is  also  of  importance.  The  action 
of  the  alkali  depends  upon  the  number  of  hydroxyl  ions  (Dietze,  Kanitz), 
and  according  to  Kanitz^  the  digestion  proceeds  best  in  those  solutions 
which  are  1/70-1/200  normal  in  regard  to  hydroxyl  ions.  Free  mineral 
acids,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  completely  prevent  the  digestion.  If  the 
acid  is  not  actually  free,  but  combined  with  protein  bodies,  then  the  diges- 
tion may  take  place  quickly  when  the  acid  combination  is  not  in  too  great 
excess  (Chittenden  and  Cummins).  Organic  acids  act  less  disturbingly, 
and  in  the  presence  of  0.2  p.  m.  lactic  acid  and  the  simultaneous  pres- 
ence of  bile  and  common  salt  the  digestion  may  indeed  proceed  more  quickly 
than  in  a  faintly  alkaline  liquid  (Lindberger).  The  statement  of  Rach- 
FORD  and  SouTHGATE,  that  the  bile  can  prevent  the  injurious  action  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  a  mixture  of  pancreatic  juice,  bile,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  digests  better  than  a  neutral  pancreatic  juice,  could 
not  be  substantiated  by  Chittenden  and  Albro.  That  bile  has  an  action 
tending  to  aid  the  tryptic  digestion  has  been  shown  by  many  investigators 
and  recently  by  Bruno,  Zuntz  and  Ussow.^ 

Carbon  dioxide,  according  to  Schierbeck,^  has  a  retarding  action  in 
acid  solutions,  but  it  accelerates  the  tryptic  digestion  in  faintly  alkaline 
liquids.  Foreign  bodies,  such  as  borax  and  potassium  cyanide,  may  pro- 
mote tryptic  digestion,  while  other  bodies,  such  as  salts  of  mercury,  iron, 
and  others  (Chittenden  and  Cummins),  or  salicylic  acid  in  large  quan- 
tities, may  have  a  preventive  action.  According  to  Weiss  ^  the  halogen 
alkali  salts  disturb  tryptic  digestion  only  slightly,  and  NaCl  seems  to  have 
the  strongest  action.  The  sulphates  have  a  much  stronger  retarding  action 
than  the  chlorides.  Borax  had  no  influence,  while  sodium  phosphate,  on 
the  contrary,  had  a  strong  accelerating  action.  The  nature  of  the  proteins 
is  also  of  importance.     Unboiled  fibrin  is,  relatively  to  most  other  proteins, 

*  Kanitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37,  who  also  cites  Dietze. 

'  Chittenden  and  Cummins,  Studies  from  the  Physiol.  Chem.  Laboratory  of  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  1885,  1,  100;  Lindberger,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  13;  Rachford  and 
Southgate,  Medical  Record,  1895;  Chittenden  and  Albro,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  1, 
1898;  Rachford,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  25;  Bruno,  1.  c;  Zuntz  and  Ussow,  Arch.  f.  (Anat. 
u.)  Physiol.,  1900. 

» Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  3. 
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dissolved  so  very  quickly  that  the  digestion  test  with  raw  fibiiE  gives  an 
incorrect  idea  of  the  power  of  trypsin  to  dissolve  coagulated  protein  bodies 
in  general.  Boiled  Bmn  is  digested  with  much  greater  difficulty  and 
requires  also  a  higher  alkalinity;  8  p.  m.  Na2C03  (Vernon  ^).  The  resist- 
ance of  certain  native  protein  solutions,  such  as  blood-serum  and  egg-white, 
Lagainst  the  action  of  trypsin  is  remarkable;  a  behavior  which  can  be 
Pcxplained  by  the  occurrence  of  antitrypsin  in  these  solutions.  An  accumur' 
hiion  of  ike  products  of  digestion  tends  to  hinder  the  trypsin  digestion. 

The  Products  of  the  Tryptic  Digestion,  In  the  digestion  of  unboiled 
fibrin  a  globulin  which  coagulates  at  55-d(}°  C.  may  be  obtained  as  an 
intermediate  product  (Hehrmann^).  Besides  this  one  obtains  from  fibrin, 
as  well  m  from  other  proteins,  the  products  previously  mentioned  in  Cliapter 
11.  In  trj'psin  digestion  the  cleavage  may  proceed  so  far  that  the  mix- 
ture fails  to  give  the  biuret  reaction.  This  does  not  indicate,  as  E.  Fischer 
and  Abderhalden  have  shown,  a  complete  cleavage  of  the  protein  moJe- 
cule  into  mono-  and  diamino-aeids,  etc.  In  tr^'ptic  digestion r  as  shown  by 
Abderhalden  and  Reinbold  3  using  the  protein  edestin,  a  gradual  clea%^agc 
of  the  protein  takes  place,  and  thereby  certain  amino-acitls,  like  tyrosine  and 
trj-ptophane^  are  readily  and  completely  split  off,  while  others,  like  leucine, 
[alanine,  aspartic,  acid,  and  glutamic  acid,  are  slowly  and  less  readily  split 
toff,  and  others,  such  as  a-proline,  phenylalanine,  and  glycocoll,  stubbornly 
resist  the  cleavage  action  of  the  tr}^psin.  The  polype ptide-like  bodies  dis- 
covered by  Fischer  and  Abderhalden,  which  are  produced  in  digestion, 
id  which  do  not  give  the  biuret  reaction,  are  the  atomic  complexes  which 
fiBsist  the  action  of  trj-psin.  These  polypeptides  contain  the  pyrrolidine 
carboxylic  acid  and  phenylalanine  groups  of  the  protein,  but  also  yield 
other  monamino-acids  such  as  leucine,  alanine,  glutamic  acid,  and  aspartic 
acid.  In  ti^'ptic  digestion  no  more  nitrogen  is  split  off  as  ammonia  than 
on  hydrolysis  with  acids  (Mochizuki),  which  is  a  difference  between  tr>'psin 
and  the  autoljiic  enzymes.  Among  the  above-mentioned  products  we  find 
on  the  autodigestion  of  the  gland  other  substances,  such  as  oxyphenyl- 
ethylamine  (Emerson),  which  is  produced  from  tyrcK9ine  by  fermentive  002 
cleavage;  also  uracil  (Levene),  guanidine  (Kutscher  and  Otori),  the 
purine  bases,  which  originate  from  the  nuclein  bodies,  and  choline,  which 
latter  is  formed  from  lecithin  (Kutscher  and  Lohmann^),  If  putrefaction 
is  not  completely  prevented,  still  other  bodies  occur  which  will  be  con- 
sidered later  in  connection  with  the  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine, 

'  Joum.  of  Physiol.  J  28. 
•Herrmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioI.  Chem.,  11, 
•Zeit^lir.  f.  physiol  Cheni.,  44  and  4ft.  See  also  Chapter  IL 
*  Fischer  and  Abderhalden,  Zeitiichf ,  f.  physioL  Chem.,  39;  Mochizuki,  Hofmeiater'a 
BeitrSge,  t;  Emersori.  ibid.,  1;  Levene,  Zeitschr  f.  physiol  Chem.,  37;  Kutscher  and 
Lohmann,  ibid,,  39;  Kutscher  and  Otori,  ibid.,  43,  and  Centralbl  f,  PhysioL,  18, 
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The  Action  of  Trypsin  upon  other  Bodies,  The  nuckoproteids  and  nudeins 
are  so  digested  that  the  proteid  complex  is  separated  from  the  nucleic 
acid  and  then  digested.  The  nucleic  acids  may,  nevertheless,  be  somewhat 
changed  (Abaki),  which  is  probably  brought  about  by  another  enzyme, 
the  nuclease  (Sachs).  A  cleavage  d[  nucleic  acids  with  the  setting  free  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  purine  bases  is,  according  to  Iwanoff,^  not  brought 
about  by  trypsin.  This  splitting  is  first  produced  by  the  action  of  nuclease 
or  erepsin  (see  page  380).  GdcUine  is  dissolved  and  digested  by  pancreatic 
juice.  A  cleavage  with  the  separation  of  glycocoll  and  leucine  does  not 
occur  (KtJHNEand  Ewald),  or  only  to  a  trivial  extent  (Reich-He&zbeboe^). 

The  gelatine-forming  substance  of  the  connective  tissues  is  not  directly 
dissolved  by  trypsin,  but  only  after  it  has  been  treated  with  acids  or  soaked 
in  water  at  70*^  C.  By  the  action  of  trypsin  on  hyaline  cartilage  the  cells 
dissolve,  leaving  the  nucleus.  The  matrix  is  softened  and  shows  an  indis- 
tinctly constructed  network  of  collagenous  substance  (Kuhne  and  Ewald). 
The  elastic  substancef  the  structureless  membraneSf  and  the  membrane  of  the 
fat-cellsj  are  also  dissolved.  Parenchymatous  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and 
the  muscles,  are  dissolved  all  but  the  nuclei,  connective  tissue,  fat-cor- 
puscles, and  the  remainder  of  the  nervous  tissue.  If  the  muscles  are  boiled, 
then  the  connective  tissue  is  also  dissolved.  Mucin  is  dissolved  and  split 
by  trypsin,  while  chitin  and  horn  substance  do  not  seem  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  enzyme.  OxyhoBmoglohin  is  decomposed  by  trypsin  with  the  split- 
ting off  of  hsematin.    Trj^psin  has  no  action  upon  fats  and  carbohydrates. 

We  have  the  investigations  of  Gulewitsch,  Gonnermann,  Schwarz- 
scHiLD,3  E.  Fischer  and  Bergell,  and  Abderhalden  *  upon  the  action  of 
trypsin  on  simply  constructed  substances  of  known  constitution,  such  as 
acid  amides  and  several  others  that  give  the  biuret  reaction.  An  undoubted 
cleavage  on  Curtius's  biuret  base  was  first  observed  by  Schwarzschild. 
The  investigations  of  Fischer  and  his  co-workers  are  much  more  complete 
and  important.  From  these  it  is  shown  that  the  pancreatic  juice  splits  a 
large  number  of  peptides,  as  well  as  di-  and  tri-  or  tetrapeptides,  while 
it  is  without  action  upon  a  large  number  of  others.  The  structure 
of  these  plays  an  important  r61e,  as,  for  example,  alanyl-glycine, 
CH3.CH(NH2).C0.NH.CH2.C00H,  is  split,  while  its  isomereglycyl-alanine, 
NH2.CH2.C0.NH.CH(CH3).C00H,  is,  on  the  contrary,  not  split.  The 
nature  of  the  amino-acids  existing  in  the  peptide  is  also  of  importance. 

*  Iwanoff,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  39,  which  also  contains  the  literature;  Sachs, 
ibid.,  46. 

'  Kiihne  and  Ewald,  Verh.  d.  naturh.-med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  1;  Reich- 
Hereberge,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  34. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  4,  w^here  the  other  works  are  also  cited. 

*  Fischer  and  Bergell,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  36  and  37;  Fischer  and  Abder- 
halden, Sitzungsber.  der  Kgl.  Pr.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  Berlin,  1905. 
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Those  djpeptides  which  contain  alanine  as  acyl— for  example,  alanyl- 
glycine,  alanyl-alanme,  and  alanyl-leucine  A — are  readily  hydrolyzed,  while 
Lfieveral  dij:>eptidos  in  which  a-aminobutyric  acid  or  leucine  functionates  as  ^ 
^acyl  are  very  resistant.  The  nuniber  of  ammo-acid  groups  is  also  of 
importance^  as,  for  example,  triglycyl-glycine  is  not  spht,  while  tetraglycyl- 
glycmc  is.  In  those  peptides  which  are  raeemic  bodies  the  hydrolysis  takes  J 
place  asymmelricaliy.so  that  only  one  half  of  the  raeemic  body  is  attacked, 
and  those  active  amino-acids  result  as  products  which  are  contained  in  the 
natural  protein  bodies.  This  hydrolysis  of  various  poiypt^ptides  by  means 
of  pancreatic  juice  is  of  especially  great  ijiterest  from  several  points  of 
view. 

Pancreatic  reimin  is  an  enzyme  found  In  the  gland  and  in  the  juice  which  coagu- 
lates neutral  or  tilkaline  milk  (Kuhne  and  Roberts  and  others).  This  enzyme  is 
not  identiffd  with  trypsin,  and  the  optimum  of  its  action  lies  aceording  to  Vernon 
between  60""  and  60^.  Atenrding  lo  Haluhurton  and  Brodie  ^  casein  is  ecm- 
verted  by  the  panereatic  juice  of  the  do^;  into  "pancreiitie  ciLsein/"  a  sub- 
stance which,  in  regard  to  stjlubitity,  stands  to  a  certain  extent  Ijetween  casein 
and  parat-asein  (see  Chapter  XIV),  and  which  is  converted  into  paracasein  by 
rennin.  Further  investigations  on  the  action  of  this  enzyme  upon  milk  and 
especially  u{x>ii  pure  casein  solutions  are  very  desirable 

The  property  of  pancreatic  juice  of  p;iviii^  pbstein  precipitates  is  just  as 
inexphcable  as  in  the  case  of  the  i^astric  juice  nnd  other  enzyme  solutions. 

Pancreatic  Calculi.  The  conerement  from  a  cystic  enkirgetnent  of  Wirsx^no's 
duct  in  a  man,  as  analyzed  by  Baluomi,'  contained  in  1(X}0  parts  a&  follows; 
Water  34.4,  ash  120,7,  protein  substances  34 JJ^  free  fatty  acids  133,  neutral  fats 
124,  cholesterin  70.9,  soaps  and  pigment  499.1,  parts. 

Besides  the  enzymes  which  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
pancreatic  juice,  the  gland  also  contains  others,  among  wiiich  can  be  men- 
tioned the  enzyme  which»  according  to  Stoklasa  and  his  collal.>orators, 
occurs  chiefiy  in  organs  and  tissues  and  which  decomposes  sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbon  dioxide,  Uke  zymase.  According  to  8imacek,3  in  the  pancreas 
the  glycolysis  by  means  of  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  the  hydrolysis  of 
the  disaccharides,  are  united  together  as  a  specific  action,  and  he  has 
obtained  precipitates  from  cell-free  press-fluid  with  alcohol  and  ether 
w^hich  brought  on  both  actions  without  bacterial  action*  The  statements 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  pancreas  for  glycolysis  are  verj"  contradictory, 
and  we  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  previously  stated  on 
this  subject  in  Chapter  VIII,  pages  302  and  303. 


*  Kiihne  imd  Robertu,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  9;  see  also  Edkins,  Journ.  of  PhyBiol.,  12 
Oiterature  references);  Halliburton  and  Brodie,  ibid.,  20;  Vernon,  ibid.f  27. 

»Maly*9  Jahresber.,  29,  353. 

*  Stoklafia,  eee  foot-note  1,  p.  303;  Simacek,  Cealralbl.  f.  PhyaioL,  1?. 
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V.    The  Chemical  Processes  In  the  Intestine. 

The  action  which  belongs  to  each  digestive  secretion  may  be  essen- 
tially changed  under  certain,  conditions  by  being  mixed  with  other  digestive 
fluids  for  various  reasons,  and  also  by  the  action  of  the  enzymes  upon  each 
other;  ^  and  since  the  digestive  fluids  which  flow  into  the  intestine  are 
mixed  with  still  another  fluid,  the  bile,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
the  combined  action  of  all  these  fluids  in  the  intestine  makes  the  chemical 
processes  going  on  therein  very  complicated. 

As  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  acts  destructively  on  ptyalin,  this  enz3mGie 
has  no  further  diastatic  action,  even  after  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  has 
been  neutralized  in  the  intestine.  The  bile  has,  at  least  in  certain  animals, 
a  slight  diastatic  action,  which  in  itself  can  hardly  be  of  any  great  impor- 
tance, but  which  shows  that  the  bile  has  not  a  preventive  but  rather  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  energetic  diastatic  action  of  the  pancreatic 
juice.  Martin,  Williams,  Pawlow,  and  Bruno  2  have  observed  a 
beneficial  action  of  the  bile  on  the  diastatic  action  of  the  pancreas  infusion. 
To  this  may  be  added  that  the  organized  ferments  which  occur  habitually 
in  the  intestine  and  sometimes  in  the  food  have  partly  a  diastatic  action 
and  partly  produce  a  lactic-acid  and  butyric-acid  fermentation.  The 
maltose,  which  is  formed  from  the  starch,  seems  to  be  converted  into  dextrose 
in  the  intestine.  Cane-sugar  is  inverted  in  the  intestine,  and,  at  least 
in  certain  animals,  also  lactose.^  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt 
that  cellulose,  especially  the  fine  and  tender  varieties,  is  in  part  dissolved 
in  the  intestine;  still  the  products  formed  thereby  are  not  well  known. 
That  cellulose  undergoes  a  fermentation  in  the  intestine  by  the  action  of 
micro-organisms,  producing  marsh-gas,  acetic  acid,  and  butyric  acid,  has 
been  especially  shown  by  Tappeiner;  still  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent 
the  cellulose  is  destroyed  in  this  way.*  The  extensive  experiments  of 
Ellenberger  and  his  collaborators,  and  especially  the  observations  of 
ScHEUNERT  upon  the  digestion  of  cellulose,  are  very  important.  Scheu- 
nert  ^  finds  that  the  alkaline  contents  of  the  caecum  of  the  horse,  pig,  and 

*  See  Wr6blew8ki  and  collaborators,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  1. 

'  Martin  and  Williams,  Proceed,  of  Roy.  Soc,  45  and  48;  Bruno,  foot-note  1, 
p.  3F9. 

»  See  foot-note  2,  p.  379. 

*  On  the  digestion  of  cellulose  see  Henneberg  and  Stohmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie> 
21,  613;  V.  Knieriem,  i&id.,  67;  Hofmeister,  Arch.  f.  wiss.  u.  prakt.  Thierheilkunde, 
11;  Weiske,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  22,  373;  Tappeiner,  ibid.,  20  and  24;  MaUdvre, 
Pfliiger's  Arch.,  49;  Omeliansky,  Arch.  d.  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  7;  E.  Miiller, 
Pfliiger's  Arch.,  83;  Lohrisch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  47  (literature). 

'Ellenberger,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1906;  Scheunert,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
Chem.,  48. 
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rabbit  have  the  power  of  dissolving  cellulose  to  a  considerable  extent.  Tliis 
power  increases  as  the  abundance  of  mierf3-organisms  increases  and  vice 
versa;  but  even  in  the  complete  absence  of  these  organisms  considerable 
quantities  of  cellulose  are  dissolved.  The  secretion  or  the  extract  of  the 
caeeal  mucosa  or  the  csecal  glands  does  not  contain  a  cellulose-dissolving 
enzyme,  and  the  solution  of  cellulose  in  the  cajcum  seems  therefore  to  be 
entirely  connected  with  the  micro-organisms  or  their  products. 

The  bile  has,  as  shown  by  MocmE  and  Rockwood  '  and  then  especially 
by  PflUger,  the  property  to  a  high  degree  of  dissolving  fatty  acids,  espe- 
cially oleic  acid,  which  itself  is  a  solvent  for  other  fatty  acids,  and  hence, 
as  will  he  seen  later,  it  is  of  great  importance  io  the  absorption  of  fat.  It 
b  also  of  great  importance  that  the  bile,  as  previously  stated,  not  only 
activates  the  steapsinogen,  but  that,  as  first  showTi  by  Nencki  and  Rach- 
FORD,^  it  accelerates  the  fat-splitting  action  of  the  steapsin.  According 
to  V.  FuRTH  and  Schitz^  the  bile-salts  arc  the  active  constituents  of  the 
bile  in  this  cleavage^  and  the  fatty  acids  set  free  can  combine  with  the  alkalies 
of  the  intestinal  and  pancreatic  juices  and  the  bile,  producing  soaps  which 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  emulsification  of  the  fats. 

If  to  a  soda  solution  of  about  1-3  p.  m.  Na2C03  is  added  pure,  perfectly 
neutral  olive-oil  in  not  too  large  quantity,  a  transient  emulsion  is  ol>tained 
after  vigorous  shaking.  If,  on  the  contrary,  one  adds  to  the  same  quantity 
of  soda  sokition  an  equal  amount  of  commercial  oUve-oU  (w^hich  always 
contains  free  fatty  acids) »  the  vessel  need  only  be  turned  6ver  for  the  two 
liquids  to  mix,  and  immediately  there  appears  a  very  finely  divided  and  per- 
manent emulsion,  making  the  liquid  appear  like  milk.  The  free  fatty  acids 
of  the  commercial  oil,  which  is  always  somewhat  rancid,  coml>ine  with  the 
alkali  to  form  soaps  which  act  to  emulsify  the  fats  (Bar cke,  Gad,  Loewex- 
THAL*).  This  emulsifying  action  of  the  fatty  acids  split  off  by  the  pan- 
creatic juice  is  undoubtedly  assisted  by  the  habitual  occurrence  of  free  fatty 
acids  in  the  food,  as  well  ns  by  the  splitting  off  of  fatty  acids  from  the 
neutral  fats  in  the  stomach  (see  page  363). 

Bile  completely  prevents  peptic  zymolysis  in  artificial  digestion,  liecause 
it  retards  the  swelling  up  of  the  proteins.  The  passage  of  bile  into  the 
fiftomach  during  digestion,  on  the  contrar>%  seems^  according  to  several 
investigators,  especially  Oddi  and  Dastre,^  to  ha\^  no  disturbing  action 
on  gastric  digestion.     According  to  Boldireff,^  in  continuous  star\'ation, 

'  Proceedings  of  Roy.  Soc,  60,  and  Joyni.  of  Physiol.,  21.  In  regard  to  Pfliiger'a 
^work  see  Absorption. 

'Nencki,  Arch,  f.  cxp.  Path,  u.  Pharm,,  20;   Racbford»  Journal  of  Physiol.,  12, 

■Centraibl.  rPhysioL,20. 

<Brucke,  Wien,  Sitzungsbcr.,  U,  Abt.  2;  Gad,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  PhysioK,  1878; 
Loewenthal,  <hid..   1897* 

•Oddi,  in  Centralbl,  f.  Physiol.  1,  312j  Daatre,  Arch,  de  PhyaioL  (5),  2,  316. 

•  CentralbL  f.  Physiol,  18.  457. 
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on  feeding  fat  and  food  rich  in  fat,  as  well  as  after  large  amounts  of  acid, 
a  mixture  of  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  intestinal  juice  passes  readily  into  the 
stomach.  After  food  rich  in  fat,  which  retards  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice  and  the  motility  of  the  stomach,  a  digestion  due  to  this  alkaline 
mixture  may  take  place  in  the  stomach. 

Bile  itself  has  no  solvent  action  on  proteins  in  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction, 
but  still  it  may  exert  an  influence  on  protein  digestion  in  the  intestine.  The 
acid  contents  of  the  stomach,  cont^ning  an  abundance  of  proteins,  give 
with  the  bile  a  precipitate  of  proteins  and  bile-acids.  This  precipitate 
carries  a  part  of  the  pepsin  with  it,  and  for  this  reason,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  partial  or  complet^^  neutralization  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice 
by  the  alkali  of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  pepsin  digestion  cannot 
proceed  further  in  the  intestine.  On  the  contrary,  the  bile  does  not  disturb 
the  digestion  of  proteins  by  the  pancreatic  juice  in  the  intestine.  The 
action  of  these  digestive  secretions,  as  above  stated,  is  not  disturbed  by 
the  bile,  not  even  by  the  faintly  acid  reaction  due  to  organic  acids;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  action  of  trypsin  is  accelerated  by  the  bile.  In  a  dog 
killed  while  digestion  is  going  on,  the  faintly  acid,  bile-containing  material 
of  the  intestine  shows  regularly  a  strong  digestive  action  on  proteins. 

The  precipitate  formed  on  the  meeting  of  the  acid  contents  of  the 
stomach  with  the  bile  easily  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  bile  and  also  in  the 
NaCl  formed  in  the  neutralization  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice.  This  may  take  place  even  under  faintly  acid  reaction.  Since  in 
man  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice  open  near  one 
another,  in  consequence  of  which  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
probably  immediately  in  great  part  neutralized  by  the  bile  as  soon  as  it 
enters,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  precipitation  of  proteins  by  the  bile  occurs 
in  the  intestine. 

Besides  the  previously  mentioned  processes  caused  by  enzymes,  there 
are  others  of  a  different  nature  going  on  in  the  intestine,  namely,  the  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction  processes  caused  by  micro-organisms.  These 
are  less  intense  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  intestine,  but  increase  in  intensity 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  same,  and  decrease  in  the  large  intestine 
because  of  the  consumption  of  fermentable  material  and  by  the  removal 
of  water  by  absorption.  Fermentation  processes,  but  only  very  slight 
putrefaction,  occur  in  the  small  intestine  of  man.  Macfadyen,  M. 
Nexcki,  and  N.  Sieber  ^  have  investigated  a  case  of  himian  anus  praeter- 
naturalis, in  which  the  fistula  occurred  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  and 
they  were  able  to  investigate  the  contents  of  the  intestine  after  it  had  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  entire  small  intestine. 
The  mass  was  yellow  or  yellowish  brown,  due  to  bilirubin,  and  had  an  acid 

>  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  28. 
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'reaction  which,  oe  a  mixed  but  chiefly  animal  diet,  calculated  as  acetic 
acid,  amounted  to  1  p.  m.  The  contents  were  nearly  odorless,  having  an 
empyrcumutic  odor  recalling  that  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  only  seldom 
had  a  putrid  odor  resembling  that  of  indol.  The  essential  acid  present  was 
acetic  acid,  accompanied  by  fermentation  lactic  acid  and  paralactic  acid,  j 
volatile  fatty  acids,  succinic  acid,  and  bile-acids.  Coagulable  proteins^ 
peptone,  mucin,  dextrin,  dextrose,  and  alcohol  were  present.  Leucine 
and  tyrosine  could  not  be  detected. 

According  to  the  abo\'c-mcntioned  in\'estigators,  the  proteins  are  only 
to  a  verj^  slight  extent,  if  at  all,  decomposed  by  the  microbes  in  the  small 
intestine  of  man.  The  organisms  present  in  th%  small  intestine  preferably 
decompose  the  carbohydrates,  forming  ethyl  alcohol  and  the  above-men- 
tioned organic  acids. 

Further  investigations  of  Jakowsky  and  of  Ad.  Schiobt  *  led  to  the 
same  result,  namely;  that  in  man  the  putrefaction  of  the  proteins  takes 
place  chiefly  in  the  large  intestine,  and  the  conditions  are  the  same  in  car* 
nivora.  In  these  latter  it  has  been  possible  to  follow  the  int-estinal  digea-^ 
tion  by  investigating  the  contents  of  the  various  parts  of  the  intestine  as 
well  as  by  forming  fistulas.  London  and  Sulima  produced  fistulat'  in  dif- 
ferent dogs  in  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum,  and  could  follow  the 
digestion  of  boiled  egg-white.  A  complete  destruction  of  the  same  took 
place  p  so  that  997  pQV  cent  of  the  protein  was  dissolved  and  flowed  out  of 
the  fistula  at  the  ileum  (2-3  cm.  in  front  of  the  ciecura).  The  intestinal 
contents  gave  the  biuret  reaction  very  faintly,  and  the  dissolved  substance 
seemed  to  have  been  transformed  into  end-products.  Maetzke,^  who 
carried  on  his  investigations  on  a  dog  with  a  fistula  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
ileum,  on  feeding  meat  never  found  a  putrid  orfcecal  odor  to  the  intestinal 
contents.  The  digestion  and  absorption  of  the  meat  as  well  as  oi  the  carbo* 
hydrate  was  also  nearly  complete.  Leucine  and  tyrosine  were  looked  for 
but  not  found,  and  the  absence  of  these  bodies  was  explained  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  absorlicd. 

Because  of  the  absorption  it  is  also  difficult  to  state  the  extent  of  de- 
struction of  the  prot-eins  in  the  intestine.  Several  experimenters  who  have 
investigated  the  intestinal  contents  of  dogs  during  the  digestion  of  meat 
have  detected  amino-acids  such  as  leucine,  tyrosine,  lysine,  and  arginine 
(KuTSCHKR  and  Seemann),  glutamic  and  aspartic  acids,  alanine  (London), 
and  polypeptides  not  giving  the  biuret  reaction  (Abderh.\i.den3). 

'  Jakowsky,  Arch  dea  scienc.  bioL  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  1;  Ad.  Schmidt,  Arch  f. 
Verdauungskr.,  4. 

'  London  and  Sulima,  Zeitachr.  f.  phyBioi  Chem.,  46;  Maetzke,  Beobachtungen 
&D  HundeD  mit  Anus  prDeternaturalifl,  Inaiig.-Dijsbert.  Breslau,  1905. 

'  Kiitscher  and  Seemann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem..  34;  Abderhalden,  ibid.,  44; 
London,  ibid.,  47. 
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The  digestion  and  absorption  of  proteins  in  the  stomach  and  small 
intestine  may  be  nearly  complete,  but  this  is  not  always  so.  In  experi- 
ments with  raw  egg-white  London  and  Sulima  reobtained  about  73  per 
cent  of  the  coagulable  protein  from  the  ileum  fistula,  and  in  the  entire 
intestine  from  the  pylorus  to  the  csecum  only  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
food  substance  was  absorbed.  Also  in  milk-feeding  a  considerable  part 
of  the  protein  passes  into  the  large  intestine  (Berlatzki  ^). 

As  above  remarked,  ordinarily  no  putrefaction  takes  place  in  the 
small  intestine  but  occurs  generally  only  in  the  large  intestine.  This 
putrefaction  of  the  proteins  is  not  the  same  as  the  pancreatic  digestion. 
In  putrefaction  the  decomposition  goes  much  fmther  and  a  mixture  of 
products  is  obtained  which  have  become  known  through  the  labors  of 
numerous  investigators,  especially  Nencki,  Baumann,  Brieger,  H.  and 
E.  Salkowski,  and  their  pupils.  The  products  which  are  formed  in  the  \ 
putrefaction  of  proteins  are  (in  addition  to  proteoses,  peptones,  amino-acids,  \ 
and  ammonia)  indol,  skatol,  paracresol,  phenol,  phenylpropionic  add,  and 
phenylacetic  add,  also  paraoxyphenylacetic  add  and  hydroparacumaric 
add  (besides  paracresol,  produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  tyrosine),  volatile 
fatty  adds,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  methylmercaptan,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  the  putrefaction  of  gelatine  neither  tyrosine 
nor  indol  is  formed,  while  glycocoll  is  produced  instead. 

Among  these  products  of  decomposition  a  few  are  of  special  interest 
because  of  their  behavior  within  the  organism  and  because  after  their 
absorption  they  pass  into  the  urine.  A  few,  such  as  the  oxyacids,  pass 
imchanged  into  the  urine.  Others,  such  as  phenols,  are  directly  trans- 
formed into  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  by  synthesis,  and  are  eliminated  as 
such  by  the  urine;  on  the  contrary,  others,  such  as  indol  and  skatol,  are 
only  converted  into  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  after  oxidation  (for  details  see 
Chapter  XV).  The  quantity  of  these  bodies  in  the  urine  varies  also  with 
the  extent  of  the  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine;  at  least  this  is 
true  for  the  ethereal  sulphuric  acids.  Their  quantity  increases  in  the  urine 
with  a  stronger  putrefaction,  and  the  reverse  takes  place,  namely,  a  disap- 
pearance from  the  urine,  or  a  great  reduction  in  quantity,  as  Baumann, 
Harlby  and  Goodbody  ^  have  shown  by  experiments  on  dogs,  when  the 
intestine  was  disinfected  by  various  agents. 

Among  the  above-mentioned  putrefactive  products  in  the  intestine  the 
two  following,  indol  and  skatol,  should  be  especially  noted. 


'  See  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  2. 

'  Baumann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10;    Harley  and  Goodbody,  Brit.  Med. 
Joum.,  1899. 
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Indol,    C8H7N  =  CeHi  CH,     and     Skatol,     or     methtl-indol, 

\      / 

NH 

C.CH3 
C9H9N  =  C8H4  ^CH,  are  two  bodies  wliich  stand  in  cloee  relationship 

\  / 

NH 

to  the  indigo  substances  and  are  formed  in  variable  quantities  from  pro- 
tein compounds  under  different  conditions.  Hence  they  occur  habitually 
in  the  human  intestinal  canat,  and,  after  oxidation  into  indoxyl  and  skat- 
oxyl  respectively,  pass,  at  least  partly,  into  the  urine  as  the  corresponding 
ethereal  sulphuric  acids  and  also  as  glucuronic  acids. 

These  two  bodies  have  been  prepared  synthetically  in  many  ways. 
Both  may  be  obtained  from  indigo  by  reducing  it  with  tin  and  !iyclro- 
chloric  acid  and  heating  this  reduction  product  with  zinc-tlust  (Baei'er  *). 
Indol  may  be  formed  from  skatol  by  passing  it  through  a  red-hot  tnhe. 
Indol  suspended  in  water  is  in  part  oxidized  into  indigo-blue  by  ozone 
(Nencki  2). 

Indol  and  skatol  crystallize  in  shining  leaves,  and  their  melting-points 
are  52^  and  95*^  C.  respectively.  Indol  has  a  peculiar  excrementitious 
odor,  w^hile  skatol  has  an  intense  fetid  odor  (skatol  olitained  from  indigo  is 
odorless).  Both  bodies  are  easily  volatilized  by  steam,  skatol  more  easily 
than  indol  They  may  both  be  removed  from  the  waterj-  distillate  by 
ether,  Skatol  is  the  more  insoluble  of  the  tw^o  in  boiling  water*  Both  are 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  give  with  picric  acid  a  compound  crys- 
tallizing in  red  needles.  If  a  mixture  of  the  two  picrates  be  distilled  with 
ammonia,  they  both  pass  over  without  decomposition;  w^hile  if  they  are 
distilled  with  caustic  soda,  the  indol  but  not  the  skatol  is  decomposed 
The  w^atery  solution  of  indol  gives  with  fuming  nitric  acid  a  red  liquid  and 
then  a  red  precipitate  of  nitroso-indol  nitrate  (Nencki).  It  is  better  first 
to  add  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  then  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
potassium  nitrite,  drop  by  drop  (Salkotvski^),  Skatol  does  not  give  this 
reaction.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  indol  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
colors  a  pine  chip  cherry-red.  Skatol  does  not  give  this  reaction.  Indol 
gives  a  deep  reddish-violet  color  with  soflium  nitroprusside  and  alkali 
(Legal's  reaction).    On  acidifying  wnth  hydrochloric  acid  or  acetic  acid 


'  Aan&l  d.  Cbetn.  u.  Pharm..  140,  and  SuppL.  7,  56;   also  Ber.  d.  detitech.  chem, 
Geselbch.,  L 

'  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  ehem.  Geeellsch.,  8,  727,  and  ilnd,.  722  aad  1517. 
'  Zeitschr  f.  physiol  Chem.,  8,  447.     In  regard  to  newer  reactions  for  indol  wad 
skatol^  see  Stcen&ma^  ibid.t  47* 
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the  color  becomes  pure  blue.  Skatol  does  not  act  the  same.  The  alkaline 
solution  is  yellow  and  becomes  violet  on  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and 
boiling.  Skatol  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  violet 
coloration.  On  warming  skatol  with  sulphuric  acid  a  beautiful  purple-red 
coloration  is  obtained  (Ciamician  and  Magnanini  i). 

For  the  detection  of  indol  and  skatol  in,  and  their  preparation  from, 
excrement  and  putrefying  mixtures,  the  main  points  of  the  usual  method 
are  as  follows:  The  mixture  is  distilled  after  acidifying  with  acetic  acid; 
the  distillate  is  then  treated  with  alkali  (to  combine  with  any  phenols 
which  may  be  present)  and  agtdn  distilled.  From  this  second  distillate  the 
two  bodies,  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  are  precipitated  by 
picric  acid.  The  picrate  precipitate  is  then  distilled  with  ammonia.  The 
two  bodies  are  obtained  from  the  distillate  by  repeated  shaking  with  ether 
and  evaporation  of  the  several  ethereal  extracts.  The  residue,  containing 
indol  and  skatol,  is  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol 
and  treated  with  8-10  vols,  of  water.  Skatol  is  precipitated,  but  not  the 
indol.  The  further  treatment  necessary  for  their  separation  and  purifica- 
tion will  be  found  in  other  works.^ 

The  gases  which  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  processes  are  mixed 
in  the  intestinal  tract  wuth  the  atmospheric  air  swallowed  with  the  saliva 
and  food,  and  as  the  gas  developed  in  the  decomposition  of  different  foods 
varies,  so  the  mixture  of  gases  flrfter  various  foods  should  have  a  dissimilar 
composition.  This  is  found  to  be  true.  Oxygen  is  found  only  in  ver>'  faint 
traces  in  the  intestine;  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  formation 
of  reducing  substances  in  the  fermentation  processes  which  combine  with 
the  oxygen,  and  partly,  perhaps  chiefly,  to  a  diffusion  of  the  oxygen  through 
the  tissues  of  the  walls  of  the  intestine.  To  show  that  these  processes  take 
place  mainly  in  the  stomach  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  372,  on.  the 
composition  of  the  gases  of  the  stomach.  Nitrogen  is  habitually  found  in 
the  intestine,  and  it  is  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  swallowed  air.  The 
carbon  dioxide  originates  partly  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  partly 
from  the  putrefaction  of  the  proteins,  partly  from  the  lactic-acid  and 
butyric-acid  fermentation  of  carbohydrates,  and  partly  from  the  setting 
free  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  alkali  carbonates  of  the  pancreatic  and 
intestinal  juices  by  their  neutralization  through  the  hydrochloric  acid  of 
the  gastric  juice  and  by  organic  acids  formed  in  the  fermentation.  Hydro- 
gen  occurs  ir  largest  quantities  after  a  milk  diet,  and  in  smallest  quantities 
after  a  purely  meat  diet.  This  gas  seems  to  be  formed  chiefly  in  the 
butyric-acid  fermentation'  of  carbohydrates,  although  it  may  occur  in 
large  quantities  in  the  putrefaction  of  proteins  under  certain  circumstances. 

»  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  21,  1928. 

^  For  quantitative,  colorimctric  determinations  of  indol  in  faeces,  see  Einhom  and 
Huebner,  Salkowski's  Festschrift,  Berlin,  1904. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  meihybnercaptan  and  s;ulphureiUd  hydrogen 
which  occur  normally  in  the  intestine  originate  from  the  proteins.  The 
marsh-gas  undoubtedly  originates  in  the  putrefaction  of  proteins*  As 
proof  of  this  Ruge  ^  found  26.45  i^er  cent  raarsh-go.s  in  the  hnman  intestine 
after  a  meat  diet.  He  found  a  still  greater  quantity  of  this  gas  after  a 
vegetable  (leguminous)  diet;  this  coincides  with  the  obser\^ation  that 
marah-gas  may  be  produced  by  a  fermentation  of  carbohydrates,  but 
especially  of  cellulose  (Tappeineh^).  Such  an  origin  of  marsh-gas,  especially 
in  hcrl>ivora,  is  to  be  expected.  A  small  part  of  the  marsh-gas  and  carbon 
dioxide  may  also  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  lecithin  (Hasebruek  ^). 

Putrefaction  in  the  intestine  not  only  depends  upon  the  composition  of 
the  foodp  but  also  upon  the  albuminous  secretions  and  the  bile.  Among 
the  constituents  of  bile  which  are  changed  or  decomposed  there  are  not  only 
the  pigments — the  bilirubin  yields  urobiUn  and  a  brow^n  pigment — but 
also  the  bile-iu?ids,  especially  taurocholic  acid.  Glycocholic  acid  is  more 
stable,  and  a  part  is  found  michanged  in  the  excrement  of  certain  animals, 
w^hile  taurocholic  acid  is  so  completely  decomposed  that  it  is  entirely 
absent  in  the  faeces.  In  the  feet  us,  on  the  contrar>',  in  w^hose  intestinal 
tract  no  putrefaction  processes  occur,  undecomposed  bile-acids  and  bile- 
pigments  are  found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine.  Tlie  transformation 
of  bilirubin  into  uroliilin  does  not  occur^  as  previously  stated,  in  man  in 
the  small  but  in  the  large  intestine. 

As  under  normal  conditions  no  putrefaction,  or  at  least  none  worth 
mentioning,  occurs  in  the  small  intestine,  and  as  often  nearly  all  the  pro- 
tein of  the  food  is  absorbed,  it  follows  that  ordinarily  it  is  the  secretions 
and  cells  rich  in  protein  which  undergo  putrefaction.  That  the  secretions 
rich  in  proteins  are  destroyed  in  putrefaction  In  the  intestine  folk>ws  from 
the  fact  that  putrefaction  may  also  continue  during  complete  fasting. 
From  the  observ^ations  of  Muller"*  upon  Cetti  it  was  found  that  the 
elimination  of  indican  during  starvation  rapidly  deci'eased  and  after  the 
third  day  of  starvation  it  had  entirely  disappeared,  while  the  phenol  elimina- 
tion, which  at  first  decreased  so  that  it  w^as  nearly  minimum,  increased 
again  from  the  fifth  day  of  starvation,  and  on  the  eight  or  ninth  day  it 
was  three  to  seven  times  as  much  as  in  man  under  ordinar>'  circumstances. 
In  dc^s.  on  the  contrar\%  the  elimination  of  indican  during  starvation  is 
considerable,  but  the  phenol  elimination  is  slight.  Among  the  secretions 
which  undergo  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  the  pancreatic  juice,  which 
put  It? lies  most  readily,  takes  first  place. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  must  be  concluded  tiiat  the  products  formed 
by  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  are  in  part  the  same  as  those  formed 


*Wien.  SitjEungsber.,  44. 
*Zeitflchr.  f.  physiol.  Chera.,  12. 


'  Zeit«<'h.  f.  Biologic.  20  and  24. 
*  Berliji.  kliu.  Wochciifichr. .  1887. 
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in  digestion.  The  putrefaction  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  organism  in  so 
far  as  the  formation  of  such  products  as  proteoses,  peptones,  and  pertiaps 
also  certain  amino-acids  is  concerned.  The  question  has  indeed  been 
asked  (Pasteur),  is  digestion  possible  without  micro-organisms?  Nuttal 
and  Thierfeldeb  have  shown  that  guinea-pigs  removed  from  the  uterus 
of  the  mother  by  Csesarian  section  could  with  sterile  air  digest  well  and 
as^milate  sterile  food  (milk  or  crackers)  in  the  complete  absence  of  bac- 
teria in  the  intestine,  and  developed  normally  and  increased  in  weight. 
ScHOTTELius^  has  arrived  at  other  results  by  experiments  with  hens. 
The  chickens,  hatched  under  sterile  conditions,  kept  in  sterile  rooms  and 
fed  with  sterile  food,  had  continuous  hunger  and  ate  abundantly,  but 
soon  died,  in  about  the  same  time  as  a  starving  chicken.  On  mixing  with 
the  food  of  other  chickens,  at  the  proper  time,  a  variety  of  bacteria  from 
hen  f  seces,  they  gained  weight  agiun  and  recovered. 

The  bacterial  action  in  the  intestinal  canal  is,  at  least  in  certidn  cases, 
necessary,  and  it  acts  in  the  interest  of  the  organism.  This  action  may,  by 
the  formation  of  further  cleavage  products,  involve  a  loss  of  valuable  mate« 
rial  to  the  organism,  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine  be  kept  within  certdn  limits.  If  an  animal  is  killed  while  diges- 
tion in  the  intestine  is  going  on,  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  give 
out  a  peculiar  but  not  putrescent  odor.  Also  the  odor  of  the  contents  of 
the  large  intestine  is  far  less  ofiFensive  than  a  putrefying  pancreas  infusion 
or  a  putrefying  mixture  rich  in  protein.  From  this  one  may  conclude  that 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine  is  ordinarily  not  nearly  so  intense  as  outside 
of  the  oi^ganism. 

It  seems  thus  to  be  provided,  under  physiological  conditions,  that 
putrefaction  shall  not  proceed  too  far,  and  the  factors  which  here  come 
rnider  consideration  are  probably  of  different  kinds.  Absorption  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  important  of  them,  and  it  has  been  proved  by 
actual  observation  that  the  putrefaction  increases,  as  a  rule,  as  the  absorp- 
tion is  checked  and  fluid  masses  accumulate  in  the  intestine.  The  character 
of  the  food  also  has  an  unmistakable  influence,  and  it  seems  as  if  a  large 
quantity  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food  acts  against  putrefaction  (Hirsch- 
ler2).  It  has  been  shown  by  Pohl,  Bierxacki,  Rovighi,  Winternitz, 
ScHMiTZ,  and  others  ^  that  milk  and  kephir  have  a  specially  strong  pre- 
ventive action  on  putrefaction.  This  action  is  not  due  to  the  casein,  but 
chiefly  to  the  lactose  and  also  in  part  to  the  lactic  acid. 

*  Nuttal  and  Thierf elder,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21  and  22;  SchotteliuB,  Arch 
f.  Hy^ene,  34  and  42. 

*  Hirschlec,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10;  Zimnitzki,  ibid.,  39  (literature). 

>  Schmitz,  tbid.y  17,  401,  which  gives  references  to  the  older  literature,  and  19.  See 
also  Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  1893,  467,  and  Seelig,  Virchow's  Arch.,  146 
(literature). 
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A  specially  strong  preventive  action  on  putrefaction  has  been  ascribed 
for  a  long  time  to  the  bile.  This  aiiti-potrid  action  does  not  exist  in  neutral 
or  faintly  alkaline  bile,  which  itself  easily  putrefies,  but  to  the  free  bile- 
acids,  especially  taurocholic  acid  (Malv  and  Emich,  Lindbeeger*).  There 
is  no  question  that  the  free  bile-acids  have  a  strong  preventive  action  on 
putrefaction  outside  of  the  organism,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  deny 
such  an  action  in  the  intestine.  Notwithstanding  this  the  anti-putrid 
action  of  the  bile  in  the  intestine  is  not  considered  by  certain  invcstigatora 
(VoiT,  RoHMANN,  HiRSCHLER  BJid  Tehray,  Landauer  and  Rosenberg^ 
as  of  great  importance. 

Biliary  fistulas  have  been  established  so  as  to  study  the  importance  of 
the  bile  in  digestion  (Schwann,  Blond  lot,  Bidder  and  Schmidt,^  and 
othere).  As  a  result  it  has  been  obsen^ed  that  with  fatty  foods  an  imper- 
fect absorption  of  fat  regularly  takes  place  and  the  excrements  contain, 
therefore,  an  excess  of  fat  and  have  a  light-gra}^  or  pale  color.  The  extent 
of  deviation  from  the  normal  after  the  operation  is  essentially  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  food.  If  an  animal  is  fed  on  meat  and  fat,  then 
the  quantity  of  food  must  be  considerably  increased  after  the  operation, 
otherwise  the  animal  will  become  ver\'  thin,  and  indeed  die  with  symptoms 
of  starvation.  In  these  cases  the  excrements  have  the  odor  of  carrion^  and 
this  was  considered  a  proof  of  the  action  of  the  bile  in  checking  putrefac- 
tion. The  emaciation  and  the  increased  want  of  food  depend,  naturally, 
upon  the  imperfect  absorption  of  the  fats,  whose  high  calorific  value  is 
reduced  and  must  be  replaced  by  the  taking  up  of  larger  quantities  of  other 
nutritive  bodies.  If  the  quantity  of  proteins  ai^d  fats  be  increased,  then 
the  latter,  which  can  Ije  only  v€r>^  incompletely  absorbed,  accumulate 
in  the  intestine.  This  accumulation  of  the  fats  in  the  intestine  only 
renders  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices  on  proteins  more  difhcult, 
and  thus  increases  the  amount  of  putrefaction.  This  explains  the  ap- 
pearance of  fetid  fEGces,  whose  pale  color  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  bile- 
pigments,  but  to  a  surplus  of  fat  (Rohmann,  Voit),  If  the  animal  is, 
on  the  contrary,  fed  on  meat  and  carbohydrates,  it  may  remain  quite 
norraab  and  the  leading  off  of  the  bile  does  not  cause  any  increased  putre- 
faction. The  carbohydrates  may  be  uninterrupcdly  al>sorbed  m  such 
large  quantities  that  they  replace  the  fat  of  the  food,  and  this  is  the  reason 
Tjvhy  the  animal  on  such  a  diet  does  not  become  emaciated.  As  with  this 
diet  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  is  no  greater  than  under  normal  con- 

*  Mflly  and  Emich,  Monaishefte  f.  Chena.,  4-  Llnciberger,  foot-note  2,  p.  393. 

'Voit,  licitr.  zur  Biologie,  Juhilaunischrift,  Stuttgart,  1882;  R^hmann,  Pfluger's 
Arch.,  29;  Ilirschler  and  Terray,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  2G;  Landauer,  Math.  u.  Naturw. 
Ber.  aua  Ungarnp  15;  Rosenberg,  Arclu  f.  (Anat,  u.)  Phy*?iol.,  IMl. 

'Schwann,  Mutter's  Arch,  f,  Anat,  u.  Pbysiol.,  1844;  Bbudlot,  cited  from  Bidder 
and  8cbmidt,  VordauungBsafte,  etc.,  98, 
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ditions  even  though  the  bile  is  absent,  it  would  seem  that  the  bile  in  the 
intestine  exercises  no  preventive  action  on  putrefaction. 

To  this  conclusion  the  objection  may  be  made  that  the  carbohydrates, 
which  are  capable  of  checkmg  putrefaction,  can,  so  to  speak,  imdertake 
the  anti-putrid  action  of  the  bile.  But  as  there  are  also  cases  (in  dogs 
with  biliary  fistula)  where  the  intestinal  putrefaction  is  not  increased  with 
exclusive  meat  diet,^  it  is  maintained  that  the  absence  of  bile  in  the  intes-  - 
tine,  even  by  exclusive  carbohydrate  food,  does  not  always  cause  an  in- 
creased putrefaction. 

Although  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  putrefactive 
processes  in  the  intestine  under  physiological  conditions  are  kept  within 
certain  limits  cannot  be  answered  positively,  still  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  acid  reaction  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  intestine,  and  the  absorption  of 
water  in  the  lower  parts,  are  important  factors. 

That  the  acid  reaction  in  the  intestine  has  a  preventive  influence  on  the 
putrefactive  processes  follows  from  the  existing  relation  between  the  degree 
of  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine.  After 
the  investigations  and  observations  of  Kast,  Stadelmann,  Wasbutzki, 
BiERNACKi  and  M  ester  had  proved  that  an  increased  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine  occurred  when  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  agid  in  the  gastric 
juice  was  diminished  or  deficient,  Schmitz  2  has  lately  shown  in  man  that 
on  the  administration  of  hydrochloric  acid,  producing  a  hyperacidity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  may  be  checked.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  reaction  in  the  small  intestine  is  always  acid  and 
whether  the  acidity  is  strong  enough  to  prevent  putrefaction.  In  this 
connection  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  acidity  of  the  contents  of  the  small 
intestine  is  not  due  to  hydrochloric  acid,  but  chiefly  to  organic  acids,  acid 
salts,  and  free  carbon  dioxide.  There  are  several  statements  as  to  the  reac- 
tion of  the  intestinal  contents,  although  they  are  somewhat  contradictory, 
by  Moore  and  Rock  wood,  Moore  and  Bergin,  Matthes  and  Mar- 
QUARDSEx,  I.  MuNK,  Nexcki  and  Zaleski,  Hemmeter.3  From  these 
statements  one  can  conclude  that  the  reaction  may  vary  not  only  among 
different  animals,  but  also  in  the  same  animals  under  different  conditions. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  acid  reaction  in  many  cases  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  organic  acids.  On  testing  with  various  indicators  it  has  been  shown 
that  sometimes  the  upper  parts,  and  often  the  lower  parts,  are  acid,  due 
to  acid  salts  such  as  NaHCOa  and  free  CO2,  and  finally  that  in  certain 

*  See  Hirschler  and  Terray ,  1.  c. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  19,  401,  which  includes  all  the  pertinent  literature. 

•Moore  and  Rockwood,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  21;  Moore  and  Bergin,  Amer.  Joum. 
of  Physiol.,  3;  Matthes  and  Marquardsen,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  28;  ?lunk,  Centralbl.  f. 
Physiol.,  16;  Nencki  and  Zaleski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  27;  Henuneter,  Pfluger's 
Arch.,  81. 
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animals  the  mtestinal  contents  are  alkaline  throughout.  The  question 
how,  under  these  conditions,  putrefaction  is  excluded,  cannot  be  explained. 
It  is  possible,  as  Bienstock  admits,  that  the  explanation  lies  in  an  antag- 
onistic bacteria!  action  and  that  the  carbohydrates,  especially  lactose^ 
which  retard  putrefaction,  form  a  good  nutritive  media  for  those  bacteria 
which  destroy  the  putrefactive  producers  or  retard  their  development. 
Perhaps  also,  according  to  the  experience  of  Conradi  imd  Kurpjuweit,^ 
the  autotoxines  produced  by  the  intestinal  bacteria  may,  by  their  antiseptic 
action,  keep  the  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine  within  bounds. 

Excrements.  It  is  evident  that  the  residue  which  remains  after  com- 
plete digestion  and  absorption  in  the  intestine  must  be  different,  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitati%^ely,  according  to  the  variety  and  quantity  of 
the  food.  In  man  the  quantity  of  excrement  from  a  mixed  diet  is  120-150 
grams,  with  30-37  grams  of  solids,  per  twenty-four  hours,  while  the  quantity 
from  a  vegetable  diet,  according  to  Voit,-  was  333  grama,  with  75  grams 
of  solids.  With  a  strictly  meat  diet  the  excrements  are  scanty,  pitch-like, 
and  black.  The  scanty  excrements  in  starvation  have  a  similar  apfiear- 
ance.  A  large  quantity  of  coarse  bread  yields  a  great  amount  of  light- 
colored  excrement.  In  these  cases  the  faeces  are  also  habitually  poorer 
in  nitrogen  than  after  food  rich  in  protein.  The  individuality  also  plays 
an  important  r61e  in  the  utility  of  the  food  and  the  formation  of  fspces 
(ScfflERBKCK  ^),  If  there  is  a  large  propjrtion  of  fat,  it  takes  a  lighter, 
day-like  upjiearance.  The  decomposition  products  of  the  bile-pigraents 
seem  to  play  only  a  small  part  in  the  normal  color  of  the  faeces. 

The  constituents  of  the  fseces  are  of  different  kinds.  In  the  excrements 
are  found  digestible  or  absorbable  constituents  of  the  food,  such  as  muscli 
fibres,  connective  tissues,  lumps  of  casein,  grains  of  starch,  and  fat,  which 
have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  be  completely  digested  or  absorbed  in  the 
intestinal  tract.  In  addition  the  excrements  contain  indigestible  l}odies, 
such  as  the  remains  of  plants,  keratin  substances,  and  others;  also  form- 
elements  originating  from  the  mucous  coat  and  the  glands;  constituents 
of  the  different  secretions,  such  as  mucin,  cholic  acid,  dyslysine,  and 
cholesterin  (koprosterin  or  stercorin),  purine  bases.'*  and  enzymes;  mineral 
bodies  of  the  food  and  the  secretions;  and,  lastly,  products  of  putrefac- 
tion or  of  digestion,  such  as  skatol,  indol,  volatile  fatty  acids,  jiurine 
bases,  lime,  and  magnesia  soaps.     Occasionally,  also,  parasites  of  different 

*  Bienfitock,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  39;  Conradi  and  Kurpjuweit,  Miinch  noed.  Woehen- 
Bohr.,  19^^. 

'  Zeitschr.  f,  Biologie.  25.  264. 

*  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  51- 

*  In  regard  to  the  purine  bases  in  feees.  soe  Hall,  Joum.  of  Path,  and  Bacteriol.  9; 
8clutt«nhelm,  Arch.  f.  klia.  Mod,,  81;  Schittcniielm  aud  Krtiger,  Zeitwdir.  f.  physioJ, 
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kinds  occur;  and  lastly,  the  excrements  contdn  micro-organisms  of  various 
species. 

That  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  by  its  secretion  and  by 
the  abundant  quantity  of  detached  epithelium  contributes  essentially  to 
the  formation  of  excrement  follows  from  the  discovery  first  made  by 
L.  Hermann  and  substantiated  by  others,^  that  a  clean,  isolated  loop  of 
intestine  collects  material  similar  to  fseces.  Human  fseces  seem  to  consist 
in  greater  part  of  intestinal  secretion  and  only  in  a  smaller  part  of  residue 
from  food  on  a  meat  or  milk  diet.  Many  foods  produce  a  large  quantity 
of  fseces  chiefly  by  causing  an  abundant  secretion.^ 

The  reaction  of  the  excrements  is  very  variable,  but  in  man  with  a 
mixed  diet  it  is  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline.  It  is  often  acid  in  the  inner 
part,  while  the  outer  layers  in  contact  with  the  mucous  coat  have  an  alka- 
line reaction.  In  nursing  infants  it  is  habitually  acid.  The  odor  is  perhaps 
chiefly  due  to  skatol,  which  was  first  found  in  the  excrements  by  Brieger, 
and  so  named  by  him.  Indol  and  other  substances  also  take  part  in  the 
production  of  odor.  The  color  is  ordinarily  light  or  dark  brown,  and 
depends  above  all  upon  the  nature  of  the  food.  Medicinal  bodies  may 
give  the  faeces  an  abnormal  color.  The  excrements  are  colored  black  by 
bismuth,  yellow  by  rhubarb,  and  green  by  calomel.  This  last-mentioned 
color  was  formerly  accounted  for  by  the  formation  of  a  little  mercury 
sulphide,  but  now  it  is  said  that  calomel  checks  the  putrefaction  and  the 
decomposition  of  the  bile-pigments,  so  that  a  part  of  the  bile-pigments 
passes  into  the  faeces  as  biliverdin.  In  the  yolk-yellow  or  greenish-yellow 
excrements  of  nursing  infants  one  can  detect  bilirubin.  Neither  bilirubin 
nor  biliverdin  seems  to  exist  in  the  excrements  of  mature  persons  under 
normal  conditions.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  found  stercobilin  (Masius 
and  Vanlair),  which  is  identical  with  urobilin  (Jaff^^).  Bilirubin  may 
occur  in  pathological  cases  in  the  faeces  of  mature  persons.  It  has  Ijeen 
observed  in  a  crystallized  state  (as  haematoidin)  in  the  faeces  of  children 
as  well  as  of  grown  persons. 

The  absence  of  bile  (acholic  faeces)  causes  the  excrements  to  have,  as 
above  stated,  a  gray  color,  due  to  large  quantities  of  fat;  this  may,  however, 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  absence  of  bile-pigments.  In  these  cases  a 
large  quantity  of  crystals  has  been  observed  which  consist  chiefly  of  mag- 
nesium soaps  or  sodium  soaps.     Hemorrhage  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 

*  Hermann,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  46.  See  also  Ehrenthal,  ibid.f  48;  Berenstein,  (bid., 
53;  Klecki,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  7;  736,  and  F.  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  29;  v. 
Moraczewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  25. 

'  In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  fsces  with  various  foods,  see  Hammerl,  Kermauner, 
Moeller,  and  Prausnitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  35,  and  Poda,  Micko,  Prausnitz  and 
Miiller,  ibid.,  39. 

*  See  bile-pigments,  Chapter  VIII,  and  urobilin.  Chapter  XV. 
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digestive  tract  3rields,  when  it  is  not  very  abundant,  a  dark-brown  excre- 
mentp  due  to  hsematin, 

ExcRETiN,  so  named  by  Marcet/  is  a  crystallitie  lx>dy  occurring  in  human 
excrement  J  but  which,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  is  i>erhap9  only  impure 
cholesterin  (kopro5?terin  or  atercorin?).  Excretolic  acid  is  the  name  given  by 
Mabcet  to  an  oily  body  with  an  exerementiiiouB  odor. 

In  consideration  of  the  very  variable  composition  of  excrements,  their 
quantitative  analyses  are  of  little  value  and  therefore  will  be  oraitted.^ 

Meconium  is  a  dark  brown Uh-green,  pitchy,  mostly  acid  mass  without 
any  strong  odor*  It  contains  greenish-colored  epithelium  cells,  cell-detritus, 
numerous  fat-globules,  and  cholesterin  plates.  The  amount  of  water 
is  72(KS00,  and  solids  2St)-200  p.  m.  Among  the  solids  there  are  mucin, 
bile-pigments,  and  bile-acids,  cholesterin,  fat,  soaps,  traces  of  enzymes, 
calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates.  Sugar  and  lactic  acid,  soluble 
protein  bodies  and  peptones,  also  leucine  and  tyrosine  and  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  putrefaction  oc^curring  in  the  intestine,  are  absent.  Meconium 
may  contain  undeeomposed  taurocholic  acid,  bilirubin  and  biliverdin»  but 
it  does  not  contain  any  stercobiliiie,  which  is  considered  as  proof  of  the 
non-exist-ence  of  putrefactive  processes  in  the  digesti\'e  tract  of  the  fcetus. 

In  medico-legal  cases  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  decide  whether  spots 
on  linen  or  other  substances  are  caused  by  meconium.  In  such  cuBes  the 
following  conditions  exist:  The  spot  caused  by  meconium  lias  a  bro\\Tiish- 
green  color  and  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  material  Ijeeausc,  on 
accomit  of  the  ropy  property  of  the  meconium,  it  is  difficult  to  wet  through, 
Wien  moistened  with  water  it  does  not  develop  any  special  odor,  but  on 
wanning  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  smells  somewhat  fetid.  It  forms 
with  water  a  slimy,  greenish-yellow  liquid  containing  brown  flakes.  The 
solution  gives  with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  an  insolulde  precipitate  of 
muein;  on  boiling  it  does  not  coagulate.  The  filtered,  water\^  extract 
respontis  to  Gmelin^s,  but  still  l>etter  to  Huppt:RT^s  i-eaction  for  bile- 
pigments.  The  liquid  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  milk  of  lime  gives  a 
nearly  colorless  filtrate,  which  after  concentration  shows  Pettenkofer's 
reaction. 

The  canlenls  of  (he  intestine  under  abnormal  condition's  are  perhaps  less  the 
subject  of  cheniirtil  analysis  than  of  an  iiisppction  and  microscopical  investiga- 
tion or  baeteriological  examination.  On  this  arpourit  the  question  as  to  the 
properties  of  the  contents  of  the  int4?stiue  in  different  disea^s  eatmot  be  thor- 
oughly treated  here.' 


*  AnnaL  de  chim.  et  do  phys.,  59. 
'  In  regard  to  these  analyses  as  well  as  lo  the  faeces  under  abnormal  condition 

and  to  the  pertinent  literature,  see  Aii  Schmidt  and  J.  Strasisburger,  Die  Pieces  de 
Menschen,  etc.,  BerHn,  1901  and  1&02. 

•  See  Schmidt  and  Strassburger,  I.  c. 
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Appendix. 

nfTESTINAL    CONCREMEHTS. 

Calculi  occur  very  seldom  in  the  human  intestine  or  in  the  intestine  of 
camivora,  but  they  are  quite  common  in  herbivora.  Foreign  bodies  or 
undigested  residues  of  food  may,  when  for  some  reason  or  other  they  are 
retained  in  the  intestine  for  some  time,  become  incrusted  with  salts,  espe- 
cially ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  or  magnesium  phosphate,  and 
these  salts  usually  form  the  chief  constituent  of  the  concrements.  In  man 
they  are  sometimes  oval  or  round,  yellow,  yellowish  gray,  or  brownish  gray, 
of  variable  size,  consisting  of  concentric  layers  and  containing  chiefly 
ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  and  calcium  phosphate,  besides  a  small 
quantity  of  fat  or  pigment.  The  nucleus  ordinarily  consists  of  some  foreign 
body,  such  as  the  stone  of  a  fruit,  a  fragment  of  bone,  or  something  similar. 
In  those  countries  where  bread  made  from  oat-bran  is  an  important  food, 
we  often  find  in  the  large  intestine  balls  similar  to  the  so-called  hair-balls 
(see  below).  Such  calculi  contain  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphate 
(about  70  per  cent),  oat-bran  (15-18  per  cent),  soaps  and  fat  (about  10 
per  cent).  Concretions  which  contain  very  much  fat  (about  74  per  cent) 
occasionally  occur,  and  those  consisting  of  fibrin  clots,  sinews,  or  pieces  of 
meat  incrusted  with  phosphates  are  also  rare. 

Intestinal  calculi  often  occur  in  animals,  especially  in  hprses  fed  on 
bran.  These  calculi,  which  attain  a  very  large  size,  are  hard  and  heavy 
(cOS  much  as  8  kilos)  and  consist  in  great  part  of  concentric  layers  of  anrnio- 
nium-magnesium  phosphate.  Another  variety  of  concrements  which 
occurs  in  horses  and  cattle  consists  of  gray-colored,  often  verj'  large,  but 
relatively  light  stones  which  contain  plant  residues  and  earthy  phqgphates. 
Stones  of  a  third  variety  arc  sometimes  cylindrical,  sometimes  spherical, 
smooth,  shining,  brownish  on  the  surface,  consisting  of  matted  hairs  and 
plant-fibres,  and  termed  hair-balls.  The  so-called  ".EOAGROPiLiB/'  which 
probably  originate  from  the  antilopus  rupicapra,  belong  to  this  group, 
and  are  generally  considered  as  nothing  else  than  the  hair-balls  of  cattle. 

The  so-called  oriental  bezoar-stone  belongs  also  to  the  intestinal  concre- 
ments, and  probably  originates  from  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  capra 
iEGAGRUS  and  axtilope  DORCAS.  There  may  exist  two  varieties  of  bezoar- 
stones.  One  is  olive-green,  faintly  shining  and  formed  of  concentric  layers. 
On  heating  it  melts  with  the  development  of  an  aromatic  odor.  It  con- 
tains as  chief  constituent  lithofellic  acid,  C20H36O4,  which  is  related  to 
cholic  acid,  and  besides  this  a  bile-acid,  lithobilic  acid.  The  others  are 
nearly  blackish  brown  or  dark  green,  very  glossy,  consisting  of  concentric 
layers,  and  do  not  melt  on  heating.    They  contain  as  chief  constituent 
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ellagic  acid,  a  derivative  of  gallic  acid*  of  the  formula  ChHsOs,  which, 
according  to  Graebk,^  is  the  dilactoiie  of  hexaoxydiphenyldicarboxyUc  acid 
and  which  gives  a  decp-bluc  color  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ferric  chlo-j 
ride.    This  last-mentioned    bezoar-stonc    originates,  to  all   appearances 
from  the  food  of  the  animal. 

Ambergris  is  generally  considered  an  intestinal  concrement  of  the  sperm- 
whale*  Its  chief  constituent  is  ambraint  which  is  a  non-nitrogenous  substance 
perhaps  related  to  cholesterin,  Aoibrain  is  insoluble  in  water  and  is  not  changed 
by  boiling  alkalies*     It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils. 


VI.    Absorption. 

The  problem  of  digestion  consists  in  part  in  separating  the  valuable  con- 
stituents of  the  food  from  the  useless  ones  and  dissolving  or  transforming 
them  into  fonns  which  are  adapted  for  the  processes  of  absorption.  In 
discussing  the  absorption  processes  we  must  treat  of  the  form  into  which 
the  different  foods  are  changed  before  absorption,  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  accomplished,  and,  lastly,  of  the  forces  which  act  in  these 
processes. 

Before  we  can  answer  the  question  as  to  the  form  in  w^hich  the  proteins 
are  a!jsorl:»ed  from  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is  of  interest  to  learn  whether  the 
animal  body  can,  perhaps,  also  utilize  such  protein  as  is  introduced  intra* 
venously,  subcutaneously,  or  into  a  body-cavity.  i.e,,  evading  the  intestinal 
canal,  or,  as  Oppenhejmer  calls  it,  parenterah 

Since  the  first  investigations  of  Zuntz  and  v.  Mebing  on  this  subject 
several  experimenters,  such  as  Neumeistbr,  Friebexthal  and  Lewan- 
DowsKy,  MiTNK  and  Lewaxdowsky,  Oppenheimer,  Mendel  and  Rock- 
wood^  and  others,-  have  shown,  without  any  doubt ^  that  the  animal  body 
can  more  or  less  completely  utilize  different,  parente rally  introduced  pro- J 
teins,  although  different  varieties  of  animals  show  a  difference  in  this  regard. 
Still  we  do  not  know  where  and  how  tliese  foreign  proteins  arc  changed^ 
and  assimilated. 

If  (he  animal  body  can  assimilate  parentCTally  introduced  protein,  then 
the  question  arises,  whether  it  can  also  take  up  undigested  protein  from  the 
intestinal  canal  and  utilize  it.  In  this  regard  we  have  the  observ^ations  of  a 
large  number  of  investigators,  such  as  Brvcke,  Bauer  and  Voit.  Eich- 


*  Ber  d,  d.  chem,  GeBellsch.,  36. 

*  Zuntz  and  v.  Mering,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  32;  Neumeister,  Verh.  d.  phys.-mod, 
Gescllsch-  zu  Wiirxburg,  1889,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  27;  Friodenthal  and  Lewaa- 
dowsky,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiok,  1899;  Munk  smd  I^waudowsky,  ibid.,  1899»SuppI,; 
Oppenheimer,  Hofmeister'a  Beitxage,  I;  Mendel  and  Rockwood,  Amer.  Jouro.  of 
Pliyeiol.,  12. 
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HORST,  CzERNY  and  Latschexberger,  Voit  and  Friedlander,*  who 
have  shown  that  non-peptonized  protein  can  be  absorbed  from  the  intestine. 
In  the  experiments  of  the  two  last-mentioned  investigators  neither  casein 
(as  milk)  nor  hydrochloric-acid  myosin  or  acid  albuminate  (in  acid 
solution)  was  absorbed,  while,  on  the  contrary,  about  21  per  cent  of  oval- 
bumin or  seralbumin  and  69  per  cent  of  alkali  albuminate  (dissolved  in 
alkali)  were  absorbed.  Mendel  and  Rockwood,  on  the  contrary,  in 
experiments  with  casein  and  edestin  in  the  living  intestinal  loop,  could 
prove  only  the  slightest  absorption  on  excluding  digestion  as  completely 
as  possible,  while  the  corresponding  proteoses  were  abundantly  absorbed. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  in  these  experiments  as  to  how  far  the  proteins 
were  taken  up  in  an  actually  unchanged  or  partly  modified  form.  The 
alimentary  albuminuria  observed  repeatedly  after  the  introduction  of 
large  quantities  of  protein  into  the  intestinal  canal  speaks  for  an  absorption 
of  undigested  protein  under  certain  circumstances.  To  decide  this  question 
the  biological  method,  using  the  precipitine  reaction,  has  been  made  use 
of,  and  AscoLi  and  Vigno,^  using  this  method,  claim  to  have  shown  the 
passage  of  non-modified  protein  into  the  blood  and  lymph.  Based  upon 
many  investigations  on  this  subject  we  can  consider  it  possible  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  on  flooding  the  intestinal  canal  with  protein, 
with  a  greater  permeability  of  the  intestinal  wall,  as  in  new-bom  and 
sucking  animals,  and  with  a  diminished  modification  by  the  gastric  juice, 
a  passage  of  non-modified  protein  may  take  place  in  the  blood-vessels,  but 
that  under  normal  conditions  this  is  not  the  case,  or  at  least  does  not  take 
place  to  any  mentionable . degree.  As  a  rule,  the  absorption,  of-protein 
follows  _a_modification  of  the  same,  and  the  next  question  is  whether  the 
proteins  are  chiefly  absorbed  as  proteoses  or  peptones  or  as  simpler  atomic 
complexes. 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  for  the  present.  Investigations  on 
^he  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  have  shown  the  presence  of 
proteoses  and  peptones  as  well  as  non-biuret-giving  atomic  complexes  and 
amiuo-acids.  The  results  of  the  investigations  of  Schmidt-Mulheim, 
Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister,  Ewald  and  Gumlich,  Zunz,  Reach, 
Kutscher  and  Seemaxn,  Abderhalden,  Glaessner,  and  others  ^  have 

*  Briicke,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  59;  Bauer  and  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  5;  Eich- 
horst,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  4;  Czemy  and  Latschenberger,  Virchow's  Arch.,  59;  Voit  and 
Friedlander,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  33. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  39. 

'  Schmidt-Miilheim,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1879;  Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister, 
ibid.,  1890;  Ewald  ami  Gumlich,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1890;  E.  Zunz,  Hof- 
meister's  Beitriige,  3;  Reach,  ibid.,  4;  Zunz,  Annal.  de  la  soc.  roy.  d.  scienc.  de  Bni- 
xelles,  13;  Kutscher  and  Seemann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  34  and  35;  Abderhalden, 
ibid,,  44;  Glaessner,  Zeitsclu*.  f.  klin.  Med.,  52. 
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givea,  as  was  to  be  expected,  contradictor  and  variable  results,  and 
as  the  absorption  rims  more  or  less  parallel  with  digestion  the  quantities 
of  the  various  products  found  in  the  intestinal  canal  cannot  givT  any  positive 
!  conclusions  as  to  the  amounts  produced. 

The  proteoses,  as  well  as  the  peptones,  have  been  repeatedly  found  ia 
the  stomach  and  the  inte^ine,  and  therefore  the  question  has  Ijeen  raised 
for  a  long  time  how  these  bodies  are  absorbed  and  how  they  am  introduced 
in  the  tissues.  The  generally  accepted  view  is  that  they  do  not  pass  into 
the  blood  through  the  lymphatics,  but  through  the  intestinal  epithelium, 
and  this  view  is  based  essentially  on  the  two  following  conditions:  On 
completely  isolating  the  chyle  from  the  blood  circulation,  the  protein 
absorption  from  the  intestine  Is  not  impaired  (Ludwig  and  ScioimT* 
Mulheim):  and  on  a  diet  rich  in  protein  the  quantity  thereof  in  the  chyle 
(in  man)  was  not  noticeably  increased  (Mltnk  and  Rosenstein).  As&Ea 
and  Barbara  ^  have  shown  in  experiments  on  a  dog  that  the  quantity  of 
protein  in  the  lymph  was  slightly  increased  after  partaking  of  considerable 
protein.  This  experiment  does  not  disprove  the  assertion  of  Munk  that 
the  blood-vessels  form  nearly  the  exclusive  exit  of  the  proteins  from  the 
intestinal  tract. 

After  a  diet  rich  in  proteins  neither  proteoses  nor  peptones  are  found 
in  the  blood  or  the  chyle.  Nor  are  they  present  in  the  urine;  and  the 
absence  of  these  bodies  in  the  blood  after  digestion  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  statement  that  they,  like  the  proteoses  (peptones)  injected  subcutane- 
ously  or  directly  into  the  blood,  are  quickly  eliminated  through  the  kidneys 
(Plosz  and  Gyergym,  Hofmeister,  ScHMmT-MuLHEiM^).  It  might  l>e 
supposed  that  the  proteoses  (peptones)  formed  in  digestion  are  retained  by 
the  Iiver»  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  they  are  not  found  in  the  blood. 
This  explanation  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient.  Neumeister  has  inves* 
tigated  the  portal  blood  of  rabbits  into  whose  stomachs  large  quantities 
of  proteoses  and  peptones  had  been  introduced,  without  finding  traces  of 
the  bodies  in  question. 

He  has  also  showTi  that  when  the  liver  of  a  dog  is  supplied  \vith 
portal  blood  to  which  peptone  is  added  (ampho-peptone),  this  is  not 
retained  by  the  liver.  Shore  has  arrived  at  similar  results  in  regai*d  to 
the  importance  of  the  liver,  and  has  also  shown  that  the  spleen  cannot 
transfonn  peptone.  Peptone  seems  to  pass  neither  into  the  bloo^  nor 
the  chylous  vessels,  and  the  following  obscrv^ation  of  Ludwig  and  Sal- 


*  Sclimidt-Mulheira,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Pliybiol.  1877;  Muiik  and  Roseaatdn,  Vir- 
chow*s  Arch  ,  123;  Ashzr  and  Barbara,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  11,  403;  Mmik»  i6wi  , 
lit  585.     See  also  Mendel,  Amer.  Joum,  PhyFiol.,  2. 

'  P165Z  and  Gycrgyai,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  10;  Ilofmeister,  Zeitschr,  f.  physioL  Cbem., 
5;  Schmiilt-Mnlheira,  Arch,  i   (AnnU  u.)  Physiol.,  1880. 
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viou  bears  out  this  assumption.  These  investigators  introduced  a  peptone 
solution  into  a  double-ligatured,  isolated  piece  of  the  small  intestine,  which 
was  kept  alive  by  passing  defibrinated  blood  through  it,  and  observed  that 
the  peptone  disappeared  from  the  intestine,,  but  that  the  hlood  passing 
through  did  not  contain  any  peptone^  Cathcart  and  Leathes  ^  with  their 
own  experiments  as  a  basis,  give  another  interpretation  of  Salviou's  obser- 
vations, namely,  by  the  statement  that  the  disappearance  of  the  peptone 
from  the  loop  of  the  intestine  depends  upon  a  hydrolysis  of  the  same.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  also  found  that  no  peptone  was  taken  up  by  the 
circulating  blood. 

It'must  be  remarked  in  connection  with  this  view  that,  according  to 
EBiBDEN  and  Knoop,  and  Lanqstein,  proteoees  sometimes  occur  in  blood- 
serum,  and  also  that  Nolf^  has  found,  after  abundant  absorption  of 
proteoses  from  the  intestine,  a  small  amount  in  the  blood.  This  occurrence 
of  proteoses  in  the  blood  is  not  contradictory  to  the  view  that  the  chief 
quantity  of  proteoses  and  peptones  does  not  pass  from  the  intestine  into 
the  blood  as  such. 

Many  observations  indicate  that  the  proteoses  and  peptones  are  trans- 
formed in  some  way  in. the  intestine  or  intestinal  wall,  and  a  retransforma- 
tion  of  proteoses  into  protein  is  considered  most  plausible. 

Certain  investigators,  such  as  v.  Ott,  Nadine  Popoff,  and  Julu 
Brinck,3  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  proteoses  and  peptones  are  transformed 
into  seralbumin  before  they  pass  into  the  walls  of  the  digestive  tract.  This 
transformation  is  brought  about  by  means  of  the  epithelium-cells,  as  also 
by  the  vital  activity  of  a  fungus  called  by  Julia  Brinck  Micrococcus 
restUvens.    No  positive  proofs  have  been  presented  to  support  this  view. 

The  view  that  the  transformation  of  the  proteoses  and  peptones  takes 
place  after  they  have  been  taken  up  by  the  mucous  membrane  has  better 
foundation.  According  to  the  observations  of  Hofmeister,*  the  walls 
of  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  are  the  only  parts  of  the  body  in  which 
proteoses  (peptones)  occur  constantly  during  digestion,  and  the  fact  that 
proteoses  (peptones)  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  disappeared  after  a 
time  from  the  excised  But  apparently  still  living  mucous  coat  of  the  stom- 
ach, also  confirm  this. 

This  disappearance  of  proteoses  is  considered  by  Hofmeister  as  a 
transformation  into  ordinary  protein.     For  such  a  transformation  of  pro- 

*  Neumeister,  Sitzungsber.  d.  phys.-med.  Gesellsch.  zu  Wiirzburg,  1889,  and  Zeitschr. 
f.  Biologie,  24;  Shore,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  11;  Salvioli,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.  (Physiol., 
1880,  Suppl.;  Cathcart  and  Leathes,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  38. 

'  See  Chapter  VI,  foot-note  1,  p.  183. 

» V.  Ott,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1883;  Popoff,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  26;  Brinck, 
ibid.,  453. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  6,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  19,  20,  and  22. 
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teoses  in  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach,  Glaessxer  *  has  suggested  new 
experimental  evidence,  while  the  Hofmelhter  school  (Embdex  and  Knoop) 
consider  the  regeneration  of  peptone  into  coag ill  able  prolixin  in  the  intes- 
tine as  not  proved. 

According  to  Hofmeister  the  leucocytes,  which  are  increased  during 
digestion,  play  an  important  part  in  the  transformation  of  the  proteoses 
and  peptones.  They  may  in  the  first  place  take  up  the  proteoses  (pep- 
tones) and  be  the  means  of  transporting  them  to  the  blwxl,  and  secondly 
by  their  growth,  regeneration,  and  increase  may  stand  in  close  relationship 
to  the  transformation  and  assimilation  of  the  bodies*  Heidenhain,  who 
considers  that  the  transformation  of  peptones  into  prot-ein  in  the  mucous 
membrane  is  positively  settled,  does  not  attribute  so  great  an  im^xartance 
to  the  leucoc^^tes  in  the  absorption  of  the  peptones^  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  comparative  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  absorbed  peptones  and  leuco- 
cj^es.  He  considers  it  as  more  probable  that  the  reconversion  of  the 
peptones  into  protein  takes  place  in  the  epithelium  layers.  This  view  is 
further  corroborated  by  the  investigations  of  Shore.- 

On  account  of  the  disco%*ery  of  erepsin  b}^  Cohnhkim,  the  theory  as  to 
the  absorption  of  proteins  has  taken  another  direction.  There  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  to  lean  towards  the  view  that  the  proteoses  and  peptones 
are  split  in  the  intestine,  or  in  the  intestinal  mucosa,  into  simpler  bodies 
\frhich  do  not  give  the  biuret  test  and  from  which  the  proteins  are  regen- 
erated. The  question  whether  the  active  agent  is  erepsin  or  trypsin 
is  only  of  secondary  importance,  as  both  of  these  enzymes  split  the  pro- 
teoses and  peptones  alike. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  the  Hofmeister  school  on  pepsin 
digestion,  and  of  Fischer  and  Abderh.ujdex  on  trj-psin  digestion  (see 
Chapter  II),  the  tlisappearance  of  the  biuret  test  docs  not  indicate  a  com- 
plete cleavage  of  the  proteins  into  amino-acids,  since  peptoids  or  piiily- 
peptides  occur;  consequently  it  is  for  the  present  not  possible  to  say  to  what 
extent  the  proteins  are  broken  down  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  how  far  the 
amino-acids  and  more  complex  atomic  groups  not  gi\dng  the  biuret  reaction 
are  produced.  It  is  just  as  difficuJt  to  state  with  posit iveness,  although 
feeding  experiments  with  this  in  view  have  been  carried  out,  how  far  a 
regeneration  of  protein  from  such  abiuret  peptides  or  from  amino-acids 
is  possible. 

The  possibility  of  keeping  an  animal  for  a  certain  time  in  nitrogenous 
equilibrium  mih  abiuret  digestion  products  was  first  demonstrated  by  Loewi, 
He  fed  dogs  with  an  abiuret  digestion  mixture  of  pancreas  tiasue  and  kept 
them  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  for  more  than  a  month.     HEiVDERSOX 


*  Hofmeister*8  Beitrftge,  L 

'  Hetdenhaiii,  Pfluger^s  Arch..  43;  Shore,  1,  c. 
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and  Dean  were  also  able  in  a  bitch  to  observe  nitrogenous  equilibrium 
for  at  least  a  few  days  by  feeding  the  abiuret  products  of  the  acid  cleavage 
of  meat,  while  Lesser,  on  the  contrary-,  could  not  bring  the  animal  in 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  by  using  fibrin  digested  with  trypsin.  These 
negative  results  not  only  confront  the  positive  results  of  Loewi  but  also 
the  observations  of  Abderhalden  and  Rona,  as  well  as  of  Henriques 
and  Hansen,^  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  mice,  rats,  and  dogs  can  be  kept 
for  at  least  a  cert^  time  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  with  abiuret  digestion 
products  consisting  in  great  part  of  monamino-acids.  Of  special  interest 
is,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  in  the  experiments  of  Abderhalden  and  Rona, 
as  well  as  of  Henriques  and  Hansen,  the  abiuret  products  obtdned  from 
casein  by  pancreatic  digestion  could  protect  the  animal  from  loss  of  nitro- 
gen, while  the  products  obtained  by  acid  hydrolysis  of  casein  or  a  mixture 
of  amino-acidfl  corresponding  to  casein  (Abderhalden  and  Rona)  could 
not  do  this.  Remarkable  is  the  observation  of  Henriques  and  Hansen 
that  the  products  (monamino-acids?)  not  precipitable  by  phosphotungstic 
acid  could  also  cover  the  nitrogen  loss.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  any 
positive  conclusions  from  the  above  experiments  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
animal  body  to  regenerate  proteins  by  synthesis  from  abiuret  digestion 
products.  It  is  just  as  diflScult  to  say  whether  and  to  what  extent  a 
sjTithesis  of  protein  from  the  simple  cleavage  products  takes  place  in  the 
intestinal  wall.  Cathcart  and  Leathes  found  that  when  peptone  or 
end-products  of  pancreatic  digestion  were  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  loop 
the  amount  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  the  blood  not  precipitated  by 
tannic  acid  regularly  increased,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  these  simple 
cleavage  products  were  taken  up  by  the  blood. 

The  extent  of  the  protein  absorption  is  dependent  essentially  upon  the 
kind  of  food  introduced,  since  as  a  rule  the  protein  substances  from  an 
animal  source  are  much  more  completely  absorbed  than  from  a  vegetable 
source.  As  proof  of  this  the  following  observations  are  given:  In  his  experi- 
ments on  the  utilization  of  certain  foods  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  man  Rub- 
ner  found  that  with  an  exclusively  animal  diet,  on  partaking  of  an  average 
of  738-884  grams  of  fried  meat  or  948  grams  of  eggs  per  day,  the  nitrogen 
deficit  with  the  excrement  was  only  2.5-2.8  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in- 
troduced. With  a  strictly  milk  diet  the  results  were  somewhat  unfavorable, 
since  after  partaking  of  4100  grams  of  milk  the  nitrogen  deficit  increased 
to  12  per  cent.  The  conditions  are  quite  different  with  vegetable  food,  as 
shown  by  the  researches  of  Meyer,  Rubnbr,  Hultgren  and  Lander- 
GREN,  who  made  experiments  with  various  kinds  of  rye  bread  and  found 

*  Loewi,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  4S.  See  also  Henderson  and  Dean,  Amer. 
Journ.  of  Physiol.,  9;  Lesser,  Zeitschr.  f,  Biologie,  45;  Abderhalden  and  Bona, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42,  44,  and  47;  Henriques  and  Hansen,  ibid,,  48. 
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that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  through  the  fueces  amounted  to  22-48  per  cent. 
Experiments  with  other  vegetable  foods,  and  also  the  investigations  of 
Schuster,  Cramer,  Meinert,  Mori,i  and  others  on  the  utilization  of  foods 
with  mixed  diets,  have  led  to  similar  results.  With  the  exception  of  rice, 
wheat  bread,  and  certain  very  finely  di\dded  vegetable  fooda^  it  is  found 
in  general  that  the  nitrogen  deficit  hy  the  fjEces  increases  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  vegetable  material  in  the  food. 

The  reason  for  this  is  manifold.  The  large  quantity  of  cellulose  fre- 
quently present  in  vegetable  foods  impedes  the  absorption  of  proteins. 
The  greater  irritation  produced  by  the  vegetable  food  itself  or  by  the  organic 
acids  formed  in  the  fermentation  in  the  intestinal  canal  causes  a  more 
violent  peristalsis,  which  drives  the  contents  of  the  intestine  faster  than 
otherwise  along  the  intestinal  canal*  Another  and  most  important  reason 
is  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  vegetable  protein  substances  seem  to  be 
indigestible. 

In  speaking  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  we  stated  that  after  the 
removal  or  exci^on  of  this  organ,  an  abundant  digestion  and  absorption 
of  proteins  may  take  place.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  learn  how  the 
digestion  and  absorption  of  proteins  go  on  after  the  extirpation  of  the 
second  protein-digesting  organ,  the  pancreas.  In  this  connection  them 
are  the  observations  on  animals  after  complete  or  partial  extirpation  of 
the  gland  by  Minkowski  and  Abelmann,  Sandmeyer^  V.  Harley,  after 
destroying  the  gland  by  Rosenberg,  and  also  in  man  after  closing  the 
pancreatic  duct  by  Harley  and  Dkucher,^  In  all  these  diflerent  cases  such 
discrepant  figures  have  Ix^n  obtained  for  the  utilization  of  the  proteins — 
between  SO  per  cent  after  the  apparently  complete  exclusion  of  pancreatic 
Juice  in  man  (Deucher)  and  18  jDer  cent  after  extirpation  of  the  gland  in 
dogs  (H.1RLEY) — that  one  can  hardly  draw  any  clear  conception  as  to  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  trypsin  digestion  in  the  intestine.  This  is 
not  to  }ye  wondered  at,  iTCcause  one  would  expect  that  in  such  cases  the 
other  digestive  fluids  undergo  ^-ariation,  and  indeed  to  various  degrees  in 
the  dilTerent  cases*  Zunz  and  Mayer  ^  have  also  found  that  in  dogs  (meat 
digestion)  the  tying  of  the  pancreatic  passages  is  essential l}^  compensated 
for  by  an  increased  secretion  of  pepsin  and  other  proteolytic  enzymes,  and 


*  Rubner,  Zeit&chr.  f.  Biologic,  15;  Meyer,  ibid.,  7;  Hultgren  and  Landergren, 
Nord.  med*  Arch.,  21;  Schuster,  m  Voit'a  '' Untcrsuch.  d,  Koat/'  etc,,  142;  Cranier» 
Zeitechr.  f.  physiol.  Chera.,  15;  Meinert,  "Uber  Majsaennahrung/'  Berlin,  1885 j  Kell- 
ner  and  Mori,  Zeitechr.  f,  Biologicj  25, 

'  Abelmann,  "  Uber  die  Ausnutzimg  der  Nahningsstoffe  nach  Pankreaseicstirpa- 
tion"  (Inaug. -Dissert.  Dorpat,  1890),  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  20;  Sandmeyer, 
Zeitflchr,  f.  Biologic,  81;  Rosenberg^  Pfliiger's  Arch,,  70;  Harley,  Jouiu.  of  PathoL 
and  BacterioL,  1895;  Deucher,  Correspond.  Blatt  f.  Schweia,  Aerste,  28, 

*  Mem,  de  I'Acad.  roy.  de  m^ic.  de  Belg.,  18. 
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that  in  this  case  the  demolition  of  the  protein  in  the  stomach  goes  further 
than  in  a  normal  animal. 

The  carbohydrates  are,  it  seems,  chiefly  absorbed  as  monosaccharides. 
Dextrose,  levulose,  and  galactose  are  probably  absorbed  as  such.  The 
two  disaccharides,  saccharose  and  maltose,  ordinarily  undergo  an  invermon 
in  the  intestinal  tract  and  are  converted  into  dextrose  and  levulose.  Lactoee 
b  also,  at  least  in  certain  animals,  inverted  in  the  intestine.  In  other 
mature  animals,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  lactase  formation  is  not  excited  by 
milk  food,  the  sugar  is  not  inverted  or  only  to  a  slight  extent  (Voit  and 
LusK,  Weinland,  PoRTiER,  RoHMANN  and  Nagano),  and  it  probably  is  ab- 
sorbed as  such  in  these  animals  if  it  does  not  undei^go  fermentation,  or,  as 
RoHMANN  and  Nagano  ^  assumed,  if  it  is  not  transformed  in  the  intes- 
tinal mucosa  in  some  unknown  way.  An  absorption  of  non-inverted  car- 
bohydrates is  not  improbable,  and  according  to  Otto  and  v.  Mering  ^  the 
portal  blood  contwns  besides  dextrose  a  dextrin-like  carbohydrate  after 
a  carbohydrate  diet.  A  part  of  the  carbohydrates  b  destroyed  by  fermen- 
tation in  the  intestine,  with  the  formation  of  lactic  and  acetic  acids  and 
other  bodies. 

The  different  varieties  of  sugars  are  absorbed  with  varying  degrees  of 
rapidity,  but  as  a  general  thing  absorption  occius  very  quickly.  This  ab- 
sorption takes  place  more  quickly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine  than  in 
the  lower  part  (Rohmann,  Lannois  and  Lupine,  Rohmann  and  Nagano  3). 
It  b  generally  admitted  that  the  ampler  sugars  are  more  quickly  absorbed 
than  the  disaccharides,  while  the  statements  as  to  the  absorption  of  the 
disaccharides  differ  somewhat  (H6don,  Albertoni,  Waymouth  Reid, 
Rohmann  and  Nagano).  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  lactose  is 
absorbed  more  slowly  than  the  two  other  disaccharides.  According  to 
the  extensive  experiments  of  Rohbiann  and  Nagano,  saccharose  is 
absorbed  more  quickly  than  maltose.  Nagano  *  contends  that  the  pentoses 
are  absorbed  more  slowly  than  hexoses. 

On  the  introduction  of  starch  even  in  very  considerable  quantities  into 
the  intestinal  tract  no  dextrose  passes  into  the  urine,  a  condition  which 
probably  depends  in  thi?  case  upon  the  absorption  and  assimilation  and  the 
slow  saccharification  taking  place  simultaneously.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
large  quantities  of  sugar  are  introduced  at  one  time,  then  an  elimination  of 
sugar  by  the  urine  takes  place,  and  this   elimination   of   sugar  is   called 


*  Voit  and  Lusk,  Zeitechr.  f.  Biologic,  28;   ROhmann  and  Nagano,  Pfluger's  Arch.. 
95,  which  contains  the  references  to  the  literature. 

'  Otto,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  17;   v.  Mering,   Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1877. 
'  Lannois  et  Lupine,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (3),  1;   R5hmann,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  41;   see 
also  foot-note  1. 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  the  absorption  of  sugars,  see  foot-note  1. 
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alimentary  glycosuria.  In  these  cases  the  assimilation  of  the  sugar  and. the 
absorption  do  not  occur  at  the  same  time,  hence  the  liver  and  the  remaning 
organs  do  not  have  the  necessary  time  to  fix  and  utilize  the  sugar.  This 
glycosuria  may  also  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of 
considerable  quantities  of  sugar  forces  this  substance  to  be  absorbed  not 
only  in  the  ordinary  way  through  the  blood-vessels  to  the  liver  (see  below), 
but  also  in  part  by  passing  into  the  blood  circulation  through  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  thus  evading  the  liver. 

That  quantity  of  sugar  to  which  we  must  raise  the  ingested  substance  in 
order  to  produce  an  alimentary  glycosuria  gives,  according  to  Hofmeister,* 
the  assimilation  limit  for  that  same  sugar.  This  limit  is  different  for  various 
kinds  of  sugar;  and  it  also  varies  for  the  same  sugar  not  only  in  different 
animals,  but  also  in  different  members  of  the  same  species,  as  also  in  the 
same  individual  under  different  circumstances.  In  general  it  can  be  said 
that  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  varieties  of  sugar,  such  as  dextrose,  levulose, 
saccharose,  maltose,  and  lactose,  the  assimilation  limit  is  highest  for  dex- 
trose and  lowest  for  lactose.  It  must  be  admitted  that  with  an  over- 
abundant quantity  of  sugars  in  the  intestinal  tract  the  disaccharides  do 
not  have  sufficient  time  for  their  complete  inversion,  and  this  has  been 
directly  shown  by  Rohmann  and  Nagano.  It  is,  therefore,  not  remarkable 
that  also  disaccharides  have  been  found  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  alimentary 
glycosuria.2 

The  investigations  of  Ludwig  and  v.  Merino  and  others  have  expldned 
how  the  sugars  enter  into  the  blood-stream,  namely,  that  they  as  well 
as  other  bodies  soluble  in  water  do  not  ordinarily  pass  over  into  the 
chylous  vessels  in  measurable  quantities,  but  are  chiefly  taken  up  by  the 
blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  villi  and  in  this  way  pass  into  the  mass  of 
the  blood.  These  investigations  have  been  confirmed  by  observations  of 
I.  MuNK  and  Rosenstein  ^  on  human  beings. 

The  reason  why  the  sugars  and  other  soluble  bodies  do  not  pass  over 
into  the  chylous  vessels  in  appreciable  quantity  is,  according  to  Heidex- 
HAix."*  to  be  found  in  the  anatomical  conditions,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
capillaries  close  under  the  layer  of  epithelium.  Ordinarily  these  capillaries 
find  the  necessary-  time  for  the  removal  of  the  water  and  the  solids  dis- 
solved in  it.     But  when  a  large  quantity  of  liquid,  such  as  a  sugar  solution, 

'  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  25  and  26. 

'  For  the  Hteraturc  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  various  kinds  of  sugars  into  the  urine, 
sec  C.  Voit,  I'eber  die  Gl'ykogenbildung,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  28,  and  F.  Voit,  foot-note 
3,  p.  293.  See  also  Blumenthal.  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Assimilationsgrenze  der  Zucker- 
arten,  Inaug.-Dissert.  1903,  Strassburg. 

•  V.  Mering.  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1877;  Munk  and  Rosenstein,  Virchow's 
Arch..  123. 

« Pfluger's  Arch.,  43,  SuppL 
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is  introduced  into  the  intestine  at  once,  this  is  not  possible,  and  in  these 
cases  a  part  of  the  dissolved  bodies  passes  into  the  chylous  vessels  and  the 
thoracic  duct  (Ginsberg  and  Rohmann  ^). 

The  introduction  of  larger  quantities  of  sugar  into  the  intestine  at  one 
time  can  readily  cause  a  disturbance  with  diarrhoeal  evacuations  of  the 
intestine.  If  the  carbohydrate  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  starch,  then 
very  large  quantities  may  be  absorbed  without  causing  any  disturbance, 
and  the  absorption  may  be  very  complete.  Rubner  foimd  the  following: 
On  partaking  508-670  grams  of  carbohydrates,  as  wheat  bread,  per  day 
the  part  not  absorbed  amounted  to  only  0.8-2.6  per  cent.  For  peas,  where 
357-588  grams  were  eaten,  the  loss  was  3.6-7  per  cent,  and  for  potatoes 
(718  grams)  7.6  per  cent.  CoxsTANnNiDi  found  on  partakmg  367-380 
grams  of  carbohydrates,  chiefly  as  potatoes,  a  loss  of  only  0.4-0.7  per  cent. 
In  the  experiments  of  Rubner,  as  also  of  Hultqren  and  Lai^ergren,^ 
with  rye  bread  the  utilization  of  carbohydrates  was  less  complete,  and 
tlie  loss  in  a  few  cases  rose  even  to  10.4-10.9  per  cent.  It  at  least  follows 
from  the  experiments  made  thus  far  that  man  can  absorb  more  than  500 
grams  of  carbohydrates  per  diem  without  difficulty. 

We  generally  consider  the  pancreas  as  the  most  important  organ  in 
the  digestion  and  absorption  of  amylaceous  bodies,  and  it  is  a  question  how 
these  bodies  are  absorbed  after  the  extirpation  of  the  pancreas.  As  on  the 
absorption  of  protems,  so  also  on  the  absorption  of  starch,  the  observations 
have  given  variable  results.  In  certjun  cases  the  absorption  was  not 
impjdred,  while  in  others  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  rather  diminished,  and 
with  dogs  devoid  of  pancreas  it  has  been  found  that  the  absorption  was 
decreased  to  50 percent  of  the  starch  partaken  (Rosenberg,  Cavazzani 3). 

Emulsification  used  to  be  considered  as  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  absorption  of  fats,  and  this  emulsion  occurs  in  the  chyle  on  the  intro- 
duction into  the  intestine  of  not  only  neutral  fats,  but  also  of  fatty  acids. 
The  fatty  acids  do  not  exist  as  such  in  the  emulsified  fat  of  the  chyle.  The 
investigations  of  I.  Munk,  later  confirmed  by  others,  have  shown  that  the 
fatty  acids  undergo  in  great  part  a  synthesis  into  neutral  fats  in  the  walls  of 
the  intestine,  and  are  carried  as  such  by  the  stream  of  chyle  into  the  blood 
This  synthesis  seems  to  take  place  in  the  mucous  membrane  (Moore). 
The  experimental  evidence  thus  far  obtained  for  this  assumption  is  not 
very  conclusive.'* 

*  Ginsberg,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  44;  R6hmann,  ibid.,  41. 

'  Rubner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  15  and  19;  CJonstantinidi,  t5td.,  23;  Hultgren  and 
Landergren,  I.  c. 

'Cavazzani,  Ccntralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  7.  See  foot-note  1,  p.  419;  also  Lombroso, 
Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  8. 

*  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  80.  See  also  v.  Walther,  Arch.,  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol., 
1890;  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  21;  Frank,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  86; 
Moore,  see  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  1,  741;  Frank  and  Hitter,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  47. 
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The  assumption  that  the  fat  is  absorbed  chiefly  as  an  emulsion  is  partly 
based  on  the  abundance  of  emulsified  fat  in  the  chyle  after  feeding  with  fat, 
and  partly  on  the  fact  that  a  fat  emulsion  is  often  found  in  the  intestine 
after  such  food.  As  an  abundant  cleavage  of  neutral  fats  occurs  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  also  as  the  fatty  acids  do  not  occur  in  the  chyle  aa] 
such,  but  as  emalsified  fat  after  a  synthesis  with  glycerine  into  neutral  fats, 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  emulsified  fat  of  the  chyle  originates  from 
an  absorption  of  emulsified  fat  in  the  intestine  or  from  a  subsequent  emul- 
mfication  of  neutral  fats  formed  synthetically.  This  doubt  has  greater 
warrant  in  that  Frank  ^  has  showTi  that  the  fatty-acid  ethyl  ester  is  abun- 
dantly taken  up  by  the  chyle  from  the  intestine,  not  as  such,  but  as  split-off 
fatty  acids  from  which  then  the  neutral  emulsified  fats  of  the  chyle  aie 
formed. 

The  assumption  of  an  absorption  of  fats  as  an  emulsion  contradicts  the 
fact  that  an  emulsion  produced  by  means  of  soaps  is  not  permanent  in  an 
acid  liquid;  hence  we  cannot  consider  as  possible  the  presence  of  an  emul- 
sion in  the  intestine  so  long  as  it  is  acid.  This  difficulty  is  not  too  serious, 
as  the  reaction  is  often  due  to  only  carbonic  acid  and  bicarbaaates  and 
also  as  found  by  Kuhne  and  recently  shown  by  Moore  and  Krumbholz,^ 
the  proteins  have  a  preserving  action  upon  fat  emulsions.  The  older  views 
as  to  fat  absorption  were  that  the  fat  was  absorbed  as  soaps,  soluble  in 
water,  as  well  as  finely  emulsified  fat,  and  this  last  form  was  considered  as 
of  the  greatest  importance.  This  view  has  recently  undergone  essential 
modifications,  due  to  the  work  of  Moore  and  Rockwood,  and  especially 
to  the  extensive  work  of  Pfluger.^ 

MooEE  and  Rockwood  have  shown  the  great  solvent  action  of  the  bile 
for  fatty  acids,  and  on  continuing  these  investigations  further,  Moore  andj 
Parker  have  found  that  the  bile  increases  the  solubility  of  soaps  in  water' 
and  can  prevent  their  gclatinization,  a  fact  which  is  of  greater  importance 
for  the  absorption  of  fats  than  the  solubility  of  the  fatty  acids  in  bile.  The 
quantity  of  lecithin  in  the  bile  is  of  great  importance  for  the  solubility  therein 
of  the  fatty  acids  as  well  as  the  soaps.  According  to  the  above-mentioned 
investigators,  the  absorption  of  fat  from  the  intestine  is  essentially  dependent 
upon  the  solubility  of  the  soaps  and  free  fatty  acids  in  the  bile.  The  neutral 
fats  are  split  and  the  free  fatty  acids  are  in  part  absorbed  dissolved  as  such 
by  the  bile,  and  in  part,  combined  with  alkalies,  forming  soaps.  Neutral 
fats  are  regenerated  from  the  fatty  acids,  and  the  alkali  set  free  from  the 

*  ^t«chr.  f.  Biologie,  Zkl 

*  Kuhne,  Lehrb.  der  physiol.  Chem.,  122;  Moore  and  Krumbhoh,  Joum.  of  Phy-^ 
Biol,  22. 

'  In  regard  to  the  newer  literature  on  fat  absorption,  see  the  works  of  Pfldger, 
Pfluger's  Arch.,  80.  81.  82,  85,  88,  89,  and  J)0,  where  the  work  of  other  investigators  is 
dt«d  and  discussed. 
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soaps  is  secreted  back  ag^  into  the  intestine  and  used  for  the  re-formation 
of  soaps. 

The  importance  of  the  bile,  the  soaps,  and  the  alkali  carbonates  has  been 
closely  studied,  chiefly  in  the  very  thorough  investigations  of  Pfluger. 
He  has  quantitatively  determined  the  solvent  power  of  the  above-men- 
tioned bodies — each  alone  as  well  as  different  mixtures  of  these — ^for  the 
various  fatty  acids,  and  has  closely  studied  the  mode  of  action  of  the  bile. 
From  his  investigations  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  imsplit  fat 
is  absorbed,  that  all  fats,  before  their  absorption,  must  first  be  split  into 
glycerine  and  fatty  acids,  and  that  the  bile,  on  accoimt  of  its  solvent 
power  for  soaps  and  fatty  acids,  is  sufficient  for  the  absorption  of  large 
quantities  of  fat  eaten.  The  object  of  the  formation  of  an  emulsion  is, 
according  to  this  view,  that  the  fat  in  this  condition  forms  such  a  large 
surface  for  the  action  of  the  steapsin  or  the  f atnsplitting  agents. 

The  possibility  Ihat  all  the  fat  must  be  first  split  and  that  no  unsplit 
fat  is  absorbed  is,  according  to  these  researches,  not  to  be  denied.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  author  that  it  is  still  too  early  to  give  a  positive  verdict 
as  to  how  these  conditions  in  the  intestine  are  brought  about  and  the  con- 
clusion must  be  left  for  further  investigations. 

The  next  question  is  whether  all  the  fat  or  the  greater  part  of  the  same 
passes  into  the  blood  through  the  lymphatics  and  the  thoracic  duct. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Walther  and  Frank  ^  on  dogs,  it  seems 
that  only  a  small  part  of  the  fats,  or  at  least  of  the  fatty  acids  fed  passes 
into  the  chylous  vessels;  but  these  observations  can  hardly  be  applied  to 
the  absorption  of  neutral  fats,  or  to  the  absorption  in  man  under  normal 
circumstances.  Munk  and  Rosenstein,^  in  their  investigations  on  a 
girl  with  a  lymph  fistula  found  60  per  cent  of  the  fat  ingested  in  the  chyle, 
and  of  the  total  quantity  of  fat  in  the  chyle  only  4-5  per  cent  existed  as 
soaps.  On  feeding  with  a  foreign  fatty  acid,such  as  erucic  acid,  they 
found  37  per  cent  of  the  introduced  body  as  neutral  fat  in  the  chyle. 

•  The  completeness  with  which  fats  are  absorbed  depends,  under  normal 
conditions,  essentially  upon  the  kind  of  fat.  In  this  regard  it  is  known, 
especially  from  the  investigations  of  Munk  and  Arnschink,*  that  the 
varieties  of  fat  with  high  melting-points,  such  as  mutton-tallow  and  espe- 
cially stearin,  are  not  so  completely  absorbed  as  the  fats  with  low  melting 
points,  such  as  hog-  and  goose-fat,  olive-oil,  etc.  The  kind  of  fat  also  has 
an  influence  upon  the  rapidity  of  absorption,  as  Munk  and  Rosenstein 
found  that  solid  mutton-fat  was  absorbed  more  slowly  than  fluid  lipanin. 
The  extent  of  absorption  in  the  intestinal  tract  is,  under  physiological  con- 

>  Walther,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1900;   Frank,  ibid.,  1892. 

'Virchow's  Arch.,  123. 

•  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  80  and  95;  Amschink,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  26. 
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ditions,  very  considerable,  In  the  case  of  a  dog  investigated  by  Voir  it 
was  found  that  out  of  350  grams  of  fat  (butter)  partaken,  346  granis  were 
absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal ^  and  according  to  the  investigations  of 
RuBNBR  1  the  human  intestine  can  absorb  over  300  grams  of  fat  per  diem- 
The  fat3  are,  according  to  Rubner,  much  more  completely  absorbed  when 
free,  in  the  form  of  butter  or  lard,  than  when  enclosed  in  cell-membranes, 
as  in  bacon. 

Claude  Bernard  showed  long  ago  with  experiments  on  rabbits  in  which 
the  ductus  choledochus  was  made  to  open  into  the  small  intestine  above  the 
pancreatic  duct,  that  after  food  rich  in  fats  the  chylous  vessels  of  the  intes- 
tine above  the  pancreas  passages  were  transparent,  while  below  they  were 
milk-white,  and  also  that  the  bile  alone  cannot  produce  an  absorption  of 
the  emulsified  fat  without  the  pancreatic  juice.  Dastre^  has  performed 
the  reverse  experiment  on  dogs.  He  tied  the  ductus  choledochus  and 
adjusted  a  biliary  fistula  so  that  the  bile  flowed  into  the  intestine  below 
the  mouth  of  the  pancreatic  passages.  On  killing  the  animal  after  a  meal 
rich  in  fat  the  chylous  vessels  were  first  found  milk-white  below  the  dis* 
charge  of  the  biliary  fistula.  From  this  Dastre  draws  the  conclusion 
that  a  combined  action  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  ]uice  is  important  in  the 
absorption  of  fats — a  conclusion  which  stands  in  good  accord  with  the 
experience  of  many  others. 

Through  numerous  observations  of  many  investigators,  such  as  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,  Voit,  Rohmann,  Fh.  Muller,  I,  Munk,^  and  others^  it  has 
been  sliowii  that  the  exclusion  of  the  bile  from  the  intestinal  tract  dimin- 
ishes the  absorption  of  fat  to  such  an  extent  that  only  one  seventh  to. 
about  one  half  of  the  quantity  of  fat  ordinarily  absorbed  undergoes  absorp- 
tion. In  icterus  with  entire  exclusion  of  the  bile,  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  absorption  of  fat  is  noticed.  As  under  normal  conditions,  so  also  in 
the  absence  of  bile  in  the  intestine,  the  lower* melting  parts  of  the  fat  are 
more  completely  absorbed  than  those  which  have  a  high  melting-p<jint. 
L  MuNK  found  in  his  experiments  on  dogs  with  lard  and  mutton-tallow 
that  the  aljsorption  of  the  high-melting  tallow  was  reduced  twice  as  much 
as  the  lard  on  the  exclusion  of  the  bile  from  the  intestine. 

We  aJso  learn  from  the  investigations  of  Rohmann  and  I.  Muxk  that 
in  the  absence  of  bile  the  relationship  betw^een  fatty  acids  and  neutral  fats 
is  changed,  namely,  about  80-90  per  cent  of  the  fat  e^dsting  in  the  faeces 
consists  of  fatty  acid,  while  under  normal  conditions  the  faeces  contain 
1  part  neutral  fat  to  about  2-2J  parts  free  fatty  acids*    It  is  not  possible 


'Voit,  Zeit«chr.  f.  Biologic,  9;   Rubner,  ihi(L,  1«>, 
>  Arch,  de  PhyBiol  (51,  2. 

'  F,  Miitler,  SitzungFber.  der  phys.-med.  Gesellscb,  zu  Wurzburg,  1885;  L  Munk* 
Virchow's  Arch.,  122.     See  also  foot-notea  2  and  3,  p.  406. 
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to  state  how  this  increased  quantity  of  fatty  acids  in  the  fat  of  the  faeces 
is  produced  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  bile  from  the  intestine. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bile  is  of  great  importance  in  the  absorption 
of  fats.  Still  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  rather  considerable  quantities  of 
fat  may  be  absorbed  from  the  intestine  in  the  absence  of  bile.  What  rela- 
tion does  the  pancreatic  juice  bear  to  this  fact? 

Upon  this  point  a  rather  large  number  of  observations  on  animals  have 
been  made  by  Abelmann  and  Minkowski,  Sandmeter,  Harlet,  Rosen- 
berg, HiDON  and  Ville,  and  also  on  man  by  Fr.  Muller  and  Deucher.^ 
In  all  of  these  investigations  a  more  or  less  diminished  absorption  of  fat 
was  observed  after  the  extirpation  or  destruction  of  the  gland,  or  the 
exclusion  of  the  juice  from  the  intestine.  The  results  are  very  diverse 
as  to  the  extent  of  this  diminution,  as  in  certain  cases  no  absorption  of  fat 
was  observed,  while,  in  other  cases,  a  considerable  absorption  was  noted 
in  the  same  class  of  animal  (dog)  and  even  in  the  same  animal.  According 
to  Minkowski  and  Abelmann,  after  the  total  extirpation  of  the  pancreas 
the  fat  of  the  food  introduced  is  not  absorbed  at  all,  with  the  exception  of 
milk,  of  which  28-53  per  cent  of  the  fat  is  absorbed.  Other  investigators 
have  obtained  other  results,  and  Harlet  has  observed  a  case  where  in  a 
d(^  an  absorption  of  only  4  per  cent  of  the  milk-fat,  or,  on  the  complete 
exclusion  of  intestinal  bacteria;  even  no  absorption,  took  place.  The  con- 
ditions may  be  somewhat  different  in  the  different  cases;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  absence  of  pancreatic  juice  from  the  intestine  essentially  affects 
the  fat  absorption.  It  is  also  just  as  certjun  that  the  absorption  of  fat  is 
most  abundant  in  the  simultaneous  presence  of  bile  as  well  as  pancreatic 
juice  in  the  intestine.  A  little  fat  may  still  be  absorbed  even  in  the  absence 
of  these  two  fluids,  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  HAdon  and  Villb 
and  Cunningham.2 

The  reason  for  the  fact  that  the  fat  absorption  is  diminished  in  the 
absence  of  bile  from  the  intestine  must  be  sought  for  in  the  above-mentioned 
r61e  of  this  fluid.  It  is  more  difficult  to  state  why  the  absence  of  pan- 
creatic juice  causes  a  reduction  in  the  absorption  of  fat.  The  most  natural 
view  is  that  the  neutral  fats  are  here  less  completely  split,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case,  because  the  non-absorbed  fat  of  the  faeces  consists, 
on  the  exclusion  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  (Minkowski  and  Abelmann, 
Harley,  H&)0N  and  Ville,  Deucher),  chiefly  of  free  fatty  acids.  A 
still  unknown  change  caused  by  gastric  lipase  or  by  micro-organisms  or 
otherwise  may  produce  a  cleavage  of  the  fat  in  these  cases.    The  imperfect 

>  Miiller,  "Unters.  uber  den  Icterus,"  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  12;  H^on  and  Ville, 
Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  9;  Harley,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  18,  Joum.  of  Pathol,  and  Bacteriol., 
1895,  and  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc,  61.  In  regard  to  the  other  authora  see  foot-note  2, 
p.  418. 

'  H^on  and  Ville,  1.  c;  Cunningham,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  23. 
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fat  absorption  after  the  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  can  possibly  be  explained 
by  the  removal  of  a  considerable  part,  of  the  alkalies  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  emulsion  and  for  the  solution  of  the  fatty  acids,  but  as 
Sandmeyeh  found  in  dogs  deprived  of  their  pancreas  that  the  fat  absorpt  ion 
was  raised  by  giving  chopped  pancreas  with  the  fat,  this  can  hardly  be 
a  sufficient  explanation. 

The  soluble  salts  are  also  absorbed  with  the  water*    The  proteins, 
which  can  dissolve  a  considerable  quantity  of  salts,  such  as  earthy  pho9*| 
phates  which  are  othenvnse  insoluble  in  alkaline  water,  are  of  great  impor-^ 
tance  in  the  absorption  of  such  salta 

The  soluble  constituents  of  the  digestive  secretions  may,  like  other 
dissolved  bodies,  be  absorbed,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  passage  of  pepsin 
into  urhie;  the  enzymes  may  also  Ije  absorbed.  The  occurrence  of  uro- 
bilin in  urine  attests  the  absorption  of  the  bile-constituents  under  physio- 
logical conditions  despite  the  fact  that  the  octnirrence  of  very  small  traces 
of  bile-acids  in  the  urine  is  disputed.  The  absorption  of  bile-acids  by  the 
intestine  seems  to  be  positi\^ly  proved  by  other  obser%'ations.  Ta^ 
PEiNER '  introduced  a  solution  of  bile-salts  of  a  knowTi  concentration  hito 
an  intestinal  knot  and  after  a  time  investigated  the  contents.  He  found 
that  in  the  jejunum  and  the  ileum,  but  not  in  the  duodenum,  an  absorptioaj 
of  bile-acids  took  place,  and  further  that  of  the  t%vo  bile-acids  only  the 
glycocholic  acid  was  absorbed  in  the  jejunum.  Fiuther,  Schiff  long  ago 
expressed  the  opinion  that  bile  undergoes  an  intermediate  circulation,  in 
such  wise  that  it  is  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  then  carried  to  the  liver 
by  the  blood,  and  lastly  eliminated  from  the  hkHxl  by  this  organ.  Although 
this  \iew  has  met  with  some  opposition,  still  its  correctness  seems  to  be 
established  l>y  the  researches  of  various  investigators,  and  more  recently 
by  Pkevost  and  Binet,  and  specially  by  Stadelmann  and  his  pupils.^ 
After  the  introduction  of  foreign  bile  into  the  intestine  of  an  animal  the 
foreign  bile-acids  appear  again  in  the  secreted  bile. 

How  does  the  removal  of  lai^  portions  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
intestine  affect  absorption?  Harley3  has  been  able  to  perform  a  partial 
extirpation  of  the  large  intestine  and  in  another  instance  a  complete  extir- 
pation. This  last  condition  hicreased  the  fan^os  considerably,  especially 
because  of  the  large  increase  in  the  water  (fivefold).  Fats  and  carbohy- 
drates were  absorbed  just  as  completely  as  in  the  normal.  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  proteins,  on  the  contrarv^,  was  reduced  to  only  84  per  cent  as 
compared  to  93-98  per  cent  in  normal  dogs.     After  extirpation  the  faeces 


*  Wien.  SitzimgBber.,   77- 

*Schiflf,  Pflyger's  Arch.,  3;   Prevost  and  Binet^  Compt    rend.,  106;   Stadelmann, 
s  foot-note  1 .  p,  309. 

•  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.,  64, 
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sometimes  did  not  contain  any  urobilin  or  only  traces  thereof,  while  bile- 
pigments  existed  in  large  amounts. 

Erlanger  and  Hewlett  *  found  that  dogs,  from  which  70-83  per  cent 
of  the  total  length  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  had  been  removed,  could  be 
kept  alive  Uke  other  animals  if  only  the  food  was  not  too  rich  in  fat.  When 
the  food  contained  large  amoimts  of  fat  then  25  per  cent  was  evacuated 
by  the  faeces  as  compared  to  4-5  per  cent  in  the  normal  animal.  Under 
these  same  conditions  the  amount  of  nitrc^n  in  the  fseces  was  increased 
to  twice  the  normal   amount. 

After  the  exclusion  of  the  colon  in  rabbits,  Bergmann  and  Hultgren  ^ 
could  iSnd  no  definite  action  upon  the  availability  of  the  cellulose  and 
also  no  diminution  in  the  utility  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  food  could 
be  observed.  Zuntz  and  Ustj anzew  3  also  found  that  the  removal  of  the 
csecum  had  no  influence  on  the  utilization  of  nitrogen;  but  in  regard  to 
other  points  they  arrived  at  different  results.  They  found,  namely,  that 
the  caecum  of  the  rodent  is  of  great  importance  for  the  digestion  of  crude 
fibre  and  the  pentosanes.  On  feeding  hay  and  wheat  to  rabbits  after  the 
removal  of  the  caecum,  the  digestion  coeflScient  for  crude  fibre  fell  from 
42.8  to  23.4-18.7  per  cent  and  for  pentosanes  from  50  to  40-28.7  per  cent. 

The  question  as  to  the  forces  which  are  active  in  the  intestine  during 
absorption  has  not  been  answered.  It  is  certain  that  thus  far  the  laws  of 
diffusion  and  osmosis  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  absorption,  although 
the  views  are  disputed.  With  all  these  facts  in  view,  and  as  it  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  book  to  enter  more  in  detail  upon  the  numerous  inves- 
tigations on  this  subject,  we  must  refer  to  larger  works*  and  to  text-books 
on  physiology  for  further  information. 


*  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  6. 
'Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  14. 

*  Verhandl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch.  zu  Berlin,  1904-1905. 

*  See  H6ber,  Physikalische  Chemie  der  Zelle,  Leipzig,  1906,  and  I.  Munk,  Ei^b. 
nisse  der  Physiologie,  I,  Abt.  1;  Hamburger,  Osmotischer  Druck  und  Ionenlehre« 
Bd.  2,  Wiesbaden,  1904. 


CHAPTER  X. 
TISSUES  OF  THE  CONNECTIVE  SUBSTANCE. 

I.    The  Connective  Tissues. 

The  form-elements  of  the  typical  connective  tissues  are  cells  of  various 
kinds,  of  a  not  very  well-known  chemical  composition,  and  gelatine-yielding 
fibrils,  which,  like  the  cells,  are  imbedded  in  an  interstitial  or  intercellular 
substance.  The  fibrils  consist  of  collagen.  The  interstitial  substance  con- 
tains chiefly  mucoid  (fendonrmvcoid),  besides  serglobuiin  and  seralbumin^ 
which  occur  in  the  parenchymatous  fluid  (Loebisch  *). 

The  connective  tissue  also  often  contains  fibres  or  formations  consisting 
of  dastin,  sometimes  in  such  great  quantities  that  the  connective  tissue 
is  transformed  into  elastic  tissue.  A  third  variety  of  fibres,  the  reticular 
fibres,  also  occurs,  and  according  to  Siegfried  these  consist  of  reticulin. 

If  finely  divided  tendons  are  extracted  in  cold  water  or  NaCl  solutions, 
the  protein  bodies  soluble  in  the  nutritive  fluid  in  addition  to  a  little  mucoid 
are  dissolved.  If  the  residue  is  extracted  with  half-saturated  lime-water, 
then  the  mucoid  is  dissolved  and  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtered 
extract  by  adding  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The  extracted  residue  con- 
tains the  fibrils  of  the  connective  tissue  together  with  the  cells  and  the 
elastic  substance. 

The  so-called  tendon  mucin  is  not  true  mucin,  but  a  mucoid,  which, 
as  first  shown  by  Levexe  and  then  by  Cutter  and  Gies,  contains  a  part  of 
its  sulphur  as  an  acid  related  to  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid.  These  mucoids, 
which  according  to  Cutter  and  Gies  are  mixtures  of  se\'eral  glucoproteids, 
contain  2.2-2.33  per  cent  sulphur,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  of  Chitten- 
den and  Gies,  as  well  as  those  of  Cutter  and  Gies.  The  quantity  of 
sulphur  split  off  as  sulphuric  acid  was  1.33-1.62  per  cent  (Cutter  and 
Gies  2). 

The  fibrils  of  the  connective  tissue  are  clastic  and  swell  slightly  in  water, 
somewhat  more  in  dilute  alkalies  or  in  acetic  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  shrink  by  the  action  of  certain  metallic  salts,  such  as  ferrous  sulphate 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10. 

'  Levene,  ibid.,  31  and  31);  Cutter  and  Gies,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  6;  Chittenden 
and  Gies,  Joum.  of  cxp.  Med.,  1. 
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or  mercuric  chloride,  and  tannic  acid,  which  form  insoluble  compounds 
with  the  collagen.  Among  these  compounds,  which  prevent  putrefaction 
of  the  collagen,  that  with  tannic  acid  has  been  found  of  the  greatest  tech- 
nical importance  in  the  preparation  of  leather.  In  regard  to  the  collagens, 
gelatines,  elastins,  and  reticulins,  see  pages  75  to  81. 

The  tissues  described  under  the  names  muc<m8  or  gelatinous  tissuss  are 
characterized  more  by  their  physical  than  by  their  chemical  properties  and 
have  been  but  little  studied.  This  much,  however,  is  known,  that  the 
mucous  or  gelatinous  tissues  contain,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  as  in  the 
acalephae,  no  mucin. 

The  xunbilical  cord  is  the  most  accessible  material  for  the  investigation 
of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  gelatinous  tissues.  The  mucin  occurring 
therein  has  been  described  on  page  67.  C.  Th.  Morneb^  has  foimd  a 
mucoid  in  the  vitreous  hxunor  which  contains  12.27  per  cent  nitrogen  and 
1.19  per  cent  sulphur. 

Young  connective  tissue  is  richer  in  mucoid  than  old.  Halliburton  ^ 
found  an  average  of  7.66  p.  m.  mucoid  in  the  skin  of  very  young  children 
and  only  3.85  p.  m.  in  the  skin  of  adults.  In  so-called  myxoedema,  in 
which  a  re-formation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  skin  takes  place,  the 
quantity  of  mucoid  is  also  increased. 

The  connective  tissue  and  also  the  elastic  tissue  are  richer  in  water  and 
poorer  in  solids  in  young  animals  as  compared  with  full-grown  animals.  This 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  analyses  of  the  Achilles  tendon  (Buerger 
and  GiEs)  and  of  the  ligaraentura  nuchae  (Vandegrift  and  Gies  3). 


Achilles  tendon. 

Ligament. 

Calf. 

Ox. 

Calf. 

Ox. 

Water 

.   675.1  p.m. 

628.7  p.m. 

651.0  p.m. 

575 . 7  p.  m, 

Solids 

,  .   324.9    '* 

371.3     " 

394.0    '* 

424.3     '* 

Organic  bodies . . . . 

.   318.4    '' 

366.6     " 

342.4    " 

419.6     '* 

Inorganic  bodies  .  . 

..       6.1    " 

4.7     '* 

6.6    *' 

4.7     " 

Fat 

10.4     *' 

It 

11.2     " 

Proteid 

2  2'* 

6.16  '* 

Mucoid 

12.83  " 

5.25  " 

Elastin 

16.33  *' 

316.70  " 

Collagen 

315.88  '* 

72.30  " 

Extractives,  etc  . . . 

8.96  '* 

7.99  " 

In  regard  to  the  mineral  bodies  it  must  be  remarked  that  according  to 
the  determinations  of  H.  Schulz^  the  connective  tissue  is  rich  in  silicic 
acid.  The  greatest  amount  was  found  by  him  in  the  crystalline  lens  of 
the  ox,  namely,  0.5814  gram  per  kilo  of  dried  substance.    In  man  he  found 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18,  250. 

'  Mucin  in  Myxoedema:  Further  Analyses.  King's  College  Collected  Papers  No.  1, 
1893. 

'  Buerger  and  Gies,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  6;  Vandegrift  and  Gies,  ibid,,  & 
*Pfluger'8  Arch.,  84  and  89. 
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0.0637  gram  in  the  tendons,  0,1064  gram  in  the  fascia,  and  0.244  gram  in 
Wharton^s  jelly  for  every  kilo  of  dried  substance.  The  quantity  of  silicic 
aeid  is  higher  in  the  young  than  in  the  old;  in  man  it  is  highest  in  the 
embryonic  connective  tissue  of  the  umbilical  cord.  In  the  last-named 
substance  Schulz  found  also  0.4(13  gram  Fe203,  0.693  gram  MgO,  3.297 
grams  CaO,  and  3.794  grams  P2O5  for  every  kilo  of  dried  substance. 


n.    Cartilage. 

Cartilaginous  tissue  consists  of  cells  and  an  original  hyaline  matrix, 
which,  however,  may  become  changed  in  such  wise  that  there  appears  in  it 
a  network  of  elastic  fibres  or  connective-tissue  fibrils. 

Those  cells  that  offer  great  resistance  to  the  action  of  alkalies  and 
acids  have  not  been  carefully  studied.  According  to  former  views,  the 
matrix  was  considered  £us  consisting  of  a  body  analogous  to  collagen, 
so-called  ckorvdrigen.  The  recent  investigations  of  Morochowetz  and 
others,  but  especially  those  of  C.  Morner,i  have  shown  that  the  matrix  of 
the  cartilage  consists  of  a  mixture  of  collagen  with  other  bodies. 

The  tracheal,  thyroideal,  cricoidal,  and  ar>i:enoidal  cartilages  of  fulK 
grown  cattle  contain,  according  to  Morner,  four  constituents  in  the  matrix^ 
namely,  chmidromiicoid,  chondroiiln-sidphunc  acid,  collagen^  and  an  albti- 
minoid, 

Chondromucoid.  This  body,  according  to  Morner,  has  the  composi- 
tion C  47.30,  H  0.42,  N  12.58.  8  2.42,  O  31.28  per  cent.  Sulphur  is  in  part 
loosely  combined  and  may  be  split  off  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  and  a  part 
separates  as  sulphuric  acid  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Chondro- 
mucoid is  decomposed  by  diluto  alkalies  and  yields  alkali  albuminate, 
peptone  substances,  eh  ondroit  in -sulphuric  acid,  alkali  sulphides,  and 
some  alkali  sulphates.  On  boiling  with  acids  it  yields  aeid  albimiinate, 
peptone  substances,  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  and  on  account  of  the 
further  decomposition  of  this  last  body,  sulphuric  acid  and  a  reducing 
substanw  are  fonned, 

Chondromucoid  is  a  white,  amorphous,  acid-reacting  powder  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  ea.sily  on  the  addition  of  a  little  alkali. 
This  solution  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  in  great  excess  and  by  small 
quantities  of  mineral  acids.  Tlie  precipitation  may  be  retarded  by  neutral 
iltfl  or  by  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  containing  NaCl  and 
-acidified  w^ith  HCl  is  not  precipitated  by  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Precipi* 
tants  for  chondromucoid  are  alum,  ferric  chloride,  sugar  of  lead,  or  basic 
lead  acetate.    Chondromucoid  is  not  precipitat>ed  by  tannic  acid,  and  it 


'  MoTocliowetz,  Verhandl.  d,  naturh.  raed.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg,  1,  Heft  5;  Mdmer, 
Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  1. 
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may  by  its  presence  prevent  the  precipitation  of  gelatine  by  this  acid.  It 
gives  the  usual  color  reactions  for  proteins,  namely,  with  nitric  acid,  with 
copper  sulphate  and  alkali,  with  Millon's  and  -iVdamkiewicz's  reagents. 

Chondroitin-sulphuric  Add,  chondroitic  acid.  This  acid,  which  was 
first  prepared  pure  from  cartilage  by  G.  Morneb  and  identified  by  him  as 
an  ethereal  sulphuric  acid,  occurs,  according  to  MdRNER,  in  all  varie- 
ties of  cartilage  and  also  in  the  tunica  intima  of  the  aorta  and  as  traces 
in  the  bone  substance.  K.  M5rner  has  also  foimd  it  in  the  ox-kidney 
and  in  hxmian  mine  as  a  regular  constituent.  According  to  Krawkow, 
who  found  it  in  the  cervical  ligament  of  the  ox,  it  combines  with  proteid, 
forming  amyloid  (see  page  69),  which  explains  the  occurrence  of  this  body 
in  amyloid-degenerated  livers,  as  observed  by  Oddi.^  The  identity  of  the 
ethereal  sulphuric  acid  occurring  in  liver  amyloid  with  chondroitin-sul- 
phiuic  acid  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  clear,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Mon6ry.  According  to  Levene,^  the  glucothionic  acid  which  is  prepared 
from  tendon  mucoid  and  which  gives  the  orcin  reaction  for  glucuronic  acid, 
and  yields  furfurol  on  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  not  identical 
with  the  chondroitin-sulphiuic  acid,  but  is  probably  related  thereto. 

Chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  has  the  formula  Ci8H27NSOi7,  according  to 
Schmiedeberg.3  As  primary  products  this  acid  yields  on  cleavage  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  nitrogenous  substance,  chondroUinj  according  to  the  following 
equation: 

C18H27NSO17  +H20  =  H2S04  +  Ci8H27NOi4. 

Chondroitin,  which  is  similar  to  gum  arable  and  which  is  a  monobasic  acid, 
yields  acetic  acid  and  a  new  nitrogenous  substance,  chondrosin,  as  cleavage 
products,  on  decomposition  with  dilute  mineral  acids: 

C18H27NO14 + 3H2O = 3C2H4O2 + C12H21NO11 . 

Chondrosin,  which  is  also  a  gummy  substance  soluble  in  water,  is  a  mono- 
basic acid  and  reduces  copper  oxide  in  alkaline  solution  even  more  strongly 
than  dextrose.  It  is  dextrogyrate  and  represents  the  reducing  substance 
obtdned  by  previous  investigators  in  an  impure  form  on  boiling  cartilage 
with  an  acid.  The  products  obtained  on  decomposing  chondrosin  with 
barium  hydrate  tend  to  show,  according  to  Schmiedeberg,  that  chondro- 
sin contains  the  atomic  groups  of  glucuronic  acid  and  glucosamine.  This 
assumption  does  not  seem  to  have  sufficient  foundation.  According  to 
Ogler  and  Neuberg,^  chondrosin  does  not  give  the  orcin  test  nor  does 

*  C.  M6mer,  1.  c,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  20  and  23;   K.  M6mer,  Skand. 
Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  6;  Krawkow,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  40;  Oddi,  ibid.,  88. 
'  Mon^ry,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  bioL,  54;  Levene,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  39. 
» Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  28. 
♦Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37. 
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it  yield  furf uroL  It  contians  neither  glucuronic  acid  nor  glucosamine,  and 
on  cleavage  with  bar^i^a  it  yields,  besides  a  carbohydrate  complex  which 
has  not  been  studied;  an  oxyamino-acid  having  the  formula  C5H13O6N; 
also  a  hexosamine  acid  or  tetraoxyaminocaproic  acid. 

Chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  appears  as  a  white  amorphous  powder, 
which  dissolves  ver>^  easily  in  water,  forming  an  acid  solution  and,  when 
Bufhciently  concentrated,  a  sticky  liquid  similar  to  a  solution  of  gum  arable. 
Nearly  all  of  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  The  neutralized  solution  b 
precipitated  by  tin  chloride,  basic  lead  acetate,  neutral  ferric  chloride, 
and  by  alcohol  in  the  presence  of  a  little  neutral  salt.  The  solution,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  tannic  acid,  potassium 
il  ferrocyanide  and  acid,  sugar  of  lead,  mercuric  chloride,  or  silver  nitrate. 
Acidified  solutions  of  alkali  chondroitin-sulphates  cause  a  precipitation 
when  added  to  solutions  of  gelatine  or  proteid. 

Chondromucoid  and  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  may  be  prepared,  accord- 
ing to  MoRNER,  by  extracting  finely  cut  cartilage  with  water,  which  dis- 
solves the  preformed  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  besides  some  chondro- 
mucoid. In  this  water>'  extract,  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  prevents 
the  precipitation  of  the  chondromucoid  by  means  of  an  acid.  If  2-4  p.  m. 
HCl  is  ailded  to  this  water>'  extract  and  warmed  on  the  water-bath,  the 
chondromucoid  gradually  sejDarates,  while  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid 
and  the  rest  of  the  chondromucoid  remain  in  the  filtrate.  If  the  cartilage, 
which  has  been  lixiviated  with  water,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  is 
extracted  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  2-3  p.  m.  until  the  collagen  is  con- 
verted i^nto  gelatine  and  dissolved,  the  remmning  chondromucoid  may  be 
removed  from  the  insoluble  residue  by  dilute  alkali  and  precipitated  from 
the  alkaline  extract  by  an  acid.  It  may  \ye  purified  by  repeated  solution 
in  water  uith  the  md  of  a  little  alkali,  and  prt*cipitation  with  an  acid,  and 
then  finally  by  extraction  witli  alcoliol  and  ether. 

The  pre-existing  chondroitin-suipliuric  acid,  or  that  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  chondromucoid.  is  ol^tained  by  lixiviating  the  cartilage 
with  a  5  per  cent  caustic-alkali  solution.  The  alkali  albuminate  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  chondromucoid  can  be  removed  from  the 
solution  by  neutralization,  then  the  peptone  precipitated  by  tannic  acid, 
the  excess  of  this  acid  removed  with  sugar  of  lead,  and  the  lead  separated 
from  the  filtrate  by  H2S,  If  further  purification  is  necessar>\  the  acid  is 
precipitated  with  alcohol,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  water,  this  solution 
dialyzed  and  precipitated  a^ain  with  alcohol,^ — this  solution  in  water  and 
precipitation  with  alcohol  Ijeing  repeated  a  few  times, — and  lastly  the  acid 
is  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether, 

ScHMiEDEBERG  prepared  the  acid  from  the  septum  narium  of  the  pig 
according  to  the  followiner  method:  The  finely  divided  cartilage  is  first 
exposed  to  artificial  peptic  digestion,  then  carefully  washed  with  water 
and  the  insoluble  residue  treated  with  2-3  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  cloudy  liquid  containing  hydrochloric  acid  is  precipitated  with  alcohol 
(about  J  voL)  and  the  clear  filtrate  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  and 
some  ether.    The  precipitate,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  combination  or  a 
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mixture  of  chondroitin-eulphuric  acid  and  gelatine  peptone  (peptochondrin), 
is  first  washed  with  alcohol  and  then  with  water.  It  is  then  dissolved  in 
alkaline  water  and  the  basic  alkali  compound  precipitated  from  this 
solution  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  whereby  the  gelatine-peptone  alkali 
remains  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  punfied  by  repeated  solution  in 
alkaline  water  and  precipitated  by  alcohol.  To  obtain  chondroitin-sul- 
phuric  acid  entirely  free  from  chondroitin  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
prepare  the  potassium-copper  compound  of  the  acid  from  the  alkaline 
solution  by  the  alternate  addition  of  copper  acetate  and  caustic  potash 
and  precipitation  with  alcohol.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  original 
article  for  more  details  and  also  for  Oddi's  method. 

The  collagen  of  the  cartilage  gives,  according  to  Mobner,  a  gelatine  which 
contains  only  16.4  per  cent  N  and  which  can  hardly  be  considered  identical 
with  ordinary  gelatine. 

In  the  above-mentioned  cartilages  of  full-grown  animals  the  chondroitin- 
sulphuric  acid  and  chondromucoid,  perhaps  also  the  collagen,  are  found 
surrounding  the  cells  as  round  balls  or  lumps.  These  balls  (MSrneb's 
chondrin-baUs),  which  give  a  blue  color  with  methyl-violet,  lie  in  the  meshes 
of  a  trabecular  structure,  which  is  colored  when  brought  in  contact  with 
tropseolin. 

The  albuminoid  is  a  nitrogenized  body  which  contains  loosely  com- 
bined sulphur.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  acids  and  alkalies  and 
resembles  keratin  in  many  respects,  but  differs  from  it  by  being  soluble 
in  gastric  juice.  In  other  respects  it  is  more  similar  to  elastin,  but  differs 
from,  this  substance  by  containing  sulphur.  This  albuminoid  gives  the 
color  reactions  of  the  protein  bodies. 

The  preparation  of  cartilage  gelatine  and  the  albuminoid  may  be  per- 
formed according  to  the  following  method  of  Morner:  First  remove  the 
chondromucoid  and  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  by  extraction  with  dilute 
caustic  potash  (0.2-0.5  per  cent),  remove  the  alkali  from  the  remwiing 
cartilage  by  water,  and  then  boil  with  water  in  a  Pawn's  digester.  The 
collagen  passes  into  solution  as  gelatine,  while  the  albuminoid  remains 
undissolved  (contaminated  by  the  cartilage-cells).  The  gelatine  may  be 
purified  by  precipitating  with  sodium  sulphate,  which  must  be  added  to 
saturation  in  the  faintly  acidified  solution,  redissolving  the  precipitate  in 
water,  dialyzing  well,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol. 

According  to  Morner,  no  albuminoid  is  found  in  young  cartilage,  but 
only  the  three  first-mentioned  constituents.  Nevertheless  the  young  carti- 
lage contains  about  the  same  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  substances 
as  the  old.  The  cartilage  of  the  ray  {Raja  batis  Lin.),  which  has  been 
investigated  by  Lonxberg,^  contains  no  albuminoid  and  only  a  little 
chondromucoid,  but  a  large  proportion  of  chondroitin-sulphmic  acid  and 
collagen. 

>  Maly's  Jahresber.,  19,  325. 
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According  to  Pfluger  and  Handel,'  glycogen  occurs  to  a  slight  extent 
in  all  matrices^  and  of  these  it  is  richest  in  the  cartilage.  Tendons,  liga* 
mentum  imehse,  and  cartilage  of  the  ox  contained  0.06,  0.07,  and  2,17  p.  m. 
glycogen  respectively  (Handel). 

Hoppe-Seyler  found  in  fresh  human  rib-cartilage  676*7  p»  m.  water, 
30 L3  p.  m.  organic  and  22  p.  m.  inorganic  substance,  and  in  the  cartilage 
of  the  knee-joint  735*9  p.  m.  water,  248,7  p.  m.  organic  and  15.4  p.  m. 
inorganic  substance.  Pickabdt  found  4<)2-574  p.  ra.  water  and  72.86  p.  m. 
ash  (no  iron)  in  the  larj^iigeal  cartilage  of  oxen.  The  ash  of  cartilage  con- 
tains considerable  amounts  (even  800  p.  ra.)  of  alkali  sulphate,  which 
probably  does  not  exbt  originally  as  such,  but  is  produced  in  great  part  by 
the  incineration  of  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  and  the  chondroniucoid. 
The  analyses  of  the  ash  of  cartilage  therefore  cannot  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  existing  in  this  substance.  The  cartilage 
is  richest  in  sodium  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  according  to  Bunge* 
the  amount  of  Na  and  CI  is  greatest  in  young  animals.  In  1000  parts  of 
cartilage  dried  at  120°  C,  Bunge  found  91.2G  parts  NaaO  in  the  shark,  33.98 
in  the  ox  embrj^o,  32.45  in  a  fourteen-day-old  calf,  and  26.4  in  a  ten-weeks- 
old  calf. 

The  Cornea,  The  corneal  tissue,  which  is  considered  by  many  investi* 
gators  to  be  related  to  cartilage  in  a  chemical  sensCi  contains  traces  of 
proteid  and  a  collagen  as  chief  constituent,  which  C.  Morxer^  claims 
contains  16.95  per  cent  N.  According  to  him  it  also  contains  a  mucoid 
which  has  the  composition  C  50.16,  H  6.97,  N  12.79,  and  S  2.07  per  cent. 
On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acid  this  mucoid  yields  a  reducing  sul>- 
stance.  The  globulins  found  by  other  investigators  in  the  cornea  are  not 
derived  from  the  matrix,  according  to  Morner,  but  from  the  layer  of 
epithelium.  According  to  Morxer,  Drscemet's  membrane  consists  of 
membmnin  (page  69),  which  contains  14.77  per  cent  N  and  0.90  per  cent  S. 

In  the  cornea  of  oxen  His  *  found  758.3  p.  m.  water,  203.8  p.  m.  gelatine- 
forming  substance,  28.4  p.  m.  other  organic  substance^  besides  8.1  p,  nj. 
soluble  and  LI  p.  m.  insoluble  salts. 


III.    Bone. 

The  bony  structure  proper,  when  free  from  other  formations  occurring 
in  bones,  such  as  marrow,  nerves,  and  blood-%'essels,  consists  of  cells  and  a 
matrix. 

'  Pflnger's  Ardi..  1*2;   Hiindel,  ibid, 

*  Hoppe-Scyler*  cit^  from  KOlljiie's  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol  Chem.,  387;  Pickardt, 
Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  0,  735;  Bunge,  Zeitscbr.  f.  phynioL  Chem.,  28. 

*  Zeitachr,  f.  physiol  Chem.,  IS. 

*  Cited  from  Gunigee,  Physiol  Chem.»  1880,  451. 
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The  cells  have  not  been  closely  studied  m  regard  to  their  chemical  con- 
stitution. On  boiling  with  water  they  yield  no  gelatine.  They  contain  no 
keratin,  which  is  not  usually  present  in  the  bony  structure  (Herbert 
Smith  ^). 

The  matrix  of  the  bony  structure  contains  two  chief  constituents, 
namely,  an  organic  substance,  and  the  so-called  bane-earthsj  lime-salts, 
enclosed  in  or  combined  with  it.  If  bones  are  treated  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  lime-salts  are  dissolved  and 
the  oiganic  substance  remains  as  an  elastic  mass,  preserving  the  shape 
of  the  bone. 

The  organic  matrix  consists  chiefly  of  ossein,  which  b  generally  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  the  collagen  of  the  connective  tissue.  It  also 
contains,  as  Hawk  and  Gies  ^  have  shown,  mucoid  and  albuminoid.  After 
the  removal  of  the  lime-salts  by  hydrochloric  acid  of  2-5  p.  m.  these  experi- 
menters were  able  to  extract  the  mucoid  by  one-half  saturated  lime-water 
and  to  precipitate  it  with  2  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid.  After  the  removal 
of  the  osseomucoid  and  collagen  (by  boiling  with  water)  they  obtmned 
the  albuminoid  as  an  insoluble  residue. 

The  osseomucoid  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  yielded  a  reducing 
substance  and  sulphuric  acid,  1.11  per  cent  sulphur  appearing  in  this 
form.  The  osseomucoid  stands  close  to  the  chondro-  and  tendon  mucoid 
in  elementary  composition,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  analyses: 

o 
31 .40  (Hawk  and  Gies) 
31.28  (C.  M6RNBR) 
30.60  (Chittenden  and  Gies) 
28.01  (C.  M6RNBR) 

The  osseoalbuminoid  is  insoluble  in  2  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  5  p.  m. 
Na2C08,  but  (Ussolves  in  10  per  cent  KOH  with  the  formation  of  albumin- 
ates.   The  compoation  of  chondro-  and  osseoalbuminoid  is  as  follows: 

c 

Osseoalbuminoid 60 .  16 

Cbondroalbuminoid 50. 46 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  bony  structure,  the  so-called  bone" 
earthSf  which  after  the  complete  calcination  of  the  organic  substance 
remain  as  a  white,  brittle  mass,  consist  chiefly  of  calcium  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  also  contain  carbonic  acid  and,  in  smaller  amounts,  magnesium, 
chlorine,  and  fluorine.  Alkali  sulphate  and  iron,  which  have  been  found 
in  bone-ash,  do  not  seem  to  belong  exactly  to  the  bony  substance,  but  to 
the  nutritive  fluids  or  to  the  other  constituents  of  bones.    The  traces  of 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  19.  '  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  5  and  7. 
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sulphate  occurring  in  the  bone-ash  are  derived,  according  to  Mobner,^ 
from  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid.  According  to  Gabbiel,  potassium 
and  sodium  are  essential  constituents  of  bone-earth,  and  this  has  been 
substantiated  by  Aron.^ 

The  opinions  of  investigators  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  mineral  bodies  of  the  bony  structure  are  combined  with  each  other. 
Chlorine  is  present  in  the  same  form  as  in  apatite  (CaCl2,3Ca3P2QB).  If 
we  eliminate  the  magnesium,  the  chlorine,  and  the  fluorine,  the  last,  accord- 
ing to  Gabriel,  occurring  only  as  traces,  the  remaining  mineral  bodies  form 
the  combination  3(Ca3P208)CaC03.  According  to  Gabriel  the  simplest 
expression  for  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  bones  and  teeth  is  (Ca3(P04)2  + 
Ca5HP30i3+ Aq),  in  which  2-3  per  cent  of  the  lime  b  replaced  by  magnesia, 
potash,  and  soda,  and  4-6  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  carbonic  acid, 
chlorine,  and  fluorine. 

Analyses  of  bone-earths  have  shown  that  the  mineral  constituents  exist 
in  rather  constant  proportions,  which  are  nearly  the  same  in  different  animals. 
As  an  example  of  the  composition  of  bone-earth  we  here  give  the  anal3rses 
of  Zalesky.3    The  figures  represent  parts  per  thousand. 

Man.  Ox.  TortoiM.  Quinea-pic. 

Calcium  phosphate,  Ca,PaO.. 838.9  860.9  859.8  873.8 

Magnesium  phosphate,  MgjPaO. 10.4  10.2  13.6  10.5 

Calcium  combined  with  CO,,  Fl,  and  Q . . .  76 . 5  73 . 6  63 . 2  70 . 3 

COL...' 57.3  62.0  52.7 

Chlorine 1.8  2.0         1.3 

Fluorine* 2.3  3.0  2.0           

Some  of  the  CO2  is  always  lost  on  calcining,  so  that  the  bone-ash  does  not 
contain  the  entire  COa  of  the  bony  substance. 

Ad.  Carnot^  found  the  following  composition  for  the  bone-ash  of  man, 
ox,  and  elephant: 

Man.  Ox.  Elephant. 

Femur         Femur  ir«,„.,..  ir^,«.., 

(body).        (head).         ^«°^"'^-  *^«°^"'- 

Calcium  phosphate 874.5  878.7  857.2  900.3 

Magnesium  phosphate 15.7  17.5  15.3  19.6 

Calcium  fluoride 3.5  3.7  4.5  4.7 

Calcium  chloride 2.3  3.0  3.0  2.0 

Calcium  carbonate 101.8  92.3  119.6  72.7 

Iron  oxide 1.0  1.3  1.3  1.6 

The  quantity  of  organic  substance  in  the  bones,  calculated  from  the  loss 
of  weight  in  burning,  varies  somewhat  between  300  and  520  p.  m.     This 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23. 

'Gabriel,  ibid.,  18,  which  also  contains  the  pertinent  literature;  Aron,  Pfliiger's 
Arch.,  106. 

'  Hoppc-Seyler,  Med. -chem.  Untersuch.,  p.  19. 

*The  statements  as  to  the  quantity  of  fluorine  are  contradictory;  see  Harms, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  38;   Jodblauer,  ibid.,  41. 

'Compt.  rentl.,  114. 
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variation  may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  diffictdty  in  obtaining  the  bony 
substance  entirely  free  from  water  and  partly  by  the  very  variable  amount 
of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  marrow,  and  the  like  in  different  bones.  The 
*  unequal  amounts  of  organic  substance  found  in  the  compact  and  in  the 
spongy  parts  of  the  same  bone,  as  well  as  in  bones  at  different  periods 
of  development  in  the  same  animal,  depend  probably  upon  the  varying 
quantities  of  these  above-mentioned  tissues.  Dentin^  which  is  compara- 
tively pure  bony  structure,  contains  only  260-280  p.  m.  organic  substance, 
and  Hoppe-Seyler  ^  therefore  thinks  it  probable  that  perfectly  pure  bony 
substance  has  a  constant  composition  and  contains  only  about  250  p.  m. 
oiganic  substance.  The  question  whether  these  substances  are  chemically 
combined  with  the  bone-earths  or  only  intimately  mixed  has  not  been 
decided. 

The  nutritive  fluids  which  circulate  through  the  bones  have  not  been  isolated, 
and  we  only  know  that  they  contain  some  protein  and  some  NaCl  and  alkali 
sulphate.  The  yellow  marrow  contains  chiefly  fat,  which  consists  of  olein,  pal- 
mitin,  and  stearin,  and  which  differs  from  the  fat  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
by  having  a  higher  acetyl  equivalent  (Zink  ').  Protein  has  been  found  especially 
in  the  so-called  red  marrow  of  the  spongy  bones.  According  to  Forrest,  the 
protein  consists  of  a  globulin  coagulating  at  47-50°  C.  and  a  nucleoalbumin 
with  1.6  per  cent  phosphorus  (Halliburton  *),  besides  traces  of  albumin.  Besides 
this  the  marrow  contains  so-called  extractive  bodies,  such  as  lactic  acid,  hypo- 
xanthine,  and  cholesterin,  but  mostly  bodies  of  an  unknown  character. 

The  diverse  quantitative  composition  of  the  various  bones  of  the  skele- 
ton depends  probably  on  the  varying  quantities  of  other  tissues,  such  as 
marrow,  blood-vessels,  etc.,  which  they  contain.  The  same  reason  explains, 
to  all  appearances,  the  larger  quantity  of  organic  substance  in  the  spongy 
parts  of  the  bones  as  compared  with  the  more  compact  parts.  Schrodt  * 
has  made  comparative  analyses  of  different  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
same  animal  (dog)  and  has  found  an  essential  difference.  The  quantity  of 
water  in  the  fresh  bones  varies  between  138  and  443  p.  m.  The  bones  of 
the  extremities  and  the  skull  contain  138-222,  the  vertebrae  168-443,  and 
the  ribs  324-356  p.  m.  water.  The  quantity  of  fat  varies  between  13  and  269 
p.  m.  The  largest  amount  of  fat,  256-269  p.  m.,  is  found  in  the  long  tubular 
bones,  while  only  13-175  p.  m.  fat  is  found  in  the  small  short  bones.  The 
quantity  of  organic  substance,  calculated  from  fresh  bones,  was  150-300 
p.  m.,  and  the  quantity  of  mineral  substances  290-563  p.  m.  Contrary  to 
the  general  supposition  the  greatest  amount  of  bone-earths  was  not  found  in 
the  femur,  but  in  the  first  three  cervical  vertebrae.  In  birds  the  tubular 
bones  are  richer  in  mineral  substances  than  the  flat  bones  (During),  and 

»  Physiol.  Chem.,  102-104. 

»  See  Chem.  Centralbl,  1897,  I,  296. 

*  Forrest,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  17 ;  Halliburton,  ibid.f  18. 

*  Cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  6. 
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the  greatest  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  has  been  found  in  the  humerus 
(HiLLER,  During  i). 

We  do  not  posaeas  trustworthy  statements  in  regard  to  the  composition 
of  bones  at  different  ages.  The  analyses  by  E.  Voit  of  bones  of  dogs  and 
by  Brubacher  of  bones  of  children  apparently  indicate  that  the  skeleton 
becomes  poorer  in  water  and  richer  in  ash  with  increase  in  age.  Gr.iffen- 
BERGER  2  h^s  found  in  rabbits  6i-74  years  old  that  the  bones  contained  only 
140-170  p.  m.  water,  while  the  bones  of  the  fuU-grovm  rabbit  2-4  years  old 
contained  200-240  p.  m.  The  bones  of  old  rabbits  contain  more  carbon 
dioxide  and  less  calcium  phosphate. 

The  composition  of  bones  of  animals  of  different  species  is  but  little  known. 
The  bones  of  birds  contain,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  more  water  than  those  of  mam- 
malia, and  the  bones  of  fishes  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  water.  The  bones 
of  fishes  and  amphibians  contain  a  greater  amount  of  organic  substance.  The 
bonci?  of  pachyderms  and  cetaceans  contain  a  large  proportion  of  caleium  carbo* 
nate;  those  of  granivorous  birds  idways  contain  silicic  acid.  The  bone-ash  of 
amphibians  and  fishes  contains  sodium  sulphate.  The  Ixjiies  of  fishes  seem  to 
contain  more  soluble  salts  than  the  bones  of  other  animals. 

A  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  exchange  of 
material  in  the  bones — for  instance,  with  food  rich  in  lime  and  with  food 
deficient  in  Ume^ — but  the  results  have  always  been  doubtful  or  contradic- 
tory. The  attempts,  also^  to  substitute  other  alkaline  earths  or  alumina  for 
the  lime  of  the  l>ones  have  given  contradictory  results.^  On  feeding  suffi- 
cient calcium  and  phosphoriL'3  in  the  food  Aron  ^  found,  by  strongly  reducing 
the  sodiura  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  large  amount  of  potassium,  that 
the  development  of  the  bones  was  l>elow  normal.  On  the  administration 
of  madder  the  bones  of  the  animal  are  found  to  be  colored  red  after  a  few 
days  or  weeks;  but  these  experiments  have  not  led  to  any  positive  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  the  growth  or  metabolism  in  the  bones. 

Under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  rachitis  and  softening  of  the  bones, 
an  ossein  has  been  found  w^hich  does  not  give  any  typical  gelatine  on  boiling 
with  water.  Othenvise  pathological  conditions  seem  to  affect  chiefly  the 
quantitative  composition  of  the  bones^  and  especially  the  relationship 
between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  substance.  In  exostosis  and  osteo- 
sclerosis the  quantity  of  organic  substance  is  generally  increased.  In 
rachitis  and  osteomalacia  the  quantity  of  bone-earths  is  considerably 
decreased.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  rachitis  in  animals  by 
the  use  of  ftvod  deficient  in  lime.     From  experiments  on  fully  developed 


*  Hiller,  cit«d  from  Ma!y*s  Jahresber.,  14;   During,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  CUein.,  S3. 
'Voit,  Zeitschr,  f.   Biologie,   lli;    Brubacher,  ibid.f  27;    Graffenberger  in  Maly's 
Jahrceber.,  21. 

'  See  H,  Weiske,  Zeitachr.  f.  Biologie,  31. 
*Pfliiger's  Arch.,l(Mi. 
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animals  contradictory  results  have  been  obtained.  In  young,  undeveloped 
animals  Erwin  Voit  ^  produced,  by  lack  of  lime-salts,  a  change  similar  to 
rachitis.  In  full-grown  animals,  the  bones  were  changed  after  a  long  time 
because  of  the  lack  of  lime-salts  in  the  food,  but  did  not  become  soft,  only 
thinner  (osteoporosis).  The  attempts  to  remove  the  lime-salts  from  the 
bones  by  the  addition  of  lactic  acid  to  the  food  have  led  to  no  positive 
results  (Heitzmann,  Heiss,  Baginsky^).  Weiske,  on  the  contrary,  has 
showTi,  by  administering  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  monosodium  phosphate 
with  the  food  (presupposing  that  the  food  gave  no  alkaline  ash)  to  sheep 
and  rabbits,  that  the  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  the  bones  might  be 
diminished.  On  feeding  continuously  for  a  long  time  with  a  food  which 
yielded  an  acid  ash  (cereal  grains),  Weiske  has  observed  a  diminution  in 
the  mineral  substances  of  the  bones  in  full-grown  herbivora.^  A  few  inves- 
tigators are  of  the  opinion  that  in  rachitis,  as  in  osteomalacia,  a  solution 
of  the  lime-salts  by  means  of  lactic  acid  takes  place.  This  was  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  O.  Weber  and  C.  Schmidt  *  found  lactic  acid  in  the  cyst- 
like,  altered  bony  substance  in  osteomalacia. 

Well-known  investigators  have  disputed  the  possibility  of  the  lime- 
salts  being  washed  from  the  bones  in  osteomalacia  by  means  of  lactic 
acid.  They  have  given  special  prominence  to  the  fact  that  the  lime-salts 
held  in  solution  by  the  lactic  acid  must  be  deposited  on  neutralization  of 
the  acid  by  the  alkaline  blood.  This  objection  is  not  very  important,  as 
the  alkaline  blood-serum  has  the  property  to  a  high  degree  of  holding  earthy 
phosphates  in  solution,  which  fact  can  be  easily  proved.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Levy  ^  contradict  the  statement  as  to  the  solution  of  the  lime-salts 
by  lactic  acid  in  osteomalacia.  He  has  found  that  the  normal  relationship 
6PO4:10Ca  is  retained  in  all  parts  of  the  bones  in  osteomalacia,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  bone-earths  were  dissolved  by  an  acid.  The 
decrease  in  phosphate  occurs  in  the  same  quantitative  relationship  as  the 
carbonate,  and  according  to  Levy,  in  osteomalacia  the  exhaustion  of  the 
bone  takes  place  by  a  decalcification  in  which  one  molecule  of  phosphate 
carbonate  after  the  other  is  removed. 

In  rachitis  the  quantity  jpf  organic  matter  has  been  found  to  vary  between  664 
and  811  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  inorganic  substance  was  189-336  p.  m.  These 
figures  refer  to  the  dried  substance.  According  to  Brubacher,  rachitic  bones 
are  richer  in  water  than  the  bones  of  healthy  children,  and  poorer  in  mineral 

*  Zeitechr.  f.  Biologic,  16. 

'  Heitzmann,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  3,  229;  Heiss,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  12;  Baginsky, 
Virchow's  Arch.,  87. 

'  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  22;  also  Webke,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  20,  and 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic.  31. 

*  Cited  from  v.  Gorup-Bcaanez,  Lehpb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl. 
•Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  19. 
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bodies,  especially  calcium  phosphate.  In  opposition  to  rachitis,  osteomAlada 
is  ofU3n  charorteriaed  by  the  considerable  amount  of  fat  in  the  bones,  230-290 
p.  m.;  but  lis  a  rule  the  compositioti  %'arie3  m  much  that  the  analyses  are  of  iittle 
value.  In  a  rase  of  osteomalacia,  Chabhie  ^  found  a  larger  f[uantity  of  magne- 
sium than  cah'iujn  io  a  bone.  The  aiih  contained  417  p.  m.  phoisphoric  acid,  222 
p.  m.  lime,  269  p  m.  magnesia,  and  S6  p.  m.  carb«:>n  dioxide-  Other  investigators 
have  on  the  contrary  found  considerably  more  calcium  than  magnesium. 

The  tooth-stnicture  is  nearly  related,  from  a  chemica!  standpoint,  to 
the  bony  structure. 

Of  the  three  chief  constituents  of  the  teeth^ — dentin,  enameli  and 
cement — the  cement  is  to  be  considered  as  true  bony  structure,  and  as 
Buch  has  already  !:ieen  discussed  to  some  extent.  Dentin  has  the  same 
composition  as  the  bony  striicturej  but  contains  somewhat  less  water.  The 
organic  substance  yields  gelatine  on  boiling;  but  the  dental  tubes  are 
not  dissolved,  therefore  they  cannot  consist  of  collagen.  In  dentin  260-280 
p.  m.  organic  substance  has  been  found.  Enamel  is  an  epithelium  forma- 
tion containing  a  large  proportion  of  lime-salts.  Corresponding  to  its 
character  and  origin,  the  organic  substance  of  the  enamel  does  not  yield 
any  gelatine.  Completely  developed  enamel  contains  the  least  water,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  mineral  substances,  and  is  the  hardest  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  In  full-grown  animals  it  contains  hardly  any  water,  and  the 
quantity  of  organic  :^ubstancc  amounts  to  only  20-40-68  p.  m.  The  rela- 
tive amounts  of  calcium  and  phosphoric  acid  are,  according  to  the  analyses 
of  Hoppb-Seyler,  about  the  same  as  in  bone-earths.  The  quantity  of 
chlorine  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler  is  remarkably  high,  0.3-0.5  per  cent^ 
while  Bertz^  found  that  the  ash  of  enamel  was  free  from  chlorine  and 
that  dentin  was  very  poor  in  chlorine. 

Carnot,'  who  has  investigated  the  dentin  from  elephants,  has  found  4.3  p.  m* 
calcium  fluoride  in  the  ash.  In  ivory  he  found  only  2  p.  m.  Dentirj  from 
eiephfuits  is  rich  in  magneisiuni  phosphate,  whicli  is  still  more  abundant  in  ivory. 

According  to  Gabriel  the  amount  of  fluorine  is  very  small  and  amounts 
to  1  p.  m.  in  ox-teeth.  It  is  no  greater  in  the  teeth  and  enamel  than  in 
the  bones,'*  The  same  investigator  found  that  the  amoimt  of  phosphates  is 
strikingly  small  in  the  enamel,  and  in  the  teeth  considerable  lime  is 
replaced  by  raagnema.  This  coincides  with  Hertz's  findings,  that  dentin 
contains  twice  as  much  magnesia  as  the  enamel. 


'  Chabri^,  Les  ph^nomdne^  chim,  de  rosaification,  Paria,  1895, 65. 
'  See  Maly's  Jatiresber.,  80. 
•Compt.  rend.,  114. 
•  See  foot-note  4,  p.  436, 
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lY.    The  Fatty  Tissue. 

The  membranes  of  the  fat-cells  withstand  the  action  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  They  are  not  dissolved  by  acetic  acid  nor  by  dilute  mineral  acids, 
but  are  dissolved  by  artificial  gastric  juice.  They  may  possibly  consist  of  a 
substance  closely  related  to  elastin.  The  fat-cells  contain,  besides  fat,  a 
yellow  pigment  which  in  emaciation  does  not  disappear  so  rapidly  as  the 
fat;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  an 
emaciated  corpse  has  a  dark  orange-red  color.  The  cells  deficient  in  or 
nearly  free  from  fat,  which  remain  after  the  complete  disappearance  of  the 
latter,  seem  to  have  an  albuminous  protoplasm  rich  in  water.  Adipose 
tissue  is  rich  in  a  fat-splitting  enzyme  and  in  catalases  (see  Chapter  I). 

The  less  water  the  fatty  tissue  conttuns  the  richer  it  is  in  fat.  Sghulze 
and  Reinecke  ^  found  in  1000  parts 

Water.  Membrane.  Fat. 

Fatty  tissue  of  oxen 99.7  16.6  883.7 

sheep 104.8  16.4  878.8 

pigs 64.4  13.6  922.0 


i<        it 


The  fat  contained  in  the  fat-cells  consists  chiefly  of  triglycerides  of 
stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids.  Besides  these,  especially  in  the  less  solid 
kinds  of  fats,  there  are  glycerides  of  other  fatty  acids  (see  Chapter  IV). 
In  all  animal  fats  there  are  besides  these,  as  Fr.  Hofmann  ^  has  shown, 
also  free,  non- volatile  fatty  acids,  although  in  very  small  amounts. 

Human  fat  is  relatively  rich  in  olein,  the  quantity  in  the  subcutaneous 
fatty  tissue  being  70-80  per  cent  or  more.^  In  new-bom  infants  it  is  poorer 
in  oleic  acid  than  in  adults  (Knopfelmacher,  Siegert,  Jaeckle);  the 
quantity  of  olein  increases  until  the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  it  is  about 
the  same  as  in  adults.  The  composition  of  the  fat  in  man  as  well  as  in 
different  individuals  of  the  same  species  of  animals  is  rather  variable,  a 
fact  which  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  food.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Henriques  and  Hansen  the  fat  of  the  subcutaneous  fatty 
tissue  is  richer  in  olein  than  that  of  the  internal  organs;  this  has  also  been 
observed  by  Leick  and  Winkler."*  In  animals  with  a  thick  subcutaneous 
fat  deposit  the  outer  layers,  according  to  Henriques  and  Hansen,  are 
richer  in  olein  than  the  inner  layers.  The  fat  of  cold-blooded  animals  is 
especially  rich  in  olein.    The  fat  of  domestic  animals  has,  according  to 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  142. 

'  Ludwig-Festschrift,  1874,  Leipzig. 

'  See  Jaeckle,  Zeitechr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36  (literature). 

•  Kn6pfelmacher,  Jahrbuch  f.  Kinderheilkunde  fN.  F.),  45  (older  literature); 
Siegert.,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  1;  Jaeckle,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36  (literature); 
Henriques  and  Hansen,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  11;  Leick  and  Winkler,  Arch.  f. 
Path.  u.  Pharm.,  48. 
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Amthor  and  Zink,  a  less  oily  consistency  and  a  lower  iodine  and  acetyl 
equivalent  than  the  corresponding  fat  of  wiid  animals.  Under  pathological 
conditions  the  fat  may  have  a  markedly  pronounced  variation.  The  fat 
of  lipoma  seems,  according  to  Jaeckle,  to  be  poorer  in  lecithin  than  other 
fats. 

The  properties  of  fats  in  general,  and  the  three  most  important  varieties 
of  fat,  have  already  been  considered  in  a  previous  chapter,  hence  the  forma- 
tion of  the  adipose  tissue  is  of  chief  interest  at  this  time. 

The  forffudion  of  fat  in  the  organism  may  occur  in  various  ways.  The 
fat  of  the  animal  body  may  consist  partly  of  fat  absorbed  from  the  food 
and  deposited  in  the  tissues,  and  partly  of  fat  formed  in  the  organism 
from  other  bodies^  such  as  proteins  or  carbohydrates. 

That  the  fat  from  the  food  which  is  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  canal  may 
be  retained  by  the  tissues  has  been  shown  in  several  ways.  Radziejewski» 
Lebedeff,  and  Munk  have  fed  dogs  with  various  fats^  such  as  linseed-oil, 
mutton-tallow,  and  rape-seed-oil,  and  have  afterwards  found  the  adminis- 
tered fat  in  the  tissues.  Hofmann  starved  dogs  until  they  appeared  to 
have  lost  their  fat  and  then  fed  them  upon  large  quantities  of  fat  and  only 
little  proteins.  W^ien  the  animals  were  killed,  he  found  so  large  a  quantity 
of  fat  that  it  could  not  have  been  formed  from  the  administered  prot-eiiis 
alone,  but  the  greater  part  must  have  been  derived  from  the  fat  of  the 
food.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  arrived  at  similar  results  in  regard  to  the 
behavior  of  the  absorbed  fats  in  the  organism,  though  their  experiments 
were  of  another  kind.  Munk  has  found  that  on  feeding  with  free  fatty 
acids,  these  are  deposited  in  the  tissues,  not,  however,  as  such;  but  they 
are  transformed  by  synthesis  with  glycerine  into  neutral  fats  on  their  pas- 
sage from  the  intestine  into  the  thoracic  duct.  The  connection  between 
the  fat  of  the  food  and  of  the  body  has  also  been  shown  by  others,  espe- 
cially by  RosENFELD.  CoRO>rEDi  and  Marchetti  and  espc'cially  Wintek- 
NiTZ  ^  have  recently  shown  that  the  iodized  fat  is  taken  up  in  the  intestinal 
tract  and  deposited  in  the  various  organs. 

Proteins  and  carbohydrates  are  considered  as  the  mother-substances  of 
the  fats  fonned  in  the  organism. 

The  formation  of  the  so-called  corpse-imx^  adipocere,  which  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  fatty  acids,  ammonia,  and  lime-soaps,  from  parts  of  the  corpse 
rich  in  proteins,  is  sometimes  given  as  a  proof  of  the  formation  of  fats  from 
proteim.  The  accuracy  of  this  view  has,  however,  been  disputed,  and 
many  other  explanations  of  the  formation  of  this  substance  have  been 
offered.    According  to  the  experiments  of  Kratter  and  K.  B.  Lehmaxn, 


*  Coronedi  and  Marchetti,  cited  by  Wiotemitas,  Zcitw?hr,  f.  physioL  Chem.,  21. 
A  review  of  the  Uteriiture  on  fat  forma tjon  may  be  found  in  Rosenfeld,  Fettbildaa^ 
in  Ergebnisse  der  PhyiiologiCi  1,  Abt.  1, 
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it  seems  as  if  it  were  possible  by  experimental  means  to  convert  animal 
tissue  rich  in  proteins  (muscles)  into  adipocere  by  the  continuous  action 
of  water.  Irrespective  of  this,  Salkowski  has  shown  recently  that  in 
the  formation  of  adipocere  the  fat  itself  takes  part,  in  that  the  olein  decom- 
poses with  the  formation  of  solid  fatty  acids;  still  it  must  be  considered 
that  lower  organisms  undoubtedly  take  part  in  its  formation.  The  pro- 
duction of  adipocere  as  a  proof  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteins  is 
disputed  by  many  investigators  for  this  and  other  reasons. 

Fatty  degeneration  has  been  considered  as  another  proof  of  the  forma- 
tion of  fat  from  proteins.  From  the  investigations  of  Bauer  on  dogs  and 
Leo  on  frogs  it  was  assumed  that,  at  least  in  acute  poisoning  by  phos- 
phorus, a  fatty  degeneration,  with  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteins, 
takes  place.  Pfluger  has  rmsed  such  strong  arguments  against  the  older 
researches  as  well  as  the  more  recent  one  of  Polimanti,  who  claims  to 
have  shown  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteins  in  phosphorus  poisoning, 
that  we  cannot  consider  the  formation  of  fat  as  conclusively  proved. 
Recent  investigations  of  Athanasiu,  Taylor,  Schwalbe,  and  others, 
especially  of  Rosenfeld,i  have  made  it  probable  that  in  these  instances  no 
new  formation  of  fat  from  protein  took  place,  but  rather  a  fat  migration 
(Rosenfeld). 

Another  more  direct  proof  for  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteins  has 
been  given  by  Hofmann.  He  experimented  with  fly-maggots.  A  num- 
ber of  these  were  killed  and  the  quantity  of  fat  determined.  The  remainder 
were  allowed  to  develop  in  blood  whose  proportion  of  fat  had  been  previ- 
ously determined,  and  after  a  certain  time  they  were  killed  and  analyzed. 
He  found  in  them  from  seven  to  eleven  times  as  much  fat  as  was  contained 
in  the  maggots  first  analyzed  and  the  blood  taken  together.  Pfluger ^  has 
made  the  objection  that  a  considerable  number  of  lower  fungi  develop  in 
the  blood  under  these  conditions,  in  whose  cell-body  fats  and  carbohydrates 
are  formed  from  the  different  constituents  of  the  blood  and  their  decompo- 
sition products,  and  that  these  serve  as  food  for  the  maggots. 

As  a  more  convincing  proof  of  fat  formation  from  proteins,  the  investi- 
gations of  Pettexkofer  and  Voit  are  often  quoted.  These  investigators 
fed  dogs  with  large  quantities  of  meat  containing  the  least  possible  propor- 
tion of  fat,  and  found  all  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  excreta,  but  only  a  part  of 
the  carbon.  As  an  explanation  of  these  conditions  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  protein  of  the  organism  splits  into  a  nitrogenized  and  a  non-nitrog- 
enized   part,   the  former  changing  into  the   nitrogenized   final   product, 

'Bauer,  Zeit«chr.  f.  Biologic,  7;  Leo,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9;  Polimanti, 
Pfliiger's  Arch.,  70;  Pfliiger,  ibid.,  61  (literatiu-e  on  the  formation  of  fat  from  protein) 
and  71;  Athanasiu,  ibid.,  74;  Taylor,  Joum.  Exp.  Medicine,  4;  see  also  foot-note  1, 
p.  28.3. 

'  See  Rosenfeld,  Fettbildung,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologic,  1,  Abt.  1. 
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urea,  and  like  products,  and  the  latter,  oa  the  contrary,  being  retai 
in  the  oi^amsm  as  fat  (Pettbnkofer  and  Voit}« 

Pflucer  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion  by  an  exhaust iv? 
criticism  of  Pbttknkofer  and  Voit*s  experiments  and  a  careful  recal- 
culation of  their  balance-sheet  t  that  these  very  meritorious  invest  igationfi^ 
which  vrere  continued  for  a  series  of  years,  were  subject  to  such  great 
defects  that  they  are  not  conclusive  as  to  the  formation  of  fat  from  pro- 
teins«  He  especially  emphasizes  the  fact  that  these  investigators  started 
from  a  wrong  assumption  as  to  the  elementary  comix>sition  of  the  meat, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  assumed  by  them  was  too  low  and  the 
quantity  of  carbon  too  high.  The  relationship  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  m 
meat  poor  in  fat  w^as  assumed  by  YoiT  to  be  as  1 :  3.68,  while  according  to 
PFLtJGER  it  is  1:3*22  for  fat-free  meat  after  deducting  the  glycogen,  and 
according  to  Rqbner  1,3.28  without  deducting  the  glycogen.  On  recalcu* 
lation  of  the  figures  using  these  coefficients,  Pfluger  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  assumption  as  to  the  formation  of  fat  from  protei^^ 
finds  no  support  in  these  experiments,  ^^M 

In  opposition  to  these  objections,  E.  VoiT  and  M  Cremee  have  made 
new  feeding  experiments  to  show^  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteins^  but 
the  proof  of  these  recent  investigations  has  been  denied  by  Pfliiger.  On 
feeding  a  dog  on  meat  poor  in  fat  (containing  a  known  quantity  of  ether 
extractives,  glycogen,  nitrogen^  water,  and  ash),  Kumagawa^  could  not 
prove  the  formation  of  fat  from  protein.  According  to  him  the  animal 
body  under  normal  conditions  has  not  the  power  of  forming  fat  from  pro. 
tern. 

Several  French  investigators,  esiieeially  Chauveau,  Gadtier.  and 
K.\UFMAXN,  consider  the  format  ion  of  fat  from  proteins  as  positively  pro\^, 
Ka'JFM.inx  has  recently  substantiated  this  view  by  a  method  which  will 
be  spoken  of  in  detail  in  Chapter  XVIII,  in  which  he  studied  the  nitro- 
gen elimination  and  the  respiratory  gas  exchange  in  conjunction  with  the 
simultaneous  formation  of  heat. 

As  we  are  agreed  that  carbohydrates  and  glycogen,  as  well  as  sugar^ 
can  be  formed  from  proteinSt  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  possibly  an 
indirect  formation  of  fat  from  proteins,  with  a  carbohydrate  as  an  inter- 
mediate step,  can  take  place.  The  possibility  of  a  direct  fat  formation 
from  pnnteins  without  the  carbohydrate  as  intermediary  must  also  be 
generally  admitt-ed^  although  such  a  formation  has  not  been  conclusively 
proved. 

According  to  Chauveau  and  Kaufmann,  In  the  direct  formation  of  fat 

*  See  Rosenfeld,  FettbildimK,  Ergehnisse  der  Physiologic.  1,  Abt  1. 

*  Kaufmann,  Arch,  lie  physiol.  (5)  8,  where  the  works  of  Chauveau  and  Gatitier 
are  cited. 
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from  proteins  the  fat  is  formed,  besides  urea,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water, 
as  an  intermediary  product  in  the  oxidation  of  the  proteins,  while  Gautieb 
considers  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteins  as  a  cleavage  without  the  tak- 
ing up  of  oxygen.  If  fat  is  formed  from  protein  in  the  animal  body,  then 
such  formation  is  not  a  splitting  off  of  fat  from  the  proteins,  but  rather  a 
synthesis  from  primarily  formed  cleavage  products  of  proteins  which 
are  deficient  in  carbon. 

The  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  body  was  first 
suggested  by  Liebig.  This  was  combated  for  some  time,  and  until  lately  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  a  direct  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates  not 
only  had  not  been  proved,  but  also  that  it  was  improbable.  The  undoubt- 
edly great  influence  of  the  carbohydrates  on  the  formation  of  fat  as  ob- 
served and  proved  by  Liebig  was  explained  by  the  statement  that  the 
carbohydrates  were  consumed  instead  of  the  absorbed  fat  or  that  derived 
from  the  proteins,  hence  they  have  a  sparing  action  on  the  fat.  By  means  of 
a  series  of  nutrition  experiments  with  foods  especially  rich  in  carbohydrates 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  Soxhlet,  Tscherwinsky,  Meissl  and  Stromer  (on 
pigs),  B.  Schultze,  Chaniewski,  E.  Voit  and  C.  Lehmann  (on  geese),  I. 
MuNK  and  Rubner  and  Lummert^  (on  dogs)  apparently  prove  that  a 
direct  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates  does  actually  occur.  The 
processes  by  which  this  formation  takes  place  are  still  unknown.  As  the 
carbohydrates  do  not  contain  as  complicated  carbon  chains  as  the  fats,  the 
formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates  must  consist  of  a  synthesis,  in  which 
the  group  CHOH  is  converted  into  CH2;  hence  a  reduction  must  occur. 

Analogous  to  Nencki's  view  as  to  the  butyric-acid  fermentation,  when 
lactic  acid  is  formed  from  the  sugar  and  from  this  CO2H2  and  acetaldehyde 
(C2H4O)  are  produced,  and  from  this  latter,  by  the  union  of  two  molecules, 
butyric  acid  is  formed,  so  Magnus-Levy  ^  attempts  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  fat  in  the  animal  body  from  carbohydrates  by  synthesis  from 
aldehyde  and  reduction.  He  considers  that  the  process  proceeds  in  the 
followmg  way:  (a)  9C3H603=9C2H40+9H2+9C02  and  (6)  9C2H4O+7H2 
=Ci8H3602  (stearic  acid)-f7H20. 

After  feeding  with  very  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates  the  relation- 
ship between  the  inspired  oxygen  and  the  expired  carbon  dioxide,  i.e.,  the 

COo 

respiratory  quotient  -^,  was  found  greater  than  1  in  certain  cases  (Han- 

•  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  Phil.  Transactions,  1859,  part  2;  Soxhlet,  see  Maly's  Jahresber., 
11.  51 ;  Tscherwinsky,  Landwirthsch.  Vereuchsstaat,  29  (cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber., 
13);  Meissl  and  Stromer,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  88,  Abt.  3;  Schultze,  Maly's  Jahresber., 
11.  47;  Chaniewski.  Zcitschr  f.  Biologie,  20;  Voit  and  Lelmiann,  see  C.  v  Voit,  Sitz- 
ungsber. d.  k.  bayer  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  1885;  I.  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  101; 
Rubner.  Zeitschr  f.  Biologie,  22;  Lummert,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  71. 

«  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physio!..  1001. 
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RIOT  and  RiCHET,  BleibtreU;  Kaufmann,  Laulanii^  ^).  This  is  explmned 
by  the  assumption  that  the  fat  is  formed  from  the  carbohydrate  by  a 
cleavage  setting  free  carbon  dioxide  and  water  without  taking  up  oxgen. 
This  increase  in  the  respiratory  quotient  also  depends  in  part  on  the 
increased  combustion  of  the  carbohydrate. 

When  food  contains  an  excess  of  fat  the  superfluous  amount  is  stored 
up  in  the  fatty  tissue,  and  on  partaking  of  food  deficient  in  fat  this  accu- 
mulation is  quickly  exhausted;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  lipase  is 
of  importance  here,  as  Loevenhart^  has  found  that  all  over  the  body 
where  fat  is  deposited  hi  large  amounts  lipase  also  occurs  in  considerable 
amounts.  There  is  perhaps  not  one  of  the  various  tissues  that  decreases 
so  much  in  starvation  as  the  fatty  tissue.  The  organism,  then,  possesses 
in  this  tissue  a  depot  where  there  is  stored  during  proper  alimentation  a 
nutritive  substance  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  heat  and 
vital  force,  which  substance,  on  insufficient  nutrition,  is  given  up  as  may 
be  needed.  On  account  of  their  low  conducting  power,  the  fatty  tissues 
become  of  great  importance  in  regulating  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  body. 
The)*^  also  serve  to  fill  cavities  and  act  as  a  protection  and  support  to 
certain  internal  organs. 

*  Hanriot  and  Richet,  Annal.  de  Chira.  et  de  Phys.  (6),  29.;    Bleibtreu,  Pfliiger's 
Arch.,  56  and  86;  Kaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  8;  Laulani6,  ibid.,  791. 
'  Amer.  Joura.  of  Physiol.,  6. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
MUSCLES. 

Striated  Muscles. 

In  the  study  of  the  muscles  the  chief  problem  for  physiological  chem- 
istry is  to  isolate  their  different  morphological  elements  and  to  investigate 
each  element  separately.  By  reason  of  the  complicated  structure  of  the 
muscles  this  has  been  thus  far  almost  impossible,  and  we  must  be  satisfied 
at  the  present  time  with  a  few  microchemical  reactions  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

Each  muscle-tube  and  each  muscle-fibre  consists  of  a  sheath,  the  bar- 
COLEMMA,  which  secms  to  be  composed  of  a  substance  similar  to  elastin, 
and  containing  a  large  proportion  of  protein.  This  last,  which  in  life  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  contractility,  has  in  the  inactive  muscle  an  alkaline 
reaction,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  an  amphoteric  reaction  with  a  pre 
dominating  action  on  red  litmus  paper.  Rohmann  has  found  that  the 
fresh,  inactive  muscle  shows  an  alkaline  reaction  with  red  lacmoid,  and  an 
acid  reaction  with  brown  turmeric.  From  the  behavior  of  these  coloring- 
matters  with  various  acids  and  salts  he  concludes  that  the  alkalinity  of 
the  fresh  muscle  with  lacmoid  is  due  to  sodium  bicarbonate,  diphosphate, 
and  probably  also  to  an  alkaline  combination  of  protein  bodies,  and  the 
acid  reaction  with  turmeric,  on  the  contrary,  to  monophosphate  chiefly. 
The  dead  muscle  has  an  acid  reaction,  or,  more  correctly,  the  acidity  with 
turmeric  increases  on  the  decease  of  the  muscle,  and  the  alkalinity  with 
lacmoid  decreases.  The  difference  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  lai^ger 
quantity  of  monophosphate  in  the  dead  muscle,  and  according  to  Rohbiann 
free  lactic  acid  is  found  in  neither  the  one  case  nor  the  other.^ 

If  the  somewhat  disputed  statements  relative  to  the  finer  structure  of 
the  muscles  are  disregarded,  one  can  differentiate  in  the  striated  muscles 
between  the  two  chief  components,  the  doubly  refracting — anisotropotis — 
and  the  singly  refracting — isotropous — substance.  If  the  muscular  fibres 
are  treated  with  reagents  which  dissolve  proteins,  such  as  dilute  hydro- 

*  The  various  statements  in  regard  to  the  reaction  of  the  muscles  and  the  cause 
thereof  are  conflicting.  See  R5hmann,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  50  and  56;  Heffter,  Arch.  f. 
exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  31  and  38.     These  references  contain  the  pertinent  literature. 
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chloric  acid,  soda  solution,  or  gastric  juioe,  they  swell  greatly  and  bpeak| 
Up  into  *' Bowman's  disks/^    By  the  action    of  alcohol,  chromic  acid, 
boiling  water,  or  in  general  such  reagents  as  cause  a  shrinking,  the  fibres 
split  longitudinally  into  fibrils;    and  this  behavior  shows  that  several) 
chemically  different  substances  of  various  solubilities  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  protein  myosin  is  generally  considered  as  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  diagonal  disks,  while  the  isotropous  substance  contains  the  chief  mass 
of  the  other  proteins  of  the  muscles  as  well  as  the  chief  portion  of  the' 
extractives.  According  to  the  observations  of  Dandle wsky,  confirmed  by 
J,  Holmgren,^  myosin  may  be  completely  extracted  from  the  muscle  with- 
out changing  its  structime,  by  means  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride,  which  fact  contradicts  the  above  view.  Danilew^skt  cliMms  that 
another  protein-like  substance,  insoluble  in  ammonium  chloride  and  only 
swelling  up  therein ^  enters  essentially  into  the  structure  of  the  muscles. 
Tlie  proteins,  which  form  the  chief  part  of  the  solids  of  the  muscles,  are  of 
the  greatest  importance. 


Proteins  of  the  Muscles. 

Like  the  blood  which  contains  a  fluid,  the  blood-plasma,  which  sponta* 
neously  coagulates,  separating  fibrin  and  yielding  blood-serum,  so  also  the 
lining  muscle,  at  least  of  cold-blooded  animals,  contains,  as  first  shown  by 
KtJHNE,  a  spontaneously  coagulating  liquid^  the  muscle-plasma,  which 
coagulates  quickly,  separating  a  protein  body,  myosin,  and  yieldmg  also 
a  serum.  That  liquid  which  is  obtained  by  pressing  the  living  muscle  is 
called  musck'plasnuif  wliile  that  obtained  from  the  dead  muscle  is  called 
mnsclc-serum.    These  two  fluids  contain  different  protein  bodies. 

Muscle-plasma  was  first  prepared  by  Kuhne  from  frog-muscles,  and 
later  l>y  Halliburton;  according  to  the  same  meth<xl,  from  the  muscles 
of  warm-blooded  animals,  especially  rabbits.  The  principle  of  this  method 
is  as  follows:  The  blood  is  removed  from  the  muscles  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  animal  by  pa&^ing  through  them  a  strongly  cooled  com- 
mon-salt solution  of  5-6  p.  m.  Then  the  muscles  are  quickly  cut  and 
immediately  thoroughly  frozen  so  that  they  can  Ix?  ground  in  this  state . 
to  a  fine  mass—  *' muscle-snow/'  This  pulp  is  strongly  pressed  in  the  cold^i 
and  the  liquid  which  exudes  is  called  muscle-plasma.  According  to  v. 
FuRTH  ^  this  cooling  or  freezing  is  not  necessary.    It  is  sufficient  to  extract 


*  Danilewsky,  Zeitachr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  7;  J.  Holmgren,  Maly'a  Jahresber,,  23. 

'  See  Kuhnc,  Untersiachungen  iiber  tlas  Protopiasma  (Leipzig^  1864),  2;  Hallibur- 
ton, Journ.  of  PhysioL,  8;  v.  Furth,  .krch,  L  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharai..  30  and  37;  Hof- 
meister^a  BeitrAgc,  3,  and  Ergebniese  der  Physiologie,  1,  Abt.  1;  Stewart  aod  SoU- 
mann,  Journ,  cf  PhysioL,  24. 
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the  muscle  free  from  blood,  as  above  directed,  with  a  6  p.  m.  common- 
salt  solution. 

Muscle-plasma  forms  a  yellow  to  brownish-colored  fluid  with  an  alkaline 
reaction.  It  is  somewhat  different  in  different  animals.  Muscle-plasma 
from  the  frog  spontaneously  coagulates  slowly  at  a  little  above  0®  C,  but 
more  quickly  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Muscle-plasma  from  mammals 
coagulates  slowly,  according  to  v.  FtJRTH,  even  at  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  though  only  slightly,  and  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  process 
comparable  with  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Indeed  the  question  may  be 
asked  whether  a  true  muscle-plasma  does  exist  in  warm-blooded  animals, 
or  whether  the  fluid  obtained  from  such  muscles  exactly  represents  the 
plasma  of  the  li\'ing  muscle.  According  to  Kuhne  and  v.  FtJRTH  the  reac- 
tion remains  alkaline  during  coagulation,  while  according  to  Halliburton, 
Stewart  and  Sollmaxn,  it  becomes  acid.  According  to  the  older  views 
the  clot  consists  of  a  globulin  called  myosin,  while  v.  Furth  claims  that  it 
consists  of  two  coagulated  proteins,  myoan-fibrin  and  myogen-fibrin. 

The  study  of  the  proteins  of  the  muscles,  as  well  as  their  nomenclature, 
has  changed  markedly  in  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
an  essential  difference  exists  between  the  proteins  of  the  muscle-plasma 
and  the  muscle-serum  of  warm-blooded  animals.  Nevertheless  it  b  neces- 
sary to  separately  discuss  the  proteins  of  the  dead  muscle  as  well  as  those 
of  the  muscle-plasma. 

The  proteins  of  the  dead  muscle  are  in  part  soluble  in  water  or  dilute 
salt  solutions,  and  in  part  are  insoluble  therein.  Myosin  and  musculin  and 
also  myoglobulin  and  myoalbumin,  which  exist  to  a  very  slight  extent  and 
are  perhaps  only  derived  from  the  remaining  lymph,  belong  to  the  first 
group,  and  the  stroma  substances  of  the  muscle-tubes  belong  to  the  second 
group. 

Myosin  was  first  discovered  by  KIjhne,  and  constitutes  the  principal 
mass  of  the  soluble  proteins  of  the  dead  muscle.  It  is  generally  considered 
as  the  most  essential  coagulation  product  of  muscle-plasma.  The  name 
myosin  Klhne  also  gives  to  the  mother-substance  of  the  plasma-clot,  and 
this  mother-substance  forms,  according  to  certmn  investigators,  the  chief 
mass  of  contractile  protoplasm.  The  statements  a^  to  the  occurrence  of 
myosin  in  other  organs  besides  the  muscles  require  further  proof.  The 
quantity  of  myosin  in  the  muscles  of  different  animals  varies,  according 
to  Dap«lewsky,^  between  30  and  110  p.  m. 

Myosin,  as  obtained  from  dead  muscles,  is  a  globulin  whose  elementary 
composition,  according  to  CnrrTENDEN  and  Cxtmmins,^  is,  on  an  average, 
the  following:  C  52.28,  H  7.11,  N  16.77,  S  1.27,  O  22.03  per  cent.      If  the 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  7. 

'  Studies  from  the  Physiol.  Chem.  Laboratory  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  3,  115. 
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myoain  separates  as  fibres,  or  if  a  myosin  solution  with  a  minimum  quantity 
of  alkali  is  allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  microscope-slide  to  a  gelatinous  mass, 
doubly  refracting  myosin  maybe  obtmned.  Myosin  has  the  general  prop- 
erties of  the  globulins.  It  is  insoluble  in  water^  but  soluble  in  dilute  saline 
solutions  as  well  as  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  which  readily  convert  it  into 
albuminates.  It  is  completely  precipitated  upon  saturation  Avith  NaCl,  also 
by  MgS04»  in  a  solution  containing  94  fjer  cent  of  the  salt  with  its  water  of 
crystallization  (Halliburton).  The  precipitated  myosin  becomes  insoluble 
readily.  Like  fibrinogen  it  coagulates  at  56"^  C.  in  a  solution  containing 
common  salt,  but  differs  from  it  since  under  no  circumstances  can  it  be 
converted  into  fibrin.  The  coagulation  temperature,  according  to  Chitten- 
den and  Cummins,  not  only  varies  for  myosins  of  different  origin,  but  also 
for  the  same  myosin  in  different  salt  solutions. 

Myosin  may  l>e  prepared  in  the  following  way,  as  suggested  by  Halli- 
burton: The  muscle  is  first  extracted  by  a  5  per  cent  magnesium-sulphate 
solution.  The  filtered  extract  is  then  treated  with  magnesium  sulphate  in 
substance  until  KKI  c.c.  of  the  liquid  contains  about  5()  grams  of  the  salt. 
The  so-called  paramyosinogen  or  musculin  separates.  The  filtered  liquid 
is  then  trt^ated  %vith  magnesium  sulphate  until  each  10(J  e.c.  of  the  liquid 
holds  94  grams  of  the  salt  in  solution.  The  myosin  which  now  separates 
is  filtered  off.  dissolved  in  water  by  aid  of  the  retained  salt,  precipitated 
by  diluting  with  water,  and,  when  necessary,  purified  by  redissolving  in 
dilute  salt  solution  and  precipitating  with  water. 

Tlie  older  and  perhaps  the  usual  method  4>f  preparation  consists,  accord- 
ing to  Danilewsky.^  in  extracting  the  muscle  with  a  5-10  per  cent  ammo- 
nium-chloride solution,  precipitating  the  myosin  from  the  filtrate  by 
strongly  diluting  with  water,  and  redissolving  the  precipitate  in  ammonium- 
chloride  solution,  and  the  myosin  obtained  from  this  solution  is  rep  re- 
cipitated  either  by  diluting  with  water  or  by  removing  the  salt  by  dialysis* 

Musculin  J-  called  paramyosinogen  by  Halliburton,  and  myosin 
by  V.  Forth,  is  a  globulin  which  is  characterized  by  its  low  coagulation 
temperature,  about  47*^  C,  which  may  vary  in  different  species  of  animals 
(45®  in  frogs,  51** C.  in  birds).  It  is  more  easily  precipitated  than  myosin 
by  NaCl  or  MgS04  (50  per  cent  salt,  including  water  of  cr>^stallization). 
According  to  v.  Furth  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate  with  a 
concentration  of  12-24  per  cent  salt.  If  the  dead  muscle  is  extracted  with 
water  a  part,  of  the  musc\ilin  goes  into  solution  and  may  be  precipitated 
therefrom  by  carefully  acidif3ing.  It  separates  from  a  dilute  salt  solution 
on  dialysis.     Musculin  readily  passes  into  an  insoluble  mollification^ winch 

'  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  §,  158. 

'  As  we  have  up  to  the  present  no  conclusive  basis  for  the  identity  of  the  globulins 
called  myosin  ami  paramyosinogen,  and  also  iis  the  use  of  the  name  myosin  for  the  last- 
raentioncil  eubstaiioc  may  readily  caixse  confusion,  the  author  does  not  feel  justiGed 
in  dropping  the  old  name  musculin  (Nassc). 
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V.  FuRTH  calls  myosin  fibrin.  Musculin  is  called  myosin  by  v.  Furth,  as 
he  considers  it  nothing  but  myosin.  As  musculin  has  a  lower  coagulation 
temperature  and  has  other  precipitating  properties  for  neutral  salts  than 
the  older  substance  called  myosin,  it  is  difficult  to  concede  to  this  view. 

Myoglobulin.  After  the  separation  of  the  musculin  and  the  mvosin  from  the 
salt  extract  of  the  muscle  by  means  of  MgS04  the  myoglobulin  may  be  precipitated 
by  saturating  the  filtrate  with  the  salt.  It  is  similar  to  serglobulin,  but  coagu- 
lates at  63°  C.  (Halliburton  ).  MyodLhumin^  or  muscle-albumin,  seems  to  be 
identical  with  seralbumin  (seralbumin  a,  according  to  Halliburton),  and  prob- 
ably originates  only  from  the  blood  or  the  lymph.  Proteoses  and  peptones  do 
not  seem  to  exist  in  the  fresh  muscles 

After  the  complete  removal  from  the  muscle  of  all  protein  bodies  which 
are  soluble  in  water  and  ammonium  chloride,  an  insoluble  protein  remains 
which  only  swells  in  ammonium-chloride  solution,  and  which  forms  with 
the  other  insoluble  constituents  of  the  muscular  fibre  the  ^^  muacle-atroma.*^ 
According  to  Danilewsky  the  amount  of  such  stroma  substance  is  con- 
nected with  the  muscle  activity.  He  maintains  that  the  muscles  contain 
a  greater  amount  of  this  substance,  compared  with  the  myosin  present, 
when  the  muscles  are  quickly  contracted  and  relaxed. 

According  to  J.  Holmgren.^  this  stroma  substance  does  not  belong  to 
either  the  nucleoalbumin  or  the  nucleoproteid  group.  It  is  not  a  gluco- 
proteid,  as  it  does  not  yield  a  reducing  substance  when  boiled  with  dilute 
mineral  acids.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  coagulable  proteins  and  dissolves 
in  dilute  alkalies,  forming  an  albuminate.  The  elementary  composition  of 
this  substance  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  myosin.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  insoluble  substances,  myofibrin  and  myosin  fibrin,  which  are 
formed,  according  to  v.  Furth,  in  the  coagulation  of  the  plasma,  occur  also 
among  the  stroma  substances.  When  the  muscles  are  previously  extracted 
with  water  the  stroma  substance  also  contains  a  part  of  the  myosin  hereby 
made  insoluble.  To  the  proteins  insoluble  in  water  and  neutral  salts 
belongs  the  niu:leoproteid  detected  by  Pekelharing,  which  occurs  as 
traces  and  is  soluble  in  faintly  alkaline  water,  and  which  originates  probably 
from  the  muscle  nuclei.  According  to  Bottazzi  and  Ducceschi  2  the  heart 
muscle  is  richer  in  nucleoproteid  than  the  skeletal  muscle. 

Muaclc'Synionin^  which  may  be  obtained  by  extracting  the  muscles  with 
hydrochloric  acid  of  1  p.  m.,  and  which,  according  to  K.  Morner,  is  less  soluble 
and  has  a  greater  aptitude  to  precipitate  than  other  acid  albumins,  seems 
not  to  occur  preformed  in  the  muscles.  Heubner's  '  mytolin  is  modified  muscle- 
proteid,  chiefly  myosin,  which  has  lost  a  part  of  its  sulphur  by  the  action  of 
alkali. 

»  See  foot-note  1,  p.  448. 

'  Pekelharing,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22;  Bottazzi  and  Ducceschi,  Centralbl. 
f.  Physiol.,  12. 

'  Arch.  f.  exp.  Pathol,  u.  Pharm.,  o3. 
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Proteins  of  the  Muscle-pkisnm.  As  al>ovc  statedi  myosin  was  ordinarily 
considered  as  the  coagulated  modification  of  a  soluble  protein  existing  in  the 
mu3cle*plasma.  As  in  blood-plasma  there  is  present  a  mother-substance 
of  iibrin,  fibrinogen,  so  abo  there  exists  in  the  muscle-plasma  a  mother- 
substance  of  myosin,  a  soluble  myosin  or  a  myosinogen.  This  body  has 
not  thus  far  been  isolated  with  certainty.  Halliburtox,  who  has  detected 
in  the  muscles  an  enzyme-like  substance,  '^myosin  fertnentf**  which  is  related 
to  fibrin  ferment  but  not  identical  with  it,  has  also  found  that  a  solution 
of  purified  myosin,  in  dilute  salt  solution  (5  per  cent  MgS04),  and  suffi- 
ciently diluted  with  water,  coagulates  after  a  certain  time,  and  at  the 
same  time  becomes  acid,  and  a  typical  myosin-clot  separates.  This  coagu- 
lation, which  is  accelerated  by  warming  or  by  the  addition  of  myosin  fer- 
ment, is,  according  to  Halliburton,  a  process  analogous  to  the  coagulation 
of  the  muscle-plasma.  According  to  this  same  hivestigator,  myosin  when 
dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  a  neutral  salt  is  reconverted  into  myosino- 
gen,  while  after  diluting  with  water  myosin  is  again  produced  from  the 
myosinogen.  The  rausculin  (paramyosinogen)  is  carried  down,  according 
to  H.ii.LiBtrETON,  with  the  myosin-clot,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
coagulation,  as  the  myosin-clot  forms  also  in  the  absence  of  musculin,  and 
this  last  is  not  changed  into  myosin. 

Besides  the  traces  of  globulin  and  albumin,  which  perhaps  do  not  belong 
to  the  muscle-ptasraa,  there  occur  in  mammals,  according  to  v.  FijRTH»  two 
proteins,  namely ^  miisculin  (myosin  according  to  v.  Fltrth)  and  myogen. 

MuscuLi.\  (Nasse)  =  paramyosinogen  (Hallibuhton)  =  myosin  (v, 
Furth)  forms  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  proteins  of  the  muscle-plasma 
of  rabbits.  Its  properties  have  already  been  given,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  its  solutions  become  cloudy  on  standing,  and  a  precipitate  of 
myosin  fibrin  occurs,  which  is  insoluble  in  salt  solutions. 

Myogen,  or  myosinmioen  (Hallibuhton),  forms  the  chief  mass,  7&-80 
per  cent,  of  the  proteins  of  rabbit  muscle- plasma.  It  does  not  separate 
from  its  solutions  on  dialysis  and  is  not  a  true  globulin,  but  a  protein  sui 
generis.  It  coagulates  at  55-65^  C\  and  is  precipitated  in  the  presence  of 
26-40  per  cent  ammonium  sulphate,  Myogen  solutions  are  precipitated 
by  acetic  acid  only  in  the  presence  of  some  salt.  It  is  conM?rted  into  an 
albuminate  l)y  alkalies,  this  albuminate  being  precipitable  by  ammonium 
chloride,  Myo^gen  passes  spontaneously,  especially  ^ith  higher  tempera- 
tures as  well  as  in  the  presence  of  salt,  into  an  insoluble  modification, 
myogen  fibrin.  A  protein,  coagulating  at  30-40^ C,  soluble  myogen  fibrin, 
IS  produced  as  a  soluble  intermediate  step.  This  substance  occurs  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  native  frog-muscle  plasma.  It  does  not  alwa>^ 
occur  in  the  muscle-plasma  of  warm-blooded  animals,  and  when  it  does 
it  is  present  only  to  a  slight  extent.  It  can  be  separated  by  precipitating 
with  salt  or  by  diffusion,    Halliburton's  assumption  as  to  the  action  of 
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a  special  myosin  ferment  has  not  sufficient  basis,  according  to  v.  Furth, 
nor  has  the  ^ften-admitted  analogy  with  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
The  difference  between  the  musculin  and  the  myogen  in  their  becoming 
insoluble  is  that  the  musculin  passes  into  myosin  fibrin  without  any  sol- 
uble intermediate  steps. 

Myogen  may  be  prepared,  according  to  v.  FiJRTH,  by  heating  for  a  short 
time  the  dialyzed  and  filtered  plasma  to  52^  C,  separating  it  in  this  way  from 
the  rest  of  the  musculin.  The  myogen  exists  in  the  new  filtrate  and  can  be 
precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate.  The  musculin  may  also  be  removed 
by  adding  28  per  cent  ammonium  sulphate  and  then  precipitating  the 
myogen  from  the  filtrate  by  saturating  with  the  salt. 

Stewart  and  Sollmann  admit  of  only  two  soluble  proteins  in  the 
muscles.  One  is  the  paramyosinogen,  which  is  the  same  as  v.  Furth's 
myosin  4- the  soluble  myogen  fibrin.  The  other  they  call  myosinogen, 
which  corresponds  to  v.  Furth's  myogen  or  to  Haluburton's  myosinogen 
+myoglobulin.  It  is  an  atypical  globulin  which  coagulates  at  50-60°  C. 
The  paramyosinogen  as  well  as  the  myosinogen  are  readily  converted 
into  an  insoluble  modification,  myosin.  The  myosin  of  the  above  investi- 
gators is  the  same  as  v.  Furth's  myosin  fibrin  +myogen  fibrin,  and  cor- 
responds, it  seems,  also  to  myosin  mixed  with  paramyosinogen  (Halli- 
burton). Stewart  and  Sollmann  differ  from  Halliburton  in  con- 
sidering that  paramyosinogen  abo  coagulates  and  is  converted  into  myosin. 
According  to  them  myosin  is  also  insoluble  in  a  NaCl  solution. 

The  views  of  the  various  investigators  differ  so  essentially  and  the 
nomenclature  is  so  complicated  (four  different  things  are  designated  by 
the  name  myosin)  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  any  correct  review 
of  the  various  notions.^  Thorough  investigations  on  this  subject  are  very 
necessary. 

Myoproteid  is  a  proteid  found  by  v.  FtJRTH  in  the  plasma  from  fish- 
muscles.  It  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid, 
and  considered  as  a  compound  proteid  by  v.  FIjrth. 

In  connection  with  v.  Furth's  work,  Przibram  has  carried  on  investigations 
on  the  occurrence  of  muscle- proteins  in  various  classes  of  animals.  The  myosin 
(v.  Furth)  and  myogen  occur  in  all  classes  of  vertebrates;  the  myogen  is  always 
absent  in  the  invertebrates.  Myoproteid  occurs,  at  least  in  con'^iderable  quantity, 
only  in  fishes.  In  the  muscle  after  cutting  the  nerve,  Steyrer*  found  somewhat 
more  musculin  and  less  myogen  in  the  muscle- juice  than  in  the  normal  muscle. 

MiLscle-pigments.  There  is  no  question  that  the  red  color  of  the  muscles, 
even  when  completely  freed  from  blood  depends  in  part  on  haemoglobin. 

'  For  these  reasons  the  author  is  not  sure  whether  he  has  imderstood  and  oorreotly 
gjven  the  work  of  the  different  investigators. 

•Przibram,  Hofmeister's  Beitr^ge,  2;   Steyrer,  ibid.,  4. 
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K.  MoRXER  has  shown  that  muscle-hemoglobin  13  not  quite  identical  with 
blrmtl-li^moglobin.  The  statement  of  MacMunn,  that  in  the  muscles 
another  pigment  occurs  which  is  allied  to  haemochromogen  and  called  mych 
lurmaiin  by  him,  has  not  been  substantiated,  at  least  for  muscles  of  higher 
animals  (Levy  and  Morxer  ^).  MacMunn  claims  that  myohcematin 
occurs  in  the  muscles  of  insects,  which  do  not  contain  any  haemoglobin.^^ 
Tlie  reddish-yellow  coloriog-matter  of  the  muscles  of  the  salmon  has  beeaflH 
little  studied,  ' 

Various  enzymes  haw  been  found  in  the  muscles.  To  these  belong 
(besides  traced  of  fibrin  ferment  and  myosin  ferment)  the  mtalases  and 
oxidases,  which  occur  only  to  a  slight  extent.  The  disputed  glycohlic 
enzyme  (Chapter  VIII),  whose  nature  is  unknown,  probably  belongs  to 
the  oxidases.  An  amylol3rtic  and  a  proteolytic  enzyme  {Heoin  and  Row- 
land ^)  have  also  lyoen  found,  and  the  hydrol}lic  and  oxidizing  enzymes 
(Chapter  XV)  active  in  the  formation  and  destruction  of  uric  acid  are  also 
present. 

Extractive  Bodies  of  the  Muscles. 

The  nitrogenous  extractives  consist  chiefly  of  creaiine,  on  an  average  of 
1^  p.  m.  in  the  fresh  muscles  containing  water,  also  the  purine  bases, 
hiipoxantkine  and  xatiihlne^  besides  guanine  and  camine^  but  chiefly  hypo- 
xanthine.  The  purine  bases  probably  do  not  occur  as  such  but  as  complex 
combinations.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  purine  bases  amounts,  accord- 
ing to  BuRiAN  and  Hall,  in  the  fresh  flesh  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  calf  to 
0.55,  0.63,  and  0.71  p.  m.  respectively,  or  1.3-1,7  p.  m,,  calculated  as  hypo- 
xanthine.  In  the  eml^rj^onic  ox-rauscles,  Kossel^  found  more  guanine 
than  hypoxanthine.  The  purine  bases  are  produced  in  the  muscles  them- 
selves, and  their  production,  which  also  takes  place  .while  at  rest,  is  greatly 
increased  during  work  (Burian*). 

Among  the  apparently  habitually  occurring  nitrogeneous  extracti\^es, 
we  should  also  mention  phmpkocamic  acid  as  well  as  irumnic  add,  which 
is  perhaps  allied  to  it,  cnrnosirw.  carnitine^  and  perhaps  also  other  bodies 
which  have  recently  been  found  in  meat  extract  and  which  will  be  mem- 
tioned  later. 

Among  the  extractive  aubfitances  is  also  found  the  acid  noticed  by  LntrpRiCHT 
in  the  flesh  of  certain  cyprinidea,  namely,  the  nitrogenized  protic  acid,  while 
isocreulimrie  found  by  J.  Thesen  in  fish-flesh  is  nothing  but  impure  creatinioe^ 

*  See  MacMunn,  PhiL  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc,  177,  part  1,  Joum.  of  Phyaiol.,  8,  and 
Zeitschr.  f.  phymol.  Chem.»  IZ;   Levy,  ibid,^  13;   K  M5mer,  Nord.  Med  Archiv,  Fe 
band.  1897,  and  Miily'w  Jahresber.,  27, 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Chem..  32, 

*  Buriiin  and  Hall,  Zeitschr.  L  physiol.  Chem.,  S8;  Koasel,  ibid,,  8,  408. 
*/2mf.,  43. 
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according  to  Poulsson,  Schmidt  and  Korndorfbr.*  Uric  acid,  urea,  taurine, 
and  leucine  are  found  as  traces  in  the  muscles,  in  certain  cases  only  in  a  few  species 
of  animals.  In  regard  to  the  amounts  of  these  different  extractives  in  the  muscles, 
Krukenberg  and  Wagner'  have  shown  that  it  varies  greatly  in  different 
animals  A  large  quantity  of  urea  is  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  shark  and  ray; 
uric  acid  is  found  in  alligators;  taurine  in  cephalopoda;  glycocoU  in  gasteropoda, 
and  creatinine  especially  in  fishes.  The  reports  are  very  contradictory  in  regard 
to  the  occurrence  of  urea  in  the  muscles  of  higher  animals.  According  to  the 
investigations  of  Kaufmann  and  ScHONDiiRFF,  confirmed  by  Brunton-Blaikie,* 
urea  is  a  regular  constituent  of  the  muscles,  although  M.  Nencki  and  Kowarski 
dispute  this. 

The  xanthine  bodies,  with  the  exception  of  camine,  have  been  treated 
oit'pages  159-162,  and  therefore  among  the  extractive  bodies  we  will  first 
consider  the  creatine. 

/NH2 
Creatiiie,  C4H9N3O2,  (HN)C<  ,  or  methylguanidine- 

\N(CH3).CH2.C00H 

acetic  acid,  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  vertebrate  animals  in  variable  amounts 
in  different  species;  the  largest  quantity  .is  found  in  birds.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  brain,  blood,  transudates,  amniotic  fluid,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
urine.  Creatine  may  be  prepared  synthetically  from  cyanamide  and 
sarcosine  (methylglycocoll).  On  boiling  with  baryta  water  it  decomposes 
with  the  addition  of  water  and  yields  urea,  sarcosine,  and  certain  other 
products.  Because  of  this  behavior  several  investigators  consider  creatine 
as  a  step  in  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  organism.  On  boiling  with  acids, 
creatine  is  easily  converted,  with  the  elimination  of  w^ater  into  creatinine, 
C4H7N3O,  which  occurs  in  urine,  and  wl^ch  has  also  been  found  in  the 
muscles  of  the  dog  by  Monari  *  (see  Chapter  XV),  and  probably  is  a  regular 
constituent  of  the  muscles. 

Creatine  crystallizes  in  hard,  colorless,  monoclinic  prisms  which  lose 
their  water  of  crystallization  at  100°  C.  It  U  soluble  in  74  parts  of  water 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  9419  parts  absolute  alcohol.  It  dissolves 
more  easily  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Its  watery  solution  has  a  neutral  reaction. 
Creatine  is  not  dissolved  by  ether.  If  a  creatine  solution  is  boiled  with 
precipitated  mercuric  oxide,  this  is  reduced,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
alkali,  to  mercur}'  and  oxalic  acid,  and  the  foul-smelling  methyluramine 
(methylguanidine)  is  developed.    A  solution  of  creatine  in  water  is  not  pre- 

» See  Limprlcht,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  127,  and  Thesen,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol, 
Chem.,  24;  Poulssoii,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  51;  Schmidt  and  KomdOrfer. 
ibid.,  51. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  21;  see  also  M.  Henze,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  43; 
Mendel,  Hofmcister's  Beitrage,  5;  Kelly,  ibid.,  5. 

'  Kaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  6;  Schdndorff,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  62;  Nencki 
and  Kowarski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  36;  Brunton-Blaikie,  Joum.  of  Physiol., 
23.  Supplement. 

*  Maly's  Jahresber.,  19,  296. 
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cipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate,  but  gives  a  white,  flaky  precipitate  with 
mercurous  nitrate  if  the  acid  reaction  is  neutralized.  WVien  boiled  for  an 
hour  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  creatine  is  converted  into  creatinine  and 
may  be  identified  by  its  reactions.  On  boiling  with  formaldehyde  it  can 
be  transformed  into  dioxymethylenecreatinine,  which  crystallizes  readily 
(Jaffe  1). 

The  preparation  and  detection  of  creatine  is  best  performed  by  the 
following  method  of  Neubauer,^  which  was  first  used  in  the  preparation 
of  creatine  from  muscles:  Finely  cut  meat  is  extracted  with  an  equal  weight 
of  water  at  50°  to  55"^  C\  for  10-15  minutes,  pressed,  and  extracted  again 
with  water.  The  proteins  are  removed  from  the  united  extracts  as  far*as 
possible  by  coagulation  at  boiling  lieat,  the  hhrate  pre(npitated  fjy  the  care- 
ful addition  of  ba^ic  lead  acetate,  the  lead  removed  from  this  filtrate  by  H28 
and  the  solution  then  carefully  concentrated  to  a  small  volume.  The 
creatine,  which  ery^stallizes  in  a  few  days,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  alcohol  of  88  per  cent,  and  purified,  when  necessary,  l>v  rccn^stalliza- 
tion.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  creatine  is  performed  according  to  the 
same  method. 

Caroine^  C7HgN403-f-H20,  is  one  of  the  substances  found  by  Weidel  in 
American  meat  extract.  It  has  also  been  found  by  Krukexberg  and 
Wagner  in  frog-muscles  and  in  the  flesh  of  fishes,  and  by  Pouchet''  in  the 
urine.     Carnine  may  be  transformed  into  hypoxantliine  by  oxidation, 

Camine  has  been  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  dissolws 
T^dth  difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  more  readily  in  warm.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid  and  yields  a  salt 
crj^stalUzing  in  shining  needles,  which  gives  a  double  compound  with 
platinum  chloride.  Its  watei7  solution  is  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate? 
but  this  precipitate  is  dissolved  neither  hy  ammorua  nor  by  warm  nitric 
acid.  Carnine  does  not  give  the  so-called  Weidel's  xanthine  reaction. 
Its  water>"  solution  is  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate;  but  the  lead 
compound  may  be  dissolved  on  boilbig. 

Camine  is  prepared  by  the  following  method:  The  meat  extract  diluted 
with  water  is  completely  precipitated  by  baryta-water.  The  filtrate  is 
precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate,  the  lead  precipitate  boiled  wilh  water, 
filtered  while  hot,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  tihran. 
Remove  the  leail  sulphide  from  the  filtrate  arut  concentrate  strongly.  The 
concentrated  solution  is  now  completely  precipitated  with  silver  nitrate, 
the  precipitate  washed  free  from  silver  chloride  by  ammonia,  ami  the  camine 
silver  oxide  suspended  in  water  and  t related  with  sulplniretted  liydrogen. 


d. 


'  Ber.  d.  d.  cbem.  Geaellsch.,  3.V 

'Zeitschf.  f.  phy>>iol.  Chem..  2  and  6. 

•Weidel,  Annal  d,  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  LVS;   Kmkenben^  and  Wagner,  Sit zunij slier. 

Wurzb.   phys.-mod,    Gescllsch.,   1883;    Pouchet,  cited    from  Neubauer-Huppert, 


Analyse  des  Barnes,  10.  Aufl.,  335. 
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Camosine,  Cfii^Nfl^  has  been  isolated  by  Gulbwitbch  and  Amirazdibi^ 
from  meat  extracts.  It  is  a  base  which  is  perhaps  related  to  arginine,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  crystallizing  in  flat  needles.  It  is  precipitated  by 
phosphotunsstic  acid  and  by  silver  nitrate  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  barium 
hydrate  and  forms  a  copper  compound  which  crystallizes  in   hexagonal  plates. 

Carnitine,  CyHi^NO,  (?),  is  another  base  isolated  by  Gulbwitsch  and  Krimberq  * 
from  meat  extracts,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  very  readily  soluble 
in  water.  It  gives  a  crystalline  chloroplatinate,  as  well  as  salts  with  HCl  and 
HNO,  which  are  very  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  HNO,  salt,  which  is  also 
crystalline,  is  strongly  levorotatory. 

From  Liebig's  extract  of  beef  Kutscher  has  recently  isolated  a  series  of 
new  bodies,  namely,  ignotine,  CoHj^  NfliyCamomuacarine,  neoainefit^n^O^  novauie, 
CyHj^NOt,  meihylguanidine  (also  found  by  Gulbwitsch),  and  a  crystallizable 
chloroplatmate,  CigH.,Nj,Oj.2HCl.PtCl4,  of  a  body  which  he  calls  Mitine.  Zunz  • 
has  also  been  able  to  isolate  from  fresh  muscles  the  three  hexone  bases,  leucine, 
aspartic  acid,  and  glutamic  acid.  He  has  not  decided  whether  these  bodies  exist 
preformed  in  the  muscles. 

The  base  musculamine,  isolated  by  Etard  and  Vila  on  the  hydrol3rsis  of  veal, 
is  nothing  but  cadaverine,  according  to  Posternak.* 

Inosinic  acid  has  been  discussed  on  page  155.  We  must  also  include  among 
the  nitrogenous  extractives  those  bodies  which  were  first  discovered  by  Gautibr  * 
and  which  occur  only  in  very  small  quantities,  namely,  the  leucomaines,  xantho- 
creatinine^  Q^^^^Jd,  crusocreatinine,  CgHgN^O,  amphicreatine,  C9HJJN7O4,  and 
pseudoxanthinef  C^H^NgO. 

In  the  analysis  of  meat  and  for  the  detection  and  separation  of  the  various 
extractive  bodies  of  the  same  we  make  use  of  the  systematic  method  as  suggested 
by  Gautier,*  for  details  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  artioe. 

Phosphocamic  acid  ^  is  a  complicated  substance,  first  isolated  by  Siegfried 
from  meat  extracts,  which  yields  as  cleavage  products  succinic  acid,  paralactic 
acid,  carbon  dioxide,  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  carbohydrate  group,  besides  the 
previously  mentioned  carnic  acid,  which  is  identical  with  or  nearly  related  to 
antipeptone.  It  stands,  according  to  Siegfried,  in  close  relationship  to  the 
nucleins,  and  as  it  yields  peptone  (carnic  acid),  it  is  designated  as  a  nucleon  by 
Siegfried.  Phosphocamic  acid  may  be  precipitated  as  an  iron  compyound, 
camiferrinef  from  the  extract  of  the  muscles  free  from  proteins.  The  quantity  of 
phosphocamic  a(ud,  calculated  as  carnic  acid,  can  be  determined  by  multiplying 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  compound  by  the  factor  6.1237  (Balke  and 
Ide).  In  this  way  Siegfried  found  0.57-2.4  p.  m.  carnic  acid  in  the  resting 
muscles  of  the  dog,  and  M.  MUller  1-2  p.  m.  in  the  muscles  of  adults  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  0.57  p.  m.  in  those  of  new-born  infants.  According  to  Cavazzani  nucleon 
occurs  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  oysters,  namely,  an  average  of  3.725  p.  m.  It 
also  occurs,  as  he  and  Manicardi  found,  in  the  plant  kingdom.  Phosphocamic 
acid  has  not  been  prepared  in  the  pure  state  and  possesses  on  this  account  a 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30. 
'/6m/.,  45. 

*  Kutscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  Unters.  d.  Nahrungs-  u.  Genussmittel,  10,  and  Centralbl.  f. 
Physiol.,  19;  Zunz,  reference,  ibid.,  18;  Gulewitsch.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  47. 

*  Etard  and  Vila,  Compt.  rend.,  135;  Postemak,  ibid.,  135. 
•See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  16,  523. 

•/6ui.,22,335. 

'  In  regard  to  carnic  acid  and  phosphocamic  acid,  see  the  works  of  Siegfried,  Arch, 
f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1894,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28,  and  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21  and  28;  M.  Muller,  ibid.,  22;  Kriiger,  ibid.,  22  and  28;  Balke  and 
Ide,  ibid.,  21,  and  Balke,  ibid.^  22;  Macleod,  ibid.,  28;  E.  Cavazzani,  Centralbl.  f. 
Physiol.,  18,  666;  Panella,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  34. 
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\'anable  com[>o8ition ;  according  to  Siegfried  it  serves  as  a  source  of  energy  in 
the  muscles  and  is  consumed  during  work.  Besides,  by  means  of  its  property 
of  forming  soluble  salts  with  the  alkaline  earths,  as  also  an  iron  combination 
soluble  in  alkalies,  it  acts  as  a  means  of  transportation  for  these  bodiea  iu  the 
animal  lx)dy. 

Phosphoearnic  acid  is  prepared  from  the  extract  free  from  protein  by  first 
removing  the  phosphate  by  CaCL-  and  Nil  a.  The  acid  is  precipitated  as  carmfer- 
rine  by  ferric  chloride  from  the  filtrate  while  bc^ilhig. 

The  non-nitrogenous  extractive  bodies  of  the  muscles  arc  inosiie,  glyco- 
gen,  ^wjar^  and  kiciic  acid. 

Inosite,  GeHi  2O6  4-  H^O  -  C^U^, (OH  )s + H2O.  This  body »  discovered  by 
ScHEREB.  is  not  a  carl)  oh  yd  rate.  Imt  a  hexahydrox>^benz)ene  (Maquenne  ^). 
With  hydriotlic  acid  it  yields  benzene  and  tri-iodophenol  Inosite  is  found 
in  the  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  leucocytes,  kitbieys,  suprarenal  capsule,  lungs, 
brain,  testicles,  and  in  tbe  urine  in  pathological  cases,  and  as  traces  in 
normal  urine.  It  is  found  very  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, especially  in  the  unripe  fniit  of  green  beans  (Phaseolus  \T.ilgaris),  and 
therefore  it  is  also  called  phaseomanxfte.  According  to  Wixteesteix  a 
phosphorized  compound  occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  yields 
inrwite  as  a  cleavage  product.  This  compound  is,  according  to  PosTEENAKr 
probably  oxymetJiyl phosphoric  acid,  which  also  yields  inosite  on  decom- 
position by  condensation. 

Liosite  crj^stallizes  in  large,  colorless,  rhombic  cry  stab  of  the  monoclinic 
system,  or,  if  not  pure  and  if  only  a  small  quantity  crj^stallizes.  it  forms 
groups  of  fine  cryst  als  similar  to  cauliflower.  It  loses  its  water  of  cryst  alliza- 
tion  at  110^  C.  also  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time.  Such  exposed 
crv'stals  are  non-transparent  and  milk-white.  The  crj^stals  melt  at  225°  C. 
when  d^>^  Inosite  rlissoh'es  in  7.5  parts  of  water  at  ordinarj^  temperature, 
and  the  solution  has  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  It  dissolves  cupric  hydrate  in  alkaline  solutions.  Init  does  not 
reduce  on  boiling.  It  gives  negative  results  with  Moore's  test  and  with 
Bt'iiTGER-ALMfiN's  bismuth  test.  It  does  not  ferment  w^ith  beer-yeast, 
but  may  undergo  lactic-  and  butyric-acid  fermentation.  The  lactic  acid 
formed  thereby  is  sarcolactic  acid  according  to  Hilger,  and  fermenta- 
tion lactic  acid  according  to  Vohl.'^  Inosit-e  is  oxidized  into  rhodizonic 
acid  by  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  following  reactions  depend  upon 
this  behavior: 

If  inosite  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  platinum-foil  with  nitric  acid  and 
the  residue  treated  wnth  ammonia  and  a  drop  of  calcium-chloride  solution 
and  carefoliy   re-evaporated  to   dr}iicss,   a  beautiful   rase-red  residue  is 

*  Bull,  de  la  soc.  ehim,  (2),  47  and  4S;  Compt.  rend  ,  104, 

*  Wintcrstein,  Ber  d.  d.  chem.  GeKellsch,,  30j  Postemak,  Contribution  k  T^tude 
cbim.  de  rasHimLlalion  chlorophyllicnne,  Re\Tje  gtSn^ralc  de  Botanique,  12  (1900), 

'  Hilger,  Anm\L  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  160;  Vohl,  Ber  d.  d.  chcm.  Geeellsch., 
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obtained  (Scherer's  inosite  test).  If  we  evaporate  an  inodte  solution  to 
incipient  dryness  and  moisten  the  residue  with  a  little  mercuric  nitrate 
solution,  there  is  obtained  a  yellowish  residue  on  drying,  which  becomes  a 
beautiful  red  .on  strongly  heating.  The  coloration  disappears  on  cooling, 
but  it  reappears  on  gently  warming  (Gallois*  inosite  test). 

To  prepare  inosite  from  a  liquid  or  from  a  watery  extract  of  a  tissue, 
the  proteins  are  first  removed  by  coagulation  at  boiling  heat.  The  filtrate 
is  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead,  this  filtrate  boiled  with  basic  lead  acetate 
and  allowed  to  stand  24-48  hours.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained,  which 
contains  all  the  inosite,  is  decomposed  in  water  by  H2S.  The  filtrate  ia 
strongly  concentrated,  treated  with  2-4  vols,  hot  alcohol,  and  the  liquid 
removed  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  tough  or  flaky  masses  which  ordinarily 
separate.  If  no  crystals  separate  from  the  liquid  within  twenty-four  hours, 
then  treat  with  ether  until  the  liquid  has  a  milky  appearance  and  allow  it 
to  stand.  In  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ether,  crystals  of 
inosite  separate  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  crystals  thus  obtained, 
as  also  those  which  are  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  solution  directly,  are 
recrystallized  by  redissolving  in  very  little  boiling  water  and  adding  2-4 
vols,  of  alcohol. 

Glycogen  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  living  muscle,  while  it  may  be 
absent  in  the  dead  muscle.  The  quantity  of  glycogen  varies  in  the  different 
muscles  of  the  same  animal.  Bohm  ^  found  10  p.  m.  glycogen  in  the  muscles 
of  cats,  and  moreover  he  found  a  greater  amount  in  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities  than  in  those  of  the  rump.  Schondgrff  has  found  a  maxi- 
mimi  of  37.2  p.  m.  in  the  dog-muscle.  The  statements  as  to  the  quantity 
of  glycogen  in  the  heart  differ  somewhat;  although  the  heart  is  considered 
as  somewhat  poorer  in  glycogen  than  the  other  muscles,  still  this  difference 
is  not  very  great  and  can  be  explained  by  the  ready  disappearance  of 
glycogen  from  the  heart  after  death,  as  well  as  after  starvation  and  after 
strong  work  (Boruttau,  Jensen,  Kisch^).  Work  and  food  have  a 
great  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  glycogen.  Bohm  found  1-4  p.  m. 
glycogen  in  the  muscles  of  fasting  animals,  and  7-10  p.  m.  after  partaking 
of  food.  As  stated  in  Chapter  VIII,  work,  starvation,  and  lack  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  food  cause  the  glycogen  to  disappear  earlier  from  the  liver 
than  from  the  muscles. 

The  sugar  of  the  muscles,  of  which  only  traces  occur  in  the  living  muscle, 
and  which  is  probably  formed  after  the  death  of  the  muscle  from  the  mus- 
cle-glycogen.  is,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Panormoff,  in  part 
dextrose,  but  consists  chiefly  of  maltose  (Osborne  and  Zobel  3)  with  some 
dextrin. 

»  B6hm,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  23,  44;  Schdn Jorff,  ibid,,  99. 

'  Boruttau,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18;  Jensen,  ibid.,  35;  Kisch,  Hofmeister's 
Beitrage,  8. 

■Panoimofif.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17;  Osborne  and  Zobel,  Journ.  of  Phy- 
siol, 29. 
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Lactic  Acids.  Of  the  oxypropionic  acids  with  the  formula  CjHfiOs 
there  is  one,  ethylene  lactic  acid,  CH2(OH}.CH2*COOH,  which  is  not  found 
in  the  animal  b<xly  and  therefore  has  no  physiological  chemical  intverest. 

CH3 
Indeed  only  ct -oxypropionic  acid  or  ethylidene  lactic  acid,  CH(OH)^  of 

COOH 
which  there  are  three  physical  isomercs,  is  of  importance.  These  thn^ 
ethylidene  lactic  acids  are  the  ordinary,  optically  inactive  FERMEXTATroK 
LACTIC  ACID,  the  dextrorotatory  p.\kalactic  or  s.ircolactic  acid,  and 
the  levolactic  acid  obtained  by  Schahdinger  by  the  fermentation  of 
cane-sugar  by  means  of  a  special  bacillus.  This  levolactic  acid,  which 
has  also  been  detected  by  Blachstein  in  the  culture  of  Gaffky's  typhoid 
bacillus  in  a  solution  of  sugar  and  peptone,  and  which  is  formed  by  vari- 
ous \nb nones,  need  not  be  described  here.^ 

The  fernientaiion  lactic  acirf,  which  is  formed  from  lactose  by  allow- 
ing nulk  to  sour  and  by  the  acid  fermentation  of  other  carbohj^drates, 
is  considered  to  exist  in  small  quantities  in  the  muscles  (Heintz),  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  brain  (Gscheidlen),  and  in  diabetic  urine.  The  occur- 
rence of  fermentation  lactic  acid  in  the  brain  and  other  organs  has  recently 
been  disputed  Ijy  Moriya.^  During  digestion  this  acid  is  hho  found  in 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  as  alkali  lactate  in  the  chyle. 
The  paraktdic  add  is,  at  all  e\^nts,  the  true  acid  of  meat  extracts,  and  this 
alone  has  been  found  with  certainty  in  dead  muscle.  The  lactic  acid  which 
is  found  in  the  brain,  spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  thymus,  thyroid  gland, 
blood,  bile,  pathological  transudates,  osteomalacious  bones,  in  perspira- 
tion in  puerperal  fever,  in  the  urine  after  fatiguing  marches,  in  acute 
3^eIlow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  and  especially 
after  extirpation  of  the  liver  seems  always  to  be  paralactic  acid. 

The  origin  of  paralactic  acid  in  the  animal  organism  has  been  sought 
by  several  investigators,  %vho  took  for  basis  the  researches  of  Gaguo, 
Minkowski,  and  Araki,  in  a  decomposition  of  protein  in  the  tissues, 
Gaguo  claims  a  lactic-acid  formation  by  passing  blood  through  the  kid- 
neys and  lungs.  He  also  fomid  0.3-0,5  p,  m.  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  of 
a  dog  after  protein  food,  and  only  0.17-0,21  p.  m.  after  fasting  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  According  to  Minkow^ski  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  elimi- 
nated liy  the  urine  in  animals  with  extirpated  livers  is  increased  with  pro- 
tein food,  while  the  administration  of  carbohydrates  has  no  effect.  Araki 
has  also  sIiowti  that  if  we  produce  a  scarcity  of  oxygen  in  animals  (dogs^ 
rabbits,  and  hens)  by  ptiisoning  with  carbon  monoxide,  by  the  inhalation 

*See  Schardinger,  Monatsheftc  f.  Chera.,  11;  Blachstein,  Arch,  des  sciences  biol, 
de  St,  P^tersbourg,  1, 199;  Kupmnow,  Arch.  f.  Hypriene,  W,  and  Gosio,  ibid.,  21. 

'  Heintz,  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phami,,  157,  and  Gscheidlen,  Pfliiger*a  Arch^i  8, 
171;   Moriya,  Zeitschrift  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  43. 
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of  air  deficient  m  oxygen,  or  by  any  other  means,  a  condderable  elimina- 
tion of  lactic  acid  (besides  dextrose  and  also  often  albumin)  takes  place 
through  the  urine,  an  observation  which  has  been  confirmed  by  SArro 
and  Katsuyama.^  As  a  scarcity  of  oxygen,  according  to  the  ordinary 
statements,  produces  an  increase  of  the  protein  catabolism  in  the  body, 
the  increased  elimination  of  lactic  acid  in  these  cases  must  be  due  in  part 
to  an  increased  protein  destruction  and  in  part  to  a  diminished  oxidation. 

Araki  has  not  drawn  such  a  conclusion  from  his  experiments,  but  he 
considers  the  abundant  formation  of  lactic  acid  to  be  due  to  a  cleavage  of 
the  sugar  formed  from  the  glycogen.  He  found  that  in  all  cases  where 
lactic  acid  and  sugar  appeared  in  the  urine  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in 
the  liver  and  muscles  was  always  diminished.  He  also  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  dextrolactic  acid  may  be  formed  from  glycogen,  as  directly 
observed  by  Ekunina,^  and  also  to  the  numerous  observations  on  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid  and  the  consumption  of  glycogen  in  muscular 
activity.  Without  denying  the  possibility  of  a  formation  of  lactic  acid 
from  protein,  he  states  that  with  lack  of  oxygen  we  have  to  deal  with  an 
incomplete  combustion  of  the  lactic  acid  derived  by  a  cleavage  of  the  sugar. 
Hoppe-Seyler  3  also  positively  defends  the  view  as  to  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  from  carbohydrates.  He  was  of  the  view  that  lactic  acid  is 
produced  from  the  carbohydrates  by  the  cleavage  of  the  sugar  only  with 
lack  of  oxygen,  while  with  sufficient  oxygen  the  sugar  is  burned  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  water.  The  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  absence  of  free 
oxygen  and  in  the  presence  of  glycogen  or  dextrose  is,  according  to  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  very  probably  a  function  of  all  living  protoplasm.  In  the  anaero- 
bic metabolism  of  the  animal  cells,  according  to  the  recent  investigations 
on  alcoholic  fermentation  in  the  tissues  (see  Chapters  I  and  VIII),  carbon 
dioxide  and  alcohol  are  formed  from  the  sugar,  with  lactic  acid  as  an  inter- 
mediary step;  but  even  if  this  view  be  correct  and  when  the  cells,  as  Stok- 
LASA^  and  his  collaborators  have  shown,  contain  a  lactic-acid-forming 
enzyme,  it  is  not  known  what  kind  of  lactic  acid  is  here  produced.  Accord- 
ing to  MoRisHiMA  an  increase  in  the  lactic  acid  in  the  liver  occurs  after 
death,  probably  from  the  liver  glycogen,  but  this  acid  is  chiefly  fermenta- 
tion lactic  acid.  Asher  and  Jackson  ^  experimented  by  transfusing  blood 
(with  and  without  the  addition  of  sugar)  through  the  lower  extremities  of 

*  Gaglio,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1886;  Mmkowski.  Arch.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann., 
21  and  31;  Araki,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  15, 16, 17,  and  19;  Saito  and  Katsuyama, 
tWd.,32. 

'  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  21. 

•  Virchow's  Festschrift,  also  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  25,  Referatb.,  685. 
* SimiUjek,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  17;  Stoklasa,  Jelinek,  and  Cerny,  tWrf.,  16. 
•Morishima,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  43;   Asher  and  Jackson,  Zeitschr.  f. 

Biologie,  41. 
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dogs,  and  neither  in  these  experiments  nor  in  those  where  the  lai^ger  oiigans 
(liver  and  abdominal  viscera)  were  excluded  from  the  circulation  could 
they  detect  any  increase  of  lactic  acid  due  to  the  sugar. 

Although  these  last -mentioned  investigations  do  not  show  any  forma- 
tion of  lactic  acid  from  carbohydrates,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
recent  i n vest igal  ions  tliat  make  such  an  origin  for  lactic  acid  ver^^  proba- 
ble. Thus  Embden  1  has  found,  on  percolating  blood  through  a  surviving 
liver  rich  in  glycogen,  that  lactic  acid  was  formed,  and  also  that  this  acid 
was  produced  in  alumdance  when  blood  rich  in  sugar  was  transfused  through 
a  glycogen-frt^e  liver,  while,  on  the  contrar\%  blood  poor  in  sugar  led  to 
only  a  A'cry  inconsiderable  formation  of  lactic  acid.  The  investigations  rf 
A.  R.  M.\NDEL  and  Lusk  -  also  indicate  a  fonnation  of  lactic  acid  from 
carbohydrates  in  the  animal  body.  They  have  shown  that  in  dogs,  after 
phosphorus  poisoning,  an  abundance  of  lactic  acid  occurs  in  the  blood  and 
urine,  and  that  this  disappears  from  these  fluids  on  bringing  about  a  phlor- 
hizin  diabetes  in  the  animal.  Phosphorus  intoxication  caused  no  lactic- 
acid  formation  in  a  phlorhiz  in -diabetic  dog.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  results  of  these  expc^riments,  still  it 
seems  probable  tliat  by  elimiuatioa  of  the  sugar  in  phlorhizin  diabetes  Sk^^ 
mother-substance  of  the  lactic  acid  is  lost.  ^^| 

The  carliohydrateSp  as  well  as  the  proteins,  it  seems,  must  be  considered 
as  the  material  from  which  tlie  lactic  acid  is  formed  in  the  body.  In  a 
previous  chapter  (^T^II)  we  mentioned  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
animal  body  by  a  d-samination  of  alanine,  and  this  gives  us  an  indication 
of  a  lactic  acid  formation  frt»m  protein.  Phosphocarnic  acid  is  considered 
by  Siegfried  as  another  source  of  sarcolactic  acid* 

The  lactic  acids  are  amorphous.  They  have  the  apjiearance  of  color- 
less or  faintly  yellowish,  acid-reacting  syrups  which  nnx  in  all  pro  portions 
with  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  The  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and  most  of 
tliem  also  in  alcohol  The  two  acids  are  differentiated  from  each  other  by 
their  different  optical  proiDerties^paralat'tic  acid  iieing  dexlrog^Tate,  while 
fermentation  lactic  acid  is  optically  inactive — -also  by  their  different  solu- 
bilities and  the  different  amounts  of  water  of  en'stallization  of  the  calcium 
and  zinc  salts.  The  zinc  salt  of  femaentation  lactic  acid  dissolves  in  58-63 
parts  of  water  at  14-15*^  C,  and  contains  18.18  per  cent  water  of  cr^-stalli- 
zation,  corresponding  to  the  fonnula  Zn(C3H50a)2  +  3H20.  The  zinc  salt 
of  paralat^tic  acid  dissolves  in  l7.5  parts  of  water  at  the  above  tempera- 
ture and  contains  ordinarily  12.9  per  cent  water,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  Zn(C3H503)2+21i20.  The  calcium  salt  of  fermentation  lactic  acii 
dissolves  in  9.5  parts  water  and  contains  29.22  per  cent  (=^5  molecules) 
water  of  crj^stallization,  while  calcium  paralactate  dissolves  in  12.4  parts 


»  Centralbl.  f.  PhyaioL,  18, 832. 
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water  and  contains  24.83  or  26.21  per  cent  (»4  or  4^  molecules)  water  of 
crystallization.  Both  calcium  salts  crystallize;  not  unlike  tyrosine,  in  spears 
or  tufts  of  very  fine  microscopic  needles.  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Araki, 
who  have  closely  studied  the  optical  properties  of  the  lactic  acids  and 
lactates,  consider  the  lithium  salt  as  best  suited  for  the  preparation  and 
quantitative  estimation  of  the  lactic  acids.  The  lithium  salt  contains 
7.29  per  cent  Li.  For  further  information  as  to  the  salts  and  specific 
rotation  of  the  lactic  acids  see  Hoppe-Seyler-Thierfelder's  Hand- 
buch,  7.  Aufl.,  1903.1 

Lactic  acids  may  be  detected  in  organs  and  tissues  in  the  following 
manner:  After  complete  extraction  with  water,  the  protein  is  removed  by 
coagulation  at  boiling  temperature  and  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  ol 
sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  is  then  exactly  neutralized  while  boiling  with 
caustic  baryta,  and  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup  after  filtration.  The  residue 
is  precipitated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  completely  ex- 
tracted with  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  entirely  distilled  from  the  united  alco- 
holic extracts,  and  the  neutral  residue  is  shaken  with  ether  to  remove  the 
fat.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water  and  phosphoric  acid  added,  and  the 
solution  repeatedly  shaken  with  fresh  quantities  of  ether,  which  dissolves 
the  lactic  acid.  The  ether  is  now  distilled  from  the  united  ethereal  ex- 
tracts, the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  this  solution  carefully  warmed  on 
the  water-bath  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  ether  and  volatile  acids.  A 
solution  of  zinc  lactate  is  prepared  from  this  filtered  solution  by  boiling 
with  zinc  carbonate,  and  this  is  evaporated  until  crystallization  commences, 
and  then  is  allowed  to  stand  over  sulphuric  acid.  An  analysis  of  the  salts 
is  necessary  in  careful  work.  According  to  Heffter,^  in  muscles  not  having 
undergone  rigor  mortis  the  lactic  acid  can  be  extracted  more  easily  by  alco- 
hol than  by  water. 

Fat  is  never  absent  in  the  muscles.  Some  fat  is  always  found  in  the 
intermuscular  connective  tissue;  but  the  muscle-fibres  themselves  also 
contain  fat.  The  quantity  of  fat  in  the  real  muscle  substance  is  always 
small,  usually  amounting  to  about  10  p.  m.  or  somewhat  more.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fat  in  the  muscle-fibres  is  found  only  in  fatty  degen- 
eration. A  part  of  the  muscle-fat  can  be  readily  extracted,  while  another 
part  can  be  extracted  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  This  latter  part, 
it  is  clmmed,  exists  finely  divided  in  the  contractile  substance  itself  and  is 
richer  in  free  fatty  acids,  standing,  according  to  Zuntz  and  Bogdanow,^ 
in  close  relationship  to  the  activity  of  the  muscles  because  it  is  consumed 
during  work.  Lecithin  is  a  regular  constituent  of  the  muscles,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  fat  which  is  difficult  of  extraction  and  which  is  rich 
in  fatty  acids  depends  in  part  on  a  decomposition  of  the  lecithin.    The 

'  See  also  E.  Jungfleisch,  Compt.  rend.,  139,  140,  and  142. 
*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  38. 
•Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u  )  Physiol.,  1897. 
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amount  of  lecithin  18  not  considerable.  In  normal  dog-heart,  as  free  from 
fat  as  passible,  Rubow^  found  that  the  lecithin  amounted  to  7.5-8,5  per 
cent  of  the  dr}^  substance;  for  the  striated  mitsele  the  amount  of  lecithin 
was  rather  constant,  namely,  5.0S  per  cent.  The  ether  extract  of  the  heart 
of  the  dog  contained  60-70  per  cent  lecithin. 

The  Mineral  Bo{Ik3  of  ike  Mitscles.  The  ash  remaining  aft-er  burning 
the  muscle,  which  amounts  to  about  10-15  p.  m.,  calculated  on  the  moist 
muscle,  is  acid  in  reaction.  The  largest  constituent  of  the  ash  is  potas- 
sium, whose  occurrence,  according  to  Macallum  is  JTStricted  to  the  dark 
diagonal  bundles,  and  phosphoric  acid.  Next  in  amount  we  have  sodium 
and  ma^iesium,  and  lastly  calcium,  chlorine,  and  iron  oxide.  Sulphates 
exist  only  a^  traces  in  the  muscles,  but  are  formed  by  the  burning  of  the 
proteins  of  the  muscles,  and  therefore  occur  in  abundant  quantities  in  the 
asli.  Tlie  muscles  contain  such  a  large  quantity  of  potassium  and  phos- 
phoric acid  that  potassium  phosphate  seems  to  be  unquestionably  the  pnc- 
dominating  sait.  Chlorine  is  found  in  such  insignificant  quantities  that  it 
is  perhai>s  derived  from  a  contamination  with  blood  or  lymph.  The  quan- 
tity of  magnesium  is,  as  a  ride,  considerably  greater  than  that  of  calcium. 
Iron  occurs  only  in  ^'^ry  small  amounts,  Schmey-  found  variations  be- 
tween 0.0129  p,  m.  (rabbits)  and  €.0793  p.  m,  (human),  calculated  on  the 
fresh  mnscle  substance.  The  heart-muscle  was  comparatively  richer  in 
iron,  0.06-0.109  p.m. 

The  importance  of  the  various  mineral  bodies  for  the  function  of  the 
muscles  has  been  studied  by  several  experimenters  (Loeb,  Lingle,  Howell, 
Overton^  Langendorff  and  Hueck,  and  others  ^),  Further  proof  as  to  the 
previously  discussed  ion  action  of  the  electrolytes  and  the  antagonism  of 
various  ions  has  been  given  by  many  ver}^  interesting  investigations.  These 
researches  also  indicate  that  each  of  the  ions  Na,  Ca,  and  K  plays  a  certain 
part  in  the  maintenance  of  the  excitability,  in  the  contraction  and  in  the 
fatigue  of  the  muscle  (heart);  still  these  investigations  haw  not  led  to  con- 
cordant results,  so  that  we  are  not  3'et  clear  on  the  action  of  these  ions. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  to  be  established  that  the  combined  action  of  various 
ions  is  a  necessity  for  the  normal  function  of  fhe  muscles.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  muscle  (the  heart)  in  regular 
aetixity  for  a  long  time  by  means  of  a  transfusion  of  liquid  saturated 
with  oxygen  and  which  contained  about  7  p.  m.  NaCL  besides  small 
amomits  of  CaCla  (0.2  p.  m.),  KCl  (0,1  p.  m.),  and  NaHCOg  (0,1  p,  m.). 


"  Arch,  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  fi2. 

*  Macallum,  Jouro.  of  Physiol,  82;  Schmey,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  3S. 

'Loeb,  Ainer.  Joura.  of  Physiol,  *t,  and  PflygEf's  Arch.,  80,  91;    Lioj^le, 
Joum.  of  Physiol,  4  (also  rr^ferenccs  to  literature);  Overton,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  92 
105;  LangendorfT  and  Hueek,  ibid.,  06. 
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The  ga8€8  of  the  muscles  consist  of  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide, 
besides  traces  of  nitrogen. 

In  regard  to  the  permeability  of  the  muscles  for  various  bodies  there  are 
the  complete  investigations  of  Overton.*.  The  different  sheaths  of  the 
muscles,  the  sarcolemma  and  perimysium  internum,  offer  no  very  great 
resistance  to  the  diffusion  of  the  most  soluble  crystalloid  compounds,  while 
the  muscle-fibres,  on  the  contrary  (exclusive  of  the  sarcolenmia),  are  almost 
if  not  entirely  impervious  to  most  inorganic  compounds  and  to  many 
organic  compounds.  The  muscle-fibres  themselves  are  actually  semiper- 
meable structures  which  are  permeable  for  water  but  not  for  the  molecules 
or  ions  of  sodium  chloride  and  of  potassium  phosphate.  The  muscle-fibres, 
as  well  as  the  various  sheaths,  are  impermeable  to  colloids. 

The  behavior  of  the  numerous  bodies  investigated  cannot  be  discussed 
in  this  work.  The  general  rule  is  as  follows:  All  compounds  which,  besides 
having  a  marked  solubility  in  water,  are  readily  soluble  in  ethyl  ether,  in 
the  higher  alcohols,  in  olive-oil  and  in  similar  organic  solvents,  or  are  not 
much  less  soluble  in  the  last-mentioned  solvents  than  in  water,  pass  through 
the  living  muscle-fibres  with  great  ease.  The  greater  the  difference 
between  the  solubility  of  a  compound  in  water  and  in  the  other  solvents 
mentioned,  the  slower  does  the  passage  into  the  muscle-fibres  take  place. 
The  permeability  changes  essentially  on  the  death  of  the  muscle. 

The  living  muscle-fibres  are  readily  permeable  to  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  ammonia,  while  the  hexoses  and  disaccharides  do  not  readily  pass 
into  them.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  great  portion  of  those  compounds 
which  take  part  in  the  normal  metabolism  of  plants  and  animals  belong  to 
those  bodies  to  which  the  muscle-fibres  (and  also  other  cells)  are  entirely  or 
at  least  nearly  impermeable.  On  the  contrary,  derivatives  can  be  pre- 
pared from  these  bodies  which  pass  into  the  cells  very  readily,  and  Over- 
ton finds  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  organism  in  part  makes  use  of 
a  similar  artifice  in  order  to  regulate  the  concentration  of  the  nutritive 
bodies  within  the  protoplasm. 

Rigor  Mortis  of  the  Muscles.  If  the  influence  of  the  circulating  oxygen- 
ated blood  is  removed  from  the  muscles,  as  after  the  death  of  the  animal 
or  by  ligature  of  the  aorta  or  the  muscle-arteries  (Stenson's  test),  rigor 
mortis  sooner  or  later  takes  place.  The  ordinary  rigor  appearing  under 
these  circumstances  is  called  the  spontaneous  or  the  fermentative  rigor, 
because  it  seems  to  depend  in  part  on  the  action  of  an  enzyme.  A  muscle 
may  also  become  stiff  for  other  reasons.  The  muscles  may  become  momen- 
tarily stiff  by  warming,  in  the  case  of  frogs  to  40°,  in  mammalia  to  48-50°, 
and  in  birds  to  53°  C.      The  heat-rigor  depends  upon  the  coagulation  of 

*  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  92.  See  also  H6bcr,  ibid.,  106,  and  Hambui^r,  Osmotischer 
Dnick  und  lonenlehrc,  Bd.  3. 
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certain  proteies,  and  its  occurrence  at  lower  temperatures  in  cold-bloode 
as  compared  with  warm-blooded  animals  is  due,  according  to  v.  FI^rth, 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  a  soluble  myogen  fibrin  occurs  preformed  in 
the  muscle  which  coagulates  at  30-40°  C,  while  in  the  warm-blooded 
animals  the  coagulatmg  sobstance  is  muscuUn  (myosin  of  v.  F('rth)  which 
coagulates  at  a  higher  temperature.  Distilled  water  may  also  produce 
a  rigor  in  the  muscles  (water-rigor).  Acids,  even  ver}^  weak  ones,  such  as 
carbon  dioxide,  may  quickly  produce  a  rigor  (acid-rigor),  or  hasten  its 
appearance.  A  number  of  chemically  different  substanceSt  such  as  chloro- 
form, ether,  alcohol,  ethereal  oils,  caffeine,  and  many  alkaloids,  produce  a 
similar  effect.  The  rigor  which  is  produced  by  means  of  acids  or  other 
agents  which,  like  alcohol,  coagulate  proteins  must  be  considered  as  pro- 
duced by  entirely  diffemnt  processes  from  those  causing  spontaneous  rigor. 

UTienthe  muscle  passes  into  rigor  mortis  it  Ijecomes  shorter  and  thicker, 
harder  and  non -transparent,  and  less  ductile.  The  acid  part  of  the  ampho- 
teric reaction  becomes  stronger,  which  is  explained  by  most  investigators 
by  the  assumption  of  a  formation  of  lactic  acid.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt 
ihat  this  mcrease  in  acidity  may  at  least  in  part  be  due  to  a  transformation 
of  a  part  of  the  diphosphate  into  monophosphate  by  the  lactic  acid.  The 
statements  in  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  free  lactic  acid  in  the 
rigor-mortis  muscle  are  contradict or>r.i  Besides  the  formation  of  acid,  the 
chemical  processes  which  take  place  in  rigor  of  the  muscles  are  the  follow- 
ing: By  the  coagulation  of  the  plasma  a  myosin-clot  is  produced  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  hardening  and  of  the  diminished  transparency  of  the  muscle; 
but  this  view  must  be  changed  on  account  of  the  researches  of  v.  Ff  rth^ 
wliich  have  showTi  that  the  clot  consists  of  myogen  fibrin  and  myosin  fibrin. 
The  appearance  of  this  clot  may  be  hastened  by  the  simultaneous  occurrence 
of  lactic  acid.  Carbon  dioxide  is  also  fonned,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  direct  oxidation  product,  but  a  product  of  the  cleavage  processes.  Her- 
mann^ claims  that  carbon  dioxide  is  produced  in  the  removed  muscle, 
even  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  when  it  passes  into  rigor  mortis.  In  con- 
nection with  this  view  we  must  call  attention  to  Folin's^  observations 
that  no  protein  coagulation  took  place  in  rigor  under  special  conditions. 

As  many  investigators  admit  of  an  increased  formation  of  lactic  acid  on 
the  appearance  of  rigor  mortis,  the  question  arises,  from  what  constituents 
of  the  muscle  is  this  acid  derived?  The  most  probable  explanation  is  that 
the  lactic  acid  is  produced  from  the  glycogen,  as  certain  investigators,  such 


*  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  disputed  statements  as  to  the  reac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  etc.  We  shall  only  refer  to  t  he  works  of  Kohniann,  Pfjirger's  Arch,, 
60  atid  45,  and  Heffter,  Arch,  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  31  and  3*».  These  works  COQ- 
tam  aUo  the  researches  of  the  older  investigators  more  or  less  completely. 

'  Untermiehungen  ijber  den  Stoffwechsel  der  Muskehi,  etc.,  Berlin,  1867. 

'  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol,  U. 
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as  Nasse  and  Werther,  have  observed  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
glycogen  in  rigor  of  the  muscle.  On  the  other  side,  Bohm  ^  has  observed 
cases  in  which  no  consumption  of  glycogen  took  place  in  rigor  of  the  muscle, 
and  he  has  also  found  that  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  produced  is  not  pro- 
portional  to  the  quantity  of  glycogen.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
consumption  of  glycogen  and  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  muscles 
are  two  processes  independent  of  each  other,  and,  as  above  stated  in  r^ard 
to  the  formation  of  paralactic  acid,  the  lactic  acid  of  the  muscle  may  be 
considered  as  a  decomposition  product  of  protein.  The  origin  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  also  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  decomposition  of  the  glycogen  or 
dextrose.  Pfluqer  and  Stintzing  ^  have  found  that  in  the  muscle  a  sub- 
stance occurs  which  evolves  laige  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  on  boiling 
with  water,  and  it  is  probably  this  substance  which  is  decomposed  with  the 
formation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  tetanus  as  well  as  in  rigor.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  phosphocamic  acid  yields  lactic  acid 
as  well  as  carbon  dioxide  as  cleavage  products. 

After  the  muscles  have  been  rigid  for  some  time  they  relax  again  and 
become  softer.  This  is  in  part  produced  by  the  strong  acid  dissolving  the 
myosin-clot  and  in  part  by  autolytic  processes  (Voqel  s). 

Metabolism  in  the  Inactive  and  Active  Muscles.  It  is  admitted  by  a 
number  of  prominent  investigators,  Pfll'ger  and  Colasanti,  Zuntz  and 
RoHRiG,^  and  others,  that  the  metabolism  in  the  muscles  is  regulated  by 
the  nervous  system.  When  at  rest,  when  there  is  no  mechanical  exertioD, 
there  exists  a  condition  which  Zuntz  and  Rohrig  have  designated  **  chemical 
tonus,**  This  tonus  seems  to  be  a  reflex  tonus,  for  it  may  be  reduced 
by  discontinuing  the  connection  between  the  muscles  and  the  central 
organ  of  the  nervous  system  by  cutting  through  the  spinal  cord  or  the 
muscle-nerves.  The  possibility  of  reducing  the  chemical  tonus  of  the 
muscles  in  various  ways  offers  an  important  means  of  deciding  the  extent 
and  kind  of  chemical  processes  going  on  in  the  muscles  when  at  rest.  In 
comparative  chemical  investigation  of  the  processes  in  the  active  and  the 
inactive  muscles  several  methods  of  procedure  have  been  adopted.  The 
same  active  and  inactive  muscles  have  been  compared  after  removal,  also 
the  arterial  and  venous  muscle-blood  in  rest  and  activity,  and  lastly  the 
total  exchange  of  material,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  organism, 
have  been  investigated  under  these  two  conditions. 

*  Nasse,  Beitr.  z.  Physiol,  der  kontrakt.  Substanz,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  2;  Werther, 
ibid.,  46;   Bdhm,  Und.,  23  and  46. 

'Pfliiger's  Arch.,  18. 

» R.  Vogel,  Unters.  iiber  Muskelsaft,  Deutsch.  Arch,  f .  klin.  Med.,  1902. 

*  See  the  works  of  Pfliiger  and  his  pupils  in  Pfluger's  Arch.,  4,  12,  14,  16,  and  18; 
Rdhrig,  tbid.f  4.  See  also  Zuntz,  ibid,,  12.  In  regard  to  the  metabolism  after  curare 
poisoning,  see  also  Frank  and  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  42,  and  Frank  and  Geb- 
haid,  ibid.,  43. 
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By  investigations  according  to  these  several  methods  it  has  been  found 
that  the  active  muscle  takes  up  oxygen  from  tlie  bloixl  and  returns  to  it 
carbon  dioxide,  and  also  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  is  greater 
than  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  at  the  same 
time*  The  muscle,  therefoi-e,  holds  in  some  fonn  of  combination  a  part  of 
the  oxygen  taken  up  while  at  rest.  During  activity  the  exchange  of  mate- 
rial in  the  masele,  and  therewith  the  exchange  of  gas,  is  increased.  The 
animal  organism  takes  up  much  more  oxygen  in  activity  than  when  at 
rest,  and  eliminates  also  considerably  more  carbon  dioxide.  The  quan- 
tity of  ox}^gen  which  leaves  the  body  as  carbon  dioxide  during  activity 
is  mucli  larger  than  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  at  the  same  tinae; 
and  the  venous  muscle-blood  is  poorer  in  oxygen  and  richer  in  carboa 
dioxide  during  activity  than  during  rest.  The  exchange  of  gases  in  the 
muscles  during  activity  is  the  reverse  of  that  at  rest,  for  the  active  muscle 
gives  up  a  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  which  does  not  correspond  to  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up.  but  is  considerably  greater.  It  follows  from 
this  that  in  muscular  activity  not  only  does  oxidation  take  place,  but  also 
splitting  processes  occur.  This  results  also  from  the  fact  that  iiemo\^ 
blood -free  muscles  when  placed  in  an  atmcjsphere  devoid  of  oxygen  can 
labor  for  some  time  and  also  yield  carbon  dioxide  (Heual^xn  ^). 

During  muscular  inactivity,  in  the  ordinarj'  sense,  a  consumption  of 
glycogen  takes  plm'e.  Tliis  is  inferred  from  the  observations  of  several 
investigators  that  the  quantity  of  glycogen  is  increased  and  its  corres|x>nd- 
ing  consumption  reduced  in  those  muscles  whose  chemical  tonus  is  reduced 
eltlier  by  cutting  through  the  nerve  or  for  other  reasons  {BeRxNabd,  Chax- 
DELCTX,  Vay,-  and  others).  In  acti\^ty  this  consumption  of  glycogen 
is  increased,  and  it  has  been  positively  proved  by  the  researches  of  se\'eral 
investigators  (Nasse,  Weiss,  Kilz,  Mahcuse,  JIanche,  Morat  and 
DuFOUR  ^)  that  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  muscles  in  activity  decreases 
quickly  and  freely.  As  shoi^ii  by  the  researches  of  Chaitv^eal:  and  K.\uf- 
MANN,  QuiNQUAUU,  Jb>fi.vT  and  DuFouR,  Cavazzaxi,  and  especially  those 
of  Seegen,^  the  sugar  is  removed  from  the  blood  and  consumed  during 
activity.     According   to   Seegex    a   verj-   abundant   formation   of   sugar 


'  b  c.  In  rogaul  to  gas  exchanj^  in  removed  muscles,  see  also  J.  Tifiaot,  Arcb.  de 
rhy*«iok  (5),  0  and  7,  and  Compt.  rend.,  12«>. 

*  Chandelon,  Pflilger^s  Arch.,  13;  Vay,  Arch.  L  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm,,  ^,  which 
nlso  contains  the  pertinent  litt^ratnre. 

*  Nasse,  Pflnger's  Arch.,  2;  Wtiss,  Wien,  Sitzungsber.,  B4;  Kiilz,  in  Lud wig's 
Festschrift,  Marburg,  1890;  Marcti«e,  Pfliiger'a  Arch.,  39;  Manch^,  Zeitachr.  f.  Biolo- 
gic, 2.i;   Moral  and  Dnfour,  An-h.  de  PhysioL  (5),  4. 

*Chaiiveau  and  Kaufmann,  Compt.  rend.,  103,  104,  and  105;  Quinquaud,  Maly^ft 
Jahrpitlicr.,  Ift;  Morat  and  Didonr,  T  v.;  Ciixazzaju,  Centra.ibL  f.  Physiol.,  8;  Beegen, 
**l)ie  Ziukerbildnn^  im  Thierkorper/'  IW/rlin,  1890,  CentraM.  f.  Physiol.,  8,  »,  aiuJ 
10;  Arch.  f.  (Anal,  u.)  Phy.niol,  lS95and  ISfK);  PHtiger's  Arch.,  60. 
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takes  place  in  the  liver,  and  correspondingly  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein 
is  much  richer  in  sugar  than  that  in  the  portal  vein ;  and  this  sugar  of  the 
blood  is,  according  to  him,  the  source  of  heat  formation  and  mechanical 
activity.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  important  objections  have  been 
presented  against  a  few  of  these  investigations,  and  a  sugar  formation, 
according  to  Seegen's  idea,  has  been  denied  by  several  investigators, 
and  recently  by  Zuntz  and  Mosse;  but  still  there  can  exist  hardly  any 
doubt  that  sugar  is  consumed  in  muscular  activity.  A  direct  proof  for  this 
has  recently  been  given  by  Joh.  MIjller.i  In  experiments  on  surviving 
cats'  hearts  which  were  percolated  with  a  salt  solution  contmning  sugar, 
he  could  detect  an  undoubted  consumption  of  sugar  which  was  quite  con- 
siderable. 

The  amphoteric  reaction  of  the  inactive  muscles  is  changed  during 
activity  to  an  acid  reaction  (Du  Bois-Reymond  and  others),  and  the  acid 
reaction  increases  to  a  certain  point  with  the  work.  The  quickly  contract- 
ing pale  muscles  produce,  according  to  Gleiss,^  more  acid  during  activity 
than  the  more  slowly  contracting  red  muscles.  The  acid  reaction  appearing 
during  activity  was  formerly  considered  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  lactic 
acid,  a  view  which  has  been  contradicted  by  Astaschewsky,  Pfluger,  and 
Warren,  who  found  less  lactic  acid  in  the  tetanized  muscle  than  when  at 
rest.  MoNARi  also  found  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  during 
activity,  and  according  to  Heffter  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  muscle 
is  diminished  in  tetanus  produced  by  poison.  Contrary  to  these  investiga- 
tions, Marcuse  and  Werther  have  been  able  to  prove  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  during  activity;  still  the  statements  are  very  contradictory. 
Other  observations  indicate  a  formation  of  lactic  acid  during  activity. 
Thus  Spiro  foimd  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood 
during  work.  Colasanti  and  Moscatelh  found  small  quantities  of  lactic 
acid  in  human  urine  after  strenuous  marches,  and  Werther  observed  an 
abundance  of  lactic  acid  in  the  urine  of  frogs  after  tetanization.  According 
to  Hoppe-Seyler,  on  the  contrary,  in  agreement  with  his  view  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  lactic  acid  is  not  produced  regularly  during 
work,  but  only  when  insufficient  oxygen  is  supplied.  Zillesen  ^  has  also 
found  that  on  artificially  cutting  off  the  oxj'gen  from  the  muscles  during 
life  more  lactic  acid  was  formed  than  under  normal  conditions. 

'Mosse,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  63;  Zuntz,  Cent  ralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  10,  and  Arch.  f.  (Anat. 
u  )  rhysiol.,  1896,  538.  See  also  Schenck,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  61  and  65;  Miiller, 
Zeitschr.  f.  allgem.  Physiol.,  3. 

'  Pfluger's  Arch.,  41. 

'Astaschewsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4;  Warren,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  24; 
Monari,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  19;  Heflfter,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  31;  Marcuse, 
1.  c;  Werther,  Pfluger's  Arch..  46;  Spiro,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1;  Colasanti 
and  Moscatelli,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  17,  212;  Hoppe-Seyler,  1.  c,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physii'l. 
Chem.,  19;   Zillesen,  ibid.,  15. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  experiments  with  the  muscles  in  sUu — in  other 

words,  with  muscles  through  which  blood  is  passmg — cannot  yield  any  con- 
clusion to  the  above  question,  as  the  lactic  acid  fonned  during  w^ork  may 
perhaps  be  removed  by  the  blood.  The  following  objections  can  be  made 
against  those  experiments  in  which  lactic  acid  has  been  found  after  mod* 
erate  work  in  the  blood  or  the  urine,  as  also  especially  against  the  experi- 
ments with  removed  acti%'e  mitscleSp  namely,  that  in  these  cases  the  supply 
of  oxygen  to  the  muscles  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  the  lactic  acid  formed 
thereby  is  not,  in  accordance  with  the  \iewB  of  Hoppe-Seyler,  a  perfectly 
normal  process.  The  question  as  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
active  muscle  under  perfect  physiological  conditions  is  still  an  open  one, 
although  several  obsen'ations  make  it  seem  to  be  very  probable. 

According  to  Siegfried  the  amount  of  phosphocamic  acid  is  dimm- 
ished  during  activity.  Macleod  claims  that  this  is  true  only  for  intense 
muscular  activity,  while  with  ordinary  work  the  organic  phosphorus 
not  present  as  nucleons  is  diminished  and  the  quantity  of  phosphates 
is  increased.  This  stands  in  accord  with  Weyl  and  Zeitler's  ^  observa- 
tions that  the  active  muscle  contauis  more  phosphoric  acid  than  the  inac- 
tive muscle.  As  in  the  dead  muscle,  so  in  the  active  muscle,  the  some- 
what stronger  acid  reaction  is  in  part  due  to  a  greater  quantity  of  mono- 
phosphate. 

The  amount  of  proteins  in  the  removed  muscles  is,  according  to  the 
older  investigators,  decretised  by  work.  The  correctness  of  this  statement 
is^  however,  disputed  by  other  investigators.  The  older  statements  in 
regard  to  the  nitrogenous  extractive  bodies  of  the  muscle  in  rest  and  in 
acti%ity  are  likewise  uncertam.  According  to  the  recent  researches  of 
MoNARi^  the  total  quantity  of  creatine  and  cieatinine  is  increased  by 
work,  and  indeed  the  amount  of  creatinine  is  especially  augmented  by  an 
excess  of  muscular  activity.  The  creatinine  is  formed  essentially  from 
the  creatine.  In  excessive  activity  Mon\\ri  also  found  xanthocreatinine 
in  the  muscle,  and  the  quantity  was  one-t^nth  that  of  the  creatinine.  The 
purine  bases  are,  according  to  Buriax,^  increased  during  work,  due  to  a 
greater  formation  (see  above,  page  454).  It  seems  to  have  been  posi- 
tively shown  that  the  active  mascle  contains  a  smaller  quantity  of  bodies 
soluble  in  water  and  a  larger  quantity  of  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the 
resting  muscle.  (Helmholtz^). 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  question  relative  to  the  behavior 


•Siegfried,  Zeitschr  f.  phyBiol  Chetn.,  21;   Macleod,  ibid.,  28;   Weyl  and  Zeitler, 

'  Mflly's  Jahrcsber  ,  W,  290. 
'  Z<Mtschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  43» 
*Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1845. 
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of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  muscle  at  rest  and  during  activity  by 
determining  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  under  these  different 
conditions  of  the  body.  WTiile  formerly  it  was  held  with  Liebig  that  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen  by  the  urine  was  increased  by  muscular  work,  the 
rc^searches  of  several  experimenters,  especially  those  of  Voit  on  dogs  and 
Pettexkofer  and  Voit  on  men,  have  led  to  quite  different  results.  They 
have  shown,  as  has  also  lately  been  confirmed  by  other  investigators, 
especially  I.  Muxk  and  Hirschfeld,^  that  during  work  no  increase  or 
only  a  very  insignificant  increase  in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  takes  place. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  series  of  experiments 
has  been  made  showing  a  significant  mcrease  in  the  metabolism  of  proteins 
during  or  after  work.  There  are  for  example  the  observations  of  Flint 
and  of  PA\Tr  on  a  pedestrian,  v.  Wolff,  v.  Funke,  Kreuzhage,  and 
Kellner  on  a  horse,  and  Dunlop  and  his  collaborators  on  working  human 
beings,  and  of  Krummacher,  Pfluger,  Zuntz  and  his  pupils,^  and  others. 
The  researches  on  the  elimination  of  sulphur  during  rest  and  activity  also 
belong  to  this  category.  The  elimination  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  runs 
parallel  with  the  metabolism  of  proteins  in  resting  and  active  persons,  and 
the  quantity  of  sulphur  excreted  by  the  urine  is  therefore  also  a  measure 
of  the  protein  catabolism.  The  older  researches  of  Engelmann,  Flint, 
and  Pavy,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  ones  of  Beck  and  Benedict,^  and 
Dunlop  and  his  collaborators,  show  an  increased  elimination  of  sulphur 
during  or  after  work,  and  this  indicates  an  increased  protein  metabolism 
because  of  muscular  activity. 

That  an  increased  destniction  of  protein  is  not  necessarily  produced  by 
work  follows  from  the  obser\'ations  of  Caspari,  Borxstein,  Kaup,  Wait, 
A.  LoEWT^,  Atwater  and  Benedict,*  that  a  retention  of  nitrogen  and  a 
deposition  of  protein  occur  during  work.  The  contradictory  observations 
on  the  protein  destruction  during  and  caused  by  work  are  not  directly  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  because  the  extent  of  protein  metabolism  is  de- 
pendent upon  many  conditions,  such  as  the  quantity  and  composition  of 
the  food,  the  condition  of  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  body,  the  action  of  the 


>  Voit,  Untersuchungen  iibcr  den  Einfluss  des  Kochsalzcs,  dee  Kaffecs  und  der 
Muskclbewegungen  auf  den  Stoffwechsel  (Miinchen,  1860),  and  Zcitschr.  f.  Biologic,  2; 
J.  Munk,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol,  1890  and  1896;  Hirschfeld,  Virchow's  Arch.,  121. 

»  Flint,  Joum.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol..  11  and  12;  Pavy,  The  Lancet.  1876  and  1877; 
V.  Wolff,  V.  Funkc,  Kellner,  cited  from  Voit,  Hermann's  Handb.,  6,  197;  Dunlop, 
Nool-Paton,  Stockman,  and  Maccadam,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  22;  Krummacher,  Zeitschr. 
f .  Biologic,  33;  Pfliiger,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  60;  Zuntz,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1894. 

'  Engelmann,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1871 ;  Beck  and  Benedict,  Pfliiger's  Arch., 
64,  and  also  foot-note  2. 

•Caspari,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  83;  Bonistein,  ibid.;  Kaup,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  43; 
Wait,  U.  S  Depart.  Agrirult.  Bulletin  89  (1901);  Atwater  and  Benedict,  ibid.,  BuD. 
69  (1899);  Loewy,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1901. 
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work  upon  the  respiratory  mechanism,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  an  influence 
on  the  results  of  the  experiments. 

Recently  Steyrer  *  has  found  that  the  muscle  juice  of  a  continuously  tetanized 
muscle  was  somewhat  poorer  in  musculin  and  correspondingly  richer  in  myogen 
than  the  juice  from  a  similar  non-tetanized  muscle.  We  cannot  draw  any  con- 
clusions from  this  experiment,  but  it  seems  to  show  that  the  proteins  are  not 
consumed  in  work. 

The  older  investigations  on  the  amount  of  fat  in  muscles  removed  after 
activity  and  after  rest  have  not  led  to  any  definite  results.  According  to 
the  recent  investigations  of  Zuntz  and  Bogdanow,^  the  fat  belonging  to 
the  muscle-fibres  and  which  is  difficultly  extracted  takes  part  in  work. 
Besides  these  there  are  several  researches  by  Voit,  Pettenkoper  and  Voir, 
J.  Frentzel,3  and  others  which  make  an  increased  destruction  of  fat 
during  work  probable. 

If  the  results  of  the  investigations  thus  far  made  of  the  chemical  proc- 
esses going  on  in  the  active  and  inactive  muscle  were  collected  together,  we 
would  find  the  following  characteristics  for  the  active  muscle.  The  active 
muscle  takes  up  more  oxygen  and  gives  off  more  carbon  dioxide  than  the 
inactive  muscle;  still  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  is  increased  con- 
siderably more  than  the  absorption  of  oxygen.    The  respiratory  quotient, 

CO 

-^,  is  found  to  be  regularly  raised  during  work;  yet  this  rise,  which  will 

be  explained  in  detail  in  a  following  chapter  on  metabolism,  can  hardly  be 
conditioned  on  the  kind  of  processes  going  on  in  the  muscle  during  activity 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen.  In  work  a  consumption  of  carbo- 
hydrates, glycogen,  and  sugar  takes  place.  The  acid  reaction  of  the  muscle 
becomes  greater  with  work.  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  a  re-formation  of 
lactic  acid  opinion  is  divided.  An  increased  consumption  of  fat  has  occa- 
sionally been  observed.  The  quantity  of  organic  phosphorus  decreases, 
and  an  increase  in  the  nitrogenous  extractives  of  the  creatinine  group 
seems  also  to  occur.  Protein  metabolism  has  been  found  increased  in 
certfdn  series  of  experiments  and  not  in  others;  but  an  increased  elimina- 
tion of  nitrogen  as  a  direct  consequence  of  muscular  exertion  has  thus 
far  not  been  positively  proved. 

In  close  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  facts  there  is  the  question 
as  to  the  material  basis  of  muscular  activity  so  far  as  it  has  its  origin  in 
chemical  processes.  In  the  past  the  generally  accepted  opinion  was  that  of 
LiEBiG,  that  the  source  of  muscular  action  consisted  of  a  catabolism  of  the 
protein  bodies;  to-day  another  generally  accepted  view  prevails.     Fick  and 


^  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,4.  *  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1897. 

« Pfliiger's  Arch.,  68. 
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WisLiCENUS  ^  climbed  the  Faulhorn  and  calculated  the  amount  of  mechan- 
ical force  expended  in  the  attempt.  With  this  they  compared  the  mechan- 
ical equivalent  transformed  in  the  same  time  from  the  proteins,  calculated 
from  the  nitrogen  eliminated  with  the  urine,  and  found  that  the  work 
really  performed  was  not  by  any  means  compensated  by  the  consumption  of 
protein.  It  was  therefore  proved  by  this  that  proteins  alone  cannot  be  the 
source  of  muscular  activity,  and  that  this  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
metabolism  of  non-nitrogenous  substances.  Many  other  observations  have 
led  to  the  same  result,  especially  the  experiments  of  Voit,  of  Pettenkofer 
and  Voit,  and  of  other  investigators,  whose  observations  show  that  while 
the  elimination  of  nitrogen  remains  unchanged,  the  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  during  work  is  very  considerably  increased.  It  is  also  generally 
considered  as  positively  proved  that  muscular  work  is  produced,  at  least  in 
greatest  part,  by  the  catabolism  of  non-nitrogenous  substances.  Never- 
theless there  is  no  warrant  for  the  statement  that  muscular  activity  is  pro- 
duced entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substances,  and  that  the 
protein  bodies  are  without  importance  as  a  source  of  energy. 

The  investigations  of  PflIiger  ^  are  of  great  interest  in  this  connection. 
He  fed  a  bulldog  for  more  than  seven  months  with  meat  which  alone  did 
not  contain  sufficient  fat  and  carbohydrates  even  for  the  production  of 
heart  activity,  and  then  let  him  work  very  hard  for  periods  of  14,  35,  and  41 
days.  The  positive  result  obtained  by  these  series  of  experiments  was  that 
*' complete  muscular  activity  may  be  effected  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the 
absence  of  fat  and  carbohydrates,''  and  the  ability  of  proteins  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  muscular  energy  cannot  be  denied. 

The  nitrogenous  as  well  as  the  non-nitrogenous  nutriments  may  serve  as 
a  source  of  energy';  but  the  views  are  divided  in  regard  to  the  relative 
value  of  these.  PFLtJGER  claims  that  no  muscular  work  takes  place  without 
a  decomposition  of  protein,  and  the  living  cell-substance  prefers  always 
the  protein  and  rejects  the  fat  and  sugar,  contenting  itself  with  these  only 
when  proteins  are  absent.  Other  investigators,  on  the  contrary,  believe 
that  the  muscles  first  draw  on  the  supply  of  non-nitrogenous  nutriments, 
and  according  to  Seegen,  Chauveau,  and  Laulani^  ^  the  sugar  is  indeed 
the  only  direct  source  of  muscular  force.  The  last-mentioned  investigator 
holds  that  the  fat  is  not  directly  utilized  for  work,  but  only  after  a  previous 
conversion  into  sugar.  Zuxtz  and  his  collaborators  have  made  strong 
objections  to  the  correctness  of  such  a  view.  If,  according  to  Zuntz,  the 
fat  must  be  first  transformed  into  sugar  before  it  can  ser\'e  as  the  source  of 

*  Vierteijahrsschr.  d.  Zurich,  naturf.  Gesellsch.,  10,  cited  from  Centralbl.  f.  d. 
med.  Wiss.,  1866,  309. 

» Pfliigcr's  Arch.,  50. 

^  See  Seegen,  foot-note  4,  page  468.  The  works  of  Chauveau  and  his  collaborators 
are  found  in  Compt.  rend.,  121, 122,  and  123;  Laulani6,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  8. 
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muscular  work,  a  definite  expenditure  of  force  must  require  about  30  per 
cent  mom  energy  "ftith  fatty  food  than  it  does  with  carbohydrates;  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  Tlie  investigations  of  Zuntx,  (together  with)  Loeb,  Heixe- 
m*\nNt  Frentzel  and  Reach  show  that  all  foodstuffs  have  nearly  the  same 
power  of  serving  as  the  material  for  the  work  of  the  muscles.  The  exteniiive 
metabolism  investigations  of  Atwater  and  Benedict  ^  have  also  led  to 
similar  results  a^s  to  the  fats  being  a  source  of  muscular  energy.  Tlie  law 
of  the  suljstitution  of  the  foodstufTs,  according  to  their  combustion  equiva- 
lents, is  also  true  for  muscular  work,  and  fat  correspondingly  acts  \\ith  its 
full  amount  of  energy  without  previously  being  transfonned  into  sugar. 
Tlie  question  which  of  the  foods! ufTs  the  muscle  prefers  is  dependent  upon 
the  relative  quantities  of  the  same  at  the  disposal  of  the  muscle.  A  direct 
substitution  of  the  body  material  by  the  bodies  supplied  as  food  does  not 
take  place  in  tlie  miLscular  activity  in  the  onilinar}-  nutritive  condition. 
According  to  Johansson  and  Koraen  ^  the  COg  excretion  produced  by 
certain  work  is  not  influenced  by  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  (protein  or  sugar), 

SiEGFRrED  considers,  as  above  stated,  the  phosphocamic  acid  as  a  sourre  of 
energy.  According  to  his  and  KrOger^s  *  res<?ar<'hes,  phosph€*cariiic  acid,  which 
yields  on  cleavage^  among  other  bodies,  carbon  dioxide,  occurs  in  part  preformed 
in  the  muscle,  and  in  part  as  a  hypotlictical  aldehyde  compound  of  the  ftwime^ — a 
ccmipound  which  forms  phosphocamic  acid  on  oxidation.  Siegfried  therefore 
makes  the  suggestion  that  in  the  resting  muscle,  which  requires  more  oxygen 
than  exists  in  the  carlxm  dioxide  eliminated,  this  reducing  aldehyde  substance  is 
gradually  oxidized  to  phosphoi  arnic  acid^  whieh  is  used  in  the  activity  of  the 
muscle  with  the  sphtting  off  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Muscle.  A  large  number  of  analyses 
have  lieen  made  of  the  flesh  of  various  animals  for  purely  practical  purposes, 
in  order  to  determine  the  nutritive  value  of  different  varieties  of  nieat;  but 
there  are  no  exact  scientific  analyses  with  sufficient  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
different  protein  l>odies  and  the  remaining  muscle  constituents,  that  is, 
these  analyses  are  incomplete  or  of  little  value. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  variable  composition  of  muscle- 
substance  the  following  summar\^  is  presented,  chiefly  obtained  from  K.  B. 
Hofmann's  *  book,  although  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  present  demands. 
The  figures  are  parts  per  1000. 


*  Loeb,  An-h.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol,  IBM;  Heinemann,  Piiiger's  Arch.,  83;  Fivntael 
and  Reach,  ibui.;  Atwater  and  Benedict,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric,  BwU.  136,  and  Eigeb- 
niaee  der  Physiologie,  3. 

'Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  IS. 

*  ZeitBchr  f,  physiol  Chem.,  22. 
•Lehrbtiob  d.  Zoochpmie  (VVion,  1876),  104. 
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MuBolmot 


Muscles  of 
Birds. 

MusolMof 
Cold-blooded 

225-282 

200 

717-773 

800 

217-263 

180-190 

10-19 

10-20 

29.8-111 

29.7-«7 

88.0-184 

70.0-121 

3.4 

2.3 

0.7-1.3 

0.1-0.3 

^m 

— 

7.0 

— 

1.1 

Solids 217-255 

Water 745-783 

Clonic  bodies 208-245 

Inoi^nlc  bodies 9-10 

Myosin 35-106 

Stroma  substance  (Danii.ew8Ky) 78-161 

Creatine 2 

Xanthine  bodies 1 .3-1 .7 

Inosinic  acid  (barium  salt) 0.1 

Protic  acid — 

Taurine 0.7  (horse) 

Inosite 0.03                          —                         — 

Glycogen 4-37                         —                        3-5 

Lactic  acid 0.4-0.7                        —                         — 

Phosphoric  acid 3.4-4.8 

Potash 3.0-4.0 

Soda 0.3 

Lime 0.2 

M^ncsia 0.4  ^ 

Sodium  chloride 0.04-0. 1 

Iron  oxide 0.04-0.1 

In  this  table,  which  has  little  value  because  of  the  variation  in  the 
composition  of  the  muscles,  no  results  are  given  as  to  the  estimates  of  fat. 
Owing  to  the  variable  quantity  of  fat  in  meat  and  the  incompleteness  of  the 
older  methods  of  estimation  it  is  hardly  possible  to  quote  a  positive  aver- 
age for  this  substance.  After  most  careful  efforts  to  remove  the  fat  from 
the  muscles  without  chemical  means,  it  has  been  found  that  a  variable 
quantity  of  intermuscular  fat,  which  does  not  really  belong  to  the  muscular 
tissue,  always  remains.  The  smallest  quantity  of  fat  in  the  muscles  from 
lean  oxen  is  6.1  p.  m.  according  to  Grouven,  and  7.6  p.  m.  according  to 
Petersen.  This  last  observer  also  found  regularly  a  smaller  quantity  of 
fat,  7.6-8.6  p.  m.,  in  the  fore  quarters  of  oxen,  and  a  greater  amount, 
30.1-34.6  p.  m.,  in  the  hind  quarters  of  the  animal,  but  this  could  not  be 
substantiated  by  Steil.^  A  small  quantity  of  fat  has  also  been  found  in 
the  muscles  of  wild  animals.  B.  Konig  and  Farwick  found  10.7  p.  m.  fat 
in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  of  the  hare,  and  14.3  p.  m.  in  the  muscles 
of  the  partridge.  The  muscles  of  pigs  and  fattened  animals  are,  when  all 
the  adherent  fat  is  removed,  very  rich  in  fat,  amounting  to  40-90  p.  m. 
The  muscles  of  certain  fishes  also  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fat.  According 
to  Alm^n,  in  the  flesh  of  the  salmon,  the  mackerel,  and  the  eel  there  are 
contained  respectively  100,  164,  and  329  p.  m.  fat.^ 

» See  Steil,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  61. 

'  In  regard  to  the  literature  and  complete  statements  on  the  composition  of  flesh 
of  various  animab,  see  Kdnig,  Chemie  der  menschlichen  Nahnings-  und  Genussmittel, 
5.  Aufl. 
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The  quantity  of  water  in  the  muscle  is  liable  to  considerable  variation. 
The  quantity  of  fat  has  a  special  influence  on  the  quantity  of  water,  and 
one  finds,  as  a  nile.  that  the  flesh  whidi  is  deficient  in  water  is  correspond- 
ingly rich  in  fat.  Tiie  qiiajitity  of  water  does  not  depend  alone  upon  the 
amount  of  fat,  but  uix>n  many  other  circumstances^  among  which  must 
be  mentioned  the  a^e  of  the  animal.  In  young  animals,  the  organs  in 
general^  ami  tlierefore  also  the  muscles,  are  fxjorer  in  solids  and  richer  in 
water.  In  man  the  quantity  of  water  decreases  until  mature  age.  but 
increases  a^ain  tcmards  old  age.  Work  and  rest  also  influence  the  quantity 
of  water,  for  the  active  muscle  contains  more  water  than  the  inactive. 
The  uninterruptedly  active  heart  should  therefore  be  the  muscle  richest 
in  wafer.  That  the  quantity  of  water  may  varj'  independently  of  the 
amount  of  fat  is  strikingly  showTi  by  comparing  the  mascles  of  different 
species  of  animals.  In  cold-blooded  animals  the  muscles  generally  have 
a  greater  quantity  of  water,  in  birds  a  lower.  Tlie  comparison  of  the  flesh 
of  cattle  and  hsh  shows  ver\'  strikingly  the  different  amounts  of  water 
(independent  of  the  quantity  of  fat)  in  the  flesh  of  difTerent  animals. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Alm^n/  the  muscles  of  lean  oxen  contain  15 
p.  m*  fat  and  767  p.  m.  water;  the  flesh  of  the  pike  contains  only  1.5 
p.  m.  fat  and  839  p.  m.  water. 

For  certain  purposes,  as,  for  example,  in  experiments  on  metabolism,  it 
is  import  ant  to  know  the  elementary'  comjwsition  of  flesh.  In  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  we  generally  accept  Voit's  figure,  namely,  3.-1 
per  cent,  ils  an  average  for  fresh  lean  meat.  According  to  Now.vk  and 
HuFPKKT-  this  quantity  may  vsiry  about  0.6  per  cent,  and  in  more  exact 
investigations  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  specially  determine  the  nitrogen. 
Complete  elementary  analyses  of  flesh  have  been  made  with  great  care  by 
Ahglttinsky.  The  average  for  ox-flesh  dried  in  vacuo  and  free  from  fat 
and  with  the  glycogen  deducteiJ  was  as  follows:  C  49.6;  H  6,9;  N  15,3; 
0  + S  23.0;  and  ash  5.2  jier  cent.  Kohler  found  a.s  an  average  for  water 
and  fat -free  beef  C  49.86;  H  6.7S;  N  15.68;  0  +  S  22.3  per  cent,  which  are 
very  similar  results.  Tlxis  investigator  has  also  made  similar  analyses  of 
the  flesh  of  various  animals  and  has  determined  the  calorific  value  of 
the  ash- and  fat -free  driefl  meat  substance.  This  value  was,  per  gram  of 
substance,  5.599-5.677  Cab  The  relationship  of  the  carbon  to  nitrogen, 
which  Akgutinsky  calls  the  ''flesh  quotient"  is  on  an  average  3.54:1, 
From  Kohler's  analyses  the  average  for  beef  is  S.15:l  and  for  horse-flesh 
3,38:1.  According  to  Salkow^ski,  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  beef  77.4  per 
cent  was  insoluble  proteins,  10.08  per  cent  soluble  proteins,  and  12.52  per 


>  Nova  Act.  Reg.Soc,  Scipnt,  UpsaL,  Vol.  extr.  oid.,  1877;  alaoMaly's  Jahr^sber,  7. 
'  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  I;   Huppert,  ibid.,  7;   Nowak,  Wicn.  SitziiDgsber,  61, 
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cent  other  soluble  bodies.     Frentzel  and  Schreuer  ^  find  that  about  7.74 
per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  belongs  to  the  nitrogenous  extractives. 

There  exist  complete  investigations  by  Katz  ^  as  to  the  quantity  of  min- 
eral constituents  of  the  muscles  from  man  and  animals.  The  variation  in 
the  different  elements  is  considerable.  Pork  is  much  richer  in  sodium  as 
compared  with  potassium  than  other  kinds  of  meat.  The  quantity  of  mag- 
nesium is  greater,  and  often  considerably  greater,  than  calcium  in  all  kinds 
of  flesh  investigated,  with  the  exception  of  the  haddock,  the  eel,  and  the 
pike.  Beef  is  very  poor  in  calcium.  Potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
the  most  abundant  mineral  constituents  of  all  flesh. 

Non-striated  Muscles. 

The  smooth  muscles  have  a  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  (Du  Bois- 
Reymond)  when  at  rest.  During  activity  they  are  acid,  which  is  inferred 
from  the  observations  of  Bernstein,  who  found  that  the  almost  continually 
contracting  sphincter  muscle  of  the  Anodonta  is  acid  during  life.  The 
smooth  muscles  may  also,  according  to  Heidenhain  and  KDhne,  pass  into 
rigor  mortis  and  thereby  become  acid.  A  spontaneous  but  slowly  coagulat- 
ing plasma  has  also  been  observed  in  several  cases. 

In  regard  to  the  proteins  of  the  smooth  muscles  we  have  the  older 
statements  of  Heidenhain  and  Hellwig;^  but  they  were  first  carefully 
studied  according  to  newer  methods  by  Munk  and  Velichi.^  These  experi- 
menters have  prepared  a  neutral  plasma  from  the  gizzard  of  geese,  accord- 
ing to  V.  Furth's  method.  This  plasma  coagulated  spontaneously  at  the 
temperature  of  the  room,  although  slowly.  It  contained  a  globulin^  pre- 
cipitated by  dialysis,  which  coagulated  at  55-60°  C.  and  also  showed  cer- 
tain similarities  with  Klhne's  myosin.  A  spontaneously  coagulating 
albumin,  which  differed  from  myogen  (v.  FiJRTH)  by  coagulating  at  45-50° 
C,  and  which  passes  by  spontaneous  coagulation  into  the  coagulated  mod- 
ification without  a  soluble  intermediate  product,  exists  in  still  greater 
quantities  in  this  plasma.  Alkali  albuminates  do  not  occur,  but  a  nucleO' 
proteid  is  found,  which  exists  in  about  five  times  the  quantity  as  compared 
with  striated  muscles.  Nucleon  is,  according  to  Panella,^  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  smooth  muscles  and  occurs  in  larger  amounts  than  in  striated 
muscles. 

*Anrutinsk>%  Pfliiger's  Art'h..  55;  Kohler,  Z<Mtschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  31;  Sal- 
kowski,  Ccntralbl.  f.  d.  mcd.  Wisscnsch.,  1894;  Frentzel  and  Schreuer,  Arch.  f.  (Anat 
u.)  Physiol.,  1902. 

2  Pflupcr's  Arch.,  63.     See  also  Schmey,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  39. 

'  Du  Bois-Reymond  in  Nasse,  Hermann's  Handb.,  1,  339;  Bernstein,  i&u2. ;  Heiden- 
hain, ibid.,  340,  with  Hcllwig,  ibid.,  339;  Kiihne,  Lehrbuch,  331. 

*  Munkand  Vclichi,  Centmlbl.  f.  Physiol.,  12. 

»Maly's  Jahresbor.,34. 
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Beoent  investigatims  of  Bottazzi  and  Cappelli,  Vincent  and  Lewis 
Vincent,  and  v.  Furth,*  some  on  the  muscles  of  warm-blooded  and  some 
on  those  of  lower  animals,  have  led  to  somewhat  contradictoiy  results,  but 
they  substantiate,  as  a  whole,  the  observations  of  Munk  and  Velichi. 
Besides  the  nucleoproteids  the  smooth  muscles  contam  two  bodies  corre- 
sponding  in  coagulation  temperature  to  musculin  and  myosinogen  (myogen, 
V.  Furth),  but  they  are  not  identical  therewith.  Hoemoglobin  occurs  in  the 
smooth  muscles  of  certain  animals,  but  is  absent  in  others.  In  the  smooth 
muscles  (in  certain  varieties  of  animals)  creatine,  creatinine,  taurine,  inasite, 
glycogen,  and  lactic  Orcid  have  been  found.  The  mineral  constituents  show 
the  remarkable  fact  that  the  sodium  compounds  exceed  the  potassium 
compounds. 

Henze  found  abundance  of  taurine  in  the  muscles  of  octopods,  5  p.  m.,  but 
ho  creatine,  which,  according  to  FrAmy  and  Valenciennes,'  occurs  in  the  muscles 
of  cephalopods.  He  also  found  no  glycogen  and  no  paralactic  acid,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  small  amounts  of  fermentation  lactic  acid.  The  muscles  of  octopods 
are  richer  in  mineral  bodies  than  the  muscles  of  vertebrates,  and  are  nearly  twice 
as  rich  in  sulphur  as  these. 

*  Bottazzi,  Oentralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  15;  Vincent  and  Lewis,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  2G; 
Vincent,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  34;  v.  Fiirth,  ibid^.,  31. 

'  Henze,  ibid.,  43;  Fr6my  and  Valenciennes,  cited  from  Kiihne's  Lehrbuch,  p.  333. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 

On  account  'Of  the  difficulty  in  making  a  mechanical  separation  and 
isolation  of  the  different  tissue-elements  of  the  central  nervous  oi^an  and 
the  nerves,  we  must  resort  to  a  few  microchemical  reactions,  chiefly  to 
quahtative  and  quantitative  investigations  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain,  in  order  to  study  the  varied  chemical  composition  of  the  cells  and 
the  nerve-axes.  This  study  is  accompanied  with  the  greatest  difficulty; 
and  although  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  brain  and 
nerves  has  been  somewhat  extended  by  the  investigations  of  modem  times, 
still  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  subject  is  as  yet  one  of  the  most  obscure 
and  complicated  in  physiological  chemistry. 

Proteins  of  different  kinds  have  been  shown  to  be  chemical  constituents 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  these  are  representatives  of  the  same  chief 
groups  as  occur  in  the  protoplasm.  In  the  brain  there  occur  some  pro- 
teins which  are  insoluble  in  water  and  neutral  salt  solutions,  and  which 
resemble  the  stroma  substances  of  the  muscles  and  cells,  while  other  pro- 
teins are  soluble  in  water  and  neutral  salt  solutions.  Among  the  latter 
we  find  chiefly  nitdeoproteids  and  globulins.  The  nucleoproteid  found  by 
Halliburton  and  also  by  Levene^  in  the  gray  substance  contains  0.5 
per  cent  phosphorus  and  coagulates  at  55-60°.  Levene  obtained  adenine 
and  guanine  but  no  hypoxanthine  as  cleavage  products.  According  to 
Halliburton  there  are  two  globulins,  namely,  the  neuroglobulin  a,  which 
coagulates  at  47°  or  at  50-53°  in  the  case  of  birds,  and  the  neuroglobulin  ^, 
whose  coagulation  temperature  is  70-75°,  but  which  varies  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent animals.  In  the  frog  still  another  protein  body  occurs,  which  coag- 
ulates at  a  still  lower  temperature,  about  40°.  It  must  be  remarked  that 
the  coagulation  temperature  of  a-globulin  corresponds  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  first  heat  contraction  of  the  nerves  of  different  classes  of  animals 
(Halliburton). 

Just  as  there  are  lecithin-albumins,  compounds  of  proteid  with  lecithin,  so 

•  Halliburton,  On  the  Chemical  Physiology  of  the  Animal  Cell,  King's  College, 
London,  Physiological  Laboratory,  Collected  Papers  No.  1,  1893,  and  Eigebnisse  der 
Physiologie,  4;  Levene,  Arch,  of  Neurology  and  Psychopathology,  2  (1899). 
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according  to  Ulpiani  and  Lelli  *  there  exists  an  analogous  compound  in  the 
brain  wfich  is  a  combination  between  a  protagon-like  substance  and  a  pseudo- 
nuclein. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  the  proteins  belong  chiefly 
to  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain  and  to  the  axis-cylinders.  The  same 
remark  also  applies  to  the  nvclein,  which  v.  Jacksch  ^  found  in  lai^  quan- 
tities in  the  gray  substance.  NeurokeratiUy  which  was  first  detected  by 
KuHNE,  and  which  partly  forms  the  neuroglia^  and  as  a  double  sheath 
envelops  the  outside  of  the  nerve-medulla  under  Schwann's  sheath  and 
the  inner  axis-cylinders,  occurs  in  the  nerves,  but  chiefly,  pr  according  to 
Koch  entirely,  in  the  white  substance  (Kuhne  and  Chittenden,  Baum- 
STARK  3). 

The  phosphorized  substance  protagon  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
chief  constituents,  perhaps  the  only  constituent  (Baumstark),  of  the  white 
substance.  This  last-mentioned  substance,  if  we  keep  for  the  present  to 
the  most  carefully  studied  protagon — ^because  there  are  perhaps  several 
different  protagons — ^yields  as  decomposition  products  lecithin,  fatty  acids, 
and  a  nitrogenous  substance,  cerebrin.  It  is  difficult  to  state  whether  this 
last  body  also  exists  preformed  in  the  brain.  At  least  an  allied  substance, 
cerebroTif  occurs  preformed  in  the  brain.  That  lecithin  also  is  pre-existent 
in  the  brain  and  nerves  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  investigations  thus 
far  made  have  not  shown  decisively  whether  it  is  more  abundant  in  the 
gray  or  the  white  substance;  according  to  Koch  it  is  much  more  abundant 
in  the  white  substance.  Fatty  acids  and  neutral  fats  may  be  prepared  from 
the  brain  and  nerv^es;  but  as  these  may  be  readily  derived  from  a  decom- 
position of  lecithin  and  protagon,  which  exist  in  the  fatty  tissue  between 
the  nerve-axes,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  part  the  fatty  acids  and  neutral 
fats  play  as  constituents  of  the  real  nerv-e-substance.  Cholesterin  seems 
chiefly,  and  according  to  Koch  perhaps  entirely,  to  occur  in  the  white 
substance.  Besides  these  substances  the  nerve-tissue,  especially  the  white 
substance,  contains  doubtless  a  number  of  other  constituents  not  well 
known,  and  among  w^hich  are  several  containing  phosphorus.  Thudi- 
CHUM,^  who  has  made  thorough  investigations  of  the  brain  and  has  described 
a  great  number  of  brain  constituents,  has  given  the  name  phosphatides  to 
all  substances  of  the  brain  containing  the  phosphoric-acid  radical.  Those 
phosphatides  which  contain  only  one  phosphoric-acid  radical  are  called 
monophosphatides,  those   with  two   such  radicals  diphosphatides.     The 

» Cited  from  Chcm.  Centralbl.,  1902,  2,  292. 

*  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  13. 

'  Koch,  Amor.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  11;   Kiihnc  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr,  f.  Biologic 
26;   Baumstark,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9. 

*  Thudichum,  Die  chemische  Konstitution  des  Gehims  des  Menschen  und  derTiere, 
Tubingen,  1901. 
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monophosphatides  can  contain  one,  two,  or  more  nitrogen  atoms  in  their 
molecule,  while  there  are  also  nitrogen-free  monophosphatides.  Irrespective 
of  the  relation  between  phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  certain  phosphatides 
differ  from  the  lecithins  by  not  yielding  any  glycerophosphoric  acid.  These 
investigations  of  Thudichum  are  without  doubt  of  great  importance,  but 
as  they  have  not  been  repeated  we  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
bodies  described  by  him. 

By  allowing  water  to  act  on  the  contents  of  the  medulla,  round  or 
oblong  double--contoured  drops  or  fibres,  not  unlike  double-contoured 
nerves,  are  formed.  These  remarkable  formations,  which  can  also  be  seen 
in  the  medulla  of  the  dead  nerve,  have  been  called  ^'myeline  forms/*  and 
they  were  formerly  considered  as  produced  from  a  special  body,  "myeUne." 
Myeline  forms  may,  however,  be  obtained  from  other  bodies,  such  as 
impure  protagon,  lecithin,  fat,  and  impure  cholesterin,  and  they  depend 
upon  a  decomposition  of  the  constituents  of  the  medulla.  According 
to  Gad  and  Heymans  ^  myeline  is  lecithin  in  a  free  condition  or  in  loose 
chemical  combination. 

The  extractive  bodies  seem  to  be  almost  the  same  as  in  the  muscles. 
One  finds  creatine,  which  may,  however,  be  absent  (Baumstark),  xanthine 
bodies y  inosite,  choline ,  paralactic  acid  (Moriya),  phosphocamic  add,  uric 
add,  jecorin  (according  to  Baldi,^  in  the  human  brain),  and  the  diamine 
neuridine,  C6H14N2,  discovered  by  Brieger  3  and  which  is  most  interesting 
because  of  its  appearance  in  the  putrefaction  of  animal  tissues  or  in  cultures 
of  the  typhoid  bacillus.  Under  pathological  conditions  leucine  and  urea 
have  been  found  in  the  brain.  Urea  is  also  a  physiological  constituent  of 
the  brain  of  cartilaginous  fishes. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  constituents  of  the  nerve-substance  protagon 
and  the  cerebrins  or  cerebrosides  must  be  specially  described. 

Protagon.  This  body,  which  was  discovered  by  Liebreich,  is  a  nitrog- 
enized  and  phosphorized  substance  whose  elementary  composition,  accord- 
ing to  Gamgee  and  BlankExNHORN,  is  C  66.39,  H  10.69,  N  2.39,  and  P  1.068 
per  cent.  Baumstark  and  Ruppel  obtained  the  same  figures,  while  Lieb- 
reich found  an  average  of  2.80  per  cent  N  and  1.23  per  cent  P.  Kossel 
and  Freytag,  who  obtained  still  higher  figures  for  the  nitrogen,  namely, 
3.25  per  cent,  and  somewhat  lower  figures  for  the  phosphorus,  0.97  per 
cent,  found  some  sulphur,  an  average  of  0.51  per  cent,  regularly  m  the 
protagon.  Ruppel  also  found  some  sulphur,  but  in  such  small  quantity 
that  he  considered  it  as  a  contamination.    Cramer  has  prepared  by  an 


»Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1890. 

» Baldi,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1887,  Suppl.;    Moriya,  Zeitechr.  f.  physiol. 

Chem.,  43. 

»  Brieger,  Ueber  Ptomaine,  Berlin,  1885  and  1886. 
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essentially  diffeiieiit  method  a  protagon  which  contained  sulphur  but  had 
in  other  respects  the  same  composition  as  that  analyzed  by  Gamgee 
and  Blaxkenhorn.  Posner  and  Gies  obtained,  in  a  ver}^  extensive 
investigation,  fractions  which  had  variable  compositions.  These  last 
investigators,  as  well  as  Thudichum^  Lesem,  Worker  and  Thierfelder, 
and  KocHj^  are  thenefore  of  the  opinion  that  protagon  does  not  exist  as  a 
chemical  individual,  but  is  a  mixture^  essentially  of  cerebrins,  lecithiji, 
and  cephalin.  The  somewhat  variable  elementary  composition  also  indi- 
cates the  fact  that  the  protagon  as  ordinarily  obtained  is  not  a  homogene- 
ous substance.  On  the  contrar}',  the  ai=sumption  that  protagon  is  only  a 
mixture  of  ceiebrins  and  lecithin-like  bodies  is,  according  to  Hammarsten, 
ver>'  improbable.  That  a  mixtune  of  ainorplious  or  ver^^  difficultly  cr}'&- 
tallixable  substances  produces  so  readily  such  a  beautifully  crystalline 
Bubslance  as  protagon,  which  can  be  recr>-st  alii  zed  as  often  as  one  wishes, 
contradicts  the  ordinar>^  chemical  experience.  Wliat  seems  more  probable 
is  that  the  so-called  protagon  is  a  crj^stalline  substance  which  can  be  purified 
from  other  substances,  perhaps  its  own  decomposition  products,  with  the 
ver>*  greatest  difficult}'. 

As  we  are  not  decided  whether  protagon  is  only  a  mixture  or  is  a  body 
contaminated  with  other  substances,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to  how  far 
the  so-called  decomposition  products  exist  as  preformed  constituents  of 
the  mixture  or  whether  they  are  true  decomposition  products.  On  boiling 
with  bar^ia-water  protagon  yields  the  decomposition  products  of  lecithin, 
namely,  fatty  acids,  glycerophosphoric  acid,  and  choline.  Kossel  and 
Freytag  found  indeed  three  cerebrosides,  namely,  cerebrin,  kerasin 
(homocerebrin),  and  excephalin. 

On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  protagon  yields  among  other  sub- 
stances a  reducing  carbohydrate.  On  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  protagon 
yields  higher  fatty  acids. 

Protagon  appears,  when  dr}%  as  a  loose  white  powder.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol  of  85  vols,  per  cent  at  45^  C,  but  separates  on  cooling  as  a  snow- 
white,  flaky  precipitate,  consisting  of  balls  or  groups  of  fine  crj^stalline 
needles.  It  decomposes  on  heating  even  below  HM}°C.  It  is  hardly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  but  dissolves,  at  least  when  freshly  precipi- 
tated>  in  ether  on  warming.  It  swells  in  little  water  and  partly  decomposes. 
With  more  water  if  swells  to  a  gelatinous  or  pasty  mass,  which  with  much 
water  yields  an  opalescent  liquid.  On  fusing  with  saltpetre  and  soda, 
alkali  phosphates  are  obtained. 

*  Gamgee  ami  Bkiikenhcm,  Zeitschr.  f.  physinl,  Chem,,  3;  liatimstark,  1.  c; 
Rupp>eU  Zeitschr.  f,  Biolo;^ie,  31;  Liebreieh,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u,  Pharm.»  134;  Kossel 
and  Freytag,  Zeitschr.  f,  physiol.  Chem.,  17;  Womer  and  Thierfelder,  ibid.,  30;  Leaem 
and  Gies,  Amer.  Joum,  of  Phygiol.,  H;  Thudichura,  L  c;  Cramer,  Journ.  of  Phyaiol, 
31;   Poaner  and  Gies,  Journ.  of  Biolog.  Cbcni.,  L 
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Protagon  is  prepared  in  the  following  way:  An  ox-brain  as  fresh  as 
possible,  with  the  blood  and  membranes  carefully  removed,  is  groimd  fine 
and  then  extracted  for  several  hours  with  alcohol  of  85  vols,  per  cent  at 
46°  C,  filtered  at  the  same  temperature,  and  the  residue  extracted  with 
warm  alcohol  until  the  filtrate  does  not  yield  a  precipitate  at  0°  C.  Tlie 
several  alcoholic  extracts  are  cooled  to  0°  C.  and  the  precipitates  united  and 
completely  extracted  with  cold  ether,  which  dissolves  the  cholesterin  and 
lecithin-like  bodies.  The  residue  is  now  strongly  pressed  between  filter- 
paper  and  allowed  to  dry  over  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphoric  anhydride.  It 
is  now  pulverized,  digested  with  alcohol  at  45°  C,  filtered,  and  slowly 
cooled  to  0°  C.  The  crystals  which  separate  may  be  purified  when  necessary 
by  recrystallization. 

'  The  same  steps  are  taken  when  one  wishes  to  detect  the  presence  of  pro- 
tagon. 

On  decomposing  protagon  (or  the  protagons)  by  the  gentle  action  of 
alkalies  we  obtain  as  cleavage  products,  as  above  stated,  one  or  more  bodies 
which  Thudichum  has  embraced  under  the  name  cerebrosides.  The  cere- 
brosides  are  nitrogenous  substances  free  from  phosphorus,  which  yield  a 
reducing  variety  of  sugar  (galactose)  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids. 
On  fusing  with  potash  or  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  they  yield  higher 
fatty  acids — palmitic  or  stearic  acids.  The  cerebrosides  isolated  from  the 
brain  are  cerebrin,  kerasin,  encephalin,  and  cerebron,  but  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  sometimes  the  same  body  of  varying 
purity  has  received  different  names.  The  bodies  isolated  by  Kossel  and 
Freytag  from  pus,  and  called  pyosin  and  pyogenin,  also  belong  to  the 
cerebrosides. 

Cerebrin.  Under  this  name  W.  MIjller  ^  first  described  a  nitrogenous 
substance,  free  from  phosphorus,  which  he  obtained  by  extracting  with 
boiling  alcohol  a  brdn-mass  which  had  been  previously  boiled  with  baryta- 
water.  Following  a  method  essentially  the  same,  but  differing  somewhat, 
Geoghegan  2  prepared  from  the  brain  a  cerebrin  with  the  same  properties 
as  Muller's,  but  containing  less  nitrogen.  According  to  Parous  ^  the 
cerebrin  isolated  by  Geoghegan,  as  well  as  by  Muller,  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  three  bodies,  *' cerebrin,"  "homocerebrin,*'  and  '* encephalin."  Kos- 
sel and  Freytag  isolated  two  cerebrosides  from  protagon  which  were 
identical  with  the  cerebrin  and  homocerebrin  of  Parous.  According  to 
these  investigators,  the  two  bodies  phrenosin  and  kerasin,  as  described 
by  Thudiohum,  seem  to  be  identical  with  cerebrin  and  homocerebrin. 

Cerebrin,  according  to  Parous,  has  the  following  composition:  C  69.08, 
H  11.47,  N  2.13,  O  17.32  per  cent,  which  corresponds  with  the  analyses 
made  by  Kossel  and  Freytag.    No  formula  has  been  given  to  this  body. 

*  Aimal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  105. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  3. 

'  Fftrcus,  Uebcr  einige  neue  Gehimstoffe,  Inaug.-Difis.  Leipzig,  1881. 
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In  the  dry  state  it  forms  a  pure  whitej  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder.  On 
heating  it  melts,  decomposes  gradiially,  smells  like  burnt  fat,  and  buma 
with  a  luminous  flame.  It  is  insoluijie  in  water,  dilute  alkalies,  or  baryta- 
water;  also  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  cold  or  hot  ether.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  separates  as  a  flaky  precipitate  on  cooling, 
and  this  is  found  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  balls  or  grains  on  microscopical 
examination.  Cerebrin  forms  a  compound  with  baiyia,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide.  Cerebrin 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  warming  the  solution  it 
becomes  Idood-red.  The  variety  of  sugar  split  off  on  boiling  with  mineral 
acids—the  so-called  brain-sugar— is,  according  to  Thierpelder,*  galactose. 
'Kerasin  (according  to  THtiDiCHUM),  or  homocerehrm  (according  to* 
Parcub),  has  the  following  composition:  C  70.06,  H  1L60,  N  2.23.  and 
0  16.11  per  cent.  Encephalin  has  the  composition  C  68.40,  H  11.60, 
N  3.09,  and  O  16:91  |ier  cent.  TVith  bodies  remain  in  the  mother-liquor 
after  the  impure  cerebrin  has  precipitated  from  the  warm  alcohol.  These 
bodies  have  the  tendency  of  separating  as  gelatinous  masses.  Kerasin  is 
fiimilar  to  cerebrin,  hut  dissolves  more  ea.sily  in  warm  alcohol  and  also  in 
warm  ether.  It  may  be  obtained  as  extremely  fine  needles.  Encephalin 
is,  according  to  Parcus,  a  transformation  product  of  cerebrin.  In  the 
perfectly  pure  state  it  crystallizes  in  small  lamellie.  It  swells  into  a  pasty 
mass  in  warm  water.  Like  cerebrin  and  kerasin,  it  yields  a  reducing  sub- 
stance (probably  galactose)  on  boiling  with  dilute  acid. 

The  cerelmns  are  jreTierally  prepared  according  to  Mulleh's  method. 
The  l>raiii  is  first  stirred  with  bar\'ta-water  until  it  appears  like  thin  milk, 
and  then  it  is  boiled.  The  insoluble  parts  are  removed,  pressed,  and 
repeatctlly  boiled  with  alcohoh  which  is  filtered  %vhile  boiling  hot.  Tlie 
impure  cerebrin  which  separates  on  cooling  is  fr^d  from  chotesterin  and 
fat  by  means  of  ether  and  then  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  wano 
alcohoh  According  to  pAttcus  this  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  is  con- 
tinued until  no  gelatinous  separation  of  homocerebrin  or  encephalin  takes 
place. 

According  to  CKOGHfiGAN's  method  the  brain  is  first  extracteil  mth  cold 
alcohol  anci  ether  and  I  hen  boiled  with  alcohol.  Tlie  precipitate  which 
separates  on  the  cooling  of  the  alcoholic  filtrate  is  treated  with  ether  and 
then  Wiled  with  barvta-water,  Tlie  insoluble  residue  is  purified  by  re- 
peated solution  in  boiling  alcohol 

Tlie  cerebrin  may  also  lie  obtained  from  other  organs  by  employing  the 
above  methods.  The  quantitative  estimation,  when  such  is  desired,  may 
\ye  perform wl  in  the  same  way. 

KossEL  and  Fueytao  prepare  cerebrin  from  protagon  by  saponifying  it 
in  methyl  alcohol  soliilion  with  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  baryta  in 
methyl  alcohol  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  decompc^ed  in  water  by 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  cerebrin  or  cerebroside  extracted  from  the  insoluble 
residue  with  hot  alcohol 
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Whether  the  above-described  cerebrins  are  chemical  individuals  or 
mixtures,  i.e.,  impure  substances,  is  still  imdecided.  The  purest  ceiebrin 
or  ceiebroside  thus  far  mvestigated  is  imdoubtedly  TmERFELDER's  cerebron, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  also  that  Muller's  cerebrin  consisted  essen- 
tially of  cerebron. 

Cerebron.  This  cerebrin,  isolated  by  Thierfelder  and  Worner  and 
then  especially  studied  by  Thierfelder,  was  first  isolated  by  Gamgee  and 
called  psevdocerdyrin  by  him.  Thudichum's  ^  phrenosin  seems  to  be  im- 
pure cerebron.  Cerebron  can  be  prepared  directly  from  the  brain  without 
saponification  with  baryta,  by  treatment  with  alcohol  containing  benzene 
or  chloroform  at  a  temperature  of  SO*',  and  hence  it  is  conadered  as  existing 
prpfonned  in  the  brmn.  According  to  Thierpelder  cerebron  has  the 
formula  C48H93NO0;  it  meltfi  at  212®,  dissolves  m  warm  alcohol,  and 
separates  out  on  cooling.  From  proper  solvents  (acetone  containing 
chloroform)  it  may  be  separated  as  small  needles  or  plates.  If  cerebron  is 
suspended  in  85  per  cent  alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  50°  C.  it  balls  together 
in  amorphous  masses,  and  from  these  needle-  and  leaf-fihaped  crystals 
gradually  form.  Cerebron  also  yields  galactose,  and  it  can  be  split  by 
acids,  best  in  methyl  alcohol  contiuning  sulphuric  acid,  into  galactose, 
a  base  called  sphingosin  by  Thudichum,  and  cerebronic  add  (Thudichum's 
neurostearic  add).  The  cleavage  takes  place,  according  to  Thierfelder, 
as  follows:  C48H93NOtoH-2H20=C25H6o03  (cerebronic  acid)H-Ci7H35N02 
(sphingosin)+C6Hi206  (galactose).  The  cerebronic  acid  consists  of  snow- 
white  crystals  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  They  melt  at 
99-100°  and  give  a  crystalline  methyl  ester  which  melts  at  65°.  Sphin- 
gosin  is  a  base  which  does  not  form  marked  crystals  and  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  ether,  but  gives  a  sulphate  which  is  soluble  in  chloroform  and 
in  warm  alcohol.  According  to  Thierfelder  and  Kitagawa,  sphingosin 
is  not  a  unit  substance.^ 

Cephalin  is  a  phosphatide  whose  formula,  based  upon  the  investigations 
of  Thudichum  and  Koch^  is  probably  C42H82NPO13.  The  views  of  these 
two  investigators  as  to  the  constitution  of  this  body,  which  is  difficult  to 
purify,  differ  very  considerably.  According  to  Thudichum,  on  cleavage  it 
yields  neurine,  glycerophosphoric  acid,  stearic  acid,  and  a  specific  fatty  acid, 
cephalic  add.  According  to  Koch  it  contwns  on  the  contrary,  only  one 
methyl  group  attached  to  nitrogen,  and  is  therefore  probably  dioxystearj^l- 
monomethyl  lecithin.  Cephalin  is  amorphous  and  swells  up  in  water  like 
lecithin.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  chloroform,  but 
b  insoluble  in  acetone  and  in  alcohol,  either  cold  or  warm.     It  is  obtained 

*  Thierfelder  and  WSmer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  30;  Thierfelder,  iWrf.,  43, 44, 
and  46;  Gamgee,  Text-book  of  Physiol.  Chem.,  London,  1880;  Thudichum,  1.  c. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  48.  , 

'  Thudichum,  I.  c;  Koch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36.  , 
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from  the  brain  after  dehydration  with  acetone  by  extractincr  with  ether  and 
precipitating  the  concentrated  ethereal  extract  with  alcohol*  The  cephalin 
is  perhapvS  identical  with  the  myeline  substance  isolated  by  Zuelzer  ^  from 
the  brain. 

Bethe  'has  prepared  the  foEowing  decomposition  producta  from  the  brain 
of  the  horse  after  treat ment  with  CuCIa  and  alkali:  aminocerebrinic-acid  glucoside, 
^tMfiM^^f  which  on  tjoiiirig  with  hydrochloric  arid  yields  cerehrinic  acid,  amino- 
cerehrinif-arid  rIiloride>  and  a  hexose  (galactose?);  phrenin,  i>crhap8  ideotical 
with  Thudiciium's  krinosin;  ccrebrinic-phospfwric  acid^  and  a  stearic  acid  differ^ 
ing  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  one. 

Meuridine,  CsHi^N.,  is  a  non-|>oi&onou3  diamine  discovered  by  Beieoer,  and 
which  waa  obtained  by  hinn  in  the  putrefaction  of  meat  and  gelatine,  and  from 
cultures  of  the  typhoid  baeillus.  It  also  occurs  under  physiological  conditions 
in  the  brain,  and  as  traces  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg. 

Neuridiiie  dissolves  in  wat^r  and  yields  on  boiling  with  alkalies  a  mixture  of 
diracthylamine  and  trimethylaniine.  It  dissolves  with  diflficulty  in  amyl  ali.'ohol. 
It  is  insoluble  in  ether  or  absolute  aleohoL  In  the  free  atat^?,  neuridine  has  a 
peculiar  odor,  suggesting  semen.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  a  compound 
crystallizing  in  long  needles.  With  platinlc  clUoride  or  gold  chloride  it  gives 
cry^tallizable  double  eompounds  which  are  valuable  in  its  preparation  and  detec- 
tion. 

The  so-called  corpuscitla  amylacea,  which  occur  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
brain  and  m  the  pituitiiry  gland,  are  colored  more  or  less  pure  violet  by  iodine 
and  more  blue  by  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  They  consist,  perhaps,  of  the  same 
substance  as  certain  prostatic  calculi,  but  they  have  not  been  closely  investigated. 

Quantiiaiivc  Compositian  of  the  Brain.  The  quantity  of  water  is  greater 
in  the  gray  than  in  the  white  substance,  and  greater  in  new-bom  or  young 
individuals  than  in  adults.  The  brain  of  the  foetus  contains  879-926  p.  m, 
water.  Accord mg  to  the  observ^ations  of  Weisbach^  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  several  parts  of  the  brain  (and  in  the  medulla)  varies  at  differ- 
ent ages.  The  following  figures  are  in  1000  parts — A  for  men  and  B  for 
women: 

20-30  Year*.  30-50  Yearn.  50-70  Years.  70-^4  Yaan 

^X       ^     ^Z       aT"      A.        B.      ^.    ~~^ 

White  brain-substance..  (195  6  682  9  683  1  703  J  701.9  689.6  726.1  722.0 

Gray  "  .  83:i  0  826  2  830.1  830.6  838.0  S38.4  847.8  839.5 

Gyri 7H4  7  792,0  795.9  772.9  796.1  796.9  802.3  801.7 

Cerebellum.  ..-.....-   788.3  7949  778.7  789.0  787.9  784.5  803.4  797.9 

Pons  Varolii 734  6  740  3  725 .5  722 .0  720 . 1  714.0  727 . 4  724 . 4 

Med uUa  oblongata 744.3  740.7  732.5  729.8  722.4  730.6  736.2  733.7 

Quantitative  analyses  have  also  been  made  of  the  ox-brain  by 
PETrtowsKV,^  and  of  the  brain  of  a  horse  by  Baumstark.  In  the  analysis 
of  Pfitrowsky  the  protagon  has  not  been  considered,  and  all  oiganic  phos- 
phorized  substances  were  calculated  as  lecithin.    On  these  grounds  these 


» W.  Koch»  Zeitscbr.  f,  physioL  Chem.,  36;  Zuebor,  ibid,,  27. 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm,,  48. 

•Cited  from  K.  B.  Hofuoann'a  Lehrb.  d.  Zoocbemie  O^'ien,  1876),  121. 

•Pfluger'sArch.,  7. 
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analyses  are  not  of  much  value  from  a  certain  standpoint.  In  BAUBiSTARK'a 
analyses  the  gray  and  the  white  substance  could  not  be  suflBciently  sepa- 
rated, and  these  analyses,  on  this  account,  show  partly  an  excess  ctf  white 
and  partly  an  excess  of  gray  substance;  nearly  one-half  of  the  organic 
bodies,  chiefly  consisting  of  bodies  soluble  in  ether,  could  not  be  exactly 
analyzed.  Neither  of  these  analyses  gives  suflBcient  explanation  of  the 
quantitative  composition  of  the  brain. 

The  analyses  made  up  to  the  present  time  give,  as  above  stated,  an 
unequal  division  of  the  organic  constituents  in  the  gray  and  white  sub- 
stance. In  the  analyses  of  Petrowsky  the  quantity  of  proteins  and  gela- 
tine-forming substances  in  the  gray  matter  was  somewhat  more  than  one- 
half,  and  in  the  white  about  one-quarter  of  the  solid  organic  substances. 
The  quantity  of  cholesterin  in  the  white  was  about  one-half,  and  in  the 
gray  substance  about  one-fifth  of  the  solid  bodies.  A  greater  quantity  of 
soluble  salts  and  extractive  bodies  was  found  in  the  gray  substance  than 
in  the  white  (Baumstark).  The  following  analyses  of  Baumstark  give 
the  most  important  known  constituents  of  the  brmn  calculated  in  1000 
parts  of  the  fresh,  moist  substance.  A  represents  chiefly  the  white,  and  . 
B  chiefly  the  gray  substance. 

A.  B. 

Water 696.35  769.97 

SoUds 304.66  230.03 

Protagon 25 . 1 1  10. 80 

InsoluDle  protein  and  connective  tissue 50.02  60.79 

Cholesterin,  free 18.19  6.30 

combined 26.96  17.61 

Nuclein 2.94  1.99 

Neurokeratin 18.93  10 .43 

Mineral  bodies 5.23  6.62 

The  reminder  of  the  solids  probably  consists  chiefly  of  lecithin  and 
other  phosphorized  bodies.  Of  the  total  amount  of  phosphorus  15-20 
p.  m.  belongs  to  the  nuclein,  50-60  p.  m.  to  the  protagon,  150-160  p.  m. 
to  the  ash,  and  770  p.  m.  to  the  lecithin  and  the  other  phosphorized  organic 
substances. 

As  shown  by  the  above  analysis  Baumstark  differentiated  between  free 
and  combined  cholesterin.  He  believed  that  a  part  of  the  cholesterin  in 
the  brmn  occurred  in  the  combined  state,  perhaps  as  an  ester;  this  view 
has  been  found  to  be  incorrect  by  the  recent  investigations  of  BtJNZ.  He 
Qbtained  from  the  brain  neither  esters  of  cholesterin  with  higher  fatty 
acids  nor  other  compounds  of  cholesterin  which  split  on  saponification. 
Tebb  1  has  also  found  only  free  cholesterin. 

The  analysis  of  the  brain  of  an  epileptic  made  by  Koch  ^  is  of  very 
great  interest.     We  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  his  method  of  analysis. 

*  Biinz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  46;  Tebb,  Joura.  of  Physiol.,  34. 
'  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  11;  Koch  and  Woods,  Joum.  of  Biol.  Chem.,  1. 
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In  order  to  make  the  figures  found  compreheasible,  it  iB  perhaps  necessarj' 
to  call  attention  to  a  few  points.  The  two  cerebrins,  phrenosin  and  kerasin, 
were  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  galactose  split  off.  The  quantity  of 
phosphatides,  designated  by  Koch  as  lecithans,  was  determined  from  the 
quantity  of  methyl  groups  split  off  by  hydriodic  acid  below  240*^  plus  the 
quantity  of  true  lecithin  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  methyl  groups 
split  off  at  about  300°.  Tlie  diffei-ence  between  the  quantity  of  lecithin 
and  the  total  quantity  of  lecithans  gave  the  amount  of  ccphalin  smd  myelin. 
The  natune  of  the  sulphurized  substance  is  unknou^Ti,  As  the  protagon, 
according  to  Koch,  is  a  mixtutTe  of  various  substances,  no  re.*3ults  as  to 
the  quantity  is  given.     The  other  fibres  require  no  explanation. 

Corpus  Cortex 

Ciiito«um  (prefrout&lL 

Water 67.97  84.13 

Protein. 3.20  5.00 

Nucleoproteids ,. ..  3.70  3.00 

Neurokeratin 2. 70  (CHrrrENPEW)      0 . 40  (CHirrKNoiiK) 

Ext  rac  t  i ves  (wa  te r- sol  q  ble  )  -  1 . 5 1  1  -  58 

Lecithins 5.19  3  14 

Cephaliii  and  loyelin. 3 ,  49  0 .  74 

Phrenosin  and  keniain 4 .  57  1-55 

Cholewterin. 4.86  0.70 

Sulphurked  substance 1 .40  1 .45 

Mineral  bodies 0.82  0.87 

As  tlie  cerebrosides  occur  chiefly  in  the  myelin  sheath,  Koch,  starting 
from  the  amount  in  the  investigated  part  of  the  brain,  attempts  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  the  analyzed  cortical  substance  in  the  white  nerves,  and 
on  the  basis  of  these  calculations,  he  finds  the  following  values  for  the  pure 
gray  substance,  free  from  nerve-fibres,  and  compares  them  with  the  corpus 
callosum.    The  results  are  m  100  parta  of  the  drj^  substance, 

rnn^n-        ^'^i*  Substance 

Protein ,  . .  10  m  21 .  70 

Nucif  opmteids. . . , , 1 1 ,  56  9  tki 

Neurokenitin , .  8 .  40  — 

Extractives 4.75  5  92 

Lecithins 16.22  7.67 

Ccphalin  and  myelin ,  .  10  .  91  — 

PhrcnoHin  and  kerasin. 14 .29  — 

Cholesterin 15.20  — 

Sulphurized  subatancc 4.37  5 .  43 

According  to  Noll  the  white  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  son 
what  richer  in  protagon  than  the  brain,  and  in  ner\^e  degeneration  tlie 
quantity  of  protagon  diminishes.  Tlie  method  used  by  him  would  not 
iJlow  of  an  exact  determhiation  of  the  protagon.  Mott  and  Halliburton  * 
have  also  shown  that  in  degenerative  diseases  of  the  ner\^ous  system  the 
quantity  of  substances  containing  phosphorus  diminishes  and  that  in  these 

»Noll,  Zcitschr.  f  phyaioL  Chem.,  27;  Mott  aod  Halliburton,  Fhilos.  Tmiuact., 
Ser.  B,  191  (1899)  and  194  (1901). 
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cases,  especially  in  general  paralyas,  choline  passes  into  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid  and  the  blood.  In  degenerated  nerves,  the  quantity  of  water  increases 
and  the  {diosfdionis  decreases. 

The  quantity  of  neurokeratin  in  the  nerves  and  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  brain  kas  been  carefully  determined  by  Kuhne  and  CHrrrENDEN.^ 
They  found  3.16  p.  m.  in  the  plexus  brachialis,  3.12  p.  m.  in  the  cortex  of 
the  cerebellum,  22.434  p.  m.  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  25.72- 
29.02  p.  m.  in  the  white  substance  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  3.27  p.  m. 
in  the  gray  substance  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  (when  free  as  possible 
from  white  substance).  The  white  is  decidedly  richer  in  neiux)kerathi  than 
the  peripheral  nerves  or  the  gray  substance.  According  to  Qrifftths  ^ 
neurochitin  replaces  neiux)keratin  in  insects  and  Crustacea,  the  quantity  of 
the  first  being  10.6-12  p.  m. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  constituents  in  the  brain  amounts  to  2.95-7.08 
p.  m.  according  to  Geoghegan.  He  foimd  in  1000  parts  of  the  fresh, 
moist  bram  0.43-1.32  CI;  0.956-2.016  PO4;  0.244-0.796  CO3;  0.102- 
0.220  SO4;  0.01-0.098  FeziFO^z;  0.006-0.022  Ca;  O.Olft-0.072  Mg;  0.58- 
1.778  K;  0.450-1.114  Na.  The  gray  substance  yields  an  alkaline  ash,  the 
i^te  an  acid  ash. 

Appendix. 
THE  TISSUES  AND  FLUTOS  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  retina  contains  in  all  865-899.9  p.  m.  water,  57.1-84.5  p.  m.  protein 
bodies — myosin,  aJbmmn,  and  mucin  (?),  9.5-28.9  p.  m.  lecithin,  and 
8.2-11.2  p.  m.  salts  (Hoppe-Seyler  and  Cahn^).  The  mineral  bodies 
consist  of  422  p.  m.  Na2HP04  and  352  p.  m.  NaCl. 

Those  bodies  which  form  the  different  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones 
have  not  been  closely  studied,  and  the  greatest  interest  is  therefore  con- 
nected with  the  coloring-matters  of  the  retina. 

Visual  purple,  also  called  rhodopsin,  erythropsirif  or  visual  red,  is  the 
pigment  of  the  rods.  Boll  *  observed  in  1876  that  the  layer  of  rods  in  the 
retina  during  life  had  a  purplish-red  color  which  was  bleached  by  the  action 
of  light.  KtJHNE  ^  showed  later  that  this  red  color  might  remain  for  a  long 
time  after  the  death  of  the  animal  if  the  eye  was  protected  from  daylight 
or  investigated  by  a  sodium  light.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  also 
poedble  to  isolate  and  closely  study  this  substance. 

>  Zeitechr.  f .  Biologie,  26. 
'Compt.  rend..  115. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  5. 

*  Monatsschr.  d.  Kgl.  Ppbuss.  Akad.,  12.  Nov.,  1876. 

*  The  investigations  of  Kuhne  and  his  pupils,  Ewald  and  Ayres,  on  the  visual  purple 
win  be  found  in  Untersuchungen  aus  dem  physiol.  Institut  der  Universitftt  Heidel- 
beig,  1  and  2,  and  in  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  32. 
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Visual  red  (Boll)  or  visual  purple  (Kuhne)  has  become  known  mainly 
by  the  investigations  of  KOhne,  The  pigment  occurs  chiefly  in  the  rods 
and  only  in  their  outer  parts.  In  animals  whose  retina  has  no  rods  the 
visual  purple  is  absent,  and  is  also  necessarily  absent  in  the  macula  lutes. 
In  a  variety  of  bat  {Rhioolophus  hippos!  deros),  in  hens^  pigeons  and  new- 
born rabbits,  no  visual  purple  has  been  found  in  the  rods. 

A  solution  of  visual  purple  in  water  which  contains  2-5  per  cent  crys- 
tallized bile,  which  is  the  best  solvent  for  it,  is  purple-red  in  color,  quite 
flear,  and  not  fluorescent.  On  evaporating  this  solution  in  vacuo  we 
obtain  a  residue  similar  to  ammonium  carniinate  which  contains  \iolet  or 
black  grains.  If  the  above  solution  is  dialyaed  with,  water,  the  bile  difiTuses 
and  the  visual  purple  separates  as  a  violet  mass.  Under  all  circumstances, 
even  when  still  in  the  retina,  the  visual  purple  is  quickly  bleached  by  direct 
sunlight^  and  vtith  diHusetl  light  with  a  rapidity  corresponding  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  hght.  It  passes  from  red  and  orange  to  yellow.  Red  light 
bleaches  the  visual  purple  slowly;  the  ultra-red  light  does  not  bleach  it  at 
all.  A  solution  of  visual  purple  shows  no  special  absorption-b:inds,  but 
onl\'  a  general  absorption  which  extends  from  the  red  side,  beginning  at 
D  and  extending  to  the  G  line.     The  strongest  absorption  is  found  at  E, 

KoETTGEN  and  Abelsdoef  *  ha^'e  shown  that  there  are^  in  accordance  with 
KiuiNE's  views,  two  varieties  of  visual  fnirple,  the  one  occurring  in  mammals, 
birds,  atul  amphibians,  and  the  other,  whirh  is  more  violet-red,  in  fishes.  The 
first  has  it^  maximum  absorption  in  the  green  and  the  other  in  the  yellowish 
green. 

Visual  purple  when  heated  to  52-53*^  C.  is  destroyed  after  several  hours, 
and  almost  instantly  when  heated  to  76**  C.  It  is  also  destroyed  by 
alkalies,  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  On  the  contrary,  it  resists 
the  action  of  ammonia  or  alum  solution. 

As  the  visual  purple  is  easily  destroyed  by  hght,  it  must  therefore  also 
be  regenerated  during  life.  Kuune  has  also  found  that  the  retina  of  the 
eye  of  the  frog  becomes  bleached  when  e.xposed  for  a  long  time  to  strong 
sunlight,  and  that  its  color  gradually  returns  when  the  animal  is  placed  in 
the  dark.  Tliis  regeneration  of  the  visual  purple  is  a  function  of  the  living 
ceils  in  the  layer  of  the  pigment-epitheUimi  of  the  retina.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  detached  piece  of  the  retina  which  has  been 
bleached  by  hght  may  have  its  visual  purple  restbre<l  if  it  is  carefully  laid 
on  the  choroid  having  layers  of  the  pigment-epithelium  attached.  Tlie 
regeneration  has,  it  seems,  nothing  to  do  with  the  dark  pigment,  the 
melanin  or  fuscin,  in  the  epithelium-cells.  A  partial  regeneration  seems, 
according  to  KIjhne,  to  be  po&sible  in  the  retina  which  has  been  completely 
removed.    On  account  of  this  property  of  the  visual  purple  of  being  bleached 

'  CentralbL  f.  Physiol.,  9;  also  Maly's  Jahre&bcr.,  26^  351. 
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by  light  during  life  we  may,  as  Kuhne  has  shown,  under  special  conditions 
and  by  observing  special  precautions,  obtain  after  death,  by  the  action  of 
intense  light  or  more  continuous  light,  the  picture  of  bright  objects,  such 
as  windows  and  the  like — so-called  optograms. 

The  physiological  importance  of  visual  purple  is  unknown.  It  follows 
that  the  visual  purple  is  not  essential  to  si^t,  since  it  is  absent  in  certain 
animals  and  also  in  the  cones. 

Visual  purple  must  always  be  prepared  exclusively  in  a  sodium  light. 
It  is  extracted  from  the  net  membrane  by  means  of  a  watery  solution  of 
crystallized  bile.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  or  dialyzed 
until  the  visual  purple  is  separated.  To  prepare  a  visual-purple  solution 
perfectly  free  from  haemoglobin  the  solution  of  visual  purple  in  cholates  is 
precipitated  by  saturating  with  magnesium  sulphate,  washing  the  precipi- 
tate with  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  and  then  dissolving 
in  water  by  the  aid  of  the  cholates  simultaneously  precipitated.* 

The  Pigments  of  the  Cones.  In  the  inner  segments  of  the  cones  of  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  fishes  a  small  fat-globule  of  varying  color  is  found.  Kxjhnb  '  has 
isolated  from  this  fat  a  green,  a  yellow,  and  a  red  pigment  called  respectively 
chlorophan,  xanthophan,  and  rhodophan. 

The  dark  pigment  of  the  epithelium-cells  of  the  net  membrane,  which  was 
formerly  called  melanin,  but  has  since  been  named  fuscin  by  Kuhne  and  Mays,* 
contains  iron,  dissolves  in  concentrated  caustic  alkalies  or  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  on  warming,  but,  like  the  melanins  in  general,  has  been  little  studied.  The 
pigment  occurring  in  the  pigment-cells  of  the  choroid  will  be  discussed  with  the 
melanins  in  Chapter  XVI. 

The  vitreous  humor  is  often  considered  as  a  variety  of  gelatinous 
tissue.  The  membrane  consists,  according  to  C.  Morner,  of  a  gelatine- 
forming  substance.  The  fluid  contains  a  little  proteid  and  a  mucoid, 
hyalomucoid,  which  was  first  shown  by  Morner,  and  which  is  precipitated 
by  acetic  acid.  This  contains  12.27  per  cent  N  and  1.19  per  cent  S.  Among 
the  extractives  we  find  a  little  urea — according  to  Picard  5  p.  m.,  according 
to  Rahlmann  0.64  p.  m.  Pautz^  found  besides  some  urea  paralactic 
acid,  and,  in  confirmation  of  the  statements  of  Chabbas,  Jesner,  and  Kuhn, 
also  glucose  in  the  vitreous  humor  of  oxen.  The  reaction  of  the  vitreous 
humor  is  alkaline,  and  the  quantity  of  solids  amounts  to  about  9-11  p.  m. 
The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  is  about  6-9  p.  m.  and  the  proteins  0.7  p.  m. 
In  regard  to  the  aqueous  humor  see  page  264. 

•  Kiihne,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  32. 

'  Kiilme,  Die  uicht  best  and  igen  Farben  der  Netzhaut,  Untersuch.  aus  dem  physiol. 
Institut  Heidelberg,  1 ,  341. 

•Kuhne,tWi.,2,  324. 

^MOrner,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18;  Picard,  cited  from  Gamgee,  Physiol. 
Chem.,  1,  454;  Rahlmann,  Maly's  Jahrcslx»r.,  C;  Pautz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  31.  A 
complete  review  of  the  literature  will  also  be  found  here. 
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The  CrystaUine  Lens.    That  substance  which  forms  the  capsule  of  the 

lens  has  been  investigated  by  C,  Mohnbr.  It  belongs,  according  to  him, 
to  a  speriiil  group  of  proteins,  called  membranins.  The  membranin  bodies 
are  insoluble  at  the  ordinary  temperature  hi  water,  salt  solutions,  dilute 
acids,  and  alkalies,  and,  like  the  mucins,  yield  a  reducing  substance  on 
boiling  mth  dilute  mineral  acids.  They  contain  lead -blackening  sulphur* 
llie  membranins  are  colored  a  ver\^  l>eautiful  retl  by  Millox's  reagent,  but 
^ve  no  characteristic  reaction  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  or 
Adamkiewicz's  Teagent.  They  are  dissolved  with  great  difficulty  by 
pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  or  tr}'psin  solution,  but  are  soluble  in  dilute  acids 
and  alkalies  m  the  warmth.  Membranm  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  contains 
14,10  per  cent  N  and  0.83  per  cent  S,  and  is  a  little  less  soluble  than  that 
from  Descemet's  membrane. 

The  chief  mass  of  the  solids  of  the  er>^stalline  lens  consists  of  proteins, 
whose  nature  has  been  investigated  by  C,  MornerJ  Some  of  these  pro* 
teins  dissolve  in  dilute  salt  solution,  while  others  remain  insoluble  in  this 
solvent. 

The  Insoluble  Protein,  Tlie  lens-libTes  consist  of  a  protein  substance 
^rtiich  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  salt  solution  and  to  which  Morner  has 
given  the  name  aU/ummd.  It  dissolves  readily  in  very  dilute  acids  or 
alkalies.  Its  solution  in  caustic  potash  of  0.1  i^er  cent  is  very  similar  to  an 
alkali-albuminate  solution,  but  coagulates  at  about  50°  C.  on  nearly  com- 
plete neutralization  and  the  addition  of  8  per  cent  NaCl.  Albumoid  has 
the  followng  composition:  C  53J2,  H  6.8,  N  16.62,  and  S  0.79  per  cent. 
The  lens-fibres  themselves  contain  16.61  |:>er  cent  N  and  0.77  per  cent  S. 
The  inner  parts  of  the  lens  are  considerably  richer  in  albumoid  than  the 
outer.  The  quantity  of  albumoid  in  the  entire  lens  amounts  on  an  average 
to  about  48  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  proteins  of  the  lens. 

The  Soluble  Prolein  consists,  exclusive  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  atbu- 
min,  of  two  globulins,  a-  and  ^-cnjslallin.  These  two  globulins  differ  from 
each  other  in  this  manner:  a-cr>'stallin  contains  16.68  per  cent  N  and  0.56 
per  cent  S;  /9-crj'stallin,  on  the  contrar}.-,  17.04  per  cent  N  and  1.27  per 
cent  S.  The  fii^t  coagulates  at  about  72*^  C,  and  the  other  at  63°  C.  Besides 
this,  ^-cr>'stallin  is  precipitated  from  a  salt-free  solution  \\ith  greater  diffi- 
culty and  less  completely  by  acetic  acid  or  carbon  dioxide.  Tliese  globu- 
lins are  not  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  NaCl  at  either  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature or  W°  C.  Magnesium  or  sodium  sulphate  in  substance  precipi- ^ 
tates  both  globulins,  on  the  contrary,  at  30°  C.  These  two  globulins 
not  equally  divided  in  the  mass  of  the  lens.  The  quantity  of  a-crj^stallin  ' 
diminishes  in  the  lens  from  without  inwards;  ^-co'stallin,  on  the  contrary, 
from  within  outwards. 

ZeiiBchr,  f.  physioL  Chem.,  18,    This  contains  abo  the  pertinent  literature. 
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A.  Bbchamp  dLstinguishes  the  two  following  protein  bodies  in  the  watery 
extract  of  the  crystalline  lens:  phacozymase,  which  coagulates  at  55^0.,  con- 
tains a  diastatic  enzyme,  and  has  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  (a)/— —41**, 
and  the  crystaUmmin,  with  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  (a);  — —  80.3*^.  From 
the  residue  of  the  lens,  which  was  insoluble  in  water,  Bbchamp  extracted,  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  protein  body  having  a  specific  rotatory  power  of 
(a);  —  —80.2**,  which  he  called  crystalfibrin. 

The  lens  does  not  seem  to  contwi  any  protein  bodies  which  coagulate 
spontaneously  like  fibrinogen.  That  cloudiness  which  appears  after  death 
depends,  according  to  KtJHNE,  upon  the  unequal  changing  of  the  concen- 
tration of  the  contents  of  the  lens-tubes.  This  change  is  produced  by  the 
altered  ratio  of  diffusion.  A  cloudiness  of  the  lens  may  also  be  produced  in 
life  by  a  rapid  removal  of  water,  as,  for  example,  when  a  frog  is  plimged 
into  a  salt  or  sugar  solution.  The  appearance  of  cloudiness  in  diabetes  has 
been  attributed  by  some  to  the  removal  of  water.  The  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are,  however,  contradictory. 

The  average  results  of  four  analyses  made  by  LAPTscraNSKY^  of  the 
lens  of  oxen  are  here  given,  calculated  in  parts  per  1000; 

Proteins 349.3 

Lecithin 2.3 

Cholesterin 2.2 

Fat 2.9 

Soluble  salts 5.3 

Insoluble  salts 2.3 

In  cataract  the  amount  of  proteins  is  dinunished  and  the  amoimt  of 
cholesterin  increased. 

The  quantity  of  the  different  proteins  in  the  fresh  moist  lens  of  oxen  is 
as  follows,  according  to  Morner  ^: 

Albumoid  Oens-fibres) ' 170  p.  m. 

iS-CrystaUin 110      " 

a-Crystallin 68      " 

Albumin 2      " 

The  corneal  tissue  has  been  previously  considered  (page  434).  The 
sclerotic  has  not  been  closely  investigated,  and  the  choroid  coat  is  chiefly  of 
interest  because  of  the  coloring-matter  (melanin)  it  contains  (see  Chapter 
XVI). 

Tears  consist  of  a  water-clear,  alkaline  fluid  of  a  salty  taste.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analyses  of  Lerch  ^  they  contain  982  p.  m.  water,  18  p.  m.  solids 
with  5  p.  m.  albumin  and  13  p.  m.  NaCl. 

>Pflugef'sArch.,13. 

Me. 

'  Cited  from  v.  Gonip-Besancz,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  401. 
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THE  FLUIDS  OF  THE  INNER  EAR. 

The  perilymph  and  endolymph  aie  alkaline  fluids  which;  besides  salts, 
contain — in  the  same  amounts  as  in  transudates — traces  of  proteirty  and  in 
certain  animals  (codfish)  also  mudn.  The  quantity  of  mucin  is  greater  in 
the  perilymph  than  in  the  endolymph. 

Otoliths  contain  745-795  p.  m.  inorganic  substance,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  crystallized  calcium  fcarbonate.  The  organic  substance  i3  very 
similar  to  mucin. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
ORGANS  OF  GENERATION. 

(a)  Male  Generative  Secretions. 

The  testes  have  been  little  investigated  chemically.  We  find  in  the 
testes  of  animals  protein  bodies  of  different  kinds — seralbumin,  alkali  aUrur 
minate  (?),  and  an  albuminous  body  related  to  Rovida's  hyaline  stibatance; 
also  leucine^  tyrosine^  creatine,  xanthine  bodies,  cholesterin,  lecUhin,  inosiie, 
and  fat.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  glycogen  the  statements  are  some- 
what contradictory.  Dareste  ^  found  in  the  testes  of  birds  starch-like 
granules,  which  were  colored  blue  with  difficulty  by  iodine. 

In  the  autolysis  of  the  testes  Levene  '  found  tyrosine,  alanine,  leucine, 
aminovalerianic  acid,  aminobutyric  acid,  a-proline,  phenylalanine,  aspartic  acid, 
glutamic  acid,  and  hypoxanthine.  P)rrimiciine  and  hexone  bases  could  not  be 
detected. 

The  semen  as  ejected  is  a  white  or  whitish-yellow,  viscous,  sticky  fluid 
of  a  milky  appearance,  with  whitish,  non-transparent  lumps.  The  milky 
appearance  is  due  to  spermatozoa.  Semen  is  heavier  than  water,  contains 
proteins,  has  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  reaction  and  a  peculiar  specific 
odor.  Soon  after  ejection  semen  becomes  gelatinous,  as  if  it  were  coagu- 
lated, but  afterwards  becomes  more  fluid.  When  diluted  with  water  white 
flakes  or  shreds  separate  (Henle's  fibrin).  According  to  the  analyses  of 
Slowtzoff,3  human  semen  contains  on  an  average  96.8  p.  m.  solids  with 
9  p.  m.  inorganic  and  87.8  p.  m.  organic  substance.  The  amount  of  pro- 
tein substances  was  on  an  average,  22.6  p.  m.  and  1.69  p.  m.  of  bodies  solu- 
ble in  ether.  The  protein  substances  consist  of  niicleoproteids,  traces  of 
mucin,  albumin,  and  a  substance  similar  to  proteose  (found  earlier  by 
Posner).  According  to  Cavazzani  *  semen  contains  relatively  considerable 
nudeon,  more  than  any  organ.  The  mineral  bodies  consist  chiefly  of 
calcium  phosphate  and  considerable  NaCl.  Potassium  occurs  only  in 
smaller  amounts. 

*  Compt.  rend.,  74. 

'  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  11. 
"  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  35. 

*  Pogncr,  Berl.  klin.  Wochen.schr.,  1888,  No.  21,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch., 
1890;  Cavazzani,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  1,  502,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  19. 
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The  semen  in  the  vas  deferens  diiTers  chiefly  from  the  ejected  semen  in 
that  it  is  without  the  pecuhar  odor.  This  last  depends  on  the  admixture 
with  the  secretion  of  the  prostate.  This  secretion,  according  to  1%'ersen, 
ha^  a  milky  appearance  and  ordinarily  an  alkalme  reaction^  ver>^  rarely  a 
neutral  one,  and  contains  small  amounts  of  proteins,  especially  nucleopro- 
teidSf  besides  a  substance  similar  to  fibrinogen  and  fo  viucin  (Stern  *),  and 
mineral  bodies,  especially  NaCl,  Besides  this  it  contains  an  enzyme  vesic- 
idase  (see  below),  lecithin^  choline  (Stern),  and  a  crystalUne  combination 
of  phosphoric  acid  with  a  base,  C2H5N.  This  combination  has  been  called 
Bijttcher's  spcmiine  cryslahj  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  specific  odor  of  the 
semen  is  due  to  a  partial  decomposition  of  these  crj-stals. 

Tfie  cr}*stals  which  appear  on  slo%vly  evaporating  the  semen,  and  which 
niTD  also  obser%'ed  in  anatomical  preparations  kept  in  alcohol,  are  not  iden- 
tical vnth  the  Charcot-Leydkn  cr^'stals  found  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  leuciemia  (Th.  Cohn,  B.  Lewy  ^).  They  are,  according 
to  ScHREiNER,^  as  above  stated,  a  combination  of  phosphoric  acid  vdth  a 
base,  spermimj  C2H5N,  which  he  discovered. 

Spermine.  The  views  m  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  base  are  not  unanimoufl, 
Acenrdiiig  in  the  iiivestigatinris  of  Ladenbltig  and  Abel,  it  is  not  improhabte 
that  spertiiiiiL'  is  identical  with  ethylencimine  j  but  this  identity  is  disputed  by 
Ma.iert  itrid  A.  Hcumidt,  and  also  by  Poehl.  The  compound  of  swrraine  with 
phosphoric  acid — ^Bottcher's  spermine  erysttib — is  in>>Dluhle  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  eold  water,  hut  more  reaiUly  in  hot 
water,  and  eaaiJy  soluble  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  also  alkali  carbonates  and 
ammonia*  The  base  is  preripitated  by  tannie  nv]d,  mereime  chloridet  gold  chlo- 
ride, platinic  chloride,  potassium-bismuth  iodide,  and  phosphotungstic  leid. 
8|x?rniine  has  a  tonic  action,  and  according  to  Poehl  *  it  has  a  marked  action  on 
the  oxidation  processes  of  the  animal  body. 

On  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodine  to  spi^rmatozoa, 
characteristic  dark-brow^n  or  bluish-black  erystala  are  obtained — Florence's 
sperm  reactitm,  which  is  considered  by  many  as  a  reaction  for  s|jermine* 
According  to  Bocarius,'*  this  reaction  is  due  to  choline. 

Camus  and  Gley"  have  found  that  the  prostate  fluid  in  certain  rodeata 
has  the  pro[jerty  of  coagulating  the  contents  of  the  seminal  vesicles.  This  prop- 
erty is  due  to  a  special  fermeirt  substance  (vesiciUase)  of  the  prostate  fluid* 


'Iversen,  Noid.  med.  Ark.,  0;  also  Maly'a  Jahresber,,  4,  358;  Stem,  Bioehem. 
CentmlhL.  1,748. 

»Th.  Cohn,  Ccntralbl.  f.  allg.  Path,  u,  path.  Anat.,  10  (1899);  B.  Lewy,  CfentmlW. 
f.  d.  med.  WissenKch.,  1899,  479. 

'  Annab  d,  Cbem.  u,  Pharm.,  194. 

*  Jjadenbur^  and  Al^el,  Ber.  d .  deutseh  chcm.  Cestdlsch. ,  21 ;  Majert  and  A,  Schmidti 
ibid,,  34;  Poehb  Compt.  rend.,  115,  Berlin  klin  Wochunachr,,  1891  and  1893,  Deutach. 
med.  Wochenschr.,  1892  and  1895,  and  Zeitsthr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  IB94. 

'  In  regard  to  Florcnoe'B  sperm  reaction,  see  Posner,  BerL  kHn.  Wochensehr. 
1897,  and  Richter,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenachr.,  1897;  Bocarius,  Zeitschr.  f*  physiol 
Chem.^34. 

'Compt.  rend,  de  soc,  biolog.,  48,  49. 
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The  spermatozoa  show  a  great  resistance  to  chemical  reagents  in  general. 
They  do  not  dissolve  completely  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
.  acetic  acid,  nor  in  boiling-hot  soda  solutions.  They  are  soluble  in  a  boiling- 
hot  caustic-potash  solution.  They  resist  putrefaction,  and  after  drying  they 
may  be  obtained  again  in  their  original  form  by  moistening  them  with  a  1 
per  cent  common-salt  solution.  By  careful  heating  and  burning  to  an  ash 
the  shape  of  the  spermatozoa  may  be  seen  in  the  ash.  The  quantity  of 
ash  is  about  50  p.  m.  and  consists  mainly  (})  of  potassium  phosphate. 

The  spermatozoa  show  well-known  movements,  but  the  cause  of  this  is 
not  known.  These  movements  may  continue  for  a  very  long  time,  as  under 
some  conditions  they  may  be  observed  for  several  days  in  the  body  after 
death,  and  in  the  secretion  of  the  uterus  longer  than  a  week.  Acid  liquids 
stop  these  movements  immediately;  they  are  also  destroyed  by  strong 
alkalies,  especially  ammoniacal  liquids,  also  by  distilled  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  etc.  The  movements  continue  for  a  longer  time  in  faintly  alkaline 
liquids,  especially  in  alkaline  animal  secretions,  and  also  in  properly 
diluted  neutral  salt  solutions. 

Spermatozoa  are  nucleus  formations  and  hence  are  rich  in  nucleic  acid, 
which  exists  in  the  heads.  The  tails  contain  protein  and  are  besides  this 
rich  in  lecithin,  cholesterin,  and  fat,  which  bodies  occur  only  to  a  small 
extent  (if  at  all)  in  the  heads.  The  tails  seem  by  their  composition  to  be 
closely  allied  to  the  non-medullated  nerves  or  the  axis-cylinders.  In  the 
various  kinds  of  animals  investigated,  the  head  contmns  nucleic  acid,  which 
in  fishes  is  partly  combined  with  protamines  and  partly  with  histones.  In 
other  animals,  such  as  the  bull  and  boar,  protein-like  substances  occur  with 
the  nucleic  acid,  but  no  protamine. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  spermatozoa  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  important  investigations  of  Miescher  ^  on  salmon 
milt.  The  intermediate  fluid  of  the  spermatozoa  of  Rhine  salmon  is  a 
dilute  salt  solution  containing  1.3-1.9  p.  m.  organic  and  6.5-7.5  p.  m. 
inorganic  bodies.  The  last  consist  chiefly  of  sodium  chloride  and  carbonate, 
besides  some  potassium  chloride  and  sulphate.  The  fluid  contains  only 
traces  of  protein,  but  no  peptone.  The  tails  consist  of  419  p.  m.  protein, 
318.3  p.  m.  lecithin,  and  262.7  p.  m.  cholesterin  and  fat.  The  heads 
extracted  with  alcohol-ether  contain  on  an  average  960  p.  m.  protamine 
nucleate,  which  nevertheless  is  not  uniform,  but  is  so  divided  that  the  outer 
layers  consist  of  basic  protamine  nucleate,  while  the  inn^r  layers,  on  the 
contrary,  consist  of  acid  protamine  nucleate.  Besides  the  protamine 
nucleate  there  are  present  in  the  heads,  although  to  a  very  slight  extent, 
imknown   organic   substances.    The    unripe   salmon   spermatozoa,   while 

'Sec  Miescher,  "Die  histochemischen  und  physiologischen  Arbeiten  von  Friedrich 
Mieacher,  gesammelt  und  herausgegeben  von  seinen  Freunden,"  Leipzig,  1897. 
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developing,  also  contaiii  oucleic  acid,  but  no  protamine,  with  a  protein 
substance,  '^albuminose/*  which  probably  is  a  step  in  the  formation  of 
protamine.  According  to  Kossel  and  Mathews,^  in  the  herring  as  in 
the  salmon,  the  heads  of  the  spermatozoa  consist  of  protamine  nucleate 
but  no  free  protein. 

Sp«rmatiij  Is  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  a  constituent  similar  to  alkali 
albuminate,  but  it  has  not  been  I'losely  studied* 

Prostatic  concrements  are  of  two  kinds.  One  is  very  sm^^ill,  generally  ovaJ  in 
shape,  with  eorieentric  layers.  In  young  but  iint  in  older  jjersons  they  are  colored 
blue  by  iodine  (Iveesen  ').  The  other  kind  is  larger,  sometimes  the  size  of  the 
head  of  a  pirip  and  eon.si=;tiug  rhiefJy  of  calcium  phosphate  (about  700  p.  m.),  with 
only  a  very  small  amount  (alxjut  160  p>  m.)  of  organic  substance. 


(b)  Female  Generative  Organs. 

The  stroma  of  the  ovaries  is  of  little  interest  from  a  physiologico 
chemical  standpoint,  and  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  ovaries, 
the  Graafian  foiltcks  with  the  ovum,  have  not  thus  far  been  the  subject 
of  a  careful  chemical  investigation.  The  fluid  in  the  follicles  (of  the  cow) 
does  not  contain,  as  has  been  stated,  the  i:)ecuUar  bo<Jies,  paralbumin  or 
metalbumin,  which  are  foimd  in  certain  pathological  ovarial  fluids,  but 
seems  to  be  a  serous  liquid.  The  corpora  lutea  are  colored  yellow  by  aii 
amorphous  pigment  called  lutein.  Besides  this  another  eoioring-matter 
sometimes  occurs  which  is  not  soluble  in  alkali;  it  is  cr}'stalUne,  but  not 
identical  with  bilirubin  or  b^matoidin;  but  it  may  be  identified  as  a  lutein 
by  its  spectroscopic  behavior  (Piccolo  and  Lieben,  KIjhne  and  Ewalb^), 

The  cysts  often  occurring  in  the  ovaries  are  of  special  pathological 
interest,  and  these  may  have  essentially  different  contents,  depending 
upon  their  variety  and  origin. 

The  serous  cysts  (Hydrops  folliculorum  Graafii),  which  are  fo] 
by  a  dilation  of  the  CSraafian  follicles,  contain  a  serous  liquid  which  has 
specific  gravity  of  l.tM)5-L()22.     A  specific  gravity  of  1.020  is  less  frequent. 
Generally  the  specific  gravity  is  lower,  1,005-1.014,  witli  10-40  p,  m.  solids. 
As  far  as  is  knov\ai,  the  contents  of  these  cysts  do  not  essentially  dilTer  from 
other  serous  liquids. 

Tlic  proliferous  cysts  (nh^xoid  cysts,  colloid  cysts),  which  are  devel- 
oped from  PFLifGER^s  epithehum-tubes,  may  have  a  content  of  a  decide  Jy 
van  ab  le  com  pos  i  1 1  on . 

We  sometimes  find  in  small  cysts  a  genii-solid,  transparent,  or  somewhat 
cloudy  or  opalescent  mass  which  appears  like  solidified  glue  or  quivermg 
jelly,  and  which  has  been  calleil  colloid  because  of  its  physical  properties. 
In  other  cases  the  cysts  contain  a  thick,  tough  mass  which  can  be  drawTi  out 

•  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23,        '  Noid,  med.  Ark.,  6.         '  See  Chapter  VI,  p.  21<J. 
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into  long  threads,  and  as  this  mass  in  the  different  cysts  is  more  or  less 
diluted  with  serous  liquids  their  contents  may  have  a  variable  consistency. 
In  still  other  cases  the  small  cysts  may  also  contain  a  thin,  watery  fluid. 
The  color  of  the  contents  is  also  variable.  Sometimes  they  are  bluish 
white,  opalescent,  and  again  they  are  yellow,  yellowish  brown,  or  yellowish 
with  a  shade  of  green.  They  are  often  colored  more  or  less  chocolate- 
brown  or  red-brown,  due  to  the  decomposed  blood-coloring  matters.  The 
reaction  is  alkaline  or  nearly  neutral.  The  specific  gravity,  which  may 
vary  considerably,  is  generally  1.015-1.030,  but  may  occasionally  be  1.005^ 
1.010  or  1.050-1.055.  The  amount,  of  solids  is  very  variable.  In  rare 
cases  it  amounts  to  only  10-20  p.  m.;  ordinarily  it  varies  between  50-70- 
100  p.  m.    In  a  few  instances  150-200  p.  m.  solids  have  been  found. 

As  form-elements  one  finds  red  and  white  bhod-carpuscles,  granular 
cells,  partly  fat-degenerated  epithelium  and  partly  large  so-called  Gluge's 
corpuscles,  fine  granular  masses,  ejnthelium^eUs,  cholesterin  crystals,  and 
coUoid  corpuscles — large,  circular,  highly  refractive  formations. 

Though  the  contents  of  the  proliferous  cyst  may  have  a  variable  compo- 
sition, still  it  may  be  characterized  in  typical  cases  by  its  slimy  or  ropy 
consistency;  by  its  grayish-yellow,  chocolate-brown,  sometimes  whitish- 
gray  color;  and  by  its  relatively  high  specific  gravity,  1.015-1.025.  Such  a 
liquid  does  not  ordinarily  show  a  spontaneous  fibrin  coagulation. 

We  consider  coUoid,  metalbumin,  and  paralbumin  as  characteristic  con- 
stituents of  these  cysts. 

Colloid.  This  name  does  not  designate  any  particular  chemical  sub- 
stance, but  is  given  to  the  contents  of  tumors  with  certmn  physical  proper- 
ties similar  to  gelatine  jelly.  Colloid  is  found  as  a  pathological  product 
in  several  organs. 

Colloid  is  a  gelatinous  mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid;  it  is 
dissolved  by  alkalies  and  gives  a  liquid  w^hich  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid  or  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.  According  to  Pfannen- 
STiEL  ^  such  a  colloid  is  designated  /?-pseudomucin.  Sometimes  a  colloid  is 
found  which,  when  treated  with  a  ver>^  dilute  alkali,  ^ves  a  solution  similar 
to  a  mucin  solution.  Colloid  is  very  closely  related  to  mucin  and  is  con- 
sidered by  certain  investigators  as  a  modified  mucin.  An  ovarial  colloid 
analyzed  by  Panzer  contained  931  p.  m.  water,  57  p.  m.  organic  substance, 
and  12  p.  m.  ash.  The  elementary  eom|X)sition  was  C  47.27,  H  5.86,  N 
8.40,  S  0.79,  P  0.54,  and  ash  6.43  per  cent.  A  colloid  found  by  Wurtz  2 
m  the  lungs  contained  C  48.09,  H  7.47,  N  7.00,  and  O(-fS)  37.44  per  cent. 
Colloids  of  different  origin  seem  to  be  of  var>ung  composition. 

»Arch.  f.  Gynak.,38. 

'Panzer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28;  Wurtz,  see  I^bert,  Beitr.  zur  KexmtDiB 
des  Gailertkrcbses,  Virchow's  Arch.,  4. 
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MetaBmmin.  This  name  Scherer  ^  gave  to  a  protein  substance  found 
by  him  in  an  ovarial  flaid.  The  raetalbumin  was  considered  by  Schereb 
to  be  an  albuminous  btxly,  but  it  belongs  to  the  murin  group,  and  it  is  for 
this  reaijon  called  psemfomucin  by  Hammarstex,^ 

Pseudomucin.  This  body,  which,  like  the  mucins,  gives  a  neducing 
suljstance  when  boiled  with  acids,  is  a  mucoid  of  the  following  composition: 
C  49,75,  H  nM,  N  10.28,  S  L25,  O  3L74  per  cent  IHammarsten).  With 
water  |:jseudomucin  gives  a  slimy,  ropy  solution,  and  it  is  this  Bubstanoe 
wliich  gives  the  fluid  contents  of  the  ovarial  cysts  their  typical  ropy  prop- 
erty. Its  solutions  do  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  only  become  milky 
or  opalescent.  Unlike  mucin,  pseudomucin  solutions  are  not  precipitated 
by  acetic  acid.  With  alcohol  they  give  a  coarse  floceulent  or  thready 
precipitate  which  is  soluble  even  after  having  been  kept  under  water  or 
alcohol  for  a  long  time. 

Paralbumin  is  another  substance  discovered  by  Scherer,  which  occurs 
in  ovarial  liquids  and  also  in  ascitic  fluids  with  the  simultaneous  presence 
erf  ovarial  cysts  and  rupture  of  the  same.  It  is  therefore  only  a  mixture 
of  p^seudomucin  with  variable  amounts  of  protein,  and  the  reactions  ol 
paralbumin  are  correspondingly  variable. 

MiTJUKOFF  ^  has  isolatf'd  and  investigat*?d  a  colloid  from  an  ovarial  cyst*  It 
had  the  following  eoniposition:  C  51.76,  H  7.76,  N  10.7,  H  1.09,  and  O  28.69  per 
cent,  and  differed  from  niurin  and  pseudomucin  by  reducing  Fehling^s  solution 
Ix-fore  Ixiiling  with  acid.  It  must  he  remarked  that  pseud oiriucin,  on  boiluig 
suffiriently  long  with  alkali,  or  by  the  use  of  a  conrentrated  solution  of  caustic 
alkali,  also  splits  and  causes  a  reduelion*  This  reduction  is  nevertheless  weak 
as  compared  with  that  |>roduced  after  boiling  with  an  acid.  The  body  isolated 
by  MiTJUKOFF  is  called  jmramucin. 


The  pseudomucin  as  well  as  colloid  are  mucoid  substances,  and  the 
carbohydrate  obtainec)  from  them  is  glucosamine  (chitosamine),  as  espe- 
cially shown  by  Fr.  Miller,  Neuberg  and  Heiiviaxn.'*  From  pseudo- 
mucin Zangerle^  obtained  30  per  cent  glucosamine,  and  Neuberg  and 
Heymann  have  s!io\\7i  tliat  the  glucosamine  is  the  only  carbohydrate 
regularly  taking  part  in  the  structure  of  these,  substances.  Still  there  are 
also  statements  as  to  the  occurrence  of  eliondroitin-sulphuric  acid  (or  an 
allied  acid)  in  pseudomucin  or  colloid  (Panzer),  but  this  is  not  coastant 
according  to  the  experience  of  Hammarsten. 


*  Verh.  d.  phypik-med.  Ge?ellsch.  in  Wiirzburg,  2,  and  Sitzungslier.  der  physit^ 
med.  GeseUsch  in  WiirzlHirg  fiir  1HG4-1865;  Wiirzburg  med.  Zeitschr.,  7,  No.  6. 

*  Zcitschr.  f,  physioI   Chem  ,  iV 

*  K.  Mit  jukoiT,  Ai-ch.  f.  Gyn-ikol^  I!). 

*  Bill  Her,  Verb,  tb  Naturf,  (u»si*lls<^h.  in  Basel,  12,  part  2;   Neuberg  and  Heynumai 
Hofmehter's  Beitriige,,  2.     See  also  I^'atbes,  Arch,  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  4X. 

•Munch   metL  Wothensehr.  1900. 
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As  hydrolytic  cleavage  products  of  pseudomucin  Otori  ^  has  obtidned, 
besides  carbohydrate  derivatives  such  as  levulinic  acid  and  humus  sub- 
stances, leucine,  tyrosine,  glycocoll,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid,  valerianic 
acid,  aiginme,  lysine,  and  guanidine.  The  quantity  of  guanidine,  it  seems, 
was  greater  than  that  which  could  be  derived  from  the  arginine,  hence 
this  body  probably  originated  from  another  complex. 

The  detection  of  metalbumin  and  paralbumin  is  natiu-ally  connected 
with  the  detection  of  pseudomucin.  A  typical  ovarial  fluid  containing 
pseudomucin  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  characterized  by  its  physical  proper- 
ties, and  a  special  chemical  investigation  is  necessary  only  in  cases  where  a 
serous  fluid  contains  very  small  amounts  of  pseudomucin.  The  procedure 
is  as  follows:  The  protein  is  removed  by  heating  to  boiling  with  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid;  the  filtrate  is  strongly  concentrated  and  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  The  precipitate,  a  transformation  product  of  pseudomucin, 
is  carefully  washed  with  alcohol  and  then  dissolved  in  water.  A  part  of 
this  solution  is  digested  with  saliva  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  then 
tested  for  glucose  (derived  from  glycogen  or  dextrin).  If  glycogen  is  pres- 
ent, it  will  be  converted  into  glucose  by  the  saliva;  precipitate  again  with 
alcohol  and^  then  proceed  as  in  the  absence  of  glycogen.  In  this  last-men- 
tioned case,  first  add  acetic  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  alcohol  precipitate 
in  water  so  as  to  precipitate  any  existing  mucin.  The  precipitate  produced 
is  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  treated  with  2  per  cent  HCl  and  warmed  on  the 
water-bath  until  the  liquid  is  deep  brown  in  color.  In  the  presence  of 
pseudomucin  this  solution  gives  Trommer's  test. 

The  other  protein  bodies  which  have  been  foimd  in  cystic  fluids  are 
serglobulin  and  seraUmminy  peptone  (?),  miicin,  and  mvcin-peptane  (?). 
Fibrin  occurs  only  in  exceptional  cuses.  The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies 
on  an  average  amounts  to  about  10  p.  m.  The  amount  of  extractive 
bodies  {ckolesterin  and  urea)  and  fat  is  ordinarily  2-4  p.  m.  The  remmning 
solids,  which  constitute  the  chief  mass,  are  protein  bodies  and  pseudomucin. 

The  intraligamentary,  papillary  cysts  contain  a  yellow,  yellowish- 
green,  or  brownish-green  liquid  which  contmns  either  no  pseudomucin  or 
very  little.  The  specific  gravity  is  generally  rather  high,  1.032-1.036, 
with  90-100  p.  m.  solids.  The  principal  constituents  are  the  simple  proteins 
of  blood-serum. 

The  rare  tvbo-ovarial  cysts  contain  as  a  rule  a  watery,  serous  fluid  con- 
taining no  pseudomucin. 

The  parovarial  cysts  or  the  cysts  of  the  ligamenta  lata  may  attain  a 
conriderable  size.  In  general,  and  when  quite  typical,  the  contents  are 
watery,  mostly  very  pale  yellow-colored,  water-clear  or  only  slightly  opal- 
escent liquids.  The  specific  gravity  is  low,  1.002-1.009,  and  the  solids  only 
amount  to  10-20  p.  m.  Pseudomucin  does  not  occur  as  a  typical  constit- 
uent; protein  is  sometimes  absent,  and  when  it  does  occur  the  quantity  is 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42  and  43. 
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very  small.  The  principal  part  of  the  solids  consists  of  salts  and  extrac- 
tive bodies.  In  exceptional  cases  the  fluid  may  be  rich  in  protein  and  may 
show  a  higher  specific  gravity. 

In  regard  to  the  quantitative  composition  of  the  fluid  from  ovariaJ  cysts 
^^'e  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Oerum,^ 

E.  LtTDWTG  and  R.  v.  Zeynt3k  *  have  recently  investigated  the  fat  from 
dermoid  ryst.s.  Besides  a  little  araehidir  acid,  they  found  oleic,  stearic^  pabnitiCi 
atd  myristie  aeids,  eetyl  alcohol,  and  a  eholesterin-like  Hubstanoe^ 

The  colloid  from  a  uterine  fibroma  analyzed  by  Stollmann  •  oont^ned  a 
psendomnfin  soluble  in  water  and  a  eolloid  (panimucin)  insoluble  in  water,  both 
of  whieh  behaved  difTereiitly  with  alcohol  aa  compared  with  the  corresponding 
aubstances  from  ovarial  cysts. 

\ 

The  Ovum. 

The  small  ova  of  man  and  mammals  cannot,  for  evident  reasons,  be  the 
Bubjeet  of  a  searching  chemical  investigation.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
eggs  of  birds,  amphibian  a,  and  fishes  have  been  investigated »  but  above  all 
the  hen's  egg.  We  will  here  occupy  ourselves  with  the  constituents  of  this 
last. 

The  Yolk  of  the  Hen's  Egg.  In  the  so-called  white  yolk,  which  fonm 
tlie  germ  with  a  process  reaching  to  tlie  centre  of  the  yolk  (laiebra),  and  form- 
ing a  layer  between  the  yolk  and  yolk-membrane,  there  occur  protdn, 
nuclein,  Ucithin^  and  potnmum  (Liebermann  "*).  The  occurrence  of  gly- 
cogen is  doubtful.  Tlie  yolk- membrane  consists  of  an  albuminoid  similar 
in  certain  respects  to  keratin  (Liebeumann). 

Tlie  principal  part  of  the  yolk — the  nutritive  yolk  or  yellow — is  a 
viscous,  non -trans parent,  pale-yellow  or  orange-yellow  alkaline  emulsion 
of  a  mild  taste.  The  yolk  contains  vUellin,  kcitkin,  choksterin,  fat^  color- 
ing-nmUers,  traces  of  neuridine  (Brieger  ■'*),  purine  bases  (Meserxitzki  ®), 
glucose  in  ven^'  small  quantities,  and  nmieral  bodies.  The  occurrence  of 
cerebrin  and  of  granules  similar  to  starch  (Dareste^)  has  not  been  pod- 
tively  proved. 

Several  enzymes  have  been  found  in  the  yolk,  especially  a  dtastatic 
enzyme  (Muller  and  Masltyama),  a  glycolytic  enzyme  (Stepanek)  which 
in  the  absence  of  air  brings  about  an  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar  and 


*  Kemiske  Studier  over  Ovariccystevsedaker,  etc,  Koebenbavn,  1884. 

Maly'8  Jabn'f?l>er.,  14,  459. 

*Zeitschr,  f.  physiol  Chem,,^. 
'Anierifttn  Gynecology,  March,  1903. 
*Pfluger's  An-h.,  i^ 
■  Ueber  Ptomaine,  Berlin.  1885. 
•Mesemitzki,  Biochem.  Centralbl,  I,  739. 
'Oompt.  rend.,  72. 
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in  the  presence  of  air  fonns  carbon  dioxide  and  lactic  acid,  and  finally  a 
proteolytic  (Wohlgemuth),  a  lipolytic,  and  a  chromolytic  (?)  enzyme.^ 

Ovovitellin.  This  body,  which  is  generally  considered  as  a  globulin,  is 
in  reality  a  nucleoalbumin.  The  question  as  to  what  relationship  other 
protein  substances  which  are  related  to  ovovitelUn,  like  the  aleuron  grains 
of  certmn  seeds  and  the  yolk  spherules  of  the  eggs  of  certain  fishes  and 
amphibians,  bear  to  this  substance  is  one  which  requires  further  investi- 
gation. 

Tlie  ovo\dtellin  which  has  been  prepared  from  the  yolk  of  eggs  is  not  a 
pure  protein  body,  but  always  contains  lecithin.  Hoppb-Seyler  found 
25  per  cent  lecithin  in  vitellin.  Tlie  lecithin  may  be  removed  by  boiling 
alcohol,  but  the  vitellin  is  changed  thereby,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  lecithin  is  chemically  united  with  the  vitellin  (Hoppe-Seyler  2).  Ac- 
cording to  Osborne  and  Campbell,  the  so-called  ovovitellin  is  a  mixture 
of  various  vitellin-lecithin  combinations,  with  15-30  per  cent  of  lecithin. 
Tlie  protein  substance  freed  from  lecithin  is  the  same  in  all  these  compounds 
and  has  the  following  composition:  C  51.24,  H  7.16,  N  16.38,  S  1.04,  P  0.94, 
O  23.24  per  cent.  These  figures  differ  somewhat  from  those  obtdned  by 
Gross  3  for  vitellin  prepared  by  another  method  (precipitation  with 
(NHO2SO4),  namely,  C  48X)1,  H  6.35,  N  14.91-16.97,  P  0.32-0.35,  S  0.88, 
and  the  composition  of  ovovitellin  is  therefore  not  positively  known. 
Gross  found  in  vitellin  a  globulin  coagulathig  at  76-77°  C.  in  a  solution 
containing  hydrochloric  acid. 

On  the  pepsin  digestion  of  ovovitellin,  Osborne  and  Campbell  obtained 
a  pseud  on  uclein  with  varying  amounts  of  pho^'phorus,  2.52-4.19  per  cent. 
BuNGE^  prepared  a  pseudonuclein  by  digest' ng  I'iic  yolk  with  gastric  juice, 
and  his  pseudonuclein,  according  to  him,  is  of  great  importance  m  the 
formation  of  the  blood,  and  on  these  grounds  he  called  it  hamatogen.  This 
haematogen  has  the  following  composition:  C  42.11,  H  6.08,  N  14.73,  S  0.55, 
P  5.19,  Fe  0.29,  and  O  31.05  per  cent.  The  composition  of  this  substance 
may  vary  considerably  even  on  using  the  same  method  of  preparation. 

Vitellin  is  similar  to  the  globulins  in  that  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  on 
the  contrary  soluble  in  dilute  neutral-salt  solutions  (although  the  solution 
is  not  quite  transparent).  It  is  also  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1  p.  m. 
and  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  alkalies  or  alkali  carlx)nates.  It  is  precipi- 
tated from  Its  salt  solution  by  diluting  with  water,  and  when  allowed  to 

>  Mullcr  and  Masuyama,  Zcitschr.  f.  Biologic,  39;  Stepanek,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol., 
18, 188;  Wohlgemuth  in  Salkowski's  Festschrift  and  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44. 

'  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.   216. 

"Osborne  and  Campbell,  Connecticut  Agric.  Exp.  Station,  23d  Ann.  Report,  New 
Haven.  1900;  Gross.  Zur  Kenntn.  d.  Ovovitellins.  Inaug.-Diss.  Strassburg,  1899. 

*  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9,  49.  See  also  Hugoonenq  and  Morel,  Compt.  rend., 
IdO  and  141. 
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stand  soni€  time  in  contact  with  water  the  vitellin  is  gradually  changed, 
forming  a  substance  raon;  like  the  albuminates.  The  coagulation  tempera 
ture  for  the  solution  containing  salt  (NaCl)  lies  between  70*^  and  75*^  C./1 
or,  when  heated  ver}^  rapidly,  at  about  80**  C,  Vitellin  differs  from  tlie 
globulins  in  yielding  pseud onuclein  by  peptic  digestion*  It  is  not  always 
completely  precipitated  by  NaCl  in  substance.  The  ovo\Htellm  isolated  by 
Gross  gave  Molisch's  reaction,  Neuberg  ^  has  also  split  off  glucosamine 
from  the  yolk  and  has  Identified  it  as  norisosaccharic  add.  It  is  difficult 
to  state  whether  this  glucosamine  was  derived  from  the  vitellin  or  from 
some  other  constituent  of  the  yolk. 

The  chief  points  in  the  preparation  of  ovovitellin  areas  follows:  The 
yolk  is  thoroughly  agitated  with  ether;  the  residue  is  dissolveil  in  a  10  per 
cent  common -salt  solution ,  filtered,  and  the  vitellin  precipitated  by  adding 
an  abundance  of  water.  The  vitellin  is  now  purified  by  rei:)eate<:ily  redis- 
solving  in  dilute  common-salt  solutions  and  precipitating  with  water. 

Ichthiilin,  which  occurs  in  the  eggs  of  the  carp  and  other  fishes,  is,  according 
to  KossEL  and  Walter,  an  amorphous  modification  of  the  crystalline  body 
ickthidin,  which  occurs  in  the  eggs  of  the  carp.  Ir^hthulin  is  precipitated  on 
diluting  with  wat-er.  It  used  to  be  considered  as  a  vitellin.  According  to  Walter 
it  yields  a  i>seudoiiiicleiii  on  peptic  tligestion ;  and  this  pseudonuflein  give^  a 
reducing  carbohydrate  on  boiling  with  sulphur ie  acid.  Ichthulin  has  the  fol low- 
ing eomiM>sitmn:  C  53.42,  H  7,63,  N  15,fi3,  O  22.11*,  8  0.41.  P  0.43.  It  also  con- 
tains iron.  The  ichthulin  investigated  bv  LE\Ti:NB  from  codfish  eggs  had  the 
romposition  C  52.44,  H  7.45,  N  15.96,  S  Q,W2,  P  0Xk3,  Fe+0  22.5.S  per  cent,  and 
>ielded  no  reducing  substances  on  boiling  with  acids.  The  pure  \itellin  isolated 
by  Hammarsten'  from  perch  e^s  had  a  similar  behavior  and  was  very  readily 
changed  by  a  little  hydrochlorie  acid  so  that  it  was  converted  into  a  typical 
pseudonuclein.  The  codfish  ichthuliri  yielded  a  pseudo nucleic  acid  with  10.34 
per  cent  phosphorus,  but  this  acid  still  gave  the  protein  reactions. 

The  yolk  also  contains  aibumvij  besides  \itelliii  and  the  above-mentioned 
globulin. 

The  fat  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is,  according  to  Liebermann,  a  mixture 
of  a  solid  and  a  liquid  fat.  The  solid  fat  consists  chiefly  of  tripalnaitin  with 
some  tristearin.  On  the  saponification  of  the  egg-oil  Liebermann  obtmned 
40  per  cent  oleic  acid,  38.04  per  cent  palmitic  acid,  and  15.21  per  cent  stearic 
acid.  The  fat  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  contains  less  carbon  than  other  fata, 
which  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  monoglycerides  and  diglyceridcs,  or 
upon  a  quantity  of  fatty  acid  deficient  in  carbon  (Liebermaxn).  In  the 
lecithin ♦  or  more  correctly  in  the  lecithin  mixture  of  the  yolk,  Cousix  finds 
also  linolic  acid  l^esides  the  three  ordiiiar>^  fatty  acids.  The  composition 
of  yolk  fat  is  dependent  ui>on  the  food,  as  Henriques  and  Hansen  ^  have 
shown  that  the  fat  of  the  food  passes  into  the  egg* 

*  Ber  d.  d.  chem.  GeseWsch.,  M. 

'Walter,  Zeitschr.  f,  physioU  Cbcm,,  15;  Levene,  tbid.,  32;  Hammarsten,  Skand. 
Aich.  f,  Physiol.,  17. 

'Cousin^  CoDipt*  rend.,  137;  Henriques  and  Hansen,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol. 
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Lutein.  Yellow  or  orange-red  amorphous  coloring-matters  occur  in  the 
yellow  of  the  egg  and  in  several  other  places  in  the  animal  organism;  for 
instance,  in  the  blood-serum  and  serous  fluids,  fatty  tissues,  milk-fat,  corpora 
hUea,  and  in  the  fat-globules  of  the  retina.  These  coloring-matters,  which 
also  occur  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (Thudichum),  and  whose  relationship 
to  the  vegetable  pigments,  the  xanthophyll  group,  has  recently  been  shown 
by  ScHUNCK,^  have  been  called  luteins  or  lipochromes. 

The  luteins,  which  among  themselves  show  somewhat  different  proper- 
ties, are  all  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  They  differ  from  the 
bile-pigment,  bilirubin,  in  that  they  are  not  separated  from  their  solution 
in  chloroform  by  water  containing  alkali,  and  also  in  that  they  do  not  give 
the  characteristic  play  of  colors  with  nitric  acid  containing  a  little  nitrous 
acid,  but  give  a  transient  blue  color,  and,  lastly,  they  ordinarily  show  an 
absorption-spectrum  of  two  bands,  of  which  one  covers  the  line  F  and  the 
other  lies  between  the  lines  F  and  0.  The  luteins  withstand  the  action  of 
alkalies  so  that  they  are  not  changed  when  we  remove  the  fats  present  by 
means  of  saponification. 

Lutein  has  not  been  prepared  pure.  Malt  '  has  found  two  pigments  free  from 
iron  in  the  eggs  of  a  water-spider  (Maja  squinado)— one  a  red  {vitellorubin)  and 
the  other  a  yellow  pigment  (vitelloltUein).  Both  of  these  pigments  are  colored 
blue  by  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid  and  beautifully  green  by  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  absorption-bands,  especially  of  the  vitellolutein,  correspond 
very  nearly  to  those  of  ovolutein. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  consist,  according  to  Poleck,^ 
of  51.2-65.7  parts  soda,  80.5-89.3  potash,  122.1-132.8  lime,  20.7-21.1 
magnesia,  11.90-14.5  iron  oxide,  638.1-667.0  phosphoric  acid,  and  5.5-14.0 
parts  silicic  acid  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash.  We  find  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime  the  most  abundant,  and  then  potash,  which  is  somewhat  greater  in 
quantity  than  the  soda.  These  results  are  not,  however,  quite  correct:  first, 
because  no  dissolved  phosphate  occurs  in  the  yolk  (LiEBERiifANN),  and 
secondly,  in  burning,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  produced,  and  these 
drive  away  the  chlorine,  which  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  preceding 
analyses. 

The  yolk  of  the  hen's  egg  weighs  about  12-18  grams.  The  quantity 
of  water  and  solids  amounts,  according  to  Parke,^  to  471.9  p.  m.  and 
628.1  p.  m.  respectively.  Among  the  solids  he  found  156.3  p.  m.  protein, 
3.53  p.  m.  soluble  and  6.12  p.  m.  insoluble  salts.      The  quantity  of  fat, 

>  Thudichum,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wisaensch..  1869;  Schunck,  see  Chem.  Cen- 
tralbl.,  1903,  2,  1195. 

>  Monatshefte  f.  Chem..  2. 

■  Cited  from  v.  Gonip-Besanez,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  740. 
*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untereuch.,  Heft  2,  209. 
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according  to  Parke,  h  228.4  p.  m. ;  the  lecithin,  calculated  from  the  amount 
of  phosphorus  in  the  organic  substance  of  the  alcohol-ether  extract,  was 
107/2  p.  m.  mid  the  diolestorin  17.5  p.  m. 

The  white  of  the  egg  is  a  faintly  yellcjw  albuminous  fluid  inclosed  in  a 
framework  of  thin  inemljranes;  and  this  fluid  is  in  itself  very  liquid,  but 
seems  viscous  because  of  the  presence  of  these  fine  membranes.  That  sub- 
stance which  forms  the  raemhranes.  and  of  which  the  chalaza  consists,  seems 
to  be  a  body  nearly  related  to  horn  substances  (Liebermann). 

The  white  of  the  egg  has  a  specific  gravity  of  L045  and  always  has  an 
alkaline  reat-tion  towards  litmos.  It  contains  850-880  p.  m.  water,  100-130 
p.  m.  protein  bodies,  and  7  p.  m.  salts.  Among  the  extractive  bodies 
Lehmann  found  a  fermentable  varkiy  of  sugar  which  amount^  to  5  p,  m, 
ur,  according  to  Mkissneh,  80  p.  m.  of  the  solidsJ  Besides  these  one  finds 
in  the  white  of  the  egg  traces  of  fats,  soaps,  lecithin  and  cholesterin. 

The  white  of  the  egg  of  the  Insessores  becomes  transparent  on  boiJiag  and  acts 
in  many  resiiects  like  alkali  albuminate.  This  albumin  Tahchanoff^  called 
**taiatbumin," 

The  protein  substances  of  the  whi^e  of  egg  are  all  glucoproteids,  as  the}^ 
all  yield  glucosamine.  According  to  the  solution  and  precipitation  prop- 
erties they  are  similar  to  the  globulins,  albumias  or  proteoses.  The  repre- 
sentalives  of  the  first  two  group^^  wluch  until  recently  were  considered 
as  true  proteins,  are  ovogiobulin  and  ovalbumin.  The  proteose-like  body 
is  ovomucoid, 

Ovogiobulin  separates  in  part  on  diluting  the  egg-white  ^ith  water. 
It  is  precipitated  upon  saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate  or  upoa 
one-half  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  coagulates  at  about  75°  C. 
By  repeated  sohition  in  water  and  precipitation  with  ammonium  sulphate  a 
part  of  the  globulin  becomes  insoluble  (Langstein).  This  also  occurs  on 
precipitation  by  diluting  with  w^ater  or  by  dialysis,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  glolmlin  is  a  mixture.  That  portion  which  readily  becomes 
insoluble  seems  to  be  identical  with  Eickholz's  glucoproteid  or  Osborxb 
and  Campbell's  ovomucin.  Langstein  obtained  11  per  cent  of  glucos- 
amine from  the  soluble  ovogiobulin.  The  total  quantity  of  globulins, 
according  to  Dillner,  is  about  6.7  per  cent  of  the  total  protein  E^ubstances, 
and  this  corresponds  with  the  recent  determinations  of  Osborne  and 
Campbell.  In  regard  to  the  probable  occurrence  of  several  globulins 
in  the  white  of  the  egg  there  are  the  statements  of  Corin  and  Berard  as 
well  as  of  Langstein, 3  but  they  have  not  led  to  any  positive  conclusions. 

^  Cited  from  v,  Gonip-Besanez,  Lebrbuch|  4.  Aufl.,  739. 

>  Pfluger's  Arih,,  31,  33,  ant!  39. 

'Lnngstein,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  1;  Eichhok,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  23;  Osborne 
and  Campbell,  Connecticut  Agric.  Exp  Station.  2'M  Ann.  Report,  New  Haveii^  1900; 
Dillner,  Maly'a  Jahreaber.,  15;  Coriii  and  Berard,  ibid.^  18. 
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Ovalbumin.  The  so-called  albumin  of  the  egg-white  is  undoubtedly 
a  mixture  of  at  least  two  albumin-like  glucoproteids.  The  views  differ 
considerably  in  regard  to  the  number  of  these  compound  proteids  (Bond- 
ZYNSKi  and  Zoja,  Gautibr,  BfiCUAMP,  Corin  and  Berard,  Panormopp, 
and  others).  Since  Hofmeister  has  been  able  to  prepare  ovalbunun  in  a 
cr>'stalline  form,  and  since  Hopkins  and  Pinkus  ^  have  shown  that  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  ovalbumin  can  be  obtained  in  such  a  form, 
Osborne  and  Campbell  have  isolated  two  different  ovalbumins  or  chidf 
fractions;  the  crystallizable  they  call  ovalbumin  and  the  non-crystallizable 
conalbumin.  The  two  fractions  have  only  a  slight  variation  in  elementary 
composition;  the  conalbumin  coagulates  between  50-60°  C,  nearer  to  60® 
C,  and  the  ovalbumin  at  64°  C.  or  at  a  higher  temperature.  There  are  no 
conclusive  investigations  as  to  whether  the  non-cry stalliEable  conalbumin 
is  a  mixture  or  not,  and  the  question  concerning  the  unity  of  the  crystal- 
lizable ovalbumin  is  also  disputed.  According  to  Bondzynski  and  Zoja, 
cr>'stallizable  ovalbumin  is  a  mixture  of  several  albumins  having  somewhat 
different  coagulation  temperatures,  solubilities,  and  specific  rotations, 
while  Hofmeister  and  Langstein  on  the  contrary  believe  that  crys- 
tallizable ovalbumin  is  a  unit.  The  statements  as  to  the  specific  rotation 
of  the  different  fractions  unfortunately  differ,  and  the  elementary  analyses 
have  also  ^ven  no  positive  results,  as  a  variation  of  1.2-1.7  per  cent  has 
been  observed  in  the  quantity  of  sulphur.  According  to  the  consistent 
analyses  of  Osborne  and  Campbell  and  of  Langstein,  the  conalbumin  con- 
tmns  about  1.7  per  cent  sulphur  and  about  16  per  cent  nitrogen,  while  the 
ovalbumin  contains  on  an  average  about  15.3  per  cent  nitrogen.  Lang- 
stein ^  obtained  10-11  per  cent  glucosamine  from  ovalbumin  and  about 
9  per  cent  from  conalbumin.  The  ovalbumin,  like  the  conalbumin,  has 
the  properties  of  the  albumins  in  general,  but  differs  from  seralbumin  in 
the  following:  Tlie  specific  rotation  is  lower.  It  is  made  quickly  insoluble 
by  alcohol  and  is  precipitated  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  HCl,  but  dissolves 
in  an  excess  of  acid  with  greater  difficulty  than  the  seralbumin.  The 
products  isolated  by  Abderhalden  and  Pregl^  on  the  hydrolysis  of 
ovalbumin  do  not  show  anything  of  special  interest. 

In  preparing  crystalline  ovalbumin  mix,  according  to  Hofmeister,  the 
beaten  white  of  egg  free  from  foam  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated 
ammonium-sulphate  solution,  filter  off  the  globulin,  and  allow  the  filtrate 
to  slowly  evaporate  in  thin  layers  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  After 
a  time  the  masses  which  separate  out  are  dissolved  in  water,  treated  with 

*  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  14, 16,  and  24;  Gabriel,  ibid.,  16;  Bond- 
zynski and  Zoja,  Und.,  19;  Gautier,  Bull.  See.  chim.,14;  B6?bamp,  ibid.,  21;  Corin 
and  Berard,  I.  c;  Hopkins  and  Pinkus,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  31,  and  Joum.  of 
Physiol.,  28;  Osborne  and  Campbell,  I.  c;  Panormoff,  Aialy  s  Jahresber.,  27  and  28. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Gicm.,  31. 

>  Ibid.,  46. 
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amraonuim-.suIpliate  solution  until  they  begin  to  get  cloudy,  and  allowed 
to  stand.  After  repooted  rectystallization  the  mass  is  either  treated  with 
alcohol,  wliich  makes  tlie  crystals  insoluble^  or  they  are  dissolved  in  water 
and  purified  by  dialysis.  From  these  solutions  the  proteid  does  not  cr>^&- 
tallize  again  on  spontaneous  evaporation.  (.See  also  page  507,  foot-note  1, 
for  the  HoPKixs  and  Pixkus  method.) 

Conalbumin  can  Ije  removed  fri>m  the  filtrate,  after  the  complete  cr^'s- 
tallizaiion  of  the  ovalbumin,  by  removing  the  sulphate  by  means  of  dialysis 
and  coagulating  by  heat. 

Gautier  '  founfl  a  fibriiiof^cn-likr*  snhstanf>e  in  the  white  of  the  ^g,  which 
was  changed  into  a  lihrin-like  body  by  the  action  of  a  ferment. 

Ovomucoid.  Tiiis  substance,  first  obsen^ed  by  Neumeister  and  consid- 
eied  by  him  as  a  pseudopeptone  and  then  later  studied  by  Salkowski,  is, 
according  to  C.  Th.  Morner,^  a  mucoid  wiUi  12.65  per  cent  nitrogen  and 
2.20  per  cent  sulphur.  On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  it  yields  a 
reducing  substance.  Ovomucoid  exists  in  hens'  eggs  to  the  extent  of  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  solids, 

A  solution  of  ovomucoid  is  not  precipitated  by  mineral  acids  nor  l^ 
oiTganic  acids,  with  the  exception  of  phosphotungstic  acid  and  tannic  acid. 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts,  but  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia 
render  it  insoluble.  Ovomucoid  is  throwTi  dowTi  by  alcohol,  but  sodium 
chloride,  sodium  sulphate,  and  magnesium  sulphate  give  no  pnecipitates 
either  at  the  ordinar}'  temperature  or  when  the  salts  aiB  added  to  saturation 
at  30°  C,  Its  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  but  are  precipitated  on  adding  more 
salt  thereto.  The  substance  is  not  precipitated  on  boiling,  but  the  part 
which  has  become  insoluble  in  cold  water  which  has  Ijeen  dried  is  dissolved 
by  boiling  w^ater,  Zanktti  has  prepared  glucosamine  on  splitting  ovomucoid 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  Seemann  found  that  the  quantity 
of  glucosamine  hi  ovomucoid  was  34.9  per  cent*^ 

Ovomucoid  may  be  prepared  by  removing  all  the  proteins  by  boiling 
with  tlie  addition  of  acetic  acid  and  then  concentrating  the  filtrate  and 
precipitating  with  alcohol.  The  substance  is  purified  by  repeated  solution 
in  water  and  precipitation  with  alcohoL 

According  to  Panormow  ♦  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  such  as  the  pigeon  and 
ducks,  contain  a  special  protein  in  the  egg-white,  which  is  not  identirtJ  with 
that  of  the  hen's  egg. 


^  Conipt,  rend.,  13."^. 

'  R.  NeuiQei:5ter,  ZvltHchr.  f.  Biolopif,  27;    Salkowski,  CentralU.  f.  d,  med.  Wi 
Benscb..  1893,  513  and  706;  C,  M5mcr,  Zintschr  f.  physiol  Chem.,  IS.    See  also  U 
stein,  Hofmcislcr*8  BeitnLiie,  3  (titcraturp), 

'Zanctti,  Chem.  Ct^ntralbL,  1S&8,  1;   Seemann^  cited  from  Langstein,  Ei^bo 
der  Physiol.,  1,  Ahl.  1,  sn. 

*See  Biochem.  CentmJhU  B 
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The  mineral  bodies  of  the  white  of  the  egg  have  been  analyzed  by  Poleck 
and  Weber.1  They  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash:  276.6-284.5  grams 
potash,  235.6-329.3  soda,  17.4-29  lime,  17-31.7  magnesia,  4.4-5.5  iron 
oxide,  238.4r-285.6  chlorine,  31.&-48.3  phosphoric  acid  (P2O6),  13.2-26.3 
sulphuric  acid,  2.8-20.4  silicic  acid,  and  96.7-116  grams  carbon  dioxide. 
Traces  of  fluorine  have  also  been  foimd  (NiCKLfes  2).  The  ash  of  the  white 
of  the  egg  contains,  as  compared  with  the  yolk,  a  greater  amount  of  chlorine 
and  alkalies  and  a  smaller  amount  of  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  iron. 

The  Shell-membrane  and  the  Egg-shell.  The  shell-membrane  consists, 
as  above  stated  (page  73),  of  a  keratin  substance.  The  shell  contmns  very 
little  oiganic  substance,  36-65  p.  m.  The  chief  mass,  more  than  900  p.  m., 
consists  of  calcium  carbonate;  besides  this  there  are  very  small  amounts  of 
magnesium  carbonate  and  earthy  phosphates. 

The  diverse  coloring  of  birds'  eggs  is  due  to  several  different  coloring-matters. 
Among  these  we  find  a  red  or  reddish-brown  pigment  called  "  oorodein  *'  by  Sorby,* 
which  is  perhaps  identical  with  hsmatoporphyrin.  The  green  or  blue  coloring- 
matter,  SoRBY's  oocyarif  seems,  according  to  Liebermann  *  and  Krukenberg,^ 
to  be  partly  biliverdin  and  partly  a  blue  derivative  of  the  bile-pigments. 

The  eggs  of  birds  have  a  space  at  their  blunt  end  filled  with  gas;  this 
gas  contains  on  an  average  18.0-19.9  per  cent  oxygen  (Hxjfner  ^). 

The  weight  of  a  hen's  egg  varies  between  40-60  grams  and  may  some- 
times reach  70  grams.  The  shell  and  shell-membrane  together,  when  care- 
fully cleaned,  but  still  in  the  moist  state,  weigh  5-8  grams.  The  yolk 
weighs  12-18  and  the  white  23-34  grams,  or  about  double.  The  entire  egg 
contains  2.8-7.5,  or  average  4.6,  milligrams  of  iron  oxide,  and  the  quantity 
of  iron  can  be  increased  by  food  rich  in  iron  (Hartung  ^). 

The  white  of  the  ^g  of  cartilaginous  and  bony  fishes  contains  only  traces  of 
true  albumin,  and  the  cover  of  the  frog's  egg  consists,  according  to  Ciacosa,  of 
mucin.  The  eggs  of  the  river-perch  contain,  according  to  Hammarsten,*  mucin 
in  the  envelope  in  the  unripe  state  and  only  mucinogen  in  the  ripe  state.  TTie 
crystalline  formations  (yolk-spfierules,  or  dotterpldttchen)  which  have  been  observed 
in  the  egg  of  the  tortoise,  frog,  ray,  shark,  and  other  fishes,  and  which  are  de- 
scribed by  Valenciennes  and  Fr^my  •  under  the  names  emydin,  ichthin,  ichihidin, 
and  ichihidin  J  seem,  as  above  stated  in  connection  with  ichthulin,  to  consist  chiefly 
of  phosphoglucoproteids.  The  eggs  of  the  river-crab  and  the  lobster  contain vthe 
same  pigment  as  the  shell  of  the  animal.  This  pigment,  called  cyanocrystaUin^ 
becomes  red  on  boiling  in  water. 

>  Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  778. 
'Compt.  rend.,  43. 

•  Cited  from  Knikcnberg,  Verb.  d.  phys.-chem.  Gesellsch.  in  Wiirzburg,  17. 

•  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  11. 
•I.e. 

•Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1892, 

'  Zeitechr.  f .  Biologie,  43.  , 

•  Giacosa,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  7;  Hammarsten,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  17. 
•Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem.,  77. 
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C*  MonNER  ^  has  Isolated  a  substance  which  he  calls  percaglohulin  from  the 
unripe  eggs  of  the  river-perch.  It  m  i\  globulin  nnd  has  a  strong  astringent  taate^ 
Especially  striking  is  its  proi)erty  of  precipitating  certain  glucoproteids,  such  asl 
ovomucoid  and  ovarial  mucoids^  and  polysaccharides,  such  ajs  glycogen,  gunJ 
tragacanth  or  quince -seed  guni,  aud  starch-paste^  and  of  being  precipitated  by  I 
them.  J 

In  fossil  eggs  (of  APTENonYTEs,  PELECANUS,  aiid  halIjEUb)  in  old  guanol 
deposits,  a  yellowsh  white,  silky ^  laminated  compound  has  been  found  which! 
is  called  tjuafwvulit,  (NHj.jSO^+2K3SO^+3KHS04+4HA  ^^  which  is  easily| 
soluble  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether* 

Those  eggs  which  develop  outside  of  the  mother-organism  must  con- 
tain all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  young  animals.  One  finds,  therefore, 
in  the  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg  an  abundant  quantity  of  protein  bodies  of 
different  kinds,  and  especially  phasphorized  proteins  in  the  yolk.  Further, 
we  also  find  lecithin  in  the  yolk,  which  seems  habituall}^  to  oecur  in  the_^^ 
developing  cell.  The  occurrence  of  glycogen  is  doubtful,  and  the  carbo^^f 
hydrates  are  i:)erhai>s  represented  by  a  very  small  amount  of  sugar  and 
glucoproteids.  On  the  contrar>%  the  egg  contains  a  large  proportion  of  fat, 
which  doubtless  is  important  as  a  source  of  supply  of  nourishment  and 
in  maintainmg  respiration  for  the  embrj^o.  Tlie  cholesterin  and  the  lutein 
can  hardly  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  development  of  tlie  embrj-o. 
The  egg  also  seems  to  contain  the  mineral  bodies  necessar>^  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  aniraaL  The  lack  of  phosphoric  ai^id  is  compensated 
by  an  abundant  amount  of  phosphori?^  organic  substance,  and  the 
nucleoalbumin  containing  iron^  from  which  the  hsematogen  (see  page  503) 
is  formed,  is  doubtless,  as  Buxge  clalmB,  of  great  imi^rfance  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  haemoglobin  containing  iron.  The  silicic  acid  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  feathers  is  also  found  in  the  egg. 

During  the  f)eriod  of  incubation  the  egg  loses  weight,  chiefly  due  to 
loss  of  water.  The  quantity  of  solids,  especially  the  fat  and  tlie  proteins, 
diminishes,  and  the  egg  gives  off  not  only  carbon  dioxide,  but  also,  as 
LiEBERMANN^  has  shov^Ti,  uitrogen  or  a  nitrogenous  substance.  Tlie  loss 
is  compensatetl  by  the  absorption  of  oxj^gen,  and  it  is  found  that  during 
incubation  a  respirator}^  exchange  of  gases  takes  place. 

Afi  Bohr  and  Hasselbalch  have  showTt  by  exact  investigations,  the 
elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  is  ver>^  small  in  the  first  days  of  incubation; 
on  the  fourth  day  the  carbon nlioxide  production  gradually  increases, 
after  the  ninth  day  it  augments  in  the  Bame  proportion  as  the  weight 
the  ffetiis.     Calculated  upon  1  kilogram  weight  for  one  hour  it  is,  from  t 
ninth  day  on,  about  the  same  as  in  the  full-grown  hen,     Hasselbaixh^ 


*  SScitachr.  f.  physiob  Cheiii.,  40. 
*Pfliiger*a  Arch..  43, 

"  BoUf    and    Haaselbalch,    Maly'a  Jahresber.,    2U;    Hasaelbakh^  Skand. 
Physiol,  13. 
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has  also  shown  that  the  fertilized  hen's  egg  not  only  gives  off  nitrogen  the 
nrst  five  or  six  hours  of  incubation,  but  also  some  oxygen,  and  that  we 
are  here  dealing  with  an  oxygen  production  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
oell-division.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  oxygen  formation  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  cell  is  a  fermentative  or  a  so-called  vital  process. 

While  the  quantity  of  dry  substance  in  the  egg  during  this  period  always 
decreases,  the  quantity  of  mineral  bodies,  protein,  and  fat  always  increases 
in  the  embryo.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  embryo  depends, 
according  to  Liebermann,  in  great  part  upon  a  taking  up  of  the  nutritive 
yolk  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  weight  of  the  shell  and  the  quantity  of 
lime-salts  contained  therein  remain  unchanged  during  incubation.  The 
yolk  and  white  together  contain  the  necessary  quantity  of  lime  for  devel- 
opment. 

The  most  complete  and  careful  chemical  investigation  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  of  the  hen  has  been  made  by  Liebermann.  From  his 
researches  we  may  quote  the  following:  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment, tissues  very  rich  in  water  are  formed,  but  upon  the  continuation  of 
the  development  the  quantity  of  water  decreases.  The  absolute  quantity 
of  the  bodies  soluble  in  water  increases  with  the  devetopment,  while  their 
relative  quantity,  as  compared  with  the  other  solids,  continually  decreases. 
The  quantity  of  the  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol  quickly  increases.  A  specially 
important  increase  is  noticed  in  the  fat,  whose  quantity  is  not  very  great 
even  on  the  fourteenth  day,  but  after  that  it  becomes  considerable.  The 
quantity  of  protein  bodies  and  albuminoids  soluble  in  water  grows  contin- 
ually and  regularly  in  such  a  way  that  their  absolute  quantity  increases, 
while  their  relative  quantity  remfuns  nearly  unchanged.  Liebermann 
found  no  gelatine  in  the  embrj'o  of  the  hen.  The  embryo  does  not  contain 
any  gelatine-forming  substance  until  the  tenth  day,  and  from  the  fourteenth 
day  on  it  contains  a  body  which,  when  boiled  with  water,  gives  a  substance 
similar  to  chondrin.  A  body  similar  to  mucin  occurs  in  the  embr\'o  when 
about  six  days  old,  but  then  disappears.  The  quantity  of  haemoglobin 
shows  a  continual  increase  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  body.  Lieber- 
mann found  that  the  relationship  of  the  haemoglobin  to  the  body  weight 
was  1 :728  on  the  eleventh  day  and  1 :421  on  the  twenty -first  day. 

By  means  of  BERTnELOT\s  thermometric  methods  Tangl  has  deter- 
mined the  chemical  energy  present  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embr>'o  of-  the  sparrow's  and  hen's  eggs.  The  difference  was 
considered  as  work  of  development.  He  found  that  the  chemical  energy 
necessary  for  the  development  of  1  gram  of  ripe  or  nearly  ripe  hen's  embryo 
(Plymouth  egg)  was  equal  to  658  calories.  This  energy  originated  chiefly 
from  the  fat.  Of  the  total  chemical  energy  utilized,  two-thirds  was  used 
for  the  construction  of  the  embr>'o  and  one-third  transformed  into  other 
forms  of  energy  as  work  of  development.     Still  more  rec^t  researches  of 
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Bohr  and  Hassblbalch  *  show  that  none  of  the  transformed  chemical 
energy  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  embrj'o,  as  it  leaves  the  egg  almost 
entirely  as  heat. 

By  their  investigations  on  the  development  of  the  trout  egg  Tangl  and 
Farkas^  have  found  that  the  loss  in  weight  of  each  egg  which  had  an  aver- 
age weight  of  88  milligrams  was  4.9  miUigrams  during  the  42  days  of 
incubation,  of  wiiich  4.11  milligrams  was  water  and  0.722  milligram  dry 
subs t ante  with  0.367  milligram  C.  The  eggs  loose  no  nitrogen  and  no  fat. 
The  fat  content  increases  a  little,  and  indeed,  as  these  authors  believe, 
at  the  expense  of  the  proteins,  Tlie  chemical  energy  used  during  develop- 
ment was  6.68  gram-caloriea. 

The  tiASUQ  of  the  placenta  has  not  thus  far  been  the  subject  of  detailed  ehemical 
invostigation.  It  routains  a  f)rotein  whirh  coagulates  at  (]4>^5°  (Bottazzi  and 
Delfino),  als(j  glyeoeoll  nwd  n  i>rnteolytic  as  well  as  a  dia-static  enz>Tnc  {Ascou, 
Raineri,  Behukt.l,  mid  Likpmann  »).  In  the  edges  of  the  placenta  of  bitches 
and  of  eats  a  iTystiillizable  orajige-colored  pigment  (bilirul*in?)  has  been  foundp 
ami  als<i  a  green  amorphous  pigment,  whose  relationship  to  bihverdin  is  not 
known,* 

Fmm  the  eotyledona  of  the  plaeenta  in  ruminants  a  white  or  faintly  rose-eolored 
creamy  fliiiil,  the  ulerine  milk,  can  l>e  obtained  by  pres^snre.  It  is  alkahne  in 
reaction,  but  h)ecome.*i  acid  quickly.  It.s  ypeeific  gravity  \s  1.033-1.040.  It  con- 
tains as  form-element«i  fat-globules,  small  granules,  and  epithelium -cells.  There 
have  been  fnynd  81/2-120.1^  p.  m.  solids,  fil  .2-105,6  p.  m*  protein,  about  10  p.  m, 
fat,  and  3-7-8.2  p.  m.  a:sh  in  the  uterine  milk. 

The  fluid  occurring  in  the  so-called  grape-mole  (Mola  raeemosa)  has  a  low 
sjjei^ifie  gravity,  1.009-1.012,  and  contains  19.4-26.3  p.  m.  solids  with  9-10  p.m* 
protein  bodies  and  0-7  p.  m*  ash. 

The  amniotic  fluid  in  women  is  thin,  whitish,  or  pale  yellow:  sometimes 
it  is  somewhat  yellowish  brown  and  cloudy*  WTiite  flakes  separate.  The 
form-elements  are  mucu.s-corpuscles,  epilheUum^ells,  fatnlrops,  and  lanugo 
hair.  The  odor  is  stale,  the  reaction  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline.  The 
specific  gravity  is  1.002-1.028. 

The  amniotic  fluid  contains  the  constituents  of  ortlinary  transudat-es. 
The  amount  of  solids  at  birth  is  hardly  20  p.  m.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
pnesgnancy  the  fluid  contains  more  solids,  especially  proteins.  Among  the 
protein  bodies  Weyl  found  one  substanee  similar  to  mtellin,  and  with  great 
probability  also  seralbumin,  besides  small  quantities  of  mucin.  Enzymes 
rf  various  kinds  (pepan^  diastase,  thrombin,  lipase)  occur,  according  to 
BoNDL  Sugar  is  regularly  found  in  the  amniotic  fluid  of  cows»  but  not  in 
human  beings.  In  the  ox»  pig,  and  goat  Gurber  and  Gru^baum  have  also 
found  levulose.    The  human  amniotic  fluid  also  contains  some  urea^  uric 

'TftHgl,  PflQfl;er*8  Arch.,  93;    Bohr  and  Has^lbalch,  Skimd.  Areh,  f.  Physiol,  14. 
>Pfluger^8  Arch,  101 

*Botta2zi  and  Dclfino,  Centralhl.  f.  Physiol.  tR,  114;   AdCoH.  ihtd.,  1^;   Raioert. 
Biochem.  Centralbl,  I,  428;    H<'i^ell  and  Liepmann,  Mimeh.  me<l  Woehenschr  »  1905. 
•See  Etti,  Maly'a  Jahresber.,  2,  287,  and  Preyt^r,  Die  BlutkrisUUe,  Jena.  1871. 
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acid,  and  aUantoin.  The  quantity  of  these  may  be  increased  in  hydramnion 
(Prochownick,  Harnack),  which  depends  on  an  increased  secretion  by 
the  kidneys  and  skin  of  the  foetus.  Creatine  and  lactates  are  doubtful 
constituents  of  the  amniotic  fluid.  The  quantity  of  urea  in  the  anmiotic 
fluid  is,  according  to  Prochownick,  0.16  p.  m.  In  the  fluid  in  hydranmion 
Prochownick  and  Harnack  found  respectively  0.34  and  0.48  p.  m.  urea. 
The  chief  mass  of  the  solids  consists  of  salts.  The  quantity  of  chlorides 
(NaCl)  is  5.7-6.6  p.  m.  The  molecular  concentration  of  the  amniotic  fluid 
is  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  blood,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  dilu- 
tion by  the  fcetal  urine  (Zangemeister  and  Meissl  ^). 

>Weyl,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol,  1876;  Bondi,  Centralbl.  f.  GynftkoL,  1903; 
Prochownick,  Arch.  f.  GynSk.,  11,  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  7,  165;  Harnack,  Berlin, 
klin.  Wochenschr.,  1888  No.  41;  Zangemeister  and  Meissl,  Munch,  med.  Wochensohr., 
1903;  Giirber  and  Griinbaum,  ibid.,  1904. 
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The  chemical  constituents  of  the  mamtrmry  glands  have  been  Ettle 
Btudied.  The  cells  are  rich  in  protein  and  nudeoproteuis.  Among  the  latter 
we  have  one  that  yields  pentose  and  guanine,  but  no  other  purine  base,  on 
boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  This  compound  proteid,  investigated  by 
OnENTifs,  contains  a?  an  avenige  the  following:  17.2S  per  cent  N,  0.89  per 
cent  S,  and  0.277  per  cent  P.  Besides  this  proteid  we  have  at  least  one 
other,  BB  Mandbi.  and  Levene  and  Loebisch  *  have  isolated  a  nucleic  acid 
from  the  mammar}'  gland,  which,  like  the  thymonucleic  acids,  yielded  ade- 
nine, guanine,  thymine,  and  cytosine.  This  nucleic  acid  also  gave  the  pen- 
tose reactions  and  yielded  abundance  of  levulinic  acid.  Besides  thb  nucleic 
acid,  ^Iandel  and  Levene  ^  isolated  from  the  glands  aglucothionic  acid  with 
2.65  per  cent  S  and  4,38  per  cent  N,  We  cannot  state  what  relation  these 
substances  bear  to  that  constituent  of  the  gland  found  by  Bert,  which  on 
boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  yielded  a  reducing  substance.  A  similar 
substance,  which  acts  jierhaps  as  a  step  towards  the  formation  of  lactose, 
has  also  been  obsen^ed  by  Thierfelder.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  these 
bodies  are  steps  in  the  formation  of  milk-sugar;  still  we  have  no  point  of 
support  for  such  an  assumption,  and  the  recent  investigations  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  milk-sugar  is  profluced  in  the  glands  by  a  transformation 
of  the  sugar  of  the  blood.  Fai  seems,  at  least  in  the  secretjng  glands,  to 
be  a  never-failing  constituent  of  the  cells,  and  this  fat  may  he  observed  in 
the  protoplasm  as  large  or  small  globules  similar  to  milk-globules.  The 
extractive  l>n<lies  of  the  mammar}^  glands  have  been  little  investigated*  but 
among  them  are  found  considerable  amounts  of  purine  basts.  The  mam- 
mary glands  contain  also  a  proteolytic  enzyme  which,  according  to  Hilde- 
BRANDT,^  occurs  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  active  gland  as  compared 
with  the  inatrtive  one. 


*  Odenius,  Maly's  Jahreflber  ,  W;    Mandel  and  Levene,  Zeitachr.  f.  physjol,  Chem.^ 
46 ;  Loeb  isch ,  Hof  nip  ist  e  r'  s  Be  1 1  rfige » 8 . 

'  Zeitflchr.  T  phyfiiol,  Chcm.,  45. 

»  Bert,  Compt.  rend.,  98;   Thierfelder,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  M,  and  Maly's  Jahi^sber 
13;    Hildebrandt,  Hofmeister's  Beitiiige,  o, 
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As  human  milk  and  the  milk  of  animals  are  essentially  of  the  same 
constitution,  it  seems  best  to  speak  first  of  the  one  most  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, namely,  cow's  milk,  and  then  of  the  essential  properties  of  the 
remmning  important  kinds  of  milk.^ 

Cow's  Milk. 

Cow's  milk,  like  every  other  kind,  forms  an  emulsion  which  consists  of 
very  finely  divided  fat  suspended  in  a  solution  consisting  chiefly  of  protein 
bodieS;  milk-sugar,  and  salts.  Milk  is  non-transparent,  white,  whitish 
yellow,  or  in  thin  layers  somewhat  bluish  white,  of  a  faint,  insipid  odor  and 
mild,  faintly  sweetish  taste.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.028  to  1.0345  at 
15°  C.  The  freezing-point  is  0.54-0.59°  C,  average  0.563°  C,  and  the 
molecular  concentration  0.298. 

The  reaction  of  perfectly  fresh  milk  is  generally  amphoteric  towards 
litmus.  The  extent  of  the  acid  and  alkaline  part  of  this  amphoteric  reac- 
tion has  been  determined  by  different  investigators,  especially  Thorner, 
Sebeuen,  and  Courant.^  The  results  differ  somewhat  with  the  indicators 
used,  and  moreover  the  milk  from  different  animals,  as  well  as  that  from 
the  same  animal  at  different  times  during  the  lactation  period,  varies 
somewhat.  Courant  has  determined  the  alkaline  part  by  N/10  sulphuric 
acid,  using  blue  lacmoid  as  indicator,  and  the  acid  part  by  N/10  caustic 
soda,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  He  found,  as  an  average  for  the 
first  and  last  portions  of  the  milking  of  twenty  cows,  that  100  c.c.  milk 
had  the  same  alkaline  reaction  toward  blue  lacmoid  as  41  c.c.  N/IO 
caustic  soda,  and  the  same  acid  reaction  toward  phenolphthalein  as 
19.5  c.c.  N/10  sulphuric  acid.  The  actual  reaction  of  cow's  milk,  which 
follows  from  the  electrometric  estimation,  is,  on  the  contrary,  according  to 
FoA,'^  nearly  neutral,  like  the  reaction  of  animal  fluids  and  tissues  in  general. 

Milk  gradually  changes  when  exposed  to  the  ^r,  and  its  reaction 
becomes  more  and  more  acid.  This  depends  on  a  gradual  transformation 
of  the  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid,  caused  by  micro-organisms. 

Perfectly  fresh  amphoteric  milk  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  forms 
a  pellicle  consisting  of  coagulated  casein  and  lime-salts,  which  rapidly  re- 
forms after  being  removed.  Even  after  passing  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
through  the  fresh  milk  it  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling.  In  proportion 
as  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  advances  this  behavior  changes,  and  soon  a 

*  A  very  complete  reference  to  the  literature  on  milk  may  be  found  in  Raudnitz's 
"Die  Bestandteile  der  Milch,"  in  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol.,  2,  Abt.  1.  The  literature 
of  the  last  few  years  may  be  found  in  the  references  by  Raudnitz,  Monatsschrift  f. 
Kinderheilkunde. 

'  Thdmer,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  22;  Sebelien,  tbid.;  Courant,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  50. 

•Compt.  rend.  Soc.  biolog.  (58),  59,  51. 
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stage  is  reached  when  the  milk,  which  has  previously  had  carbon  dioxide 
passed  throtigh  it,  coagulates  oa  l:»oiling.  At  a  second  stage  it  coagulates 
alone  on  heating;  then  it  coagulates  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  alone  with- 
out boiling;  and  lastly,  when  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  is  sufficient,  it 
3agulates  spontaneously  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  forming  a  solid 
"'inass.  It  may  also  happen,  especially  in  the  warmth^  that  the  casein- 
clot  contracts  and  a  yellowish  or  yellowish -green  acid  liquid  (acid  whey) 
separates. 

Milk  may  undergo  yarious  fermentations.  Lactic-acid  fermentation,  brought 
alwut  by  Huppe's  lartir-acid  baiillus  and  also  other  varieties,  takes  first  place. 
In  tlie  spontaneous  .souring  of  milk  we  generally  ronsider  the  formation  of  lactic 
acid  as  the  most  essential  product,  but  a  formation  of  succinic  acid  may  also  take 
place,  and  in  eertain  bacterial  decompositions  of  milk,  succinic  acid  and  no  lactic 
acid  is  formed.  The  materials  from  which  these  two  acids  are  formed  are  lactose 
and  lactophii,s|jhocai'nic  acid.  Besides  the  lactic  acids,  the  optically  inactive 
as  well  as  the  dextro  and  levo  acids,  and  succinic  acid,  volatile  fatty  acids,  sucii 
as  acetic  arid,  butyric  acid,  and  others,  may  be  formed  in  the  bacterial  decompo- 
sition of  milk. 

Milk  sometimes  undergoes  a  peculiar  kind  of  coagulation ,  being  converted 
into  a  thick,  rojiy,  slimy  mass  (thick  milk).  This  conversion  depends  upon  a 
peculiar  change  in  which  the  milk*siigar  is  made  to  undergo  a  stimy  transforma- 
tion.   This  transformation  is  caused  by  sijocial  microorganisms. 

If  the  milk  is  sterihzed  by  heating  and  contact  mth  micro-organisms 
piie%'entedp  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  may  te  entirely  stopped.  The 
prcxluction  of  acid  may  also  be  prevented,  at  least  for  some  time,  by  many 
antiseptics,  such  as  salicylic  acid,  thymob  Iwric  acid,  and  other  bodies. 

If  freshly  dra\^Ti  amphoteric  milk  is  treated  with  rennets  it  coagulat€8 
quickly,  especially  at  the  temperature  of  the  IxKly,  to  a  solid  mass  (curd) 
from  which  a  yellowish  fluid  (sweet  whey)  is  gradually  pressed  out.  Tliis 
coagulation  occurs  without  any  change  in  the  reaction  of  the  milk,  and 
therefore  it  is  distinct  from  the  acid  coagulation. 

In  cow's  milk  we  find  as  fonn-elements  a  few  colostn^m  corpuscles 
(see  Colostrum)  and  a  few  pale  nucleated  cells.  The  numt>er  of  tliese 
form-elements  is  very  small  compared  with  the  immense  amount  of  the 
most  essential  form*constituents.  the  milk-globules. 

The  Milk-globuks.  These  consist  of  extremely  small  drops  of  fat 
whose  number  is,  according  to  Woll,'  1.06-5.75  millions  in  1  c.mm.,  and 
whose  diametjer  is  0JX»24-O,0O46  mm.  and  0.(K)37  mm.  as  an  average  for 
dilTeient  kinds  of  animals.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  milk-globules 
contain  fat,  and  we  consider  it  as  positive  that  all  the  milk-fat  exists  in 
them.  Another  disputed  question  is  whether  the  milk-globules  consist 
entirely  of  fat  or  whetlier  they  also  contain  protein* 


*  On  the  Conditions  Inflncncing  the  Number  and  Size  of  Fat-globulea  in  Cow's  Milk» 
WiscoDjsin  Exp.  Station,  tt,  189^2, 
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According  to  the  observations  of  AschersoN;^  drops  of  fat,  when 
dropped  in  an  alkaline  protein  solution,  are  covered  with  a  fine  albuminous 
coat,  a  so-called  haptogen-membrane.  As  milk  on  shaking  with  ether  does 
not  give  up  its  fat,  or  only  very  slowly  in  the  presence  of  a  great  excess 
of  ether,  and  as  this  takes  place  very  readily  after  the  addition  of  acids  or 
alkalies,  which  dissolve  proteins,  it  was  formerly  thought  that  the  fat-* 
globules  of  the  milk  were  enveloped  in  a  protein  coat.  A  true  membrane 
has  not  been  detected;  and  since,  when  no  means  of  dissolving  the  protein 
is  resorted  to — for  example,  when  the  milk  is  precipitated  by  carbon  dioxide 
after  the  addition  of  very  little  acetic  acid,  or  when  it  is  coagulated  by 
rennet — the  fat  can  be  very  easily  extracted  by  ether,  the  theory  of  a 
special  albuminous  membrane  for  tiie  fat-globule  has  been  generally  aban- 
doned. The  observations  of  Quincke  2  on  the  behavior  of  the  fat-globules 
in  an  emulsion  prepared  with  gum  have  led,  at  the  present  time,  to  the 
conclusion  that  each  fat-globule  in  the  milk  is  surrounded  by  a  stratum  of 
casein  solution  held  by  molecular  attraction,  and  this  prevents  the  globules 
from  uniting  with  each  other.  Everything  that  changes  the  physical 
condition  of  the  casein  in  the  milk  or  precipitates  it  must  necessarily  help 
the  solution  of  the  fat  in  ether,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  alkalies, 
acids,  and  rennet  act. 

V.  Storch  has  shown,  in  opposition  to  these  views,  that  the  milk-glob- 
ules are  surrounded  by  a  membrane  of  a  special  slimy  substance.  This 
substance  is  very  insoluble,  contjuns  14.2-14.79  per  cent  nitrogen,  and  yields 
a  sugar,  or  at  least  a  reducing  substance,  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  neither  casein  nor  lactalbumin,  but  seems  to  all  appearances  to  be 
identical  with  the  so-called  "stroma  substance"  detected  by  Raden- 
HAUSEN  and  Danilewsky.  Storch  was  able  to  show,  by  staining  the 
fat-globules  with  certain  dyes,  that  this  substance  enveloped  them  like  a 
membrane.  Recently  Voltz  has  given  further  proofs  of  the  view  that 
the  fat-globules  probably  have  a  membrane,  which  according  to  him  is  a 
very  labile  formation  of  variable  composition.  Droop-Richmond  and 
BoNNEMA,^  on  the  other  hand,  present  several  reasons  in  opposition  to 
Storch's  view.  If  Storch's  obser\'ation  that  the  purified  fat-globules 
contain  a  special  protein  substance  differing  from  the  dissolved  proteins 
of  the  milk  is  correct,  then  the  assumption  as  to  a  special  body  forming 
a  membrane  or  stroma  of  the  fat-globules  becomes  ver}^  probable. 

The  milk-fat  which  is  obtained  under  the  name  of  butter  consists 
chiefly  of  olein  and  palmiiin.     Besides  these  it  contmns,  as  triglycerides, 

»  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1840. 

'  Pfluger's  Arch.,  19. 

•  V.  Storch,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  27;  Radenhauscn  and  Danilewsky,  Forschungen 
auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Viehhaltung  (Bremen,  1880),  Heft  9;  VOltz,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  102; 
Droop-Richmond,  see  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1904,  2,  356;  Bonnema,  ibid.,  1243. 
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myridic  acid,  iMnric  ocirf,  small  amounts  of  lauric  acMf  arachidic  add,  and 
dioxifstearic  add,  besides  buiydc  add  and  caproic  add,  traces  of  mprylic 
add  and  cxspric  add.  It  must  not  be  accepted  that  triglycerides  of  volatile 
fatty  acids  occur,  but  rather  mixed  triglycerides  of  volatile  and  non-volatile 
fatty  acids  (Riegel).  Milk-fat  also  contains  a  small  quantity  of  kdihin  and 
cholcsterin  and  a  yellow  color  hi  g-nia  iter.  The  quantity  of  volatile  fatty 
acids  in  butter  is,  according  to  DucLAtix,  on  an  average  about  70  p*  m., 
of  which  37-51  p.  m.  is  butyric  acid  and  30-33  p.  m.  is  caproic  acid.  The 
non-volatile  fat  consists  of  ri^o^A  <^*lein,  and  the  remainder  ii^  chiefly  palmitin. 
The  composition  of  Initter  h  not  constant,  but  varies  considerably  under 
different  circumstances.*  According  to  Lemus^  the  small  fat-globules 
contain  more  oleiii  and  less  volatile  acids  than  the  large  globules. 

The  tnilk-phsma ,  or  that  fluid  in  which  the  fat-globules  are  suspended, 
contains  several  different  proteins,  the  statements  as  to  the  number  and 
nature  of  which  are  somewimt  at  variance.  The  three  following,  cusdn, 
lactalbitmin,  and  larktglohidlru  have  been  closest  studied  and  are  well  char- 
acterized. The  milk-plasma  contains  two  carix^hydrates,  of  which  the 
one,  lactose,  is  of  great  Importance.  It  also  contains  extractive  bodies, 
traces  of  urea,  crealim:,  creatinine ^  orotic  add,  hypoxanlhine  (?),  kdihin, 
choli'stcrin,  citric  acid  (SoxHLET  and  Henkel')^  and  lastly  also  mineral 
bwlies  and  gases. 

Casein.  Tliis  protein  substance,  which  thus  far  has  been  detected  posi- 
tively only  in  milk,  belongs  to  the  nucleoalbumins,  and  differs  from  the 
albuminates  cldefly  by  its  content  of  phosphorus  and  by  its  beha\aor  with 
the  rennet  enzyme.  Casein  from  cow*s  milk  has  the  following  composition: 
C  53,0,  H  7.0,*^  N  15.7,  S  0.8,  P  0.85,  and  0  22.65  per  cent.  It«  specific 
rotation  is.  according  to  Hoppe-Sf.yler,  somewhat  variable;  in  neutral 
sohition  it  is  (Qf)D  =  — 80°;  its  faintly  alkaline  solution  has  a  stronger  rota- 
tion, namely,  -  97.8  to-111.8^,  in  a  solution  of  N/lO-N/5  NaOH  (Long  <). 
Tlie  question  wliether  the  casein  from  different  kinds  of  milk  is  identical 
or  wii ether  there  are  several  different  caseins  is  still  disputed. 

Casein  when  flry  appears  like  a  fine  white  powder*  which  has  no  meas- 
urable solubility  in  pure  water  (I^aqueur  aiuJ  Sackuh),  Casein  is  only 
very  slightly  soluble  in  tlie  ordinary'  neutral-salt  solutions.     According  to 


*  Ricgeh  Maly's  JahripsIxT  ,  34;  Duclatix,  tVirnpt.  rend.,  104.  Various  st^tpments 
BrU  to  the  corapositkm  of  milk-fat  can  t>e  found  in  Kocfoed,  BulLd,  I*  Acjid.  Ri:>y. 
Diinoi^\  1891  p  and  WankljTV,  Chemical  News,  63;  Browne,  Chem.  CemmlbL.  1890,  2, 

'  See  Maly's  Jahre&ber.,  34 

'  Cit<?d  from  F.  Sdldner,  Dii*  Sabp  der  Milch,  etc.,  I^ndwirthsch,  Veraruchsstatioq 
SUt,  Separaptahzug,  18. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handh.  d.  physioh  tu  pathol.  chem  Analyse,  7.  Aufl.,  368;  Long, 
Joum.  Amer  Chem.  Sf»c,  27. 
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Arthus  it  dissolves  rather  easily  in  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  fluoride, 
ammonium  or  potaa^um  oxalate.  It  is  at  least  a  tetrabasic  acid,  whose 
equivalent  wdght  is  1135  according  to  Laqueur  and  Sackur,^  and  whose 
molecular  weight  is  four  or  six  times  this.  The  salts  are  split  hydrolytically. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  water  with  the  aid  of  alkali  or  alkaline  earths, 
also  calcium  carbonate,  from  which  it  expels  carbon  dioxide.  If  casein 
is  dissolved  in  lime-water  and  this  solution  carefully  treated  with  very 
dilute  phosphoric  acid  imtil  it  is  neutral  in  reaction,  the  casein  appears  to 
remain  in  solution,  but  is  probably  only  swollen  as  in  milk,  and  Uie  liquid 
contains  at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of  calcium  phosphate  without 
any  precipitate  or  any  suspended  particles  being  visible.  The  casein  solu- 
tions containing  lime  are  opalescent  and  have  on  warming  the  appearance 
of  milk  deficient  in  fat  (which  is  also  true  for  the  salts  of  casein  with  the 
alkaline  earths).  Therefore  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  white  color  of  the 
milk  is  due  partly  to  the  casein  and  calcium  phosphate.  Soldner  has 
prepared  two  calcium  compounds  of  casein  with  1.55  and  2.36  per  cent 
CaO,  and  these  compounds  are  designated  di-  and    tricalcium   casein   by 

COURANT.  2     ^ 

According  to  Laqueur,^  who  has  determined  the  electrical  conduc- 
tivity and  the  internal  friction  of  casein  solutions,  all  casein-salt  solu- 
tions consist  of  a  mixture  of  casein  ions  (with  different  amounts  of  H 
which  can  be  split  off  electrolytically)  and  unsplit  casein  (produced  by 
hydrolysis).  By  the  gradual  addition  of  alkali  to  the  casein  he  found  no 
sharp  distinguishing  point  and  therefore  proposes  to  drop  the  names  mono-, 
di-,  and  tricasein. 

Casein  solutions  do  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  solutions  of  casein- 
lime  are  covered,  like  milk,  with  a  pellicle.  They  are  precipitated  by  very 
little  acid,  but  the  presence  of  neutral  salts  retards  the  precipitation.  A 
casein  solution  containing  salt  or  ordinary  milk  requires,  therefore,  more 
acid  for  precipitation  than  a  salt-free  solution  of  casein  of  the  same  concen- 
tration. The  precipitated  casein  dissolves  very  easily  agmn  in  a  small 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  less  easily  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The 
combination  between  casein  and  acid,  and  especially  the  combination  with 
lactic  acid,  which  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Laxa,^  are,  like  other 
protein  and  acid  compounds,  precipitated  by  neutral  salts.  These  acid 
solutions  are  precipitated  by  mineral  acids  in  excess.    Casein  is  precipitated 

*  Laqueur  and  Sackur,  Ilofmeistcr's  Beitr^e,  3;  M.  Arthus,  Thdses  presentees 
k  la  faculty  des  sciences  de  Paris,  1893. 

'  Sdldncr,  Die  Salze  acr  Milch,  etc.;  Courant,  1.  c.  In  regard  to  the  salts  of  casein 
see  the  investigations  of  Sdldncr,  Maly's  Jahresber.,25,  and  J.  Rohmann,  Berlin,  klin. 
Wochenschr.,  1895.     See  also  Raudnitz,  Ei^gebnisse  der  Physiol.,  2,  Abt.  1. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beit  rage,  7. 

*  Milchwirtsch.  Centralbl.,  1905,  Heft  12. 
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from  neutral  solutions  or  from  milk  by  common  salt  contaming  calcium  or 
magnesium  sulphate  in  substance,  without  changing  its  properties.  Metallic 
salts,  such  as  alum,  zinc  sulphate,  and  copper  sulphate,  completely  pre- 
cipitate the  casein  from  neutral  solutions. 

On  drying  at  100°  C,  casein,  according  to  LAQUEim  and  Sackfr,  decom- 
poses and  splits  into  two  bodies.  One  of  these,  called  cauid,  is  insoluble 
in  dilute  alkalies,  while  the  other,  the  isocascin,  is  soluble  therein.  Tlie 
isocasein  is  a  stronger  acid  and  has  other  piTpcipitalion  limits  and  a  som^ 
what  lower  equivalent  weight  than  the  casein. 

Tlie  property  which  is  the  most  characteristic  of  casein  is  that  it  coagu- 
lates with  rennet  in  tlie  presence  of  a  sufficiently  great  amount  of  lime-«alt3. 
In  solutions  free  from  lime-salts  the  casein  does  not  coagulate  with  rennet, 
but  it  is  changeii  so  that  the  solution  (even  if  the  enzyme  is  destroyed  by 
heating)  yields  a  coagulated  mass,  having  the  properties  of  a  cimj,  if  lime- 
salts  are  added.  The  rennet  enzyme,  rennin,  has  therefore  an  miction  on 
casein  even  in  the  absence  of  lime  salts.  Tliese  last  are  only  necessary 
for  the  coagulation  or  the  separation  of  the  curd,  and  the  process  of  coagu- 
lation is  hence  a  two-pha.se  process.  The  first  phase  is  the  transformation 
of  the  casein  by  the  rennin.  the  second  is  the  visible  coagulation  caused  by 
the  lime- salts.  This  fact,  which  was  firet  proved  by  Hammarsten,  was 
later  confirmed  by  Arthus  and  Pagks  and  recently  closely  studied  by 
FuLD.  Spiro,  and  Laqueur.^ 

The  curd  formed  on  the  coagulation  of  milk  eontmns  large  quantities  of 
calcium  phosphate.  According  to  Soxhlet  and  Soldner.  the  soluble 
lime-salts  are  of  essential  imp>ortance  only  in  coagulation,  while  the  calcium 
phosphate  is  without  importance.  Accortling  to  Courant,  the  calciiun- 
casein  on  coagulation  may  carr\'  down  with  it.  if  the  solution  contains 
dicalcium  phosphate,  a  part  nf  Ihis  as  tricalcium  phosphate,  leaving  mono- 
calcium  phosphate  in  the  solution.  A  solution  of  calcium-casein  is  not 
coagulated  by  rennin  alone  bot  only  when  soluble  lime-salts  are  added. 
Milk  or  casein  solutions  may  indeed  he  precipitated  without  rennin  by  tlie 
addition  of  a  sufficiently  large  amount  of  calcium  chloride.  We  are  not 
quite  clear  as  to  the  importance  of  the  lime-salts  for  the  rennin  coagulation, 
and  the  views  are  still  somewhat  variable  on  this  question.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  chemical  processes  going  on  in  rennin  coagulation.  If  one 
makes  use  of  a  pure  solution  of  casein  and  as  pore  rennin  as  possible,  then 
after  coagulation  it   is  always  found  that  the  filtrate  contains  vet}^  small 

'  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  2  and  4;  also  Hammaraten,  Zur  Kcnntnis  dea  Ivasems  und 
der  Wirktjng  des  Labfermentes,  Nova  Acta  Reg.  Sor.  Scient.  Upsala,  1S77,  Fest- 
schrift;  Zeitflchr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  22;  Art hus  et  Pag^s,  Arch,  de  PhysioJ.  (5),  2*  and 
M^ra.  Soc.  bioL,  43;  Fuld,  Hofmebtor's  Beitriij^c,  2,  and  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol.,  1, 
Abt.  1.  where  a  good  review  of  the  litemtuix*  may  be  found;  Spiro^  Hofmeister's 
Beitrftgc,  6  and  7,  with  Reichel,  ibid.,  7  and  8;  Laqueur,  thid.,  7. 
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amounts  of  a  proteid,  the  whey^oteid,  which  has  other  properties  and  a 
lower  content  of  nitrogen  (13.2  per  cent  N,  Koster  ^)  than  the  casein. 
The  chief  portion  of  the  casein,  sometimes  given  as  more  than  90  per  cent, 
separates  on  coagulation  as  a  body,  the  paracasein  (or  curd),  which  is 
closely  related  to  casein.  The  question  whether  a  cleavage  of  the  casein 
takes  place  here  is  still  unsettled.  The  paracasein  ^  is  not  further  changed 
by  the  rennet  enzjrme;  it  is  much  more  readily  precipitated  by  CaCl2  than 
a  casein  solution  of  the  same  concentration,  and  the  precipitation  limits  for 
saturated  ammonium-sulphate  solution,  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower 
limit,  lie,  according  to  Laqueur,  lower  with  paracasein  than  with  casein. 
The  internal  friction  of  paracasein  solutions  is  also,  according  to  him,  less 
than  that  of  the  casein  solutions  and  indeed  even  to  20  per  cent. 

In  the  processes  of  rennet  coagulation  we  may,  as  Reichel  and  Spiro 
have  shown,  have  a  diminution  of  the  action  by  an  apparent  consumption 
of  the  ferment.  This  diminution  is  indeed,  as  the  above  investigators 
found,  not  caused  by  the  process  of  rennet  coagulation  and  is  therefore 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  consumption  of  the  enzyme.  It  depends  upon  a 
division  of  the  rennin  between  the  curd  and  the  whey  taking  place  accord- 
ing to  a  constant  factor. 

Fresh,  unchanged  milk  does  not,  as  is  known,  coagulate  on  boiling;  but  in 
not  too  rapid  action  of  rennin  a  state  may  be  observed  in  which  the  milk  coagu- 
lates on  heating  (metacasein  reaction).  A  solution  of  paracasein  lactate,  accord- 
ing to  Laxa,  coagulates  with  rennin  the  same  as  a  solution  of  casein  lactate, 
which  indicates,  according  to  Laxa,  that  the  paracasein  is  transformed  into  casein 
again  by  the  lactic  acid.  But  as  a  precipitation  of  the  paracasein  from  the  acid 
solution  is  perhaps  a  pepsin  action,  the  transformation  of  the  paracajsein  into 
casein  by  the  lactic  acid  must  not  be  considered  as  proved.  As  the  commercial 
rennet  extracts  may  contain  also  other  enzymes  besides  rennin,  the  formation  of 
proteoses  in  rennin  coagulation,  as  observed  by  E.  Petry,*  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  rennin  action  without  further  study. 

In  the  digestion  of  casein  with  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  primarily  a 
phosphorized  proteose  is  formed,  from  which  then  the  pseud onuclein  is 
split  off  (Salkowski).  The  quantity  thus  split  off  is  very  variable,  as 
shown  by  the  researches  of  Salkowski,  Hahn,  Moraczewski,  Sebelien,  and 
Zaitschek.^    The  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  pseudonucleins  obtained  also 

>  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  11. 

'  It  has  been  recently  proposed  to  designate  the  ordinary  casein  as  caseinogen  and 
the  curd  as  casein.  Although  such  a  proposition  is  theoretically  correct,  it  leads  in 
practice  to  confusion.  On  this  account  the  author  calls  the  curd  paracasein,  according 
to  Schubse  and  Rftse  (Landwirthsch.  Versuchsstat.,  31).  A  summary  of  the  literature 
on  the  casein  coagulation  may  be  found  in  E.  Fuld,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol.',  1;  Raud- 
nitE,  ibid.,  2;  and  Laqueur,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  4,  344. 

•  Laxa,  1.  c;  Petry,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1906. 

'Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  27;  Salkowski  and  Hahn,  Pfliiger's  Avoh., 
59;   Salkowski,  ibid.,  63;    v.  Moraczewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  20;   SebelieD 
ibid.,  20;    Zaitschek,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  104. 
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varies  considerably.  According  to  Salkowski  the  quantity  of  pseudo- 
nuclein  split  off  is  dependent  upon  the  rektlonsliip  between  the  casein  and 
the  digestion  fluid,  e.g.,  the  quantity  of  the  pseudonucleins  diminishes  as 
the  ]3ei.xsin-hy(lrochloric  acid  iiicreaijes-  In  the  pmseiice  of  500  grams  of 
pepein-hydrochloric  acid  to  1  gram  of  casein  Salkowski  digested  the  latter 
completely  without  obtaining  any  pseud  on  uclein. 

In  jjeptic  Ois  well  as  tryptic  digestion  a  part  of  the  organic  phosphorus 
is  split  off  as  orthophosphoric  acid,  the  quantity  increasing  as  the  digestion 
progresses.  Another  part  of  the  phosphorus  is  retained  in  organic  com- 
bination in  the  proteoses  as  well  a^  in  the  true  peptones  (SaIiKowskIj  Eiffi, 
Alex.\xder1). 

From  the  products  of  ix-plic  digestion  of  casein,  after  the  separation  of  the 
pspudon uclein,  Salkowski  ^  has  isolated  an  acidrieh  m  phosphorus.  He  considers 
tliJ.s  a  paranucU-ie  acid^  It  h  m}luhh  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  lev^orotatory, 
and  hiLs  the  foHi»wing  eomposiliiui:  C  42/jl-42.y0,  H  6/J7-7.09,  N  13.25-13,55, 
aruJ  P  4.0.'>-4.3l  ixjr  cent.  The  acid  differs  from  the  nucleic  acids  in  that  it  givea 
the  hiuret  test  and  a  faint  xanthoproteie  reaction.  Presupposing  it^  purity,  ii 
in  not  an  acid  coniparahle  to  the  nucleic  acids. 

Ca^in  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  way;  The  milk  is  diluteil  with 
4  vols,  of  water  and  the  mixture  treated  with  acetic  acid  to  0.75 — 1  p.  m, 
Caaein  thus  obtmued  is  purified  by  rejjeatedly  dissolving  in  water  with  Uie 
aid  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  alkali  possible,  by  filtering  and  reprecipi- 
tiitifig  with  acetic  acid  and  thoroughly  washing  with  water.  IVIost  of  the 
milk-fat  is  retained  by  the  filter  on  the  first  filtration,  and  the  casein  con- 
taminated witli  traces  of  fat  is  purified  by  treating  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Lactoglobulin  wiis  obtaincxl  hy  Sebeliex  from  cow's  milk  by  saturating 
it  vai\\  NaCI  in  substance  (which  precipitated  the  casein)  and  saturating 
the  filtrate  with  magnesium  sulphate.  As  far  as  it  has  been  investigated 
it  hatl  the  properties  of  serglobulin;  the  globulin  isolated  by  Tiemann* 
from  colostrum  hiitl  nevertheless  a  markedly  low  content  of  carbon,  namely, 
49,83  per  cent. 

Lactalbumln  was  first  prepared  in  a  pure  state  from  milk  by  Sebelien. 
Its  composition  is,  according  to  him,  C  52,19,  H  7,1S,  N  15.77,  S  1.73, 
O  23 J 3  per  cent.  Lactalbumin  lia*s  the  properties  of  the  albumins,  and  it 
crystallizes  according  to  Wichmann  "*  in  forms  similar  to  ser*  or  ovalbumin. 
It  coagulates,  according  to  the  concentration  and  the  amount  of  salt  in 
solutioUp  at  72-84®  C.  It  is  similar  to  seralbumin,  but  differs  from  it  in 
having  a  considerably  lower specifie  rotatory  power;  {a)u=  —37° 


*  Salkowski,  1.  c;    BifE,  Virchow'a  Arch.,  lo2;    Alexander,  Zeitschr.  f.  phydoL 
Chem.,  25. 

'  Z^^itBchr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  52. 

*  Sebelien,  2icitflchr.  f.  physiol.  Chcni.,  R;  Wiehmann,  itH.^  27. 
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The  principle  of  the  preparation  of  lactalbumin  is  the  same  as  for  the 
preparation  of  seralbumin  from  serum.  The  casein  and  the  globulin  are 
removed  by  MgS04  in  substance  and  the  filtrate  treated  as  previously 
stated  (page  182). 

The  occurrence  of  other  proteins^  such  as  proteoses  and  peptones,  in  milk  has 
not  b^n  positively  proved.  These  bodies  are  easilv  produced  as  laboratory 
products  ii^om  the  other  proteins  of  the  milk.  Such  a  laboratory  product  is 
Millon's  and  Comaillb's  lactoprotein,  which  is  a  mixture  of  a  little  casein  with 
changecl  albumin,  and  proteose  ^  which  is  formed  by  chemical  action.  In  regard 
to  oijolisifi,  see  Human  Milk,  p.  531. 

Milk  also  cont^ns,  according  to  Siegfried,^  a  nrickon  related  to  phos- 
phocamic  acid,  and  which  yields  fermentation  lactic  acid  (instead  of  para- 
lactic  acid)  and  a  special  carnic  acid,  orylic  acid  (instead  of  muscle  camic 
acid),  as  cleavage  products.  Lactophosphocamic  acid  may  be  precipitated 
as  an  iron  compound  from  the  milk  freed  from  casein  and  coagulable 
proteins  as  well  as  from  earthy  phosphates. 

Milk  also  contains  enzymes  of  various  kinds.  Of  these  we  must  mention 
ccUalasey  oxidases,  peroxidases,  and  reductases,  but  the  statements  as  to  their 
occurrence  in  the  milk  from  different  animals  are  not  unanimous.  An 
amylolytic  enzyme  which  converts  starch  into  maltose  occurs  especially  in 
human  milk,  while  it  is  absent  in  cow's  milk  or  occurs  only  to  a  slight  extent. 
A  fermentation  enzyme  which  in  the  absence  of  micro-organisms  decom- 
poses the  lactose  into  lactic  acid,  alcohol,  and  CO2,  occurs,  according  to 
Stoklasa^  and  his  co-workers,  in  cow's  milk  as  well  as  in  human  milk. 
Human  milk,  as  well  as  cow's  milk,  contains  a  lipase  which  has  the  prop- 
erty at  least  of  acting  upon  monobutyrin.  Babcock  and  Russel  have 
found  in  these  two  kinds  of  milk,  as  well  as  certain  others,  a  proteolytic 
enzyme  which  they  call  galactase  and  which  is  allied  to  trypsin,  but  differs 
therefrom  in  that  it  develops  ammonia  from  milk  even  in  the  early  stages 
of  digestion.  The  occurrence  of  such  an  enzyme  is  denied  by  Zattschek 
and  V.  SzoNTAGH,  but  on  the  other  hand  Vandevelde,  de  Waele,  and 
Sugg  ^  confirm  the  occurrence  of  a  proteolytic  enzyme  in  milk. 

Orotic  acid,  C8Hi,N204.2H20,  Ls  the  name  given  by  Biscaro  and  Belix)ni  * 
to  a  new  constituent  of  milk  which  they  have  discovered.  This  acid,  which  can 
be  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  from  whey  free  from  protein,  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  crystalline,  and  gives  several  crystalline  salts.  The  mono- 
methyl  and  ethyl  esters  of  this  arid  are  also  known.  It  yields  urea  on  treatment 
with  potassium  permanganate. 

*  See  Hammarstcn,  Maly's  Jahrcsber.,  6,  13. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chera.,  21  and  22. 

'  See  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1905, 1, 107. 

'Babcock  and  Russel,  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.  u.  Parisitenkunde  (II),  6,  and  Maly's 
Jahresber.,  31;  Zaitschek  and  v  Szontagh,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  104:  Vandevelde,  de 
Waele,  and  Sugg,  Hofmcister's  Beitnige,  5. 

•See  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1905,  2,  63. 
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Lactose,  milk-sugar,  Ci2H22Qii  +H2O.  This  sugar,  on  hydrolysis,  can 
be  split  into  two  hexoses,  dextrose  and  galactose.  It  yields  mucic  acid, 
Ije^sides  other  organic  acids,  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  Levulinic 
acid  is  formed,  besides  formic  acid  and  humin  substances,  by  the  stronger 
action  of  acids.  By  the  action  of  alkalies,  amongst  other  products  we  find 
lactic  acid  and  p}Tocatechin. 

Milk-tiogar  occurs,  as  a  rule,  only  in  milk,  but  it  has  also  been  found  in 
the  urine  of  pregnant  women  on  stagnation  of  milk,  aa  ^^11  as  in  the  urine 
aft^r  partaking  of  large  quantities  of  the  same  sugar. 

Lactose,  of  which,  according  to  Tanret/  there  are  three  modifica- 
tions, occurs  ordinarily  as  colorless  rhombic  crj'stals  wLth  1  molecule  of 
water  of  cr^^stallization^  w-hich  is  driven  off  by  slowly  heating  to  100^  C, 
but  more  easily  at  130-140^  C.  At  170'=  to  180^  C,  it  is  converted  into  a 
brown  amorphous  mass,  lactocaramel,  CeHioOg.  On  quickly  boiling  down 
a  milk-sugar  solution,  anhydrous  milk-sugar  separates  out.  Milk-sugar 
dissolves  in  6  parts  cold  or  in  2.5  parts  boiling  water;  it  has  a  faintly  sweet- 
ish taste.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  ether  or  absolute  alcohol.  Its  solutions 
are  dextrogyrate.  The  rotator^'  power,  which  on  heating  the  solution  to 
100°  C,  liecomes  constant,  is  (a)u=  +52.5*^.  Milk-sugar  combines  with 
bases;  the  alkali  combinations  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Milk-sugar  is  not  fermentable  m\h  pure  yeast.  It  undergoes,  on  the 
contrary,  alcoholic  fermentation  b}^  the  action  of  certain  srhizc»mycetes,  and 
according  to  E,  Fischer  ^  the  milk-sugar  is  first  split  into  dextrose  and 
galactose  by  an  enzyme,  lactase,  existing  in  the  fungua  Tlie  preparation 
of  milk-wine/*  Aum?/ss,*'  from  mare's  milk  and  "kephir"  from  cow's  milk  is 
based  upon  this  fact.  Other  microK>rganisms  also  take  part  in  this  changCi 
causing  a  lac  tic- acid  fermentation  of  the  milk-sugar. 

Lactase  responds  to  the  reactions  of  dextrose,  such  as  Moore's, 
Trommer's,  and  Rubner'S,  and  the  bismuth  test.  It  also  reduces  mer- 
curic oxide  in  alkaline  solutions.  After  warming  mth  phenylliydrazine 
acetate  it  gives  on  cooling  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  phenyl- 
lactosazone,  C24H32N4O9.  It  differs  from  cane-sugar  by  giving  poative 
reactions  with  Moore's  or  Trommkr's  and  the  bismuth  test»  and  also 
that  it  does  not  darken  when  heatcil  with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  to  100**  C»1 
It  differs  from  dextrose  and  maltose  by  its  solubiUty  and  crystalline  form, 
but  especially  by  its  not  fermenting  with  yeast  and  by  yielding  mucic 
acid  with  nitric  acid. 

The  osazone  obtained  with  phenylhydrazine  acetate,  w^hich  melts  at  200** 
C,  differs  from  the  other  osazones  by  Wmg  inactive  w^hen  0.2  gram  is  dL 
sol  veil  in  4  c.c.  of  pyridine  and  6  c.c.  of  al>solute  alcohol  and  \ieweil  throu^ 
a  layer  10  centimetres  long  (Neuberg^). 


•  Bull  Soc.  chim,  (3),  13,         '  Ber  d.  d.  cheni.  Gesellsch.,  27.        >  Hnd,,  82, 
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For  the  preparation  of  milk-sugar  we  make  use  of  the  by-product  in 
the  preparation  of  cheese,  the  sweet  whey.  The  protein  is  removed  by 
coagulation  with  heat,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  The  crystals 
which  separate  after  a  certain  time  are  recrystallized  from  water  after 
decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal.  A  pure  preparation  may  be  obtuned 
from  the  commercial  milk-sugar  by  repeated  recrystallization.  The  quan- 
titative estimation  of  milk-sugar  may  be  performed  either  by  the  polar- 
istrobometer  or  by  means  of  titration  with  Fehling's  solution.  Ten  c.c. 
of  Fehling's  solution  correspond  to  0.0676  gram  of  milk-sugar  in  0.5-1.5 
per  cent  solution  after  boiling  for  six  minutes.  (In  regard  to  Fehling's 
solution  and  the  titration  of  sugar  see  Chapter  XV.) 

RrrTHAUSEN  has  found  another  carbohydrate  in  milk  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
non-crystallizable,  which  has  a  faint  reducing  action,  and  which  yields  on  boiling 
with  an  acid  a  body  having  a  greater  reducing  power.  Landwehr  considers 
this  as  animal  gum,  and  Bechamp  ^  as  dextrin. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  milk  will  be  treated  in  connection  ^th  its  quan- 
titative composition. 

The  methods  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  milk  are  very  numerous, 
and  as  they  cannot  all  be  treated  here,  we  will  give  the  chief  points  of  a 
few  of  the  methods  considered  most  trustworthy  and  most  frequently 
employed. 

In  determining  the  solids  a  carefully  weighed  quantity  of  milk  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  heated  quartz  sand,  fine  glass  powder,  or  asbestos. 
The  evaporation  is  first  done  on  the  water-bath  and  finished  in  a  current 
of  carbon  dioxide  or  hydrogen  not  above  100®  C. 

The  mineral  bodies  are  determined  by  incinerating  the  milk,  using  the 
precautions  mentioned  in  the  text-books.  The  results  obtained  for  the 
phosphoiic  acid  are  incorrect  on  account  of  the  burning  of  phosphorized 
bodies,  such  as  casein  and  lecithin.  We  must  therefore,  according  to  Sold- 
NER,  subtract  in  round  numbers  25  per  cent  from  the  total  phosphoric  acid 
found  in  the  milk.  The  quantity  of  sulphate  in  the  ash  also  depends  on 
the  combustion  of  the  proteins. 

In  the  determination  of  the  total  amount  of  proteins  Ritthausen's 
method  is  employed,  namely,  the  precipitation  of  the  milk  with  copper  sul- 
phate according  to  the  modification  suggested  by  Munk.^  He  precipitates 
all  the  proteins  by  means  of  cupric  hydrate  at  boiling  heat,  and  determines 
the  nitrogen  in  the  precipitate  by  means  of  Kjeldahl's  method.  This 
modification  gives  more  exact  results. 

The  older  method  of  Puls  and  Stenberg,  in  which  the  precipitant  is 
alcohol,  is  too  complicated  and  not  sufficiently  reliable.  Sebelien  has  sug- 
gested a  very  good  method.  Three  to  four  grams  of  milk  are  diluted  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  a  little  common-salt  solution  added,  and  the  pro- 
teins precipitated  with  an  excess  of  tannic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  wa^ed 
with  cold  water,  and  then  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  determined  by  Kjeldahl's 
method.  The  total  nitrogen  found  when  multiplied  by  6.37  (casein  and 
lactalbunun  contain  both  15.7  per  cent  nitrogen)  ^ves  the  total  quantity 

*  Ritthausen,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  P.),  16;  Landwehr,  foot-note  1,  p.  67; 
B^hamp,  Bull.  See.  chim.  (3)   6. 

'  Ritthauaen,  1  c;  I.  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  134. 


of  proteins.  This  method,  whicli  U  reacllly  performed,  gives  \ery  good 
results.  I.  MuxK  used  this  methotl  in  the  analysis  of  woman's  milk.  In 
this  case  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  found  must  be  multiplied  by  6.34.  G. 
HiMox  *  has  found  that  the  precipitation  wth  tannic  acid,  also  with  phoe- 
pliotungstic  acid,  is  the  simplest  and  most  accurate.  The  olijection  to 
this  and  other  methods  in  which  the  proteins  are  precipitated  is  that  per- 
haps other  bod  ie.s  (extrartives)  may  l^e  carried  down  at  the  same  time  (Cam- 
EiiER  and  SoLDNER^).     It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  this  takes  place. 

A  part  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  milk  exists  as  extractives,  and  this  nitrogen  is 
calculated  as  the  differeruip  l)etwecii  the  total  nitrogen  and  the  protein  nitrogen. 
According  to  Munk's  analyses  about  f^  of  the  total  nitrogen  belongs  to  the 
extractives  in  cow's  milk,  and  ^  in  woman's  milk.  Camerer  and  SoLnxER 
determine  the  nitrogen  in  the  filtrate  from  the  tannie-acid  precipitate  by  Kjel- 
dahl's  method,  and  also  according  to  Hufneh'.s  method  (hy{.Kibromite).  In  this 
way  they  found  18  milligrams  of  nitrogen  according  to  HOfner  (urea,  etc.)  in  100 
grams  of  cow 's  milk. 

To  determine  the  casein  and  alhwmin  separately  we  may  make  use  of 
the  method  first  suggested  by  HoppfxSeyler  and  Tolm.4Tscheff,3  in 
which  the  cjisein  is  precipitatetl  by  ma^iesium  sulphate.  According  to 
Sehklikx  the  milk  is  diluteil  with  Its  own  volume  of  a  saturatetl  mag- 
nesium-suiphate  solution,  then  salurated  with  the  salt  in  substance,  and 
the  precipitate  then  filtered  and  wiLshe<l  with  a  saturated  magnesium- 
sulphate  solution.  The  nitrogen  is  determined  in  the  precipitate  by  Kiel* 
dahl's  method,  and  the  quantity  of  casein  (-f globulin)  determined  by 
multiplying  the  result  by  6.37»  The  quantity  of  fact  albumin  may  be 
calculatetJ  as  the  difference  Ijetween  the  easein  and  the  total  proteins 
found.  The  lact albumin  may  also  be  predpitated  by  tannic  acid  from  the 
iiltrate  from  the  casein  precipitate  containing  MgS04,  after  diluting  with 
water,  the  nitrogen  determined  by  IOeldahl's  method  and  the  result  mul- 
tiplied by  6.37. 

Schlossmann'*  suggests  an  alum  solution,  which  precipitates  the  casein, 
in  ortler  to  .separate  the  casein  from  the  other  proteins,  the  albumin  can 
be  precipitate*!  from  the  filtrate  by  tannic  acid.  The  nitrogen  in  the  pre- 
cipitate is  detennined  by  the  Ivjeldahl's  methocL  Tlriis  method  has 
recently  t>een  tested  by  Simon  and  he  recommends  it  highly. 

The  fat  is  gravimetric  ally  determined  by  thoroughly  extracting  the 
drietl  milk  with  ether,  evapf>rating  the  ether  from  the  extract,  and  weiglung 
the  residue.  The  fat  may  l>e  detennincd  by  aerometric  means  by  adding 
alkali  to  the  milk,  shaking  wilh  ether,  and  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  fat  solution  by  means  of  Sqxhlet's  apparatus.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  fat  in  a  large  numlier  of  samples  the  lactocrit  of  De  Laval  may 
l3e  used  with  success.  Tlie  milk  is  fin^t  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  a 
mixture  of  glacial  acetic  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  warmed  7-S 
minutes  on  the  wat^r-bath,  and  the  mixture  poured  in  graduated  tubes, 
which  are  placed  in  the  centrifugal  machine  at  5*)^  C.    The  height  of  the 

»Pula,  Pfl(ii^er*5i  Arch  ,  13;   Stenbeig,  Maljr's  Jahresber.^  7;  Sebelieii,  Zeit^hr  f. 
phyaiol.  Chem.,  13;    Simon,  (bid.,  33. 
'Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic.  S3  and  3«. 
'  Hoppe-Seylcr,  Med.  chetn    t'nfersuch.j  272, 
*Zeitachr.  f.  phyfiiob  Chem.»  22, 
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layer  of  fat  ^ves  its  quantity.  The  numerous  and  very  exact  analyses  of 
NiLsoN^  have  shown  that  with  milks  containing  small  quantities  of  fat, 
below  1.5  per  cent,  the  older  corrections  are  unnecessary,  and  that,  this 
method  gives  excellent  results  if  we  use  lactic  acid  treated  with  5  per  cent 
hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  the  above  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid.  There  are  numerous  other  methods  for  estimating  milk- 
fat  but  they  cannot  be  considered  here. 

In  determining  the  miLk-sugar  the  proteins  are  first  removed.  For 
this  purpose  we  precipitate  either  with  alcohol,  which  must  be  evaporated 
from  the  filtrate,  or  by  diluting  with  water,  and  removing  the  casein  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  acid,  and  the  lactalbumin  by  coagulation  at  boiling 
heat.  The  sugar  is  determined  by  titration  with  Fehling's  or  Knapp's 
solution  (see  Chapter  XV).  The  principle  of  the  titration  is  the  same  as 
for  the  titration  of  sugar  in  the  urine:  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  corre- 
spond to  0.0676  gram  of  milk-sugar;  10  c.c.  of  Knapp's  solution  correspond 
to  0.0311-0.0310  gram  of  milk-sugar,  when  the  saccharine  liquid  contains 
about  i-1  per  cent  of  sugar.  In  regard  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  titra- 
tion we  must  refer  the  reader  to  more  complete  works  and  to  Chapter  XV. 

Instead  of  these  volumetric  determinations  other  methods  of  estima- 
tion, such  as  Allihn's  method,  the  polariscope  method,  and  others,  may 
be  used.  In  calculating  the  analysis  or  in  determining  the  solids  it  is  of 
importance  to  remember,  as  suggested  by  Camerer  and  Soldner,  that  the 
milk-sugar  in  the  residue  is  anhydrous.  Many  other  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  milk-sugar  have  been  suggested  and  recommended. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  cow's  milk  is  naturally  very  variable. 
The  average  obtained  by  Konig^  is  as  follows  in  1000  parts: 

Water.  Solids.  Casein.        Albumin.  Fats.  Sugar.  Salts. 

871.7  128.3  30.2  5.3  36.9  48.8  7.1 


35.5 

The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  1000  parts  of  cow's  milk  is,  according 
to  the  analyses  of  Soldner,  as  follows:  K2O  1.72,  Na20  0.51,  CaO  1.98, 
MgO  0.20,  P2O6  1.82  (after  correction  for  the  pseud onuclein),  CI  0.98  grams. 
Bunge^  found  0.0035  gram  Fe203.  According  to  Soldner  the  K,  Na, 
and  CI  are  found  in  the  same  quantities  in  whole  milk  as  in  milk-serum. 
Of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  36-56  per  cent  and  of  the  lime  53-72  per  cent 
is  not  in  simple  solution.  A  part  of  this  lime  is  combined  with  the  casein; 
the  remainder  is  found  united  with  the  phosphoric  acid  as  a  mixture  of 
dicalcium  and  tricalcium  phosphates  which  is  kept  dissolved  or  suspended  by 
the  casein.  The  bases  are  in  excess  of  the  mineral  acids  in  the  milk-serum. 
The  excess  of  the  first  is  combined  with  organic  acids,  which  correspond 
to  2.5  p.  m.  citric  acid  (Soldner). 

The  gases  of  the  milk  convsist  chiefly  of  CO2,  besides  a  little  N  and 


>  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  21. 

'  Chemie  der  menschlichen  Nahrungs-  und  Genussmittel,  4.  Aufl. 

•Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  10. 
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traces  of  O.  Pfluger  *  found  10  vols,  per  cent  COg  and  0.6  vol.  per  cent 
N  calculated  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 

The  variation  in  the  enmfx)sition  of  cow's  milk  depends  on  several 
circumstanees. 

The  colostnim,  or  the  milk  which  is  secreted  tefore  calving  and  in  the 
first  few  days  after,  is  yellowish,  sometimes  alkaline,  but  often  acid,  of 
higher  specific  gra\ity,  1.046-1.080,  and  richer  in  solids  than  ordinary 
milk.  The  colostrum  contains,  besides  fat-globules,  an  abundance  of 
colostrum-corpuscles — nucleated  granular  cells  0.005-0.025  mm.  in  diam- 
eter with  abundant  fat-granules  and  fat-globules.  The  fat  of  colostrum 
has  a  somewhat  higher  melting-point  and  is  poorer  in  volatile  fatty  aeids 
than  the  fat  from  onlinary  milk  (NrLsox  *).  The  iodine  equivalent  of  the 
colostrum-fat  is  higher  than  that  of  milk-fat.  The  quantity  of  cholesterin 
and  lecithin  is  generally  greater.  The  most  appanent  difference  between 
it  and  ordinary'  milk  is  that  colostrum  coagulates  on  heating  to  boiling 
because  of  the  absolutely  and  relatively  greater  quantities  of  globulin  and 
albumin  that  it  contains.^  The  composition  of  colostrum  is  very  variable, 
KoNiG  gives  OS  average  the  following  figui^s  in  1000  parts: 

Water.  Solids.  Cuetn.     AlbuDun  and  GtobuUn.      Fat.  Suj^ar.  Salts. 

746.7  253.3  40.4  136.0  35.9  26.7  13.6 

The  influence  which  food  exercises  upon  the  composition  of  milk  will 
\ye  discussed  in  connection  with  the  chemistry  of  the  milk  secretion. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  average  composition  of  skimmed  niiJk  and 
certain  other  preparations  of  milk: 

Water.  Proteitis.  Fat.  Sugar.  LaetioAcid.  Salt*, 

Skimmotl  milk 906,6  31.1  7.4  47,5         ...  7.4 

Cream. 055   1  36. 1  267.5  35.2          ...  61 

Burtermilk .  .   fHJ2  7  40,6  9.3  37.3         34  67 

Whey.,., 932.4  8.5  2.3  47,0         3.3  6,5 

KuMTss  and  kefhir  are  obtained,  as  above  stated,  by  the  alcoholic  and  lactic- 
acid  fermentjition  of  the  milk-sugar,  the  former  from  mare's  milk  and  the  latter 
from  cow*8  milk.  Large  quantities  of  earbon  dioxide  fin?  formeil  thereby,  juid 
besides  the  protein  bodies  of  the  railk  are  partly  converted  into  proteoaee  and 
fieptones,  wliich  increase*  the  digestibility.  The  quantity  of  luetie  acid  in  theae 
preparation.*?  may  be  about  10-20  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  aJeohul  varies  from  10  to 
35  p.  ni. 

Milk  of  other  Animals*  Goat's  milk  has  a  more  yellowish  color  and  another, 
more  sj^rifir  odor  than  cow's  milk.  The  eoagulum  obtained  by  acid  or  rennet 
is  more  solid  and  is  harder  than  that  from  cow's  milk.  Sheep's  milk  is  similar 
to  goat's  milk,  but  has  a  higher  si>eeific  gravity  and  contains  a  greater  amount 
of  solids. 


»  Pfluger^B  Arch.,  2. 
'  NilsonJ.  c. 

'See  Set)elien,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  18,  and  Tiemann,  Zeitschr.  f.   physioL  Chem., 
£5.    See  also  Simon,  ibid.,  3d;   Winterstein  and  StrickJer,  iftw/.,  47. 
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Mabb'8  milk  is  alkaline  and  contains  a  casein  which  is  not  precipitated  by 
acids  in  lumps  or  solid  masses,  but,  like  the  casein  from  woman's  milk,  in  fine 
flakes.  This  casein  is  only  incompletely  precipitated  bv  rennet,  and  it  is  very 
similar  also  in  other  respects  to  the  casein  of  human  milk.  According  to  Beil  ^ 
the  casein  from  mare's  and  cow's  milk  is  the  same,  and  the  different  behavior 
of  the  two  varieties  of  milk  is  due  to  different  amounts  of  salts  and  to  a  different 
relation  between  the  casein  and  the  albimiin.  This  does  not  agree  with  the 
investigations  of  Zaitschek  and  v.  Szontagh,  who  find  that  the  casein  from 
mare's  milk,  like  that  from  human  and  ass's  milk,  is  digested  by  pepsin-hydro- 
chloric acid  without  leaving  a  residue.  The  milk  of  the  ass  is  claimed  by  older 
authorities  to  be  similar  to  human  milk,  but  Schlossmann  finds  it  considerably 
poorer  in  fat.  The  researches  of  Ellenberger  give  similar  results,  and  show 
great  similarity  between  ass's  milk  and  human  milk.  The  average  results  were 
15  p.  m.  protein  with  5.3  p.  m.  albumin  and  9.4  p.  m.  casein.  'Riis  latter^  like 
human  casein,  does  not  yield  any  pseudonuclein  on  pepsin  digestion,  which  agrees 
well  with  the  above-mentioned  investigations  of  Zaitschek.  The  quantity  of 
nucleon  was  about  the  same  as  in  woman's  milk.  The  quantity  of  fat  was  15  p.  m., 
and  the  sugar  was  50-60  p.  m.  Reindeer  milk  is  characterized,  according  to 
Werenskiold,'  by  being  very  rich  in  fat,  144.6-197.3  p.  m.,  and  casein,  80.6-^6.9 
p.  m. 

The  milk  of  carnivora  (the  bitch  and  cat)  is  acid  in  reaction  and  very  rich 
in  solids.  The  composition  of  the  milk  of  these  animals  varies  with  the  compo- 
sition of  the  food. 

To  illustrate  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  other  animals  the  following  figures, 
the  compilation  of  Konig,  are  given.  As  the  milk  of  each  kind  of  animal  may 
have  a  variable  composition,  these  figures  should  only  be  considered  as  examples 
of  the  composition  of  milk  of  various  kinds :' 

Milk  of  the  Water.  Solids.  Proteina.          Fat.  Sugar.  Salts. 

Dog 754.4  245.6  99.1           95.7  31.9  7.3 

Cat 816.3  18;i.7  90.8          33.3  49.1  5.8 

Goat 869.1  130.9  36.9          40.9  44.5  8.6 

Sheep 835.0  165.0  57.4           61.4  39.6  6.6 

Cow 871.7  128.3  35.5          36.9  48.8  7.1 

Horse 900.6  99.4  18.9           10.9  66.5  3.1 

Ass 900.0  100.0  21.0           13.0  63.0  3.0 

Pig 823.7  167.3  60.9           64.4  40.4  10.6 

Elephant 678.5  321.5  30.9  195.7  88.4  6.5 

Dolphin 486.7  513.3  ....  437.6  ....  4.6 

Human  Milk. 

Woman's  milk  is  amphoteric  in  reaction.  According  to  Courant  its 
reaction  is  relatively  more  alkaline  than  cow's  milk,  but  it  has  nevertheless 
a  lower  absolute  reaction  for  alkalinity  as  well  as  for  acidity.  '  Courant 
found  between  the  tenth  day  and  the  fourteenth  month  after  confinement 
practically  constant  results.  The  alkalinity,  as  well  as  the  acidity,  was  a 
little  lower  than  in  childbed.  One  hundred  c.c.  of  the  milk  had  the  same 
average  alkalinity  as  10.8  c.c.  N/10  caustic  soda,  and  the  same  acidity 

*  Studien  iiber  die  Eiwcissstoffe  des  Kuniys  und  Kefirs,  St.  Petersburg,  1886 
(Ricker). 

'  Zaitschek,  1.  c.;  Schlossmann,  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22;  Ellenbeiger,  Arch, 
f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1899  and  1902;  Werenskiold ,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  26. 

'  Details  in  regard  to  the  milk  of  different  animals  may  be  found  in  Pr6scher, 
Zeitschr   f.  physiol.  Chom.,  24;   Abderhalden,  ibid.,  27. 
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as  3.6  c.c.  N/10  acid.  The  relationship  between  the  alkalinity  and  the 
acidity  in  woman-s  milk  was  as  3:1,  and  in  cow's  milk  as  2.1  :L  The 
actual  reaction  determined  electrometrically  is,  according  to  Foa^'  still 
nearly  neutral,  like  the  other  kinds  of  milk, 

Humaji  milk  also  contains  fewer  fat-globules  than  cow's  milk^  but  they 
are  larger  in  size.  The  s]3ecific  gravity  of  woman's  milk  varies  between 
L026  and  I  MM,  generally  between  L02S  and  1.034.  It  is  highest  hi  well- 
fed  and  low^est  in  poorly  fed  women*  The  freezing-point  is  lowered  on 
an  average  0.589*^  C,  according  to  Winter  and  P.irmentier^  constant  at 
0.55*^,  and  the  molecular  concentration  is  0,318. 

Tlie  fat  of  woman ^s  milk  has  Ijeen  investigated  by  Ruppel.  It  forms  a 
yellowdsh-white  mass,  similar  to  ordinary'  butter,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.966  at  15°  C.  It  melts  at  34.0°  C.  and  solidifies  at  20.2°  C,  The  fol- 
lowing fatty  acids  can  be  obtaineil  from  the  fat,  namely,  butyric^  caproic, 
capric,  myristic,  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids.  The  fat  from  woman's 
milk  is,  according  to  Ruppel  and  Laves,^  relatively  poor  in  volatile  fatty 
acids.  Tlie  non- volatile  fatty  acids  consist  of  one-half  oleic  acid,  white 
among  the  solid  fatty  acids  myristic  and  palmitic  acids  are  found  to  a 
greater  extent  than  stearic  acid. 

The  essential  qualitative  difference  between  woman's  and  cow's  milk 
seems  to  lie  in  the  proteins  or  in  the  more  accurately  determined  casein* 
A  number  of  older  and  younger  investigators  ^  claim  that  the  casein  from 
woman's  milk  has  other  properties  than  I  hat  from  cow*s  milk.  Tlie  essen- 
tial differences  are  the  following:  The  casein  from  woman *s  milk  is  pre- 
cipitated with  greater  difficulty  with  acids  or  salts;  it  does  not  coagulate 
uniformly  in  the  milk  aft-er  the  addition  of  rennet;  it  maybe  precipitated 
by  gastric  juice,  but  dissolves  completely  and  easily  in  an  excess  of  the 
same;  the  caaein  precipitate  produced  by  an  acid  is  more  easily  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  the  acid;  and  lastly,  the  clot  formed  from  the  caaein  of  w^oman's 
milk  does  not  appear  in  such  large  and  coarse  masses  as  the  casein  from 
cow's  milk,  but  is  more  loose  and  flocculent.  This  last-mentioned  fact  is 
of  great  importance,  since  it  explains  the  generally  admitted  fact  of  the 
easy  digestibility  of  the  casein  from  woman's  milk.  We  are  not  clear  as 
to  this  difference  between  the  digestibility  of  the  cow's  casein  and  human 
casein,  iis  the  first  seems  to  te  utilized  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  infant 
to  the  same  extent  as  human  casein  (F,  Muller,  Rurxer  and  Heubner  ^). 


*Compt,  rend.  Sor.  biolog.,  .>S. 

•See  Miily's  Jahrealier.,  M. 

•  Ruppel.  Ze it schr.  f,  Biologie,  31 ;  Laves,  Zeitschr  f  physiol  Phem  .  W 

*See  Biedert,  Unttfrsijchungen  iiber  die  chemischrn  Untersfhictie  der  Menscben- 
und  Kuhniikh  (Stuttgart),  1884;  I^ngjjaard,  Virt  how's  Arch,  Tki;  Makris*  Studieo 
Uber  die  Eiwcisskdrper  der  Frauen-  und  Kuhmilch,  Inaug.-DLss.  Stmssburg,  1S76. 

•Muller,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  39;   Rubner  and  Heubner,  iWrf.,  97. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  the  above-mentioned  differences  depend  on 
a  decided  difference  in  the  two  caseins  or  only  on  an  unequal  relationship 
between  the  casein  and  the  salts  in  the  two  kinds  of  milk,  or  upon  other 
circumstances,  has  not  been  decided  as  yet.  According  to  Szontagh  and 
Zaitschek  and  also  Wr6blew8KY,  the  casein  from  human  milk  does  not 
yield  any  pseudonuclein  on  peptic  digestion,  and  hence  it  cannot  be  a 
nucleoalbumin.  Wr6blew8KY  has  found  the  following  for  the  composi- 
tion of  casein  from  woman's  milk:  C  52.24,  H  7.32,  N  14.97,  P  0.68,  S  1.117 
per  cent.  According  to  Kobrak  ^  woman's  casein  yields  some  pseudonu- 
clein, and  with  repeated  solution  in  alkali  and  precipitation  by  an  acid  it 
becomes  more  and  more  like  cow's  casein.  He  therefore  suggests  the 
possibility  that  woman's  casein  is  a  compound  between  a  nucleoalbumin 
and  a  basic  protein. 

Woman's  milk  also  contains  lactalbumin,  besides  the  casein,  and  a 
protein  substance,  very  rich  in  sulphur  (4.7  per  cent)  and  relatively  poor 
in  carbon,  which  Wr6blew8KY  calls  opalisin.  The  statements  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  proteoses  and  peptones  are  disputed  as  in  many  other  cases. 
No  poffltive  proof  as  to  the  occurrence  of  proteoses  and  peptones  in  fresh 
milk  has  been  given. 

Even  after  those  differences  are  eliminated  which  depend  on  the  imper- 
fect analytical  methods  employed,  the  quantitative  composition  of  vxman's 
milk  is  variable  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  average 
results.  The  recent  analyses,  especially  those  made  on  a  large  number 
of  samples  by  Pfeiffer,  Adriance,  Camerer  and  Soldxer,^  have  posi- 
tively shown  that  woman's  milk  is  essentially  poorer  in  proteins  but  richer 
in  sugar  than  cow's  milk.  Tlie  quantity  of  protein  varies  between  10-20 
p.  m.,  often  amounting  to  only  15-17  p.  m.  or  less,  and  is  dependent  upon 
the  length  of  lactation  (see  below).  The  quantity  of  fat  also  varies  con- 
siderably, but  ordinarily  amounts  to  30-40  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
should  not  be  below  50  p.  m.,  but  may  rise  to  even  80  p.  m.  About  60 
p.  m.  may  be  considered  as  an  average,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  also  dependent  upon  the  length  of  lactation, 
as  it  increases  with  duration.  The  amount  of  mineral  bodies  varies^  be- 
tween 2  and  4  p.  m. 

*  Szontagh,  Maly's  Jahrt\sbpr.,  22;  Zaitschek,  1.  c;  Wmblewsky,  "I^itrage  zur 
Keimtnisdes  Frauenkaseins "  (Inau^.-Piss.  Bern,  1894),  and  ''Ein  neuerciwcis-artiger 
Bestandteil  der  Milch,"  Anzeigcr  dor  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  in  Krakau,  1808;  Kobrak, 
Pfliigcr's  Arch.,  SO. 

*  Pfeiffer,  Jahrb.  f.  Kinderheilkiinde,  20,  also  Maly's  Jahresl)cr.,  13;  V.  Adriance 
and  J.  Adriance,  A  Clinical  Report  of  the  Chemical  Examination,  etc.,  Archives  of 
I^iatrics,  1897;  Camerer  and  Soldner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  3S  and  30.  In  regard 
to  the  composition  of  woman's  milk,  see  also  Biel,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  4;  Christenn, 
ibid.,  7;  Mendesdc  Leon,  ibid.,  12;  Gerber,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  23;  Tohnatschefif,  Hoppe- 
Seyler's  Med.-chcm.  Untcrsuch.,  272. 
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From  a  quantitative  standpoint,  the  most  essential  differences  between 
woman's  and  cow's  milk  are  as  follows:  As  compared  with  the  quantity 
of  albumin,  the  quantity  of  casein  is  not  only  absolutely  but  also  relatively 
smaller  in  woman's  milk  than  in  cow's  milk,  while  the  latter  is  p<x)rer  in 
milk-sugar.  Human  milk  is  richer  in  lecithin,  at  least  relatively  to  the 
amount  of  protein.  Burow  foimd  0.49-4). 58  p.  m.  lecithin  in  cow's  milk 
and  0.5S  p.  nL  in  woman's  milk,  which  corresponds  to  L40  per  cent  for  the 
first  milk  and  3.05  per  cent  for  the  second,  calculated  on  the  percentage  of 
protein*  According  to  Kocu  human  milk  and  cow's  milk  contahi  lecitliin 
as  well  as  cephalin.  The  total  quantity  of  both  bodies  in  human  milk  was 
0.78  p.  m.  and  in  cow's  milk  0.72-0.86  p.  m*  The  quantity  of  nucleon  is 
greater  in  woman's  milk.  According  to  Wittmaack  cow's  milk  contains 
0.56G  p.  m.  nucleon,  and  woman's  milk  1.24  p.  m.,  and  according  to  Valenti 
the  qoantity  of  nucleon  in  human  milk  is  indeed  still  higher.  Siegfried 
finds  that  the  nucleon  phosphonis  amounts  to  6.0  per  cent  of  the  total 
phosphorus  in  cow's  milk  and  41.5  i^er  cent  in  woman's  milk,  and  also" 
that  in  human  milk  the  phosphorus  is  nearly  entirely  in  oi^anic  comb'ma- 
tion.  Because  of  the  large  amount  of  casein  (and  calcium  phosphate) 
cow's  milk  is  much  richer  in  phosphorus  than  human  milk.  Tlie  relation 
PiOsiN,  according  to  Schlossmaxn,*  is  equal  to  1:5.4  in  human  milk 
and  1:2.7  in  cow's  milk.  Woman's  milk  is  poorer  in  mineral  bodies,  espe- 
cially  lime,  and  it  contains  only  one-sixth  of  the  quantity  of  lime  as  con> 
pared  with  cow's  milk.  The  mmeral  constituents  of  human  milk  are 
tetter  assimilated  by  the  organism  of  the  nursing  child  than  those  of  cow's 
milk.  Human  milk  is  claimed  to  be  also  poorer  in  citric  acid  (Scheibe  ^J, 
although  this  is  not  an  essential  difTerence. 

Another  difference  between  woniatrs  milk  and  other  varieties  of  milk  is 
Umikoff's  reactitijip  whirh  seems  to  cle|>erid  upfm  the  quantitative  composition^ 
especially  the  relatii>n  between  the  milk-sugar,  citric  acid,  linie»  and  iron  (Siebeh  *). 
This  retiction  cormistH  in  treating  5  r.e»  (if  woman's  milk  with  2.5  c.c,  ammonia 
(10  per  cent)  and  heating  to  (H)°  C.  for  1.5-20  niiimtes,  when  the  mixture  beeomea 
violet-red.     Cow's  milk  give^  a  yellowinh-brown  rolor  when  thus  treated. 

Aeeording  to  RtrnNER  woman's  milk  eontfiins  about  3  p,  m.  scraps,  but  this 
could  not  l>e  subst^intiated  liy  Cameher  ami  Solonek,  Aeeording  to  them 
woman's  milk  contains  no  soaj>s,  or  at  leiLSt  otily  VL-ry  small  amounts.  They  alao 
found  the  quantity  of  urea  nitrogen  in  woman's  milk  to  be  0 J  1-0.12  p,  m., 
although  JScudNnoRFF  *  found  nearly  twice  this  amount,  namdyi  0.23  p.  m. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  miveral  bodies  in  woman's  milk  we  have 

*Btirow,  Zeitsehr,  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  ^;  Koch,  ibi^.,  47 j  Wittmaack,  ibid,^; 
Siegfried,  iMd,,  22;  Valcoti,  BiochenL  Centralbt,  4;  Schloaaraaan,  Arch.  f.  Ivinderhcil- 
kundc,  40. 

*  Maly's  Jabresber.j  21. 

•Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chr-m.,  30. 

*Rubner,  Zeitschr  f.  Biologic,  <15;  Qimerer  and  Soldner,  i6i(i.^  U9;  Schdodorffi 
Pfluger's  Arch.,  8L 
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the  analyses  of  several  investigators,  especially  of  Bungb  (analyses  A  and 
B)  and  of  Soldner  and  Camereb  (analysis  Cy.  Bunge  analyzed  the 
milk  of  a  woman,  fourteen  days  after  delivery,  whose  diet  contained  very 
little  common  salt  for  four  days  previous  to  the  analysis  (il),  and  again 
three  days  later  after  a  daily  addition  of  30  grams  of  NaCl  to  the  food  (B). 
The  figures  are  in  1000  parts  of  the  milk: 

ABC 

K,0 0.780  0.703  0.884 

Na,0 0.232  0.257  0.357 

UO 0.328  0.343  0.378 

MgO 0.064  0.065  0.053 

Fe-Oa 0.004  0.006  0.002 

PA 0.473  0.469  0.310 

CI. 0.438  0.445  0.591 

The  relationship  of  the  two  bodies  potassium  and  sodium,  to  each  other 
may,  according  to  Bunge,  vary  considerably  (1.3-4.4  equivalents  of  potash 
to  1  of  soda).  By  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  food  the  quantity  of  sodium 
and  chlorine  in  the  milk  increases,  while  the  quantity  of  potassium  de- 
creases. De  Lange  found  more  Na  than  K  in  the  milk  at  the  beginning 
of  lactation.  Jolles  and  Fkiedjung  found  on  an  average  5.9  milligrams 
of  iron  per  liter  of  woman's  milk.  Camerer  and  Soldner^  find  about 
the  same  amount,  namely,  10-20  milligrams  Fe203= 3.5-7  milligrams  iron 
in  1000  grams  human  milk. 

The  gases  of  woman's  milk  have  been  investigated  by  KtJLZ.^  He  found 
1.07-1.44  c.c.  of  oxygen,  2.35-2.87  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  3.37-3.81 
c.c.  of  nitrogen  in  100  c.c.  of  milk. 

The  proper  treatment  of  cow's  milk  by  diluting  it  with  water  and  by 
certjun  additions  in  order  to  render  it  a  proper  substitute  for  woman's  milk 
in  the  nourishment  of  children  cannot  be  determined  before  the  difference 
in  the  protein  bodies  of  these  two  kinds  of  milk  has  been  completely  studied. 

The  colostrum  has  a  higher  specific  gravity,  1.040-1.060,  a  greater 
quantity  of  coagulable  proteins,  and  a  deeper  yellow  color  than  ordinary 
woman's  milk.  Even  a  few  days  after  delivery  the  color  becomes  less 
yellow,  the  quantity  of  albumin  less,  and  the  number  of  colostrum-cor- 
puscles diminishes. 

We  have  the  older  analyses  of  Clemm  *  and  the  recent  investigations  of 
Pfeiffer,  V.  and  J.  Adriance,  Camerer  and  Soldner  on  the  changes  in 
the  composition  of  milk  after  delivery.     It  follows,  as  a  unanimous  result 


*  Bunge,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  10;  Camerer  and  S6ldner,  i6id.,  39  and  44. 
'  De  Lange,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  27;    Jolles  and  Fried jung.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Pitth.  u. 
Pharm.,  46;  Camerer  and  Soldner,  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  46. 
•Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  32. 
*See  Hoppe-Seyler   Physiol.  Chem.,  734. 
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from  these  investigations,  that  the  quantU}-  of  protein,  which  amounts 
to  more  the  first  two  days,  sometimes  to  more  than  30  p,  m.  at  fiist,  rather 
quickly  and  then  more  gradually  diminislies  as  long  as  the  lactation  con- 
tinues, so  that  in  the  third  week  it  equals  about  10-18  p,  m.  Like  the 
protein  substances,  the  mineral  bodies  also  gradually  decrease.  The 
quantity  of  fat  show^s  no  regular  or  constant  variation  during  lactation, 
while  the  lactose^  especially  according  to  the  observations  of  V.  and  J. 
Adriaxce  (120  analyses),  increases  rather  quickly  the  first  days  and  then 
only  slowly  until  the  end  of  lactation.  The  analyses  of  Pfkitfer,  C.\merer 
and  SoLDKEH  also  t^how  an  increiL^  in  the  quantity  of  milk-sugar. 

The  two  mammary  glands  of  the  same  woman  may  yield  somewhat  dilferent 
milk,  as  shown  by  SouRr>AT  iind  later  by  BuyNNEH.'  Likewise  the  different 
porliuiis  of  milk  frotii  the  same  milking  umy  have  varying  composition.  The 
first  pirtioiKs  are  always  [MJorer  in  fat, 

Accordini?  to  lTIekitier  and  to  \'ernoi8  and  Becquerbl,  the  milk  of  blondes 
contains  less  casein  thaji  thut  of  brunettes,  a  difTercnce  which  To lmatscheff' 
could  not  substantiate.  WonKii  of  delicate  coritiUtutions  yield  a  mUk  richer  in- 
solid^,  espceially  in  ciiscin,  tliaii  women  with  strong  constitutions  (V*  and  B,). 

According^  to  \'ernciih  and  BKCQUKiiEL,  the  age  of  the  woman  has  an  effect  on 
the  composition  of  the  mi  lb,  so  that  we  find  a  grei^ter  quantity  of  proteins  and 
fat  in  wonwn  15-20  years  old  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  sugar.  The  srnrdlest 
quantity  of  proteins  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  sugar  iire  found  at  20  or  from 
25  to  .%  years  of  age.  Aeeording  to  VERNOisand  Becquerel,  the  milk  with  the 
first-born  is  rieher  in  water — with  a  i>ro[x>rtionat.e  diminution  of  ea,sein,  sugar,  and 
fat — ihfiJi  after  several  deliveries. 

The  influence  of  menstruation  seems  to  slightly  diminish  the  milk-sugar  and  to 
considerably  increase  the  fat  and  castnn  (Vbrnois  and  Becqueret.). 

Witch's  milk  is  the  seeretion  of  the  mammary  glands  of  new-lxirn  children  of 
Ixith  sexes  immediately  after  birth.  This  secTetson  has  from  a  qualitative  staitd- 
point  the  same  constitution  as  milk»  but  may  show  imjjortant  differences  and 
variations  from  a  cjnaniitative  point  of  view,  ScnLossnERGEU  and  Haijff, 
GuBLER  atid  QuEVENNE,  and  V,  Genser  '  have  made  analyses  of  this  milk  and 
give  the  following  results;  10.5-2S  p.  m.  proteins,  8,2-14,6  p.  m.  fat,  and  9-60 
p.  m,  sugar. 

As  milk  is  the  only  fomi  of  nourishment  during  a  certain  period  of  the 
life  of  man  and  mammals,  it  must  eontiun  all  the  nutriment  necessary  for 
life.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  milk  cojitaining  respresentatives  of  the 
three  chief  groups  of  organic  nutritive  substances — proteins,  carbohy- 
drates, and  fat;  and  all  milk  seems  to  contain  without  doubt  also  some 
lecithin  and  nucleon.  The  mineral  bodies  in  milk  must  also  occur  in  proper 
proportions^  and  on  this  point  the  experiments  of  Bunge  on  dogs  are  of 


*  Sourilatr  Gompt.  rend.,  71;   Bnmnor,  Pfluger's  Areh,,  7, 

'ril6ritier,  citcxl  from  lloppe-^Seyler,  Physiol.  Cliem.,  738;  Vemois  and  Bee- 
querel,  Du  lait  chez  la  ferame  dana  I'^tat  de  «ante,  etc,  {F*ariB,  1853);  Tolmatacliefi', 
Hoppe-Seyler,   Med.-chem.   Unfersueh..  272. 

'  Schlossborger  and  HawfT,  AnnaL  d.  Chrm  n.  Pharrn.,  %;  Oubler  aod  Qucvenne, 
cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol  Them.,  723;   v.  Denst^r,  ibid. 
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special  interest.  He  found  that  the  mineral  bodies  of  the  milk  occur  in 
about  the  same  relative  proportion  as  they  do  in  the  body  of  the  sucking 
animal.  Buxge:  ^  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash  the  following  results 
(A  represents  results  from  the  new-bom  dog,  and  B  the  milk  from  the  bitch) : 

A.  B. 

K,0 114.2  149.8 

Na,0 106.4  88.0 

CaO 295.2  272.4 

MgO 18.2  15.4 

Fe»0, 7.2  1.2 

PA 394.2  342.2 

Cf. 83.5  169.0 

BuNGE  explains  the  fact  that  the  milk-ash  is  richer  in  potash  and  poorer 
in  soda  than  the  new-bom  animal  by  saying  that  in  the  growing  animal  the 
ash  of  the  muscles  rich  in  potash  relatively  increases  and  the  cartilage  rich 
in  soda  relatively  decreases.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  iron  we  find  an 
unexpected  condition,  the  ash  of  the  new-bom  animal  containing  six  times 
as  much  as  the  milk-ash.  This  condition  Bunge  expl^ns  by  the  fact 
founded  on  his  and  Zalesky's  experiments,  that  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the 
entire  organism  is  highest  at  birth.  The  new-bom  has  therefore  its  own 
supply  of  iron  for  the  growth  of  its  organs  even  at  birth. 

The  investigations  of  Hugounenq,  de  Lange,  Camerer  and  Soldner^ 
have  shown  that  in  man  the  conditions  are  different  from  those  in  animals, 
as  the  ash  of  the  child  has  an  entirely  different  composition  as  compared  to 
the  milk.  As  an  example  the  following  analyses  are  given  (of  Camerer  and 
Soldner).  (A,  the  ash  of  the  sucking  infant,  and  B,  the  ash  of  the  milk.) 
The  results  are  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash. 

A.  B. 

KjO 78  314 

Na.0 91  119 

CaO 361  164 

McO 9  26 

Fo.O, 8  6 

PA 389  135 

cf. 77  200 

We  cannot  therefore  state  as  a  definite  fact  that  the  composition  of  the 
ash  of  the  sucking  young  and  the  ash  of  the  corresponding  milk  coincide. 
Bunge  ^  nevertheless  claims  that  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  sucking 
young  of  various  mammals  is  nearly  the  same,  but  that  the  ash  of  the  milk 
differs  from  the  ash  of  the  young  in  so  far  as  the  slower  the  young  grows 
the  richer  it  is  in  alkali  chlorides  and  relatively  poorer  in  phosphates  and 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  13. 

'Hugounenq,  Compt.  rend.,  128;  de  Lange,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  40;  Camerer 
and  Soldner,  ibid.,  39,  40,  and  44. 

•Bunge,  "Die  zunehmende  Unffihigkeit  der  Frauen  ihre  Kinder  zu  stillen/'  Mun- 
chen,  1900,  cited  by  Camerer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  40. 
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)ime-6alts«  The  constituents  of  the  ash  have  two  functions  to  perform, 
namely,  the  building  up  of  the  tissues  and  secondly  the  preparation  of  the 
excreta,  especially  the  luine.  The  faster  the  young  grows  the  more  is  the 
first  in  evidence,  while  the  slower  it  develops,  the  seeoiul  is  proniinent. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  the  milk,  and  especially  the  amount 
of  Ume  and  phosphoric  arid ,  as  shown  by  Bunge  and  Proscher  and  Pag^, 
stands  in  close  relationship  to  the  rapidity  of  growth,  because  the  amount 
of  these  mineral  constituents  in  the  milk  is  greater  in  animals  which  grow 
and  develop  quickly  than  in  thoae  which  grow  only  slowly*  A  similar 
relationsiiip  exists  also,  as  shown  by  the  researches  of  Phoscher,  and  espe- 
cially of  Abderhalden,^  between  the  quantity  of  protein  in  the  milk  and 
the  rapidity  of  development  of  the  sucking  young.  Tlie  amount  of  protein 
is  greater  in  the  milk  the  quicker  the  animal  develops. 

The  infiuence  of  the  food  on  the  composition  of  the  milk  is  of  interest 
from  many  points  of  view  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  investigations. 
From  these  we  learn  that  in  human  beings  as  well  as  in  animals  an  insuffi- 
cient diet  decreases  the  quantity  of  milk  and  the  quantity  of  solids,  while 
abundant  food  increases  both.  From  the  observations  of  Decajsne^  on 
nursing  women  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1S71,  the  amount  of  casein,  fat, 
sugar,  and  salts,  but  especially  the  fat,  was  found  to  decrease  with  insufficient 
foodt  while  the  quantity  of  lact  album  in  was  found  to  be  somewhat  increased. 
Food  rich  in  proteins  increases  the  quantity  of  milk»  and  also  the  solids 
contained,  especially  the  fat,  according  to  most  statements.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  in  woman's  milk  is  found  by  certain  investigators  to  be  increa^id 
after  food  rich  in  proteins,  while  others  claim  it  is  diminished.  A  diet  rich 
in  fat  may,  as  the  researches  of  Soxhlet  and  many  others  ^  have  shown, 
cause  a  marked  increase  in  the  fat  of  the  milk  when  the  fat  partaken  is  in  a 
readily  digestible  and  assimilable  form.  Tlie  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
carbohydrates  in  the  food  seems  to  cause  no  constant,  direct  action  on  the 
quantity  of  the  milk  constituents.*  In  camivora,  as  sliown  by  Ssubotin,* 
the  secretion  of  milk^ugar  proceeds  uninterrupt€<lly  on  a  diet  consisting 


*  Prdacher,  Zcitschr,  f,  pbysiol.  Chem.,  24;  Abcierhalden,  ibid,,  27;  Fftg^s,  Art^h. 
de  Physint  (5)^  *. 

'  Cited  from  Hoppe*Seyler,  L  c,  739. 

•See  Maly'a  Jahrealier.,  26.    See  abo  Baach,  Er|tebnifla&  der  PIiysiol(Mjie,  2,  Abt.  I. 

*In  rep^ard  to  the  literature  on  the  action  of  vjirioys  foods  on  woman's  milk,  see 
Zaiesky,  ^'Ueber  die  Einwirkurig  d^r  Nahrung  auf  die  Zusummcnsetzung  und  Nahr- 
haftigkeit  dcr  Fniuenmilch,"  Berlin,  klin.  Wm*hrnflchr  ,  ]888,  wtik'h  also  contains  the 
literature  on  the  importance  of  diet  on  the  eompoKition  of  other  kinds  of  milk.  In 
regard  to  (he  extenah'e  literaluixf  on  the  influence  of  various  foods  nn  the  milk  pr#v 
dyction  of  animals,  see  KOnJ^,  Chcm,  d.  menschL  NahrungrR  und  npnuasmittel,  A.  AuH, 
1.  298.  See  also  Maly's  Jahrcsber.,  20,  30,  SI,  and  Morgen,  Beger  and  FingcHingi 
Landw.  VerRiich»it . ,  fil, 

» CtentralbL  f.  d-  mod.  Wiasenach.,  1866,  337. 
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exclufflvely  of  lean  meat.  Watery  food  gives  a  milk  containing  an  excess 
of  water  and  having  little  value.  In  the  milk  from  cows  which  were  fed  on 
distillers'  gnun  Commaille  ^  found  906.5  p.  m.  water,  26.4  p.  m.  casein,  4.3 
p.  m.  albiunin,  1S.2  p.  m.  fat,  and  33.S  p.  m.  sugar.  Such  milk  has  some- 
times a  peculiar  sharp  after-taste,  although  not  always.^ 

Chemistry  of  Milk-secretion,  That  the  constituents  which  occur  actu- 
ally dissolved  in  milk  pass  into  the  secretion  not  alone  by  filtration  or  diffu- 
sion, but  more  likely  are  secreted  by  a  specific  secretory  activity  of  the 
glandular  elements,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  milk-sugar,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  blood,  is  to  all  appearances  formed  in  the  glands  themselves. 
A  further  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lactalbumin  is  not  identical  with 
seralbumin;  and  lastly,  as  Bunqe  *  has  shown,  the  mineral  bodies  secreted 
by  the  milk  are  in  quite  different  proportions  from  those  in  the  blood- 
serum. 

little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  formation  and  secretion  of  the  specific 
constituents  of  milk.  The  older  theory,  that  the  casein  was  produced  from 
the  lactalbumin  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme,  is  incorrect  and  originated 
probably  from  mistaking  an  alkali  albuminate  for  casein.  Better  founded 
is  the  statement  that  the  casein  originates  from  the  protoplasm  of  the 
gland-cells.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cells  takes  part  in  the  secretion  in  such  a  manner  that  it  becomes  itself 
a  constituent  of  the  secretion,  and  this  also  agrees  with  Heidenhain's* 
views.  According  to  Basch's  researches  the  casein  is  formed  in  the 
mammary  gland  by  the  nucleic  acid  of  the  nucleus  being  set  free  and 
uniting  intra-alveolar  with  the  transudated  serum,  thus  forming  a  nucleoalbu- 
min,  the  casein.  The  untenableness  of  this  view  has  been  ^hown  by  L6- 
BiscH,  and  the  investigations  of  Hildebrandt*  upon  the  proteolytic 
enzyme  of  the  mammary  gland  and  the  autolysis  of  the  gland  have  not 
given  any  clue  as  to  the  mode  of  formation  of  casein. 

That  the  milk-fat  is  produced  by  a  formation  of  fat  in  the  protoplasm, 
and  that  the  fat-globules  are  set  free  by  their  destruction,  is  a  generally 
admitted  opinion,  which,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that 
the  fat  is  in  part  taken  up  by  the  glands  from  the  blood  and  eliminated 
with  its  secretion.  That  the  fats  of  the  food  can  pass  into  the  milk  follows 
from  the  investigations  of  Winternitz,  as  he  has  been  able  to  detect  the 
passage  of  iodized  fats  in  the  milk.  Jantzen  has  shown  that  after  feeding 
iodized  casein,  the  milk-fat  of  goats  contained  a  little  iodine,  which  indicates 


» Cited  from  K6nig,  2, 235. 
'  See  Beck,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  25. 

■Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  und  pathol.  Chem.,  3.  Aufl.,  03. 
*  Hermann's  Handbuch,  6,  Tea  1,  380. 

■Basch,  Jahib.  f.  Kinderheilkunde,  1898;  Hildebrandtj  Hofmeister's  Beitrfige,  5; 
Lobisch,  ibid.,  8. 
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that  the  iodized  milk-fat  could  also  have  a  different  origin.  As  a  con- 
tamination of  the  casein  fed  \\ith  iodized  fat  was  not  excluded  in  these 
ex[}eritnfints,  they  do  not  seem  to  motlify  Ihe  proof  of  the  investigations  of 
WiNTKENiTZ  and  others  (Caspari,  Paraschtshuk ').  The  abundant  quan* 
titles  of  iodized  fat  which  were  eliminated  with  the  milk  in  these  cases  with- 
out doubt  depend,  at  least  ui  great  part^  upon  the  iodized  fat  of  the  food, 
hence  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  of  the  milk-fat  containing  iodine  was 
iHichanged  iodizeti  fat  of  the  food.  The  investigations  of  Spampajmi  and 
Daddi,  Paraschtschuk,  GmiiTiDSE  and  others  on  the  passage  of  foreign 
fats  into  the  milk  ako  indicate  the  passage  of  the  fat  of  the  food  into 
the  milk,  althougli  we  are  still  uncertain  on  this  point.  According  to 
SoxHLET  the  fat  of  the  food  does  not  pass  into  the  milk  directly,  but  is 
tlestroyed  in  place  of  the  body-fat,  which  then  becomes  available  and 
is,  as  it  were,  pushetl  into  the  milk.  Henriquks  and  Hansen  could  not 
detect  any  mention  able  quantity  of  linseed -oil  in  the  milk  after  feedmg 
with  this  uil;  the  milk-fat  was  not  normal,  but  had  a  higher  io<.line  equiva- 
lent and  a  higher  melting-point,  from  which  they  also  concluded  that  a 
transformation  of  the  foal-fat  m  tlie  glandular  cells  is  possible.  The 
ex|Xirimcnts  of  Ciogitidse-  with  soaps  also  speak  for  the  fact  that  the 
mammary  glands  have  the  property  of  forming  fats  by  synthesis  from  their 
components.  As  a  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates  in  the  animaJ 
organism  is  at  the  present  day  considered  as  positively  proved,  it  is  likewise 
possible  that  the  milk-glands  also  produce  fats  from  the  carbohydrates 
brought  to  them. by  t!ie  blood.  It  is  a  well-knoi^Ti  fact  that  an  animal 
gives  off  for  a  long  time,  daily,  considerably  more  fat  in  the  milk  than  it 
receives  as  food,  and  this  proves  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  fat  secreted  by 
the  milk  is  produced  from  proteins  or  carl^ohyd rates,  or  perhaps  from  both, 
Tlie  question  as  to  how  far  this  fat  is  protluced  directly  in  the  milk-glands, 
or  from  other  organs  and  tissues,  and  brought  to  the  gland  by  means  of 
the  blood,  cannot  be  decided. 

The  origin  of  milk-sugar  is  not  known.  JItIntz  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  very  widely  diffused  bodies  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom— vegetable  mucilage,  gums,  j^ectin  bodies — yiekl  galactose  as  a  pro- 
duct of  decomposition,  and  he  believes,  therefore,  that  milk-sugar  may 
be  formed  in  herbivora  by  a  sjnthesis  from  dextrose  and  galactose.  Tliis 
origin  of  milk-sugar  does  not  apply  to  camivora,  as  they  produce  milk- 
sugar  when  fed  on  food  consisting  entirely  of  lean  meat.    The  obeenr^ 


'  Winttmftz,  Z<?it»chr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  24;  Jantsen,  Hentmlhl.  f.  Fli3rBiol,,  15; 
Gaspari,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol,,  1^9,  Supplbd.  and  Zcitschr,  f,  Biologie,  44>; 
Pamechtschuk,  Chem.  C^ntralbL,  1903,  X. 

'Spanipani  and  Daddi,  Maly's  Jahirsber.,  26;  Henriques  and  Hansen,  ibid,,  29; 
Oogitidse,  Zeitficfer.  f.  Biologie,  45  and  46.  See  also  Basch.Kigebnisse  d.  Phyaiol,  2, 
Abt.  1. 
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tions  of  Bert  and  Thierfeldeb  ^  that  a  mother-substance  of  the  milk- 
sugar,  a  saccharogen,  occurs  in  the  glands  cannot  give  further  explanation  as 
to  the  formation  of  milk-sugar,'  as  the  nature  of  this  mother-substance  is  still 
unknown.  As  the  animal  body  has  undoubtedly  the  power  of  converting 
one  variety  of  sugar  into  another,  the  origin  of  the  milk-sugar  can  be 
sought  simply  in  the  dextrose  introduced  as  food  or  formed  in  the  body. 
Certmn  observations  indicate  such  an  ori^n,  among  others  those  of 
PoRCHER,2  ^rjjQ  found  that  dextrose  appeared  in  the  urine  after  delivery 
when  the  mammary  glands  of  the  goat  had  previously  been  extirpated. 
This  glycosuria  is  explained  simply  by  the  fact  that  the  lactose-forming 
action  of  the  gland  was  removed  at  the  time  of  delivery,  when  large  amounts 
of  dextrose  were  produced. 

The  passage  of  foreign  substances  into  the  milk  stands  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  chemical  processes  of  milk  secretion. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  milk  acquires  a  foreign  taste  from  the  food 
of  the  animal,  which  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  foreign  bodies  pass  into  the 
milk.  This  fact  becomes  of  special  importance  in  reference  to  such  injurious 
substances  as  may  be  introduced  into  the  organism  of  the  nursing  child  by 
means  of  the  milk. 

Among  these  substances  may  be  mentioned  opium  and  morphine,  whidh 
after  large  doses  pass  into  the  milk  and  act  on  the  child.  Alcohol  may  also 
pass  into  the  milk,  but  probably  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  have  any  direct 
action  on  the  nursing  child.^  Alcohol  is  claimed  to  have  been  detected  in 
the  milk  after  feeding  cows  with  brewer's  grains. 

Among  inorganic  bodies,  iodine,  arsenic,  bismuth, antimony,  zinc,  lead, 
mercury,  and  iron  have  l:)een  found  in  milk.  In  icterus  neither  bile-acids 
nor  bile-pigments  pass  into  the  milk. 

Under  diseased  conditions  no  constant  change  has  been  found  in  woman's 
milk.  In  isolated  cases  Schlossberger,  Joly  and  Filhol  ♦  have  observed 
indeed  a  markedly  abnormal  composition,  but  no  positive  conclusion  can  be 
derived  therefrom. 

The  changes  in  cow's  milk  in  disease  have  been  little  studied.  In  tuberculosis 
of  the  udder  Storch  ^  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  milk,  and  he  also  noted  that 
the  milk  became  more  and  more  diluted,  during  the  disease,  with  a  serous  liquid 
similar  to  blood-serum,  so  that  the  glands  finally,  instead  of  yielding  milk,  gave 
only  blood-scrum  or  a  serous  fluid.     Husson*  found  that  milk   from  murrain 


»  Miintz,  Compt.  rend.,  102;    Bert  and  Thierfelder,  foot-note  3,  p.  514. 

»Compt.  rend.,  138  and  141. 

'>See  Klingemann,  Virchow's  Arch.,  126,  and  Rosemann,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  78. 

*  Schlossberger,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  96;  Joly  and  Filhol,  cited  from 
V.  Gonip-Besanez,  Lchrb.,  4.  Aufl.,  438. 

•See  Bang,  Om  Tuberkulosc  i  Koons  Yver  og  om  tuberkulds  M&lk,  NoitJ.  med. 
Arkiv,  16,  and  also  Maly*s  Jahresber.,  14, 170;  Storch  Alaly's  Jahresber.,  14. 

•Compt.  rend.,  73. 
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COW8  contained  more  proteins  but  considerably  less  fat  and  (in  severe  cases)  less 
sugar  than  normal  milk. 

The  milk  may  be  blue  or  red  in  color,  due  to  the  development  of  micro- 
organisms. 

Th^  formation  of  concrements  in  the  exit-passages  of  the  cow's  udder  is  often 
observed.  These  consist  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate,  or  of  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate with  only  a  small  amount  of  oiganic  substances. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
URINE. 

Urine  is  the  most  important  excretion  of  the  animal  organism;  it  is  the 
means  of  eliminating  the  nitrogenous  metabolic  products,  also  the  water  and 
the  soluble  mineral  substances;  and  in  many  cases  it  furnishes  important 
data  relative  to  the  metabolism,  quantitatively  by  its  variation,  and  quali- 
tatively by  the  appearance  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  excretion.  Moreover  in 
many  cases  we  are  able  from  the  chemical  or  morphological  constituents 
which  the  urine  abstracts  from  the  kidneys,  ureter,  bladder,  and  urethra 
to  judge  of  the  condition  of  these  organs;  and  lastly,  urinary  analysis 
afifords  an  excellent  means  of  deciding  the  question  as  to  how  certain 
medicinal  agents  or  other  foreign  substances  introduced  into  the  organism 
are  absorbed  and  chemically  changed.  In  this  respect  especially  urinary 
analysis  has  furnished  very  important  particulars  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  chemical  processes  taking  place  within  the  organism,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  only  an  important  aid  in  diagnosis  to  the  physician,  but  it  is  also  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  toxicologist  and  the  physiological  chemist. 

In  studying  the  secretions  and  excretions  the  relationship  must  be  sought 
between  the  chemical  structure  of  the  secreting  organ  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  its  secreted  products.  Investigations  with  respect  to  the 
kidneys  and  the  urine  have  led  to  very  few  results  from  this  standpoint. 
Although  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  kidneys  has  been  carefully  studied, 
their  chemical  composition  has  not  been  the  subject  of  thorough  analytical 
research.  In  cases  in  which  a  chemical  investigation  of  the  kidneys  has 
been  undertaken,  it  has  been  in  general  only  of  the  organ  as  such,  and  not 
of  the  different  anatomical  parts.  An  enumeration  of  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  the  kidneys  known  at  the  present  time  can,  therefore,  have  only 
a  secondary  value. 

In  the  kidneys  we  find  proteins  of  different  kinds.  According  to 
Halliburton  the  kidneys  do  not  contain  any  albumin,  but  only  a  globulin 
and  a  niLcleojyroteid.  The  globulin  coagulates  at  about  52®  C.,  and  the 
nucleoproteid  contains  0.37  per  cent  phosphorus.  According  to  L.  Leiber- 
MANN  the  kidneys  contain  a  lecUhalbumin,  and  he  ascribes  to  this  body  a 
special  importance  in  the  secretion  of  acid  urines.    The  kidneys  also  contain, 
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according  to  Lonnberg,  a  mucin4ikt  sitbstari'Ce.    This  substance  yields  no 

reducing  body  on  boiling  with  acids  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  papilla,  and 
is,  according  to  Lonnberg,  a  nucleoalbumin  (nucleoproteid?).  The  cor^ 
tical  substance  is  richer  in  another  nucleoalbumin  (nucleoproteid)  unlike 
mucin*  It  has  not  been  decided  what  relationship  this  last  substance 
bears  to  Halliburton's  nucleoproteid.  The  nucleic  acid  obtained  by 
Mandel  and  Levene  from  beef  kidneys  yiekled  guanine,  adenine,  thy- 
mine, and  cytosine  on  cleavage.  According  to  Mornek^  chondroUirir 
mlphuric  acid  occurs  as  traces.  IMandel  and  Levene 2  have  also  obtained 
glucoihionic  acid  from  the  kidneys.  Fat  occurs  oidy  in  very  small  amounts 
in  the  cells  of  the  tortuous  urinar}^  passages.  Among  the  extractive  bodies 
of  the  kidneys  one  finds  purine  bases,  also  urea,  uric  acid  (traces)^  glycogen, 
leucine,  inontCf  UiuHne,  and  cystine  {in  ox-kidneys).  The  quantitative 
analyses  of  the  kidneys  thus  far  made  possess  little  interest.  Oidtmann  ' 
found  810.94  p.  m.  water,  179.16  p.  m.  organic  and  0»99  p.  m.  morganic 
substance  in  the  kidney  of  an  old  woman. 

The  fluid  rollcct<ed  under  pathologifal  conditions,  as  in  hydronephrosis^  b  thin 
with  a  variable  but  generally  low  specific  gravity*     Usually  it  b*  straw-yellow  or 
paler  in  color^  and  sfjmetinics  rolorlesa.      Most  frequently  it   is    clear,  or   only 
faintly  cloudy  from  while  ttlood'Cdrpy-scIes  and  cpithcliyin-cells;   in  a  few  cases 
it  is  so  rich  in   form-elemchts  itutt   ir  appears  like   pus.     Proteni  occurs  gener- 
ally in  small  amounts;   occiL^ionally  il  is  entirely  abi<(*nl,  hut  in  a  few  rare  eaaeii 
the  amownt  is  nearly  as  htrge  as  in  the  blncid-Herurn.     Urea  occurs  sometim€fti 
in  eonsiderablc  amounts  when  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidneys  is  only  in  part  j 
atrophied;  in  complete  atrophy  the  urea  may  be  entirely  absent* 

L    Physical  Properties  of  Urine, 

Consistency,  Transparency,  Odor,  and  Taste  of  Urine.  Under  physio-  j 
logical  eonditiotis  urine  is  a  thin  liquid  and  gives,  when  shaken  mth  air,  a^ 
froth  which  quickly  subsides.  Human  urine,  or  urine  from  camivora,  which 
is  habitually  acid,  appears  clear  and  transparent,  often  faintly  fluorescent, 
immediately  after  voiding.  Wlien  allowed  to  stand  for  a  little  while  humaix 
urine  show^  a  light  cloud  (nubcctda),  which  consists  of  the  so-called  "mucus," 
and  generally  also  contains  a  few  epithelium  cells,  mucus-eorpuseles,  and 
lurate-granules.  The  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  urates  renders  the 
urine  cloudy ^  and  a  clay^yellow,  yellov^^sh-brown,  rose-eolored,  or  often 
brick-red  precipitate  (scdimentum  kiterilium)  settles  on  cooUng,  because  of 
the  greater  insolubility  of  the  urates  at  the  ordinary^  temperature  than  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body.    This  cloudiness  disapfjears  on  gently  warm- 

*  Halliburton,  Jouni.  of  Physiol.,  13,  Suppl.,  and  18;  Liebermann,  Pfliiger's  Areh., 
50  and  oi]  LGnnlx^r^,  see  Maly'fe  Jahresl>er.,  20;  Mandel  and  Levene,  Zeitachr,  f, 
physioL  ChenL,  47;   Mdmer,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  PhysioL,  6. 

*Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  Ifi. 

•  Cited  from  v.  Gonjp-Besanea.  Lehrbuch,  4.  Aufl^^  732, 
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ing.  In  new-bom  infants  the  cloudiness  of  the  urine  during  the  first  4->5 
days  is  due  to  epithelium,  mucus-corpuscles,  uric  acid,  and  urates.  The 
urine  of  herbivora,  which  is  habitually  neutral  or  alkaline  in  reaction,  is 
very  cloudy  on  account  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  present. 
Human  urine  may  sometimes  be  alkaline  under  physiological  conditions. 
In  this  case  it  is  cloudy,  due  to  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  this  cloudiness 
does  not  disappear  on  warming,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  aedimen- 
tum  lateriiium.  Urine  has  a  salty  and  faintly  bitter  taste  produced  by 
sodium  chloride  and  urea.  The  odor  of  urine  is  peculiarly  aromatic;  the 
bodies  which  produce  this  odor  are  unknown. 

The  color  of  urine  is  normally  pale  yellow  when  the  specific  gravity  is 
1.020.  The  color  otherwise  depends  on  the  concentration  of  the  urine  and 
varies  from  pale  straw-yellow,  when  the  urine  contains  small  amounts  of 
solids,  to  a  dark  reddish  yellow  or  reddish  brown  in  stronger  concentration. 
As  a  rule  the  intensity  of  the  color  corresponds  to  the  concentration,  but 
under  pathological  conditions  exceptions  occur  such  as  is  found  in  diabetic 
urine,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  solids  and  has  a  high  specific 
gravity  and  a  pale-yellow  color. 

The  reaction  of  urine  depends  essentially  upon  the  composition  of  the 
food.  The  camivora,  as  a  rule,  void  an  acid,  the  herbivora,  a  neutral  or 
alkaline  urine.  If  a  carnivore  is  put  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  its  urine  may 
become  less  acid  or  neutral,  while  the  reverse  occurs  when  an  herbivore  is 
starved,  that  is,  when  it  lives  upon  its  own  flesh,  as  then  the  urine  voided  is 
acid. 

The  urine  of  a  healthy  man  on  a  mixed  diet  has  an  add  reaction,  and 
the  sum  of  the  acid  equivalents  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  basic  equiva- 
lents. This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  physiological  combustion  of 
neutral  substances  (proteins  and  others)  within  the  organism,  acids  are  pro- 
duced, chiefly  sulphuric  acid,  but  also  phosphoric  and  organic  acids,  such  as 
hippuric,  uric,  and  oxalic  acids,  aromatic  oxyacids,  and  others.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  acid  reaction  is  not  due  to  one  acid  alone.  The  ordinary 
view  that  the  acid  reaction  is  due  chiefly  to  dihydrogen  phosphates  is 
therefore  not  true.  Tlie  various  acids  take  part  in  the  acid  reaction  in 
proportion  to  their  dissociation,  since,  according  to  the  ion  theory,  the  acid 
reaction  of  a  mixture  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of  hydrogen  ions 
present. 

The  composition  of  the  food  is  not  the  only  influence  which  affects  the 
degree  of  acidity  of  human  urine.  For  example,  after  taking  food,  at  the 
beginning  of  digestion,  when  a  larger  amount  of  gastric  juice  containing 
hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted,  the  urine  may  be  neutral  or  even  alkaline.* 
The  statements  of  various  investigators  arc  rather  contradictory  in  regard 

*  Contradictory  statements  are  found  in  Linossier,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  27. 
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to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  acid- 
ity, %vhich  may  in  piirt  be  expUiined  by  the  varying  indi\iduaUty  and 
conditions  of  life  of  the  persons  investigated-  It  \ibs  not  infrequently  been 
observed  that  perfectly  healthy  persons  in  the  morning  void  a  neutral  or 
alkaline  urine  which  u  cloudy  from  earthy  phosphates.  The  effect  of 
muiicular  activity  on  the  acidity  of  unne  has  not  been  positively  determined. 
According  to  Hoffmann,  Ringstedt,  Oddi  and  Tarulli,  and  Vozarik 
muscular  work  ralseg  the  degree  of  acidity,  but  Aditcco  ^  claims  that 
decreases  it.     Abundant  perBpiration  reduces  the  acidity  (Hoff^unn). 

In  man  and  especially  in  camivora  it  seems  that  the  degree  of  acidity  of 
the  urine  cannot  be  increased  above  a  certain  point,  even  though  mineral 
i  acids  or  organic  acids  which  are  burnt  up  with  difficulty  are  ingested  in  largp 
I  quantities.  When  the  supply  of  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  stored  up 
in  tlie  organism  for  this  purpose  is  not  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  excess 
of  acid,  then  ammonia  is  spUt  off  from  the  proteins  or  their  decomposition 
products,  and  this  excess  of  acid  combines  therewith,  forming  ammonium 
salts,  which  pass  into  the  urine.  In  herbi\'ora  such  a  combination  of  tb&j 
excess  of  acid  with  ammonia  doe^s  not  seem  to  tak^  place,  or  not  to  the 
extent,  and  therefore  herbivora  soon  die  when  acids  are  given.  This 
true  at  least  for  rabbits,  while  accorciing  to  Baer^  this  power  of  inere 
the  elimination  of  ammonia  exists  also  in  the  goat,  monkey,  and  pig,  henw 
no  definite  difference  in  this  regard  exists  between  herbivora  and  camivora. 
Nevertheless  the  degree  of  acidity  of  human  urine  may  be  easily  diminisht'd 
so  that  ths  rea^^tion  becomes  neutral  or  alkaline.  This  occurs  after  the 
taking  of  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  or  of  such  alkali  salts  of  vegetable 
acids-— tartaric  arid,  citric  acid,  and  malic  acid— as  are  easily  burnt  into 
carbonates  in  the  organism.  Under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  the 
absorption  of  alkahne  transudates,  or  the  alkaline  fermentation  within  thii 
bladder;  tlie  urine  may  become  alkaline. 

A  urine  with  an  alkaline  reaction  caused  by  fixed  alkalies  has  a  very 
different  diagnostic  value  from  one  whose  alkaline  reaction  is  cauaed  by 
the  presence  of  ammonium  carlionate.     In  the  latter  case  we  have  to  de\ 
with  a  decomposition  of  the  urea  of  the  urine  by  the  action  of  micro-oi^an-' 
ism^. 

If  one  wishes  to  determine  whether  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  urine  is 
due  to  ammonia  or  to  fixed  alkalies,  a  piece  of  md  litmus  paper  is  dipi:ked  into 
the  urine  and  allowed  to  drv^  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  a  gentle  heat.  If  the 
alkaline  reaction  is  due  to  ammonia,  the  paper  liecomes  red  again;  but  if 
it  is  caused  by  fixed  alkalies,  it  remmns  blue. 

*  Hoffmann,  see  Maly's  Jahresber,,  14;  Ringstedt,  ibut.,  20;  Oddi  and  Tanilli, 
ibid.,  2i;  Aducco,  Urid,,  17;   Vozarik,  Pflfiger's  Arch.,  111. 

*  See  WiiUerberg*  Zeitschr,  T  phydol  Chem,,  25.  and  T.  Baer,  Aivh.  f.  exp.  Path.  a. 
Phflrm,  H. 
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Deteitnination  of  the  Acidity.  As  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
present  as  dihydrogen  salt,  as  above  stated,  cannot  be  used  as  a  measure 
of  the  acidity,  all  the  older  methods  suggested  for  the  estimation  of  this 
portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  are  not  suited  for  acidity  determinations. 
We  now  determine  the  acidity  simply  by  acidimetric  methods,  titrating 
with  N/10  caustic  alkali,  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator  (Naegeli, 
HoBER,  Folin).  On  account  of  the  color  of  the  urine  and  the  presence  of 
ammonium  salts  and  alkaline  earths,  this  method  cannot  yield  entirely 
exact  results.  The  greatest  error  depends  upon  the  alkaline  earths,  which, 
on  titration  with  caustic  alkali,  precipitate  as  earthy  phosphates  in  variable 
amounts  and  of  variable  composition.  This  error  can  be  prevented,  ac- 
cording to  Folin,  by  the  addition  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate,  which 
precipitates  the  lime,  and  in  this  way  the  disturbing  action  of  the  ammo- 
nium salts  is  also  inhibited.  Perfectly  acccurate  results  are  not  obtained 
by  this  method,  but  it  is  the  best  of  those  which  have  been  suggested. 

It  is  performed  as  follows:  25  c.c.  of  urine  are  placed  in  an  Erlenmeyer 
flask  (about  200  c.c.  capacity),  treated  with  1-2  drops  pf  J  percent  phen- 
olphthalein solution,  and  shaken  with  15-20  grams  of  powdered  potassium 
oxalate  and  immediately  titrated  with  N/10  caustic  soda  with  constant 
shaking  until  a  pronounced  pale-rose  color  appears.  VozXrik  *  titrates  the 
diluted  urine  without  the  addition  of  oxalate  and  uses  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator. 

The  acidity,  as  determined  by  titration,  varies  considerably  under 
physiological  conditions,  but  calculated  as  hydrochloric  acid  it  amounts 
to  about  1.5-2.3  grams  in  man  in  the  24  hours. 

By  titration  we  learn  the  amount  of  hydrogen  present  which  can  be 
substituted  by  a  metal,  i.e.,  the  acidity  in  the  ordinary  older  sense,  but  not' 
the  true  acidity,  the  ion  acidity,  which  is  given  by  the  concentration  of  the 
hydrogen  ions  of  the  urine.  For  similar  reasons,  as  indicated  previously  in 
treating  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood-serum  (page  191),  the  ion  acidity 
cannot  be  determined  by  titration,  while  it  can  be  determined  according 
to  the  principle  of  the  electrometric  gas-chain  method  as  there  given.  Such 
estimatioas  have  been  made  by  v.  Rhorer  and  by  Hober.^  For  normal 
urine  V.  Rhorer  found  as  a  minimum  4x10"^,  as  a  maximum  76x10"^, 
and  as  an  average  30x10"^.  Hober  found  4.7X10"^,  100  X-^,  and 
49X10'^,  respectively.  On  an  average  the  urine  contains  therefore  30-50 
grams  of  hydrogen  ions  in  10  million  liters,  and  as  in  the  same  quantity 
of  purest  water  there  is  contained  in  round  numbers  1  gram  of  hydrogen 
ions,  the  urine  contains,  therefore,  30-50  times  as  many  hydrogen  ions  as 

>  Nacgcli,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30;  Hober,  Hofmeister's  BeitrSge,  3;  Folin, 
Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  9;   Vozarik,  1.  c. 

» V.  Rhorer,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  86;   Hdber,  1.  c. 
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the  watrer.  From  Hober's  investigations  it  also  follows  that  no  direct 
relationsliip  exists  between  the  titration  acidity  and  the  ion  acidity,  and 
that  the  extent  of  these  two  acidities  may  be  independent  of  each  other. 

The  osmotic  pressure  of  the  urine  varies  considerably  even  under 
physiolo^cal  conditions.  The  limits  for  the  free/ing-poiiit  depression  has 
been  found  by  a  number  of  inve.sti^aton^  to  lie  J  =  0.87°-  2.71°  C  .\fter 
partaking  of  coni^iderable  water  it  may  be  marivcdly  lower,  and  on  diminished 
supply  of  water  it  may  be  considerably  higher. 

According  to  BrcARSitY  a  certain  relationship  exists  between  the  freezing- 

point  depression   and   the  specific  gravity^   namely,  — -  =constant=75*    This 

equatiorip  where  ,v  represents  the  specific  gravity,  hsLs  no  general  appllciition.  and 
ac(*ording  to  Steyhei{  '  is  only  ai>proximtitc  fcjr  norma!  urines.  The  validity 
of  the  relatiojiship  found  by  Bugarsky  between  the  elcftneal  conductivity 
and  the  ash  content  of  the  urine,  seems  also  to  recjuire  further  proof. 

The  Specific  gravity  of  urine,  whieli  is  dependent  upon  the  relations^hip 
existing  between  the  quantity  of  water  secreted  and  the  solid  urinarj^  con- 
stituents, especially  the  urea  and  sodium  chloride,  may  vary^  coasideral>Iy, 
but  is  generally  1.017-1  020.  Aft^r  drinking  large  quantities  of  water  it 
may  fall  to  1.002,  while  after  profuse  i>erspiration  or  after  drinking  very 
little  water  it  may  rise  to  1,035-1.040.  In  new-born  infanta  the  specific 
gravity  is  low,  LOOT  LOOo.  The  determination  of  the  6|iecific  gravity  is 
an  important  means  of  learning  the  average  amount  of  solids  eliminated 
from  the  organism  in  the  urine,  and  t>n  this  account  the  determination 
becomes  of  true  value  only  when  at  the  same  time^  the  quantity  of  urine 
voided  in  a  given  time  is  deternained.  The  different  portions  of  urine 
voided  in  t!ie  course  of  the  twenty-fonr  hours  are  collected,  mixed  together, 
the  total  quantity  measured,  and  then  the  specific  gravity  taken. 

The  determination  of  t!i€  specific  gravity  is  most  accurately  oljtained  with 
the  pycnometer.  For  ordinarv'  cases  the  specific  gra\ity  ma}^  l>e  deter- 
mined with  sufficient  accuracy  by  mean.s  of  areometers.  The  areometers 
found  in  the  traile,  or  tinncmeter^,  are  graduated  from  liJOO  to  L04<»:  for 
exact  observations  it  is  l>ctter  to  use  two  urinometers,  one  graduated  from 
1,(KM*  U}  1.020,  and  the  other  from  1.020  to  1.040. 

To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  urine,  if  nccessars'^  filter  the  urine, 
or  if  it  contains  a  urate  sedin^ent,  fii*st  dissolve  it  bv  gentle  heat,  then  pour 
the  clear  urine  into  a  dry  cylinder,  avoiding  the  formation  of  froth.  Air- 
bubbles  or  froth,  when  present,  must  l>e  removed  with  a  gku^s  ro^l  or  filter- 
paper.  The  cylinder  which  should  be  about  four-fifths  fu!b  must  be  wide 
enough  to  allow  the  urinomet-er  to  swim  freely  in  the  liquid  without  touch- 
ing the  sides.  The  cylinder  and  urinometer  should  both  l>e  dr\'  or  previously 
washed  with  the  urine.     On  reading,  the  eye  is  brought  on  a  level  with  the 


'  Sec  Straus.^,  Zeitsehr  f  klin,  Med,,  47, 

*Bng»rsky,  Mijger*s  Arch.,  68;  Steyrer,  Hofmeister'a  Beiirage»  2. 
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lower  meniscus — which  occurs  when  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  the  lower 
limb  of  the  meniscus  coincide;  the  reading  is  then  made  from  the  point 
where  this  curved  line  coincides  with  the  scale  of  the  urinometer.  If  the 
eye  is  not  in  the  same  horiv.ontal  plane  with  the  convex  line  of  the 
meniscus,  but  is  too  high  or  too  low,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  assumes  the 
shape  of  an  ellipse,  and  the  reading  in  this  position  is  incorrect.  Before 
reading,  press  the  urinometer  gently  down  into  the  liquid  and  then  allow 
it  to  rise,  and  wait  until  it  is  at  rest. 

Each  urinometer  is  graduated  for  a  certain  temperature,  which,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  better  ones,  is  marked  on  the  instrument.  If  the  urine 
is  not  at  the  proper  temperature,  the  following  corrections  must  be  made: 
For  every  three  degrees  above  the  normal  temperature  one  unit  of  the  last 
order  is  added  to  the  reading,  and  for  every  three  degrees  below  the  nor- 
mal temperature  one  unit  (as  above)  is  subtracted  from  the  specific  gravity 
observed.  For  example,  when  a  urinometer  graduated  for  15°  C.  shows 
a  specific  gravitv  of  1.017  at  24°  C,  then  the  specific  gravity  at  15"  C.= 
1.0174-0.003=1.020. 

When  great  exactitude  is  required,  as,  for  instance,  a  determination  to 
the  fourth  decimal  point,  we  make  use  of  a  urinometer  constructed  by 
LoHNSTEiN.^  JoLLEs  ^  has  also  devised  a  small  urinometer  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  gravity  of  small  amounts  of  urine,  20-25  c.c.  The 
specific  gravity  may  also  be  determined  by  the  Westphal  hydrostatic 
balance. 

II.  Organic  Physiological  Constituents  of  Urine. 

+  NTT 

Urea,  Ur,  CON2H4=CO<^fz2^  h^s  been  synthetically  prepared  in  sev- 
eral ways,  especially,  as  Wohlkr  showed  in  1828,  by  the  metameric  trans- 
formation of  ammonium  isocyanate:  C0.N.NH4^O0(NH2)2.  It  is  also 
produced  by  the  decomposition  or  oxidation  of  certain  bodies  found  in  the 
animal  organism,  such  as  purine  bodies,  creatine,  agrinine,  other  amino- ' 
acids,  and  polypeptides. 

Urea  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  urine  of  camivora  and  man,  but  in 
smaller  quantities  in  that  of  herbivora.  The  quantity  in  human  urine  is 
ordinarily  20-30  p.  m.  It  has  also  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
urine  of  amphibians,  fishes,  and  certain  birds.  Urea  occurs  in  the  perspira- 
tion in  small  quantities,  and  as  traces  in  the  blood  and  in  most  of  the  animal 
fluids.  It  also  occurs  in  rather  large  quantities  in  the  blood,  liver,  muscle,^ 
and  bile  *  of  sharks.  Urea  is  also  found  in  certain  tissues  and  organs  of 
mammals,  especially  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  although  only  in  small  amounts. 
Under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  obstructed  excretion,  urea  may  appear 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues. 


'  Pfluger'a  Arch  ,  59;  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1895, 1,  and  1896, 2. 

'Wicn.  med.  Presse,  1897,  No.  8. 

'  V.  Schroedcr,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  14. 

*  Hammarsten,  ibid.,  24. 
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The  quantity  of  urea  which  is  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  on  a  mixed 
diet  is  in  a  ^^rown  man  about  30  f^rams,  in  women  somewhat  less.  While 
children  void  less,  the  excretion  relative  to  their  body  weight  is  greater  than 
in  grown  persons.  The  physiological  significance  of  ur^ea  lies  in  the  fact 
that  this  body  forms  in  man  and  carnivora,  from  a  quantitative  standpoint, 
the  most  important  nitrogenous  cnd-|)roduct  of  the  metabolism  of  protein 
bodies.  On  this  account  the  elimination  of  urea  varies  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  catabolism  of  the  protein,  and  above  all  with  the  quantity  of 
absorbable  proteins  in  the  food  ingested*  The  elimination  of  urea  is  great- 
est after  an  exclusive  meat  diet,  and  lowest,  indeed  less  than  during  starva- 
tion, after  the  consumption   of  non-nitrogenous  substances,  since  these 

b  diminish  the  metabolism  of  the  proteins  of  the  l>ody. 

If  the  consumptian  of  the  proteins  of  the  body  is  increased,  then  the 

'elimination  of  nitrogen  is  correspondingly  increased.  This  is  found  to  be 
the  case  in  fevers,  after  poisoning  ^vith  arsenic,  antimony,  phosphorus,  and 
other  protoplasmic  poisons,  and  when  there  is  a  diminished  supply  of 
oxygen ^as  in  severe  and  continuous  dyspnoea,  poisoning  with  carbon 
monoxide,  liemorrhage,  etc.  In  these  cases  it  used  to  be  considered  that 
the  rise  in  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  was  due  to  an  increased  elimination  of 
urea,  because  no  exact  difference  was  made  between  the  quantity  of  urea 
and  of  total  nitrogen  in  the  urine.  Recent  researches  have  conclusively 
demonstrated  the  untrustwortliiness  of  these  observations.  Since  PFLijOER 
and  BoHLANB  have  show^n  that  16  f>er  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  urine 
exists  under  physiological  conditioas  in  other  compounds,  not  urea,  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  relationship  of  the  difTerent  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents of  the  urine  to  each  other,  and  it  has  l>een  found,  under  patho- 
logical conditions,  that  this  relationshifi  may  var\'  coasiderably,  especiallv 
in  regard  to  the  urea.  We  have  numerous  determinations  by  different 
investigators^  such  as  Bohland,  E.  Sohultze,  Camkker,  Ydges.  Morner 
and  Sjoqvtst,  Gumlich.  BodtkerJ  and  othera,  on  the  relationship  of  the 
different  nitrogenous  constituents  to  each  other  in  the  normal  urine  of 
adults.  Sjoqvist  has  made  similar  determinations  on  new-bom  babes 
from  1  to  7  days  old.  From  all  these.  analy.ses  we  obtain  the  following 
figures  (A  for  adults  and  B  for  new-bom  babes).  Of  the  total  nitrogen 
there  exists: 


»  Pfluger  and  Bohland,  Pfliigt^r^a  Arch.,  38  and  13;  Bohland,  ibid.,  43;  SchultK, 
ibid.,  45;  Camercr,  Zeitschr  f,  Bioloj^ie,  24,  27,  and  28;  Vogea,  Ueberdie  Mi^bung 
der  stickstoffhaltigi?n  Bestandtheile  im  Ham,  etc.  (Inaug^-OW  Berlin,  1892)  cited 
from  Maly*s  Jahrc.Mber.,  22;  K.  MOrnor  and  Sjdqvist,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  1 
See  slsoSjOqvist ,  Nord,  med  Arkiv,  1892,  No.  36,  and  1894,  No.  10;  Guralich,  Zeitjchr 
f .  physiol  Chem. ,  17 ;  Bcdtker,  see  Maly'a  Jahresber. ,  2C, 
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A.  B. 

Per  Cent.         Per  Cent. 

Urea 84-91  73-76 

Ammonia 2-5  7.8-9.6 

Uric  acid 1-3  3.0-8.6 

Remaining  nitrogenous  substances  (extractives). .  .  .     7-1 2  7 . 3-1 4 . 7 

The  variable  relationship  between  uric  acid,  ammonia,  and  urea  nitrogpn 
in  children  and  adults  is  remarkable,  since  the  urine  of  children  is  consider- 
ably richer  in  uric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  considerably  poorer  in  urea,  than 
the  urine  of  adults.  The  absolute  quantity  of  urea  nitrogen  in  adults 
amounts  to  about  10-16  grams  per  day.  In  disease  the  proportion  of  the 
nitrogenous  Riih^t|t5^pp/>fl  m^y  be  markedly  changed,  and  a  decrease  in  the 


qu^titv  of  urea  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ammonia  have  been 
observed  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver.  'Tfeis  will  be  considered  in  detail  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  liver.  It  is  natural  that  there 
should  be  a  diminished  formation  of  urea  after  a  decrease  in  the  ingestion 
of  proteins  or  in  a  lowered  catabolism.  In  diseases  of  the  kidneys  which 
disturb  or  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  urinary 
passages,  the  elimination  of  urea  is  considerably  diminished. 

Recently  by  means  of  Pfaundler's  ^  method,  by  precipitating  the  urine 
with  phosphotungstic  acid  and  closely  studying  the  precipitate  as  well  as 
the  filtrate,  it  has  been  possible  to  learn  further  about  the  division  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  urine.  We  determine  a,  the  total  nitrogen;  6,  the  nitrogen 
of  the  phosphotungstate  precipitate;  and  c,  the  nitrogen  in  th^  filtrftf^  fmm 
the  phosphotunpptate  precipitate.  This  last  contains  the  urea,  hippuric 
acid,  and_otherJjodifiaJBdiQafi.nJtrogen  is  ordinarny"desiipiated  as  monamino- 
acid  nitrogen.  The  urea  nitrogen  is  especially  determined.  The  bodies 
precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid  are  not  all  known ;  but  uric  acid  and 
purine  bases,  ammonia,  creatinine,  pigments,  diamino-acids,  diamines  and 
ptomaines  (if  they  occur),  sulphocyanides,  carbamic  acid,  urine  mucoid, 
and  proteid  belong  to  this  group.  Of  these  bodies,  ammonia,  uric  acid, 
creatinine  and  purine  bases  are  specially  deterfiuned. 

The  urea  nitrogen  is  always  the  greatest  part  of  the  total  nitrogen,  but 
otherwise  the  division  of  the  nitrogen  undergoes  considerable  variation. 
According  to  v.  Jacksch^  normal  human  urine  contains  from  1.5  to  3 
per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  as  amino-acid  nitrogen  and  5.16  to  8.5  per 
cent  as  ammonia  and  purine  bodies.  Other  experimenters  have  obtained 
different  results,  and  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  not  sufficient.  Verj' 
great  variations  seem  to  occur  not  only  in  the  healthy  individual,  but  also 
and  to  a  greater  degree  in  diseased  conditions.^ 

"  Pfaundler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  50. 

•See  Satta,  Hofmeister's  Beitr^,  6,  which  also  gives  the  literature,  and  Erben, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Heilkunde,  26. 
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Formation  of  Urea  in  the  Organism.  The  experiinents  to  prcxiuce  urea 
direct^  from  proteins  by  oxidation  have  led  to  the  formation  of  some  guan- 
*idine,  but  urea  ht\s  not  been  obtained  positively.  On  the  hydrolysis  of 
proteins  arginine  has  l)een  found  among  other  products,  and  as  it  is  also 
produced  in  tn^ptic  digestion,  it  Is  possible  that  a  small  portion  of  the  urea 
is  produtted  in  this  manner,  varj'ing  acconiing  to  the  Iclnd" of  protein 
(Dkkchskl,  Kossel^  see  Chapter  11),  Drechsel  t-laims  that  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  urea  can  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

The  possibility  of  a  formation  of  urea  from  arginine  has  gained  in  in* 
terest  since  KossELand  Daktx  ha\^e  dlsfovered  the  presence  of  an  enj5>'me, 
arginase,  in  the  liver  and  other  organs,  wliich  has  the  power  of  splitting 
arginine  with  the  formation  of  urc*a.  Tuomfson^  has  recently  given  a  direct 
proof  for  the  formation  of  urea  from  arginine.  The  intipduction  of  arginine 
into  the  body  of  a  dog  either  per  os  or  subeutaneously  has  in  his  experi- 
nients  led  to  an  elimination  of  urea^  Wliile  outside  *>f  the  body  only  one- 
half  nfT:tie  niti*ogen  of  argmnie  is  split  off  as  urea  and  the  other  half  as 
omitliine/in  the  above  experiments  the  mcrease  jn  urea  in  several  instances 
correspt^nded  to  the  greater  part  if  not  the  wholej>r"lhe  nitrogen  of  the 
argiriiit^e  introduced.  In  these  cases,  withnnt  mentioning  that  the  arginine 
(\j\  jjgpenied  to  raise  the  nitrogen  catabolism,  probafjly  also  urea  was  formed 
■  "  from  the  ornithine.  This  can  V^e  explained  by  a  deamidalToiT  of  the  orni- 
thine and  fonuation  of  urea  from  the  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide  split  off. 

By  the  action  of  alkalies,  as  above  mentioned  (Chapter  XI),  urea  may 
.  be  formed  from  creatine :  still  such  an  origin  of  urea  in  the  animal  body 
bas  not  thus  far  been  proved. 

The  amino-a^ids  are  considered  as  special  mother-sul>stances  of  urea, 
By  the  researches  of  Schultzen  and  Nencki  and  Sai7kowski  with  leucine 
and  glycocoll,  those  of  Stoltk  with  several  amino-acids,  and  those  of  v. 
KmKRiEM  with  asparagine.  it  has  l^een  shown  that  the  amino-acids  are  in 
part  converted  into  urea  in  the  animal  organism.  The  investigations  by 
Sai^vskin  with  the  three  a  mi  n  o-iicids .  jjyj^ocol  1^  leu  e  i  ne ,  and  asparticacid, 
have  unmistakably  shown  that  the  sur\i%ing  dog-liver,  supplied  w^th  arterial 
blood » has  the  pro|>erty  of  transforming  tlie  above  amino-acids  into  urea 
or  a  closely  allietl  suljstaoce.  The  researches  of  Loewi  witbtKe^urea- 
forming  *' enzyme  of  the  liver,  discovered  l>y  Richet,  and  glycocoll  or 
leucine,  as  also  the  researches  of  AscuLr,^  have  led  to  similar  results,  but 
it  must  be  remarked  that  we  have  no  proof  a.s  to  the  identity  of  the  newly 

'  Ko««el  and  Da  kin.  Zeitschr  f,  physioI  Chera.,  41;  Thompson,  Jmim.  of  Physiol, 
32  and  3*3 

'Schultzc?n  and  Nencki,  Zoitsrhr.  f  Bmlm^ie,  H;  v.  Knipriem,  ibid,  10;  Snlkowski, 
Zeitschr  T  pbysiol.  Chem,,  4;  Salaskiii,  ihvl.,  2o;  Loewi,  ibid,,  25;  Stolt<>,  Hofmeistcr's 
BeitrlLge,  5:  Richet,  Compt,  rend*  118,  and  Compt.  rend.  See.  bbl  ,  49;  Aacoli, 
Pfluger's  Arch  ,  7% 
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formed  substance  with  urea.  Nothing  can  be  stated  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  formation  of  amino-acids  in  the  physiological  destruction  of  proteins  in 
the  animal  body,  with  the  exception  of  those  formed  in  the  intestinal  diges- 
tion. The  possibility  of  such  a  formation  of  urea  is  beyond  dispute.  As 
shown  by  Abderhalden  *  with  Teruughi  and  Babkin,  the  polypeptides, 
like  the  amino-acids,  can  also  be  converted  into  urea  in  the  animafBody. 

Nothing  positive  can  be  said  in  regard  to  the  nianner  m  which  this 
formation  of  urea  occurs;  but  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  partly  a  formation 
from  ammonia  and  partly  from  carbamic  acid. 

The  possibility  of  a  formation  of  urea  from  ammonia  has  been  positively 
show^n.  Thus  the  researches  of  v.  Knieriem,  Salkowski,  Feder,  I.  Munk, 
CJoRANDA,  ScHMiEDEBERO  and  Fr.  Walter,  Hallervorden,  and  POHL 
and  MtJNZER,2  on  the  behavior  of  anunonium  salts  in  the  animal  body  and 
the  elimination  of  the  ammonia  under  various  conditions,  have  shown 
that  not  only  ammonium  carbonate,  but  also  those  ammonium  salts  which 
are  burnt  into  carbonate  in  the  organism,  are  transformed  into  urea  by 
camivora  as  well  as  herbivora.  v.  Schroeder,^  by  irrigating  the  surviving 
dog's  liver  with  blood  treated  with  ammonium  carbonate  or  ammonium 
formate,  has  shown  that  the  formation^f  urea  takes  place,  at  least  in  part^ 
injthis  organ.  Nencki,  Pawlow,  Zaleski  and  Salaskin  *  have  also  found 
that  in  dogs  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  from  the  hepatic  vein,  and)l.tk(By  claim  that 
the  Uxer  retainshLgrsaLpacLthe  ammonia  thus  supplied.  The  formation 
of  urea  from  ammonia  in  the  liver  is  a  positively  proved  fact,  and  the  urea 
formation  from  ammonium  carbonate  is  to  be  considered  as  a  synthesis 
^-ith  the  elimination  of  water. 

The  assumption  of  a  splitting  off  of  ammonia  from  amino-acids  is  not 
difficult  of  conception,  as  now,  especially  from  the  investigations  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  VIII,  we  know  wdth  positiveness  that  deamidation  of 
amino-acids  does  take  place  in  the  animal  body.  The  ammonia  split  off 
finds  in  the  blood  and  tissues  the  carbon  dioxide  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  carbonate,  and  to  all  appearances  the  conditions  are  also  suitable  for 
the  formation  of  carbamate. 

Important  observations  have  been  made  which  give  support  to  the  views 
of  Schultzen  and  Nenci^i,^  namely,  that  the  amino-acids  are  transformed 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  47. 

'  V.  Knieriem,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  10;  Feder,  ibid.,  13;  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f . 
Biologic,  1;  Munk,  ibid.,  2;  Coranda,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  12;  Schmiede- 
berg  and  Walter,  ibid.,  7;  Hallervorden,  ibid.,  10;  Pohl  and  Miinzcr,  Arch.  f.  exp. 
Path.  u.  Pharm.,  43. 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  15.    See  also  Salomon,  Virchow's  Arch.,  97. 

*  Arch,  des  sciences  biol.  do  St.  P^tersbourg,  4;  see  also  Chapter  \7,  p.  241. 
•Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  8. 
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ioto  ^urea  mth  carbamic  acid  as  an  intermediate  step*     Dbechsel  has 

shown  that  the  amino-acids  yield  carbainic  at'id  by  oxidation  in  alkaline 
fluid  outride  of  the  organism,  and  he  obtained  urea  from  unmiomum  car- 
bamate by  passing  an  alternating  electric  eurretit  through  its  solution, 
i.e*,  by  alternate  oxidation  and  reduction.  Drechsel  has  also  been 
able  to  detect  small  quantities  of  carbamates  in  blQo<l,  and  later  in  eon- 
junction  with  Abel  he  detected  carbamic  acid  in  alkaline  horse's  urine. 
Drechsel  therefore  accepts  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium  car- 
bamate, and  according  to  him  the  alternating  oxidation  and  reduction  take 
place  in  the  following  way: 

H4N.O.CO.NH2  +  0  =  HaN.O,CO.NH2  +  H20       ,    .    : 

Ammonium  c&rbamAto  f     .  lA' 

H3N.O.CO.NH2  +  H2=H2N.CO.NH2+H20.        \ 

Urea  ^ 


Abel  and  MurauEAB  ^  have  later  observed  an  abundant  elimination  of 
carbamic  acid  in  human  and  dog*s  urine  after  the  administration  of  large 
quantities  of  milk  of  lime,  and  the  probability  of  the  regular  ap|)earance  of 
this  acid  in  normal  acid-reacting  Iniman  and  dog's  urine  has  been  demon- 
strated by  M,  Nencki  and  Hahn.^  These  luust-raentioned  investigators 
have  also  given  ven*  important  support  to  the  theory-  of  the  fojiEation  of  j 
urBa--from  ammonium  carbamate  by  ol>servations  on  dogs  with  Eck's 
fistula.  In  this  case  the  portal'veTn  is  directly  connected  with  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  communication  is  thus  established  between  the  two,  so  that 
the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  flows  directly  into  the  vena  ca\'a,  without 
^^Pl^ssing  through  the  liver.  Nenckt  and  Hahn  observed  viojent  symptonis 
£V^f  poisoning  in  dogs  fed  on  meat  and  operated  upon  by  PawluW  andi 
Massen,  and  these  symptoms  were  quite  identical  with  those  obtained  on 
introducing  carbamate  into  the  blood .^  These  symptoms  also  appear 
after  the  introduction  of  carbamate  into  the  stomach,  while  the  introduc- 
tion of  carbamate  into  the  stomach  of  a  normal  dog  had  no  action.  As 
these  observers  also  found  that  the  urine  of  the  dog  on  which  the  oijeratioii 
Iwas  made  was  richer  in  carbamate  tlian  that  of  tlie  normal  dog,  they  con- 
cluded that  the  symptoms  were  due  to  the  non-transformation  of  the 
ammonium  carbamate  into  urea  in  the  liver,  and  they  consider  the  ammo- 


*  Drechsel,  Ber  d.  sflchs.  Gesellaeh.  d.  Wia^nach.,  1875.  Set*  also  Joum.  f.  prakt. 
Chem,  (N.  F),  12,  16,  and  22;  Abc-h  Arch,  f  (Anat.  u. )  PhysioL,  1891;  Abel  and 
Muirhcad,  Arch  f,  exp  Path.  u.  Pharm  ,31. 

*  Hahri  Masseri,  Nencki  t*t  PawIo\v,  Iji  fist  ale  d'  Eck  de  la  veiue  cave  infdrieure  et 
de  la  veine  porte.  etc      Arch,  dee  sciences  biol.  de  St,  P^tersboure:,  1,  No    I,  1892, 

"  Rothbcrger  and  Winterberg,  Zeit^whr  f.  exp.  Path.  ii.Therap.,  I,  have  found  that 
be  phenomena  of  meat  poisoning  and  the  carbaniie-aeid  mtoxication  are  not  identical. 
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imim  carbamate  as  the  substance  from  which  the  urea  is  derived  in  the 
mammalian  liver. 

The  view  as  to  the  formation  of  urea  froiTri^Amn^|>pj^m  ffnrhamfttr  does 
not  contradict  the  above  statement  as  to  the  transformation  of  the  carbonate 
into  urea>  since  we  can  imagine  that  the  carbonate  is  first  converted  into 
carbamate  with  the  expulsion  of  a  molecule  oT'wateir,  and  that  this  then  is 
transformed  into  urea  with  the  expulsion  of  a  second  molecule  of  water. 

F.  HoFMEiSTERT^as  found  in  the  oxidation  of  different  members  of  the 
fat  series,  as  well  as  in  amino-acids  and  proteins,  that  urea  was  formed 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  and  he  therefore  suggests  the  possibility  that 
urea  may  be  formed  by  an  oxidation-synthesis.  According  to  him,  in  the 
oxidation  of  nitrogenous  substances  a  radical  CONH2,  containing  the 
amide  group,  unites  at  the  moment  of  formation  with  the  radical  NH2 
remaining  on  the  oxidation  of  ammonia,  forming  urea. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  theories  as  to  the  formation  of  urea,  there 
are  others  which  will  not  be  given,  because  the  only  theory  which  has  thus 
far  been  positively  demonstrated  is  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium 
compounds  and  amino-acids  in  the  liver. 

The  Uver  is  the  only  organ  in  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  a  formation 
of  urea  has  been  directly  detected '?  and  the  question  arises,  what  importance 
has  this  urea  formation  which  takes  place  in  the  liver?  Is  the  urea  wholly 
or  chiefly  formed  in  the  liver? 

If  the  liver  is  the  only  organ  capable  of  forming  urea,  it  is  to  be  expected, 
on  the  extirpation  or  atrophy  of  that  organ,  that  a  reduced  or,  in  short  experi- 
ments, atleast  a  strongly  diminished  elimination  of  urea  should  occur.  As 
at  least  a  part  of  the  urea  is  7ormed~  m~~lhe  liver  from  ammonium  com- 
pounds, a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  elimination  of  ammonia  is  to  be 
expected. 

The  extirpation  and  atrophy  experiments  made  on  animals  by  different, 
methods  by  Nencki  and  Hahn,  Slosse,  Lieblein,  Nencki  and  Pawlow 
Salaskin  and  Zaleski^  have  shown  that  sometimes  a  rather_ marked  in- 
creflfifiof^  ammonia  and  a  diminished  elimination  of  urea  takes  place  after 
the  operation,  but  also  that  there  are  cases  in  which,  irrespective  of  the 
pronounced  atrophy,  an  abundant  formation  of  urea  occurs,  and  no  appre- 

» Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  37. 

'  In  regard  to  the  investigations  of  Prevost  and  Dumas,  Meissner,  Voit,  Gr^hant. 
Gscheidlen  and  Salkowski,  and  others,  on  the  role  of  the  kidneys  in  the  formation  of 
urea,  see  v.  Schroeder,  Arch,  f  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  15  and  19,  and  Voit,  Zeitscbr. 
f.  Biologic,  4. 

*  Nencki  and  Hahn,  1.  c  ;  Slosse,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol,  1890;  Lieblein,  Arch. 
f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm..  33;  Nencki  and  Pawlow,  Arch,  des  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Pdters- 
bourg.  5.  Sec  also  v.  Mcister,  Maly's  Jabresbr.,  2o;  Salaskin  and  Zaieski,  Zeitscbr.  f. 
pbysiol.  Chem.,  29. 
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ciable,  if  any,  change  in  the  p>roportion  of  ammonia  to  the  total  nitrogen 
and  urea  Ls  observed.  After  shutting  out  the  orgaas  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  body,  especially  the  liver  and  kidneys,  from  the  circulation,  Kaup-j 
MANN  ^  aliso  found  an  important  increase  in  the  urea  of  the  bloodf  and  th 
different  obser\'ations  show  that  the  liver  is  not  the  only  orgaa,  in  the 
various  animals  exf)erimented  upon,  in  which  urea  is  formed- 

The  observations  made  by  numerous  investigators^  on  human  beings 
with  cirrhosis  of  the  jjyer,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  phosphorus 
poisonmg  have  led  to  the  same  result.  These  in\'estigations  teach  that  in 
certain  eases  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  may  !>e  so 
changed  that  urea  b  only  50-60  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen,  while  in  other 
cases,  on  the  contrar}%  even  in  very  extensi\'e  atrophy  of  the  hver-eells, 
ihe  formation  of  urea  is  not  diminished,  neither  is  the  proportion  l>etweeu 
the  total  nitrogen,  urea,  and  ammonia  essentially  changed.  Even  in  the 
eases  in  which  the  formation  of  urea  was  relatively  diminished  and  the 
ehmination  of  ammonia  considerably  increased  further  investigation  must 
be  instituted  before  it  will  be  possible  to  assume  a  reduced  ability  of  the 
organism  to  produce  urea.  An  incmased  eUmination  of  ammonia  may»  as 
sho\\Ti  by  MuxzER  in  the  case  of  acute  phosphorus  poisoning,  be  de|5endent 
upon  the  formation  of  abnommlly  large  quantities  of  acids,  caused  by  aTi- 
norma!  metabolism,  and  these  acids  require  a  greater  quantity  of  ammonia 
for  their  neutralisation  according  to  the  law  of  elimination  of  ammonia, 
which  will  be  given  later.  That  an  abnormal  formation  of  acid  occuib 
after  the  cutting  out  of  the  liver  has  been  especially  shown  by  Salaskin  and 
Zaleski^ 

For  the  present  we  are  not  justified  in  the  statement  that  the  liver  is 
the  only  organ  in  which  urea  is  formed,  and  only  continued  investigation 
can  yield  fnrther  information  a*^  tn  tlie  extent  and  importance  of  the  forma 
tion  of  urea  in  the  liver  from  ammonium  compounds. 

ProjMTties  on(f  Rmctions  oj  Urea,  Urea  cr>'stallizes  in  needles  or  in 
long,  colorless,  four-sided,  often  hollow,  anhydrous  rhombic  prisms.  It  haa 
a  neutral  reaction,  and  produces  a  cooling  sensation  on  the  tongue  like  salt- 
peter. It  melts  at  132°  C.  At  ordinar\^  temperatures  it  dissolves  in  an  equal 
weight  of  water  and  in  five  part^  alcohol ;  it  requires  one  part  boiling  alcohol 
for  solution;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcoliol-free  anhydrous  ether,  and  also  in 
chloroform.     If  urea  in  substance  i.^  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  melts,  decom- 

*  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol,,  4G,  and  Arch,  dc  Physiol  (5)*  6, 

'  See  Hallen'orrien,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phirm.,  12;  Weintraud,  ibid.,  31;  Munzer 
and  Winterbprg,  tbtfL,  33;  Stadelmann,  Dcutsrh  An'h  f  klin.  Med.,  33;  Fuwitild, 
ibid.,  45;  Miiiucr,  ibid.,  52;  Fr^nkel,  Berlin,  klin  Wochonschr,  1878;  Richter,  tbid., 
1896;  M5mer  and  Sjdqvist,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol ,  2,  and  Sj5qvist,  Nord.  Med 
Arkfv,  1S92;  Gumlich,  Zeitschr.  f,  phyaiol.  Chcm.,  17;  v.  Noordefli  Jjehrb.  d.  Paiho]. 
'  des  Stoffwechsels.  2.  Aufl.,  Bd.  1,  104. 

*Zeit8chf.  f,  physiol.  Cbem.,  20. 
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poses,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  leaves  finally  a  non-transparent  white  residue 
which,  among  other  substances,  contains  cyanuric  acid  and  bitirel,  which 
latter  dissolves  in  water,  giving  a  beautiful  reddish-violet  liquid  with  copper 
sulphate  and  alkali  {biuret  reaction).  On  heating  with  baryta-water  or 
caustic  alkali,  also  in  the  so-called  alkaline  fermentation  of  urine  caused  by 
micro-organisms,  urea  splits  into  carbon  dioxide  and  anmionia  with  the 
addition  of  water.  The  same  decomposition  products  are  produced  when 
urea  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  An  alkaline  solution  of 
sodium  hypobromite  decomposes  urea  into  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
water  according  to  the  equation 

CON2H4+3NaOBr=3NaBr+C02+2H20+N2. 

With  a  concentrated  solution  of  furfurol  and  hydrochloric  acid  urea 
in  substance  gives  a  coloration  passing  from  yellow,  green,  blue,  to  violet, 
and  then  beautiful  purple-violet  after  a  few  minutes  (Schiff's  reaction). 
According  to  Huppert^  the  test  is  best  performed  by  taking  2  c.c.  of  a 
concentrated  furfurol  solution,  4-6  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  adding  to  this  mixture,  which  must  not  be  red,  a  small  crystal  of  urea. 
A  deep  violet  coloration  appears  in  a  few  minutes. 

Urea  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  many  acids.  Among  these  the 
one  with  nitric  acid  and  the  one  with  oxalic  acid  are  the  most  important. 

Urea  Nitrate,  C0(NH2)2HN03.  On  crystallizing  quickly  this  com- 
pound forms  thin  rhombic  or  six-sided  overlapping  tiles,  or  colorless 
plates,  with  an  angle  of  82®.  When  crystallizing  slowly,  larger  and 
thicker  rhombic  pillars  or  plates  are  obtained.  This  compound  is  rather 
easily  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  is  considerably  less  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining nitric  acid ;  it  may  be  obtained  by  treating  a  concentrated  solution 
of  urea  with  an  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid  free  from  nitrous  acid.  On 
heating  this  compound  it  volatilizes  without  leaving  a  residue. 

This  compound  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  detecting  small  amoimts 
of  urea.  A  drop  of  the  concentrated  solution  is  placed  on  a  microscope-slide  and 
the  cover-glass  placed  upon  it;  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  then  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  cover-glass  and  allowed  to  flow  under.  The  formation  of  crystals  begins 
where  the  solution  and  the  nitric  acid  meet.  Alkali  nitrates  may  crystallize 
very  similarly  to  urea  nitrate  when  they  are  contaminated  with  other  bodies: 
therefore,  in  testing  for  urea,  the  crystals  must  be  identified  as  urea  nitrate  by 
heating  and  by  other  means. 

Urea  Oxalate,  2.C0(NH2)2.H2C204.  This  compound  is  more  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water  than  the  nitric-acid  compound.  It  is  obtained  in 
rhombic  or  six-sided  prisms  or  plates  on  adding  a  saturated  oxalic-acid 
solution  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  urea. 

*  Huppert-Neubauor,  Analyse  des  Hams,  10.  Aufl.,  296. 
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Urea  also  forms  combinations  with  mercuric  nitrate  in  variable  propor- 
tions. If  a  ver>'  faintly  acid  mercuric-nitrate  solution  is  added  to  a  2  per 
cent  solution  of  urea  and  the  mixture  carefuliy  neutralized,  a  compound  is 
obtained  of  a  constant  composition  which  contains  far  every  10  parts  of 
urea  72  parts  of  mercuric  oxide.  This  compound  serves  as  the  basis  of 
Liebig's  titration  method.  Urea  combines  also  with  salts,  forming  mostly 
crj'stallizable  combinations,  as,  for  instance,  with  sodium  chloridei  with 
the  chlorides  of  the  heavy  metals,  etc.  An  alkaline  but  not  a  neutral 
solution  of  urea  is  precipitated  wHth  mercuric  chloride. 

If  urea  is  diasolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  an  excess  of  formal- 
dchj^de  is  added,  a  thick,  white,  granular  precipitate  is  obtained  which  ixS  difficultly 
soluble  and  whose  eonii.>oBition  i.s  somewhat  disputed.'  With  phenylhydrazine, 
I  urea  in  strong  acetic  acid  gives  a  eolurles.s  crwtalliiie  i"om pound  of  phenyl- 
semicarbazid,  CoHJv'H.NH.CONIIj,  which  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water 
and  melts  at  172'=*  C.  (Jaffe  '). 

The  method  of  preparing  urea  from  urine  is  in  the  main  as  follows:  Ck>n- 
oentrate  the  nrine,  which  has  lieen  faintly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  a 
low  tem|)erature,  iidd  an  excess  of  nitnc  acid,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
niixture  cool,  press  the  precipitate  well,  decompose  it  in  water  %vith  freshly 
precipitated  barium  carbonate,  dry  on  the  water-bath,  extract  the  residue 
with  strong  alcohol,  decolorize  when  necessar}'  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
filter  while  warm*  The  urea  wliich  crystallizes  on  cooling  is  purified  by 
recr}'st alligation  from  warm  alcohol.  A  further  quantity  of  urea  may  be 
obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  by  concentration.  The  urea  is  purified 
from  contaminatiniGr  mineral  bodies  by  redissolving  in  alcohol-ether.  If  it 
is  only  necessary  to  detect  the  presence  of  urea  in  urine,  it  is  sufficient  to 
concentrate  a  little  of  the  urine  on  a  watch-glass  ami,  after  cooling,  treat  it 
with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.     In  this  way  we  obtain  cr^'stals  of  urea  nitrate, 

QtmniUative  Estimation  o/  the  Total  Nitrogen  and  Urea  in  Uritw.  Among 
the  various  methtKls  proposed  lor  the  estimation  of  the  total  nitrogen,  that 
suggested  by  Kjeldahl  is  to  be  recommended.  But  as  Liebig's  metliod 
for  the  estimation  of  urea  is  really  a  methotl  for  determining  the  total 
nitrogen,  and  as  the  physician  has  not  always  at  hand  the  apparatus  and 
utensils  necessar>'  for  a  Kjeldahl  det-ermination,  he  often  makes  use  of 
this  methotl ;  lience  both  will  be  given  in  detail 

Kjeldahl's  methotl  consists  in  transforming  all  the  nitrogen  of  the 
organic  substances  into  ammonia  by  heating  with  a  sufficiently  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  ammonia  is  distilled  off  after  su|>ersatu rating  with 
alkali  and  the  ammonia  collected  in  standaixl  sulphuric  acid.  The  follow- 
ing reagents  are  necessary: 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid.  Either  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  pure  concen- 
trated and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  else  a  sokition  of  200  grams  phosphoric 

*  See  Tollens  and  hi*  pupik,  Bct  li.  cjeut6<^h.  chem.  GeBellsch..  2^,  2751;  Gold* 
Bchmidt ,  ihul.,  2fl;  and  Chem  C^ntraibi,  1S97, 1,  ^3;  Thorns,  md.,  2,  H4  and  737. 

*  Zeitfichr.  f.  physioL  Chcm.,  22, 
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anhydride  in  1  liter  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  2.  Catistic  soda  free 
from  nitrates,  30-40  per  cent  solution.  The  quantity  of  this  causticnsoda 
solution  necessary  to  neutralize  10  c.c.  of  the  acid  mixture  must  be  deter- 
mined. 3.  Metallic  mercury  or  pure  yellow  mercuric  oxide.  (The  addition  of 
this  facilitates  the  destruction  of  the  organic  substances.)  4.  A  potassium- 
sulphide  solution  of  4  per  cent,  whose  object  is  to  decompose  any  mercuric 
amide  combination  which  might  not  evolve  its  ammonia  completely  during 
the  distillation  with  caustic  soda.  5.  N/5  sulphiiric  acid  and  N/5  caustic- 
soda  solution. 

In  performing  the  determination  5  c.c.  of  the  carefully  measured  and 
filtered  urine  is  placed  in  a  long-neck  Kjeldahl  flask,  a  drop  of  mercury  or 
about  0.3  gram  of  mercuric  oxide  added,  and  then  treated  with  10-15  c.c. 
of  the  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  contents  are  heated  very  carefully, 
placing  the  flask  at  an  angle,  until  they  just  begin  to  boil  gently ;  this  is 
continued  for  about  half  an  hour  after  the  mixture  becomes  colorless.  On 
cooling  the  contents  are  transferred  to  a  voluminous  distilling-flask,  care- 
fully washing  the  Kjeldahl  flask  with  water,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  acid 
is  neutralized  by  caustic  soda.  A  few  zinc  shavings  are  added  to  prevent 
too  rapid  ebullition  on  distillation,  and  then  an  excess  of  caustic-soda  solu- 
tion which  has  previously  been  treated  with  30-40  c.c.  of  the  potassium- 
sulphide  solution.  The  flask  is  quickly  connected  with  the  condenser-tube 
and  all  the  ammonia  distilled  off.  In  order  to  prevent  loss  of  ammonia  it  is 
best  to  lower  the  end  of  the  exit-tube  below  the  surface  of  the  acid,  and  the 
regurgitation  of  the  acid  is  prevented  by  having  a  bulb  blown  on  the  exit- 
tube.  Not  less  than  25-30  c.c.  of  the  standard  acid  is  used  for  every  5  c.c. 
of  urine,  and  on  completion  of  the  distillation  the  acid  is  retitrated  with 
N/5  caustic  soda,  using  rosolic  acid,  tincture  of  cochineal,  or  lacmoid 
as  indicator.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  acid  corresponds  to  2.8 
milligrams  nitrogen.  As  a  control  and  in  order  to  test  the  purity  of  the 
reagents,  or  to  eliminate  any  error  caused  by  an  accidental  quantity  of 
ammonia  in  the  air,  we  always  make  a  blank  determination  with  the 
reagents. 

Liebig's  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  dilute  solution  of  noer- 
curic  nitrate  under  proper  conditions  precipitates  all  the  urea  from  its 
solution,  forming  a  compound  of  constant  composition.  As  indicator,  a 
soda  solution  or  a  thin  paste  of  sodium  bicarbonate  is  used.  An  excess  of 
mercuric  nitrate  produces  herewith  a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  compound, 
while  the  compound  of  urea  and  mercury  is  white.  Pfluger  ^  has  given 
full  particulars  for  this  method;  therefore  we  will  describe  PFLtJGER's 
modification  of  Liebig's  method. 


Pfluger,and  Pfluger  and  Bohland,in  Pfliiger's  Arch..21,86,87,and  40. 
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As  phosphoric  acid  h  also  precipitated  by  the  mercuric-nitrate  solution,  this 
must  be  removed  from  the  urine  hy  the  addition  of  a  baryta  solution  before  titra- 
tion, PPLijfJER  also  f?u|rgested  that  the  aeidity  produced  by  the  mercury  solutioa 
be  neutralized  dunjig  titration  by  the  addition  of  a  soda  solution.  The  liquids 
necestiary  for  the  titration  are  the  following: 

L  Mercuric-nitrak  Solulii*n.  This  siilution  is  calculated  for  a  2  per  cent  urea 
solution^  and  20  c.v.  of  the  first  sliould  correspond  to  10  v.v.  of  the  latter.  Each 
cubic  centimeter  of  the  mercury  solution  corresponds  in  Q.Ol  gram  urea.  As  a 
small  ex(*e33  of  HgO  Is  net^ssary  in  the  urine  to  cause  the  final  reaction  (with 
alkali  carbonate  or  bicarl^onate)  to  appear,  each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  mercury 
solution  must  contain  0.0772  instead  of  0.0720  gram  HgO.  The  mercury  st>lutioii 
contains  therefore  77,2  ^rams  HgO  in  1  liter. 

The  a<jlution  may  be  prepared  from  jjure  mercury  or  mercuric  oxide  by  dis- 
solving 10  nitric  ackL  The  solution,  fret*d  ils  completely  as  |Ki89ible  from  an 
excess  of  acid,  ia  diluted  by  the  careful  a<ldition  of  water»  stirring  meanwhite, 
until  it  has  a  sf)ecific  gravity  of  1.10,  or  a  httie  higher,  at  20°  C.  The  solution 
is  stamUirdized  with  a  2  (ler  cent  solution  of  pure  urea  which  has  l>een  dried  over 
sulphuric  a<^id  and  the  oix»rj^.tiori  conducted  as  will  l)e  described  later.  If  the 
solution  is  t^x*  conrentrated^  it  is  corrected  by  carefully  adding  the  necessary 
amount  of  water,  avoiding  the  precipitation  of  the  bjisic  salt,  and  titrating  iig^^in. 
The  solution  is  correct  if  10.8  c.c.  of  it,  added  at  once  to  10  c.c  of  the  urea  solution 
and  the  rjuiintity  (11-12  c.c.  or  more)  of  normal  soda  solution  neces*?ary  to  nearly 
completely  ueutraliae  the  liquid,  gives  the  final  reaction  wljen  exactly  2t>  c.c.  of 
the  mercury  solution  htis  been  employed. 

2.  Barifia  Solufion.  This  consists  of  1  vol.  of  barium  nitrate  and  2  vola.  of 
barium -hydrate  sohition,  bf>th  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 

3.  Normal  Sod^i  Sohition.  This  solution  contains  53  grams  of  pure  anhydrous 
soflium  ctirlxuiate  in  1  liter  of  water*  According  to  PflI'ger  a  solution  having 
a  specific  gra\"ity  of  1.053  is  sufficient.  The  amount  of  this  soda  solution  neccs- 
mxry  to  completely  neytralize  the  acid  set  free  during  the  titration  is  determined 
by  titrating  with  a  pure  2  fx*r  cent  urea  soluti<>n.  To  facilitate  operations  a  table 
can  Ix^  made  showing  the  quantity  of  ^da  solution  necessary  when  from  10  to 
35  c.c.  of  the  mercury  solution  is  used* 


Before  the  titration  the  following  must  he  considered.  The  chlorides  of 
the  urine  interfere  with  the  titration  in  that  a  part  of  the  mercuric  nitrate 
is  transformed  into  mercuric  chloride,  which  does  not  precipitate  the  urea. 
The  chlorides  of  the  urine  are  therefore  removed  hy  a  silver-aitrate  solu- 
tion, which  also  rc*moves  any  bromine  or  iodine  compounds  which  may 
exist  in  the  urine.  H  the  urine  contains  proteid  in  noticeable  amounts,  it 
must  be  removed  Ijy  coagulation  and  the  atldition  of  aeetic  acid,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  concentration  and  the  volume  of  the  urine  are  not 
changed  during  these  operations.  If  the  urine  contains  ammonium  car- 
bonate in  noticeable  quantities,  caused  by  alkaline  fermentation,  this  titra- 
tion raethml  camiot  lie  ajiplied.  The  same  Ls  true  of  urine  containing 
leucine,  tyrosine,  or  medicinal  preparations  precipitated  by  mercuric 
nitrate. 

In  cases  where  the  urine  is  free  from  proteid  er  sugar  and  not  specially 
poor  in  chlorides,  the  quantity  of  urea,  and  also  the  approximate  quantity 
of  mercuric  nitrate  necessan^  for  the  titration,  may  he  learned  from  the 
specL&c  gra\'ity^     A  specific  gravity  of  1.010  corresponds  to  about  10  p.  m,, 
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a  specific  gravity  of  1.015  generally  somewhat  less  than  15  p.  m.,  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.015-1.020  about  15-20  p.  m.  urea.  With  a  specific 
gravity  higher  than  1.020  the  urine  generally  contains  more  than  20  p.  m. 
of  urea,  and  above  this  point  the  amount  of  urea  increases  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  specific  gravity,  so  that  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.030  it 
contains  over  40  p.  m.  urea.  Fever-urines  with  a  specific  gravity  above 
1.020  sometimes  contain  30-40  p.  m.  urea,  or  even  more. 

Preparation  for  the  Titration.  If  a  large  amount  of  urea  is  sus- 
pected from  a  high  specific  gravity,  the  urine  must  first  be  diluted  with  a 
carefully  measured  quantity  of  water,  so  that  the  amount  of  urea  is  re- 
duced below  30  p.  m.  In  a  special  portion  of  the  same  urine  the  amount  of 
chlorides  is  determinedby  one  of  the  methods  which  will  be  given  later,  and 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  silver-nitrate  solution  necessary  is 
noted.  Then  a  larger  quantity  of  urine,  say  100  c.c,  is  mixed  with  one- 
half  or,  if  this  is  not  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  with  an  equal  volume  of  the  baryta  solution;  it  is  then  allowed 
to  stand  a  little  while,  and  the  precipitate  is  filtered  through  a  dried  filter. 
From  the  filtrate  containing  the  urine  diluted  with  Water  a  proper  quan- 
tity, corresponding  to  about  60  c.c.  of  the  original  urine,  is  measured,  and 
exactly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid  added  from  a  burette,  so  that  the  exact 
quantity  employed  is  known.  The  neutralized  mixture  of  urine  and  bar}'ta 
is  treated  with  the  proper  quantity  of  silver-nitrate  solution  necessary  to 
completely  precipitate  the  chlorides,  which  were  ascertained  by  a  previous 
determination.  The  mixture,  containing  a  known  volume  of  urine,  is  now 
filtered  through  a  dried  filter  into  a  flask,  and  from  the  filtrate  an  amount 
is  measured  off  corresponding  to  10  c.c.  of  the  original  urine. 

Execution  of  the  Titration.  Nearly  the  whole  quantity  of  the  mer- 
curic-nitrate solution,  which  is  judged  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine 
to  be  the  minimum  amount  required,  is  added  at  once,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  quantity  of  soda  solution  necessary,  as  indicated  by  the 
table.  If  the  mixture  becomes  yellowish  in  color,  then  too  much  mercury 
solution  has  been  added  and  another  determination  must  be  made.  If  the 
test  remains  white,  and  if  a  drop  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  glass  plate 
with  a  dark  background  and  stirred  with  a  drop  of  a  thin  paste  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  does  not  give  a  yellow  color,  the  addition  of  mercury  solution  is 
continued  by  adding  repeatedly  at  first  J  and  later  tV  c.c,  and  testing 
after  each  addition  in  the  following  way :  A  drop  of  the  mixture  is  placed 
on  a  glass  plate  with  a  dark  background  beside  a  small  drop  of  the  bicar- 
bonate paste.  If  the  color  after  stirring  the  two  drops  together  is  still 
white  after  a  few  seconds,  then  more  mercury  solution  must  be  added;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  yellowish,  then — if  not  too  much  mercury  solution 
has  been  added  by  inattention — the  result  to  ^  c.c.  has  been  found.  By 
this  approximate  determinatio,  which  is  sufficient  in  many  cases,  we  haven 
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fixed  the  minimum  amount  of  mercur>^  solution  neeessftry  to  add  to 
the  quantity  of  urine  in  question,  and  we  now  proceed  to  the  final  deter- 
mination. 

A  second  quantity  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  10  ex.  of  the 
original  urine,  is  filtered,  and  the  same  quantity  of  mercury  solution 
added  at  one  time  as  was  found  necessary  to  produce  the  final  reaction, 
and  immediately  after  the  corresponding  amount  of  soda  solution,  which 
must  not  indicate  the  end  of  the  reaction.  Then  continue  adding  the 
mercur>'  solution  t%  c.c*  at  a  time  without  neutralizing  with  soda^  until 
a  drop  taken  out  and  mixed  with  the  soda  solution  gives  a  yellow  color- 
ation. If  this  final  reaction  is  obtained  after  the  addition  of  0.1-0.2  c*Ct, 
then  the  titration  may  l)e  considered  as  finished.  If,  on  the  contrarv^  a 
larger  quantity  is  necessar>v»  the  addition  of  the  mercur}'  solution  must 
be  continued  until  a  final  reaction  is  obtained  with  simple  carbonate,  and 
the  titration  repeated  again,  adding  the  quantity  of  mercury^  solution  used 
in  the  previous  test  at  one  time,  and  also  adding  the  corresponding  amount 
of  soda  solution.  If  then  the  end  reaction  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
tV  ex*,  the  titration  may  be  considered  as  finished. 

If  in  each  titration  a  quantity  of  filtrate  containing  urine  and  bar}^ta 
corresponding  to  10  c.c.  of  the  original  urine  is  used,  then  the  calculations 
are  ver>'  simple,  since  1  ex.  of  mercuric-nitrate  solution  corresponds  to 
0,01  gram  of  urea.  As  the  mercuty  solution  is  made  for  a  2  j3er  cent  urea 
solution,  and  as  the  filtrate  of  urine  and  bar>'ta  generally  contains  less 
urea  (if  the  quantity  of  urea  is  above  2  iser  cent,  it  is  easy  to  avoid  any  raia- 
take  by  diluting  the  urine  at  the  l:)eginBing  of  the  operation),  a  nustake 
occurs  here  which  can  V»e  corrected  in  the  following  way,  according  to 
Pfluger:  To  the  measured  volume  of  the  filtrate  from  the  urine  (the 
filtrate  with  bar>*ta  after  neutralization  with  nitric  acid,  precipitation  with 
silver  nitrate  and  filtration)  the  quantity  of  normal  soda  solution  employed 
b  added,  and  from  this  sum  the  volume  of  mercur>^  solution  used  is  sub- 
tracted. The  remainder  is  then  multiplied  by  0.08,  and  the  product  sub- 
tracted from  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  mercury^  solution  used. 
For  example,  if  the  filtrate  (urine  and  bar>'ta  + nitric  acid  +  silver  nitrate) 
measured  25.8  c.c,  and  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  soda  solution 
used  in  the  titration  w^as  13.8  ex.,  and  of  the  mercury  solution  20.5  ex.,  we 
ha%^  then  20,5-l(39.6-20.5)X0.0Sl-20.5-  L53-  18.97,  and  the  corrected 
quantity  of  mercury-  solution  is  therefore  18.97  e.c.  If  the  cubic  c^nti* 
meters  of  the  filtrate  (in  this  case  25-8  ex.)  correspond  to  10  c.c.  of  the 
original  urine,  then  the  amount  of  urea  is  18.97X0.01=^0.1897=*  18.97  p,  m. 
urea. 

Besides  the  urea  other  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine  are  precipi- 
tated by  the  mercur>^  solution.  In  the  titration  we  really  do  not  obtain 
the  quantity  of  urea,  but.  as  Pflxjoek  has  showTi,  the  total  quantity  of 
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nitrogen  in  the  urine  expressed  as  urea.  As  urea  contains  46.67  per  cent 
N,  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  may  be  calculated  from  the 
quantity  of  urea  found.  The  results  obtained  Vjv  thi.s  calculation  corre- 
spond well,  according  to  Ffluueh,  with  the  results  lound  for  the  total 
nitrogen  as  determined  by  Kjeldahl's  method. 

GuAssxLVNN  *  has  recently  suggiested  a  modification  of  the  Lekbig- 
Pfluger  titration  method  which  consists  in  precipitating  the  urea  with 
an  excess  of  mercuric-nitrate  solution  and  then  determining  the  excess 
of  memiric  nitrate  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  ammonium  stilphocyanide. 

Among  the  methods  suggested  for  the  special  estimation  of  urea,  that  of 
MdRXKR-SjOQViST,  in  comlnnation  with  Foun's  method,  is  perhaps  the 
most  tmst worthy  and  readil}'  performed.  For  this  reason  only  this  method 
will  be  given  in  detail,  while  we  must  refer  to  special  works  for  the  other 
methods,  such  as  Buxsen's  method  with  its  many  modifications  as  sug- 
gested by  Pfluger,  Bohlaxd  and  Bleibtreu.^ 

Principle  oj  Momer-Sfoqvist's  Method.^  According  to  this  method  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine,  wnth  the  exception  of  urea^  ammonia^ 
hippuric  acid;  creathiine,  and  traces  of  allantoin,  are  precipitated  by  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  ether  after  the  addition  of  a  sohition  of  l>auun  chloride 
and  l>arium  hydrate  or  in  the  presence  of  sugar  \^nth  solid  barium  hydiate. 
The  urea  is  determined  in  the  concentrated  filtrate,  after  driving  off  the 
ammonia,  by  Kjeldahl's  nitrogen  estimation.  Because  of  the  slight  error 
due  to  the  presence  of  hippuric  acid  and  cneatinine,  several  modifications 
have  licen  suggested  by  Sal.\skin  and  Zaleski  and  by  Braunstein.* 
These  errors  are  best  prevented,  according  to  Morner,  by  the  use  of 
Folin's  method. 

Principle  o/  Folins  Method.^  On  heating  urea  W'ith  hydrochloric  acid 
and  cr>'stalline  magnesium  chloride,  wiiich  melts  in  its  water  of  ctystalliza- 
tion  at  112-115°  C.  and  then  boils  at  about  150-155°  C,  the  urea  is  com- 
pletely decom|iosed,  while  no  appreciable  decomposition  of  the  hippuric 
acid  and  creatinine  takes  place.  The  ammonia  produced  from  the  urea  is 
distilled  off  and  determined  by  titration.  The  amount  of  ammonia  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  urine  must  be  specially  determined. 


Dcterminfttion  of  Urea  hf  the  MornerSjoqvisi  and  Foh'n  Method.^  Five 
c.c.  of  the  urine  are  treateti  with  1.5  grams  of  powdered  barium  hydroxide, 
and  when  as  much  of  this  Ls  dissolved  as  possible  by  gently  mixingt  it  is 

'  Bor  fj    cj    ehem.  rn-sellsfh  ,  30 
'  Pfluger'fl  Arch.,  38,  4U,  and  U 

'Skand-  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  2,  and  M6mDr,  ihU,^  14,  where  the  recent  literature 
may  also  be  found. 

*  Bmunatt'in ,  Zeitschr  f.  phyaiol  Cbem,,  S! ;  Salaakm  and  Zaleakj,  ifrwf.,  28, 

*M/d.,3^,  ;m,iind  ;ir. 

•See  Municr,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.  14. 
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precipitated  by  100  c.c.  of  the  alcohol  and  ether  mixture  (|  vol.  ether).  On 
the  following  day  it  is  filtered  and  the  pncripitate  wa^^heci  with  the  alcohol 
and  ether  niixtui^.  The  alrohol  and  ether  are  distilkd  off  from  the  hit  rate 
at  about  55°  C.  (not  above  60°  C).  The  remaining  liquid  is  treated  with 
2  c.tv.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.124  (for  5  c.c.  urine),  and  carefully 
transferred  to  a  ihisk  of  200  c.c.  capacity,  and  evaporated  to  dry-ness  on 
the  water-bath.  Then  add  20  grains  of  cr\'stalline  ma^ne.sium  chloride  to 
the  contents  of  the  fltisk  and  2  c.c.  of  concentratetl  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
boil  on  a  wire  gauze  over  a  small  flame  for  two  hours,  making  u.se  of  a  pro]>er 
return  cooler,  .\fter  cooling  it  is  dilutetl  to  about  j  to  1  hter  with  water,  the 
ammonia  completely  distilled  off  after  making  it  alkaline  with  caustic  soda, 
and  the  ammonia  collected  in  standard  acid.  After  boiling  in  onier  to  drive 
off  the  CO2  and  cooling,  the  acid  is  net  it  rated.  Corrections  must  he  made  for 
the  ammonia  of  the  urine  and  for  that  contained  in  the  magnesium  chloride. 
If  a  special  determination  of  the  preformetl  ammonia  ha.s  been  made, 
then  a  direct  treatment  of  the  urit^e  according  to  Fcjlin'  (nevertheless?  after 
the  evaporation  of  the  urine  witli  hydrochloric  aciii)  gives  good  results. 
In  the  presence  of  sugar  the  treatment  of  tiie  urine  with  barium  hydroxide 
is  absolutely  necessar\^  according  to  Mornkr.  otherwi.se  the  huniin  sub- 
stances produced  from  the  sugar  take  up  and  retain  nitrogen. 

KNor-HrFNER's  method*  is  based  on  the  fart  that  urea,  by  the  action  of 
Bodium  hypobrooiite,  splits  into  water^  carbon  dioxide  (which  diasolves  in  the 
alkali),  aiul  aitrogcn,  whose  volume  is  measured  (see  page  55.^).  This  method 
is  leas  accurate  than  the  pret^edirig  ones,  and  therefore  in  scientific  work  rt  h 
discarded.  It  ii?  of  value  to  the  ph>'sician  and  for  firactical  purposes,  l^ecaust? 
of  the  ease  and  rapidity  \rith  which  it  may  be  performed,  even  though  it  roay 
not  give  very  accurate  results.  For  proelical  purposes  a  number  of  different 
apparatuses  have  been  constructed  to  facilitate  tlie  use  of  tliis  method. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  urea  in  bloo<l  or  other  animal  fluids, 
as  well  as  in  the  tissues,  Sc:iiondorff  has  pro]iosed  a  methotl  where  the 
proteins  and  extractives  are  first  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of  ]j]K>5i;pho- 
tungstic  acid  and  hydrochioric  acid,  and  then  the  filtrate  made  alkaline 
with  lime.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  formed  on  lieating  a  part  of  this 
filtrate  to  15()°  C.  with  phosphoric  acid  and  the  amount  of  carbon  diox- 
ide produced  by  heating  the  other  part  to  ln^\°  C.  are  determined.  In 
regard  to  the  principles  of  this  method,  as  well  as  to  the  detail^,  we  refer 
to  the  original  article  (PFLU(iKrt't*  Arch.,  62),  See  also  Hoppe-Seyler- 
Thierfelder's  Ilandbuch.  7.  Aui\, 

Urein  is  the  name  given  by  0\id  Moor  to  a  product  whieh  he  obtained  by 
extracting  urine,  which  had  been  evaporated  to  u  syrup,  with  absolute  alcohol 
and  precipitating  the  urea  with  alcohol  containing  oxalic  iicid,  or  by  cooling  and 
treatment  with  alcohol.  Urcin  is  n  golden-yellow  oil  which  is  poi.sonoiis:  it 
reduces  permanganate  in  the  cold,  and  it  forms  the  ehirf  jw^rtion  of  the  nitm- 
genous  extractives  of  urine.  There  is  no  doubt  liut  that  urein  is  a  mixture  of  s\\\y- 
Btances.      According  to  Mooa,^  the  amount  of  urra  in  the  urine  is  only  about 

*  Knop,  Zeitschr  f.  analyt.  Chem.,  9;  Hiifner^  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chetn,  (N.  F),  3. 
In  regard  to  the  extensive  literature,  we  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aafl.,  304,  and  follow* 

*0.  Moor,  Bull.  Acad,  de  St.  P^»tershourjr»  U  (nko  Maly's  Jahresber.,  81,  415), 
and  ^itachr.  f.  Biologic,  44  and  45,  and  Zeitschr.  I.  phyaioh  Cbem,,  40. 
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one-half  that  ordinarily  given,  and  he  has  suggested  a  new  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  true  quantity  of  urea.  The  possibility  that  in  the  urine  we  have 
other  bodies  besides  urea  which  have  been  determined  with  the  urea  cannot 
be  denied  o  priori.  From  the  investigations  published  so  far  it  must  be  said 
that  Moor's  assertions  are  not  sufficiently  grounded.* 

Carbamic  Acid,  CHsNOj  =C0  <q5'.    This  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state, 

but  only  as  salts.  Ammonium  carbamate  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dry  ammo- 
nia on  dry  carbon  dioxide.  Carbamic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of 
potafisium  permanganate  on  protein  and  several  other  nitrogenous  organic  bodies. 

The  occcurrence  of  carbamic  acid  in  human  and  animal  urines  has  already 
been  considered  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  urea.  The  calcium  salt, 
which  is  soluble  in  water  and  ammonia  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  the  most 
important  in  the  detection  of  this  acid.  The  solution  of  the  caelum  salt  in  water 
becomes  cloudy  on  standing,  but  much  more  quickly  on  boiling,  and  calcium  car- 
bonate separates.  Nolf,  M acleod  and  Haskins  have  made  experiments  as  to  the 
method  of  formation  of  carbamic  acid.  The  latter  have  indicated  a  new  method 
for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  carbamates.' 

Carhamic-acid  ethyleater  (urethane),  as  ^own  by  Jaffe,*  may  pass,  by  the 
mutual  action  of  alcohol  and  urea,  into  the  alcoholic  extract  of  urine  when  one 
is  working  with  laige  quantities. 

NH CO 

Creatinine,  C4H7N8O,  or  NH :  C^  I      ,  is  generally  considered  as 

\N(CH3).CH2 
the  anhydride  of  creatine  (see  page  455)  found  in  the  muscles.    It  occurs 
in  human  urine  and  in  that  of  certain  mammalia.     It  has  also  been  found 
in  ox-blood,  milk,  though  in  very  small  amounts,  and  in  the  flesh  of  certain 
fishes. 

Johnson's  statement  that  the  creatinine  of  the  urine  is  different  from  that 
produced  by  the  action  of  acids  on  creatine  is  incorrect  according  to  Toppelius  and 

rOMMEREHNE,   WOERNBR  and  TlIELEN.* 

The  quantity  of  creatinine  in  human  urine  is,  in  a  grown  man  voiding  a 
normal  quantity  of  urine  in  the  course  of  a  day,  0.&-1.3  grams  (Neubauer), 
or  on  an  average  1  gram.  Johnson  ^  found  1.7-2.1  grams  per  day,  and 
similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  Hoogenhuyze  and  Verploegh.^ 
The  quantity  of  creatinine  with  a  diet  free  from  meat  is,  according  to 
FoLiN,^  somewhat  variable  for  different  indi\nduals,  but  is  constant  for 

*See  Kubiabko,  Maly's  Jahrcsbcr.,  31,  415;    Erbcn,  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem. 
38;    Folin,  tWrf.,  37;    Gies,  Joum.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  25;    Haskins,  Amcr.  Journ.  of 
Physiol.,  12;   Lippich,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4S. 

'Nolf,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23;  Macleod  and  Haskins,  Amer.  Joum.  of 
Physiol.,  12. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  14. 

*S.  Johnson,  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.,  42,  43;  Chem.  News,  55;  Toppelius  and  Pom- 
merehne,  Arch.  f.  Pharra.,  234;  Woerner,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1898. 

•  Huppert-Neubauer,  Harnanalyse,  10.  Aufl.,  387. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  46. 

'  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.  13;  af.  Klercker,  Hofmeister's  BeitrSge,  8. 
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the  same  person.  He  found  the  quantity  never  below  1  gram  and  often 
between  L3and  L7  grams.  Nurslings  also  eliminate  creatinine,  although 
the  quantity  is  only  small  (Hoogenhxjyze  and  VKHPLOExm),  The  quantity 
of  creatinine  is  dependent  upon  the  food  in  so  far  as  it  is  increased  by  meat 
diet,  but  othenvisej  according  to  Folin,  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  food. 
The  creatinine  is,  according  to  him,  the  product  of  the  endogenous  metabo- 
lism of  the  celts,  and  its  quantity  does  not  dej^nd,  as  was  also  shown  Uter 
by  Klkrcker,  upon  the  quantity  of  protein  food  introduced  and  catabo- 
Uzed.  The  elimination  of  ci-eatinine,  therefore,  does  not  nm  parallel  with 
the  elimination  of  urea  and  is  not  correspondingly  greater  with  food  very 
rich  in  protein  than  with  food  very  poor  in  protein. 

The  statements  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  creatinine  ehmination  with 
work  are  ver>"  contradictor}.^  Hoogenhuyze  and  Verploeuh,  who  made 
use  of  a  much  more  trustworthy  method  of  quantitative  estimation  than 
their  predecessors,  find  that  muscu^a^  activity  as  a  rule  does  not  cause 
any  rise  in  the  creatinine  elimination,  and  that  in  man  sucli  a  rise  with 
work  occurs  only  when  the  body  is  obliged  to  live  upon  its  own  tissues. 
Little  is  known  about  the  behavior  of  ciieatinine  in  diseases.  In  cases 
with  an  increase  in  metabolism  the  quantity  is  said  to  rise,  while  in  other 
cases,  as  in  anaemia  and  cachexia  \\ith  reduced  metabolism,  the  quantity 
is  lessened. 

Creatinine  cnr^stalUzes  in  colorless,  shining  monocUnic  prisms  which 
differ  from  creatine  crystals  in  not  V)ecoming  white  with  loss  of  water  when 
heated  to  100*^  C.  It  dissolves  in  1 1  parts  cold  water,  but  more  easily  in 
warm  water.  It  is  dithcultly  solubie  in  cold  alcohol,  but  the  statements 
in  regard  to  its  solubilities  differ  widely.^  It  is  more  soluble  in  w^ann  alcohol 
and  t\early  insolul)le  in  ether.  In  alkaline  sokition  creatinine  is  converted 
into  creatine  verj^  easily  on  warming. 

Creatinine  ^ves  an  easily  soluble  crystalline  compound  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  A  solution  of  creatinine  acidified  with  mineral  acids  ^vm 
cr>stalline  precipitates  with  phnsphotungstip  and  phosphomolybdic  acids 
even  in  very  dilute  solutions  (1: 10  000)  (Kkhner,  Hofmeister^).  It  is 
precii>itated,  like  urea,  l>y  mercuric-nitrate  solutirm  and  also  by  mercuric 
chloride.  On  treating  a  dilute  creatinine  solution  with  sodium  acetate  and 
then  with  mercuric  chloride  a  precipitate  of  glassy  globules  ha\ing  the 
composition  4(C4H7N:^O.HOLHgO)3HgCl2  separates  on  standing  some  time 
(Johnson).  Among  the  compounds  of  creatinine,  that  with  zinc  chloride, 
neaiinine  zinc  chloride,  (C4H7N30)2ZnCl2.  is  of  sf)ecial  interest.    This  com- 


*  The  Oterature  on  this  subjwt  mtiy  be  found  in  Hoof^cnhuyze  and  Verploegh,  1,  c. 
'See   Huppert'Neubauer,    10,  Aufl.     and    Hoppc'Seyler'Thicrf elder's  Uandbiich, 

7.  Aufl. 

•  Kemer,  Pfluger's  Arch,,  2;  Hoftneister,  Zeitschr.  f,  physiol  Chem.i  o. 
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bination  is  obtained  when  a  sufficiently  concentrated  solution  of  creatinine 
in  alcohol  is  treated  with  a  concentrated,  faintly  acid  solution  of  zinc 
chloride.  Free  mineral  acids  dissolve  the  compound,  hence  they  must 
not  be  present;  this,  however,  may  be  prevented  by  an  addition  of  sodium 
acetate.  In  the  impure  state,  as  ordinarily  obtained  from  urine,  creati- 
nine zinc  chloride  forms  a  sandy,  yellowish  powder  which  under  the  micro- 
scope appears  as  fine  needles  forming  concentric  groups,  mostly  complete 
rosettes  or  yellow  balls  or  tufts,  or  grouped  as  brushes.  On  slowly  crys- 
tallizing or  when  very  pure,  more  sharply  defined  prismatic  crystals  are 
obtained.    The  compound  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Creatinine  acts  as  a  reducing  agent.  Mercuric  oxide  is  reduced  to 
metallic  mercury,  and  oxalic  acid  and  methylguanidine  (methyluramine) 
are  formed.  Creatinine  also  reduces  cupric  hydrate  in  alkaline  solution, 
forming  a  colorless  soluble  compound,  and  only  after  continued  boiling 
with  an  excess  of  copper  salt  is  free  subxoide  of  copper  formed.  Creatinine 
interferes  with  Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  partly  because  it  has  a  reducing 
action  and  partly  by  retaining  the  copper  suboxide  in  solution.  The  com- 
pound with  copper  suboxide  is  not  soluble  in  a  saturated  soda  solution, 
and  if  a  little  creatinine  is  dissolved  in  a  cold  saturated  soda  solution  and 
then  a  few  drops  of  Fehung's  reagent  added  a  white  flocculent  compound 
separates  after  heating  to  50-60®  C.  and  then  cooling  (v.  Maschke's  ^ 
reaction).  An  alkaline  bismuth  solution  (see  Sugar  Tests)  is  not  reduced 
by  creatinine. 

If  we  add  a  few  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  very  dilute  sodium-nitro- 
prusside  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.003)  to  a  dilute  creatinine  solution  (or  to  the 
urine)  and  then  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda,  a  ruby-red  liquid  is  obtained 
which  quickly  turns  yellow  again  (Weyl's^  reaction).  If  the  cold  yellow 
solution  is  neutralized  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  a  nitroso-compound  (C4H6N4O2)  of  creatinine  separates  on 
stirring  (Kramm  3).  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  yellow  solution  is  treated  with 
an  excess  of  acetic  acid  and  heated,  the  solution  becomes  first  green  and  then 
blue  (Salkowski  ■*) ;  finally  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  is  obtained.  If 
a  solution  of  creatinine  in  water  (or  urine)  is  treated  with  a  watery  solution 
of  picric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  caustic-soda  solution,  a  red  colora- 
tion lasting  several  hours  occurs  immediately  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
which  turns  yellow  on  the  addition  of  acid  (jAFFis's  *  reaction).  Acetone 
gives  a  more  reddish-yellow  color.  Dextrose  gives  with  this  reagent  a  red 
coloration  only  after  heating. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  analyt.  Chem.,  17. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  11. 

>  Centralbl.  f .  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1897. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4. 

*  Ibid.,  10. 
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In  preparing  creatinine  from  urine  the  creatinine  zinc  chloride  is  first 
prepared  according  to  Neuhauer's  i  method.  One  liter  or  more  of  urine  m 
treated  with  milk  of  lime  until  alkaline  and  then  CaCti  solution  is  added 
until  ail  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a 
syrup  after  faintly  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and  this  is  treated  while  still 
warm  with  97  |>er  cent  alcohol  (about  2f)l)  c.c.  for  each  liter  of  urine).  After 
about  twelve  hours  it  Ls  filtered  and  the  filtrate  treated  first  with  a  Httle 
sodium  acetate  and  then  with  an  acid-free  jiinc  chloride  sohition  of  ai^pecific 
gravity  of  1/20  (about  2  c.c.  for  each  liter  of  urine.)  After  thorough  stir- 
ring it  is  allowed  to  «tand  forty -eight  hours  and  the  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  filter  and  washed  with  alcohoL  The  creatinine  zinc  chloride  is  dis* 
solved  in  hot  water,  boiled  with  lead  oxide,  filtered,  the  filtrate  decolorized 
by  animal  charcoal,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  extracted  %vith 
strong  alcohol  (which  leaves  the  creatinine  undissolved).  The  alcoholic  ex- 
tract is  evaporated  to  the  point  of  crystallization,  and  the  crv^stals  purified 
by  reciystallization  from  water. 

Creatinine  may  also  lie  i>repared  from  urine  by  precipitating  with  a 
mercuric'chloride  solution  according  to  either  Maly's  or  Johnson's* 
process - 

The  best  method  fnr  preparing  creatinine  Ls  the  following*  suggested  by 
FoLiN.^  The  creatinine  is  first  precipitated  as  the  double  picrate  ot  creati- 
nine and  potassium  by  means  of  picric  acid  according  to  Jaff6*s  method, 
and  then  this  precijiitate.  while  still  moist,  is  decomposed  by  KHCO3  and 
water.  The  solution,  which  contains  the  creatinine  Ix^sides  jxittissiura 
carbonate  and  small  amount.s  of  irapuritie.s,  is  oeutrahzed  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  sulphate  precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  creatinine  is  now  con- 
verted into  the  double  /Jnc-chloride  salt  and  this  last  treated  mth  moist 
le?u;l  hydroxide.  Alter  tl\e  removal  of  the  lead  the  solution  contains  a  mix- 
ture of  creatinine  and  creatine,  which  last  is  completely  transformed  into 
creatinine  by  heating  lor  48  hours  with  normal  sulphuric  acid*  After  exact 
neutraliiiatlon  with  barium-hydrate  solution  it  is  concentrated  to  the  point 
of  cr>'stallizatinn. 

The  (nmniitaii^^e  eMiTnation  of  creatinine  may  he  performed  according  to 
Neubaukr's  method  for  the  preparation  of  creatinine,  or  more  simply  by 
SalkowskTs  "*  mcxlification  01  this  method,  240  c.c.  of  the  urine  freed  from 
proteid  (liy  boiling  with  acid)  and  from  sugar  (liy  rermentation  with  yeast) 
are  made  alkaUne  with  milk  of  hme,  and  precipitated  by  CuCU  and  made  up 
to  3tX)  c.c:  2'%  c.c.  (=200  c.c.  urine)  of  this  are  measured  off,  neutralized 
or  made  only  faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid  and  evaporated  to  about  20  c.c, 
then  thoroughly  stirred  with  an  equal  volume  of  absohite  alcohol,  and 
completely  transferred  to  ji  UH),  cc.  flask  which  contains  some  alcohol, 
the  residue  in  the  dish  Ireing  washefl  with  alcohoh  On  thorough  shaking 
and  cooling,  the  flask  is  filled  tip  to  the  100-c.c.  mark  with  absolute  alcohol 
and  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours.  80  c.c  (=160  cc  urine)  of 
the  filtrate  are  collected  in  a  beaker  and  treatetl  with  0.5-1  c.c,  of  zinc- 
chloride  solution,  and  the  covered  beaker  is  left  standing  in  a  cool  place 


>  Ann.  d.  Clicm.  u.  Phann.,  llS. 

*Ma[y,  Annal  d.  Cheiii,  u,  Pharm.,  159;  JohaaoHj  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.,  43. 

^Zeitschr.  f.  pfctysiob  Cb-rn.,  4L 
*ZeitKChr,  f,  physiol.  Chem.,  10  and  14. 
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for  two  or  three  days.  The'  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  small  dried  and 
weired  filter,  using  the  filtrate  to  wash  the  crystals  trom  the  beaker. 
After  allowing  the  crystals  to  completely  drain  off,  they  are  washed  with 
a  little  alcohol  until  the  filtrate  gives  no  reaction  for  chlorine,  and  dried  at 
1(X>®  C.  100  parts  of  creatinine  zinc  chloride  contain  62.44  parts  of  creati- 
nine. As  the  ])recipitate  is  never  quite  pure,  the  quantity  of  zinc  must  be 
carefully  determined,  in  exact  experiments,  by  evaporating  with  nitric  acid, 
heating,  washing  the  oxide  of  zinc  with  water  (to  remove  any  NaCl),  drying, 
heating,  and  weighing.  22.4  parts  zinc  oxide  correspond  to  100  parts 
creatinine  zinc-chloride.  Instead  of  weighing,  the  nitrogen  can  be  deter- 
mined by  Kjeldahl's  method  and  the  creatinine  calculated  from  this. 

FoLiN  ^  has  suggested  a  colorimetric  method  for  determining  creatinine 
which  is  based  upon  Jaffa's  picric-acid  reaction  and  is  as  follows:  10  c.c. 
of  the  urine  are  treated  in  a  graduated  flask  of  500  c.c.  capacity  with  15  c.c. 
of  a  1.2  per  cent  solution  of  picric  acid  and  5  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  NaOH 
solution.  After  shaking  and  allowing  to  stand  for  5  minutes  it  is  diluted 
with  water  to  500  c.c.  and  mixed.  This  solution  is  now  compared  in  a 
DuBOSCQ  colorimeter  with  a  i  normal  potassium-bichromate  solution. 
The  latter  solution  has  in  a  layer  8  mm.  thick  exactly  the  same  intensity 
of  color  as  a  layer  8.1  mm.  thick  of  a  solution  of  10  milligrams  creatinine 
after  the  addition  of  15  c.c.  picric-acid  solution  and  5  c.c.  NaOH  solution 
and  dilution  to  500  c.c.  The  calculations  are  simple.  For  example,  in 
case  the  urine  tested  in  a  layer  7.2  mm.  thick  has  the  same  color  as  the 
dichromate  solution  in  a  layer  8  mm.  thick,  then  the  quantity  of  creatinine 

8  1 
in  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  will  be  =7^X  10,  or  11.25  milligrams.     This  method 

is  not  only  simple,  but  also,  according  to  Folin,  Hoogenhuyze  and  Ver- 
PLOEGH,  gives  much  more  trustworthy  results  than  Neubauer^s  method. 
In  regard  to  other  methods,  see  the  works  of  Kolisch  and  Gregor.^ 

Xanthocreatinine,  CftHj^N^O.  This  body,  which  was  first  prepared  from  meat 
extract  by  Gautier,  has  been  found  by  Monari  in  dog's  urine  after  the  injection 
of  creatinine  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  in  human  urine  after  several  hours 
of  exhausting  marching.  According  to  Colasanti  it  occurs  to  a  relatively  greater 
extent  in  lion's  urine.  Stadthagen  '  considers  the  xanthocreatinine  isolated 
from  human  urine  after  strenuous  muscular  activity  as  impure  creatinine. 

Xanthocreatinine  forms  thin  sulphur-yellow  plates,  similar  to  cholesterin, 
which  have  a  bitter  taste.  It  dissolves  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  gives 
a  crystalline  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  double  compound  with 
gold  and  platinum  chloride.  It  gives  a  compound  with  zinc  chloride,  which 
crystallizes  in  fine  needles.    Xanthocreatinine  has  a  poisonous  action. 

HN-CO 
Uric  Acid,  Ur,  C5H4N4O3,  2,  6,  8-trioxypurine  =  OC    C— NHy^ 

hU-kh>'  '■" 

'  Zeitschi.  f.  phytiiol.  Chem.,  41. 

'  Kolisch,  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1895;  Gregor,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  31. 

"  Gautier,  Bull,  de  Tacad.  de  mW.  (2)  lo,  and  Bull,  de  la  foc.  chim.  (2),  48:  Monari, 
Maly's  Jahresber.,  17;  Colasanti,  Arch.  ital.  d.  Biologie,  15,  Fasc.  3;  Stadthagen, 
Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  15. 
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been  prepared  synthetically  by  Horb\czewski  by  fusing  urea  and  glycocoll 
or  by  heating  trichtorlactic-acid  amide  with  an  excess  of  urea,  Behren© 
and  RoosuN  pit*pared  it  from  i^odialuric  acid  and  urea;  it  is  also  readily 
pifxluced  from  ieioiirie  acid  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  (E.  Fischer 
and  Tullner)^  and  finally  E.  Fischer  and  Ach  ^  have  prepared  uric  acid 
from  p.-jeudouric  acid  by  heating  with  oxalic  acid  to  145^  C; 

On  strongly  heating  uric  acid  it  decomposer  with  the  formation  of 
urea,  kijdrocyanic  acid^  cyanuric  (wid,  and  anwwnia.  On  heating  vv*ith 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  to  170°  C*  it  splits  into 
glycocoll,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonia.  By  the  action  of  oxidizinj^  a^nta 
splitting  and  oxidation  take  place*  and  either  monoureides  or  diureides 
are  prcduced*  By  oxidation  with  le^ul  peroxide,  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic 
acid  J  urea,  and  aUanloin,  which  last  is  glyoxyldiureide,  are  produced  (see 
below).  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  in  the  cold,  urea  and  a  monoureide, 
the  mesoxalyl  urea,  or  alloxan,  are  obtained.  C6H4N403  +  04-H20= 
C4H2N204+(NH 2)200.  On  warming  with  nitric  acid,  alloxan  yield 
carbon  dioxide  and  oxalyl  urea,  or  parabanic  acid,  C3H2N2O3*  By  the 
addition  of  water  the  paraliaiiic  acid  passes  into  oxaluric  acid,  C3H4N2O4JJ 
traces  of  which  are  found  in  the  urine  and  which  easily  splits  into  oxalic 
acid  and  urea.  In  alkaline  solution  uric  acid  may,  by  taking  up  water 
and  oxygen^  he  transformed  into  a  ne%v  acid,  uroxanic  acid,  C5HgN406, 
which  may  then  be  changed  into  oxonic  acid,  C4H5N3O42  Uric  acid  may, 
as  F.  and  L.  Sestini  as  well  as  Gerard  have  shown,  undergo  bacterial 
fermentation  with  the  formation  of  urea.  According  to  Ulpiani  and 
CiNGOLANi,^  uric  acid  is  quantitatively  split  hereby  into  urea  and  carbon 
dioxidei  according  to  the  equation 

C5H4N4O3  +  2H2O +30= 3CO2  +  2CO{NH2)2« 

Uric  acid  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  urine  of  birds  and  of  scaly 

amphiliiarLs,  in  which  animals  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine 
appeal's  in  this  form.  Uric  acid  occurs  frequently  in  the  urine  of  carniv- 
orous mammalia,  but  is  sometimes  absent ;  in  urine  of  herbivora  it  is  habitu- 
ally present,  though  only  as  traces;  in  human  urine  it  occurs  in  great45r 
but  still  small  and  variable  amounts.  Traces  of  uric  acid  are  also  found 
in  several  organs  and  tissues,  as  in  the  spleen,  lungs,  heart,  pancreas,  livner 
(especially  in  l)irds),  and  in  the  l^rain.  It  habitually  occurs  in  the  blood 
of  birds.     Traces  have  been  found  in  human  blood  under  normal  con- 


'Horbacxeweki,  Monataheft«  f,  Chem.,  0  ainl  8;  Behrend  and  Roosen,  Ber,  d.  d, 
ehem.  Oeselbeh.,  21;   Fiselier  and  Tidlner,  ibid.,  35:   Fischer  and  Ach,  ibid.,  28. 

^  See  Hundwik,  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  20  and  41 ;  alBO  Behrend,  Annal.  d.ChoD. 
u.  Phann.,  S33. 

'  See  ChemX^ntraibl.,  1903,  where  the  other  investigators  are  cited,  &nd  Centralbl. 
t  Physiol,  m. 
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ditions.  Under  pathological  conditions  it  occurs  to  an  increased  extent 
in  the  blood,  as  in  pneumonia  and  nephritis,  but  especially  in  leucsemia  and 
sometimes  also  in  arthritis.  Uric  acid  also  occurs  in  large  quantities  in 
"chalk-stones,"  certain  urinary  calculi,  and  in  guano.  It  has  also  been 
detected  in  the  urine  of  insects  and  certain  snails,  as  also  in  the  wings  (which 
it  colors  white)  of  certain  butterflies  (Hopkins).^ 

The  amount  of  uric  acid  eliminated  with  human  urine  is  subject  to 
considerable  individual  variation,  but  amounts  on  an  average  to  0.7  gram 
per  day  on  a  mixed  diet.  The  ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea  varies  considerably 
with  a  mixed  diet,  but  is  on  an  average  1:50-1:70.  In  new-bom  infants 
and  in  the  first  days  of  life  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is  relatively  in- 
creased, and  the  relation  between  uric  acid  and  urea  has  been  found  to  . 
be  1:6.42-17.1. 

We  used  to  ascribe  an  increasing  action  upon  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid  to  protein  food,  but  the  investigations  of  Hirschfeld,  Rosenfeld  and 
Orgler,  SivisN,  BuRiAN  and  Schur,^  and  many  others  have  positively 
proved  that  a  diet  rich  in  protein  does  not  itself  increase  the  elimination 
of  uric  acid,  but  only  according  to  the  amount  of  nucleins  or  purine  bodies 
contained  therein.  The  common  statement  that  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid  is  smaller  with  a  vegetable  diet  than  with  an  animal  diet,  when  the 
quantity  may  be  2  grams  or  more  per  twenty-four  hours,  is  explained  by 
this.3 

The  statements  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  other  circumstances,  as 
also  of  different  substances,  on  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  are  rather  con- 
tradictory. This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  older  investigators 
used  an  inaccurate  method  (Heintz),  and  also  that  the  extent  of  uric-acid 
elimination  is  dependent  in  the  first  place  upon  the  individuality.  Thus 
the  statements  in  regard  to  the  action  of  drinking-water  ^  and  of  alkalies  * 
are  very  contradictory.  Certain  medicines,  such  as  quinine  and  atropine, 
diminish,  while  others,  such  as  pilocarpine  and  also,  as  it  seems,  salicylic 
acid,®  increase  the  elimination  of  uric  acid. 

>  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  186,  B,  661. 

'  See  the  extensive  review  of  the  literature  in  Wiener,  "Die  Hamsfture,"  in  Ergeb' 
nisse  der  Physiologie,  1,  Abt.  1,  1902. 

'  J.  Ranke,  Beobachtungen  und  Versuche  iiber  die  Ausscheidung  der  Hamsiiure, 
etc.  (Miinchen,  1858);  Mares,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1888;  Horbaczewski, 
Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  100,  Abt.  3,  1891.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  various  diets  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  above-cited  authors,  and  especially  to  A.  Hermann,  Arch.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  43,  and  Camerer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  33,  and  Folin,  Amer.  Joum.  of 
Physiol,  13. 

*See  Schondorflf,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  46,  which  contains  the  pertinent  literature. 

'  See  Clar,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1888;  Haig,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  8;  and 
A.  Hermann,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  43. 

*  See  Bohland,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  26;  Schreiber  and  Zaudy,  ibid.,  30. 
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Little  is  known  i^dth  positivene^ii  in  regard  to  the  elimmation  of  uric 
acid  in  disease.  In  acute  diseases  with  crises  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is 
increased  after  the  crisis,  white  tlie  older  statements  that  the  uric  acid  is 
habitually  iiicreased  in  fevers  has  been  contradicted  by  many.  The  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  in  gout  and  nephritis  are  also 
uncertain  and  contradictoiy.  In  leucijpmia  the  elimination  is  increased 
absolutely  as  well  as  relatively  to  the  urea,  and  the  relationship  between 
the  uric  :iciil  and  lu-ea  (total  nitrogen  recalculated  as  urea)  may  be  even 
1:9,  wlxile  under  normal  conditions,  according  to  different  investigators, 
it  is  1: 4(1  to  66  to  100.* 

Forfitaiion  of  Uric  Add  in  the  Organism,  Since  Horbaczewski  first 
showed  that  uric  acid  could  l>e  produced  by  oxidation  from  the  nuclein-rich 
spleen-i>ulp  or  uucleiiis  outside  of  the  body,  he  also  showed  that  nucleins 
when  introduced  iixto  the  animal  body  caused  an  increase  in  the  elimination 
of  uric  acid.  These  observ^ations  have  been  confirmed,  and  at  the  same 
time  develo{)ed  by  the  work  of  a  great  oumljer  of  investigators,  and  we 
are  sure  that  uric  acid  can  be  produced  from  purine  bodies  either  outside 
or  inside  the  animal  body,  and  also  that  fo<xl  rich  in  nucleins  (especially 
the  thymus  gland)  increases  tbe  elimination  of  uric  acid  and  purine  bases 
(alloxuric  bases  ^).  The  original  view  of  HoRBACZt^wsKi,  that  the  nucleins 
do  not  directly  cause  an  increased  eliminatiou  ot  uric  acid,  but  indirectlv 
by  causing  a  leucocytosis  with  a  consequent  destruction  of  leucocytes,  has 
been  nearly  generally  discarded.  A.t  present  it  is  considered  that  a  direct 
formation  of  uric  acid  from  the  nucleins  takes  place  by  the  transformation 
of  the  purine  bases  of  the  nucleins  intt>  uric  acid. 

The  uric  acid,  in  so  far  as  it  is  produced  from  nuclein  bases,  is  in  part 
derived  trom  the  nucleins  of  the  destroyed  cells  of  the  body  and  in  part 
irom  the  nucleins  or  free  purine  bases  introduced  with  the  food.  It  is  there* 
fore  possible  to  admit  with  Bueian  and  Schur^  of  a  double  origin  for  the 
uric  acid  as  well  as  the  urinar\^  purines  (all  purine  bodies  of  the  urine,  in- 
cluding the  uric  acid),  namely,  an  endogenou^s  and  an  exogenous  origin, 
BuRiAN  and  Schur  attempted  to  determine  the  quantity  of  endogpnons 
urinar>'  purines  by  feeding  with  sufficient  food,  but  as  free  as  possible  from 
purine  bodies,  and  they  fouml  that  this  quantity  was  constant  for  every 
individual,  while  it  was  variable  for  different  persons.  The  obserx^ations 
cf  Siv4n,  Rockwood,*  and  others  have  also  led  to  the  same  results.    Other 


'  In  regard  to  the  extensive  liternf  ure  on  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  in  disease 
we  must  refer  to  special  works  on  in  tern  al  diseases. 

'  As  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  tJiis  btiok  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  numer- 
ous reflearches  on  this  subject,  we  will  refer  to  Wiener,  "  Bie  Hamsfiure,"  Ergebnisse 
der  Physiol,,  1,  Abt.  1,  1902, 

*  Ptiuger's  Arch.,  m,  H7,  and  94, 

*  Amer.  Journ.  of  Phyaiol,  12. 
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investigators,  such  as  Schreiber  and  Waldvogel,  IjOEWI,  and  Folin,^ 
have  arrived  at  somewhat  different  results,  or  they  draw  differentde  ductions 
from  their  observations;  still  this  does  not  change  the  essential  fact,  that 
the  uric  acid  originating  from  the  nucleins  is  partly  endogenous  and  partly 
exogenous,  and  that  the  amount  of  endogenous  uric  acid  is  only  very  sUghtly 
dependent  upon  the  protein  content  of  the  food. 

In  man  and  other  mammalia  the  greatest  amount  if  not  all  of  the  uric 
acid  originates  from  the  nucleins  or  their  purine  bases.  This  formation  of 
uric  acid  seems  to  be  of  an  enzymotic  kind.  After  it  was  shown  that  certain 
organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  spleen,  had  the  power  of  converting  oxj'purines 
into  uric  acid  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  (Horbaczewski,  Spitzer  and 
Wiener  2),  recently  Schittenhelm,  Burian,  Jones  and  Partridge,^  by 
more  careful  investigations  have  shown  that  enzymes  of  different  kinck 
act  together.  By  means  of  the  two  deamidizing  enzymes  adenase  and 
gvanase  the  adenine  and  guanine  are  transformed  into  h3rpoxanthine 
and  xanthine  respectively,  and  from  the  latter  by  means  of  an  oxidizing 
enzyme,  called  xanthine  oxidase  by  Burian,  the  uric  acid  is  formed.  The 
deamidizing  enzymes  seem  to  be  present  in  most  organs,  yet  there  exists, 
in  this  regard,  a  marked  difference  between  certain  animals ;  thus  guanase 
occurs  in  the  ox-spleen  but  not  in  the  pig-spleen  (Jones  and  Winterintz). 
The  oxidase  occurs  especially  in  the  spleen  (though  not  in  the  dog  spleen, 
according  to  Schittenhelm)  and  liver,  but  also  in  the  muscles  and  lungs. 
Still,  as  Schittenhelm*  has  especially  shown,  a  very  marked  difference 
exists  in  animals,  and  the  activity  of  the  organs  of  various  animals  requires 
a  very  thorough  investigation. 

Jones  and  Austrian  ^  have  carried  on  investigations  on  the  occurrence 
in  different  organs  of  pigs,  dogs,  and  rabbits,  of  enzymes  taking  part  in  the 
nuclein  metabolism.  The  occurrence  of  these  enzymes  in  the  liver  is  of 
special  interest*  In  the  above-mentioned  animals  and  in  the  ox  they  found 
the  following:  The  beef-liver  contains  guanase,  adenase,  and  xanthine 
oxidase,  and  produces  uric  acid  from  guanine  as  well  as  from  adenine. 
Guanase  is  absent  from  the  pig-liver,  while  adenase  and  xanthine  oxidase 
are  present.  In  these  animals  the  liver  forms  uric  acid  from  adenine  but 
not  from  guanine.  The  rabbit-liver  does  not  contain  any  adenase  and 
hence  uric  acid  is  formed  only  from  guanase.  while  the  dog-liver,  on  the 
contrary,  which  contains  guanase  but  neither  adenase  nor  xanthine  oxidase, 
cannot  form  uric  acid  from  guanine  nor  from  adenine. 

» Schreiber  and  Waldvogel,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  42;  O.  Loewi,  ibid,,  44 
and  45;  Folin,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  13. 
'  See  foot-note  2,  page  570. 

•  Schittenhelm,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42,  43,  4o,  and  46;  Burian,  Und.,  43; 
Jones  and  Partridge,  ibid.,  42;  Jones  and  Wintemitz  ibid,,  44;  Jones,  ibid,,  4& 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem. ,  46. 
•Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  48. 
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In  birds  the  conditions  are  different,  v.  Mach  ^  has  shown  that  in  theee 
ariimab  a  part  of  the  uric  acid  may  be  formed  from  the  purine  bodies.  The 
chief  quantity  of  uric  acid,  however,  is  undoubtedly  formed  in  birds  by 
synthesis. 

The  formation  of  uric  acid  in  birds  is  increased  by  the  administration 
of  ammoiiiiim  salte  (v.  Schroder),  and  urea  acts  in  a  similar  manner  in 
these  animals  (Meyer  and  Jafk^).  Minkow.ski  observed  in  geese  with 
extirpated  livers  a  very  significant  decrease  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid, 
while  the  eliramation  of  ammonia  was  increa-sed  to  a  t*orres|x»nding  degree. 
This  iiHiicates  a  participation  of  ammonia  in  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in 
the  organism  of  lairds;  and  as  Minko\vski  has  also  found  after  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  liver  that  coixsiderabte  amounts  of  lactic  acid  occur  in  the  urine, 
it  is  pmbaUle  that  the  uric  acid  in  birds  is  producetl  in  the  liver  by  syn- 
thesis perhaps  from  lactic  acid  and  ammonia;  although,  as  Salaskin  and 
Zaleski  and  Lan**i  have  shown,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  primarily  , 
an  increase  in  the  formatitm  of  lactic  acid  occurs  and  this  causes  an  in- 
crease in  the  elimination  of  ammonia  (neutralization  ammonia).  The  direct 
proof  for  the  uric-acid  formation  from  ammonia  and  lactic  arid  in  the 
liver  of  birds  has  been  given  l>y  Kowalewski  and  Salaskin'^  hy  means 
of  blood-transfusion  experiments  on  g^ese  with  extirpated  livers.  They 
observed  a  relatively  abundant  formation  of  uric  acid  after  the  aditition 
of  ummonium  lactate  and  a  still  gi^cater  formation  after  arginine.  They  not 
only  consider  ammonium  lactate  but  also  amino-acids  as  substances  from 
whinh  the  uric  acid  can  be  pr<Kiuced  in  the  hver  by  synthesis.  Of  these 
feufine,  glycocoll,  and  iu*pnrtic  acid  inere^ise  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  in 
birds  (v.  Knieriem^),  but  whether  they  are  first  decomposed  with  the 
splitting  off  of  ammonia  is  still  unknown. 

The  possibility  of  a  formation  of  uric  acid  from  lactic  acid  has  been 
shown  in  another  manner  by  Wiener.*  namely,  by  feeding  birds  w^ith  urea 
and  lactic  acid  and  difTerent  non-nitrogenous  substances^  oxy-,  keto-,  and 
dibasic  acids  of  the  aliphatic  series,  The  dibasic  acids,  with  a  chain  of  3 
carl>on  atoms  or  their  ureides,  showed  themselves  most  active  as  uric-acid 
formers,  and  Wieneh  is  therefore  of  the  oiunion  that  the  active  substances 
must  first  be  converted  into  diljasic  acids.  By  the  attachment  of  a  urea 
residue  the  corresponding  ureide  is  produced,  according  to  Wiener,  and 
from  this  the  uric  atnd  is  deriwd  by  the  attachment  of  a  second  urea  residue. 

»  Ajt!h.  f.  exp    Path.  n.  PlKirm..  24. 

•v.  Schroder,  Zeitschr.  f,  physiol  Chem.,  2:  Meyer  and  Jaff^,  Ber,  d.  d.  Chem, 
Q«Bellsch.,  10;  Mmkowski,  Arch,  f,  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  21  and  31;  Salaskin  and 
Ealeski.  Zeitschr.  r  physiol.  Chem.,  20;  Lang,  ibid.,  32;  Kowalewski  and  Salaskin^ 
ibid..  »». 

•  55citsrhr.  f,  Bioloine.  13. 

•  Hofmeistrr'«  BeifriiKe.  2.     See  also  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phaim.,  42,  and  Ergch- 
MO  d.  Physiol..  1.  Abt,  1,  1902. 
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Among  the  substances  tested,  only  tartronic  acid  and  its  ureide,  dialuric  acid, 
have  shown  themselves  active  in  the  experiments  with  the  isolated  organs,  and 
Wiener  therefore  also  considers  that  the  other  acids  must  be  first  converted  into 
tartronic  acid  by  oxidation  or  reduction.  From  lactic  acid,  CH,.CH(OH).COOH, 
we  first  obtain  tartronic  acid,  COOH.CH(OH).COOH,  which  by  the  attachment 

of  a  urea  residue  forms  dialuric  acid,  CO  <  *TTT_rjQ>CHOH,  and  from  this,  by  the 

attachment  of  a  second  urea  residue,  uric  acid  is  formed. 

We  cannot  give  any  positive  answer  as  to  the  question  whether  uric  acid 
is  formed  by  synthesis  also  in  man  and  other  mammalia.  Wiener  has 
in  part  reported  experiments  which  seem  to  indicate  a  synthetic  uric-acid 
formation  in  the  isolated  mammalian  liver,  and  he  has  also  obtained  an 
increase  in  the  uric-acid  eUmination,  although  only  a  slight  one,  after  feed- 
ing lactic  acid  and  dialuric  acid  to  man.  According  to  Burian  ^  we  have 
for  the  present  no  proof  of  a  synthetical  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the 
mammalian  liver.  Dialuric  acid  and  tartronic  acid,  according  to  him,  do 
not  cause  any  marked  uric-acid  formation  with  extracts  of  the  ox-liver  in 
the  absence  of  purine  bases;  on  the  contrary  they  accelerate  the  enzymotic 
oxidation  of  purine  bases  and  hence,  according  to  Burian,  this  explains, 
perhaps,  the  increase  in  uric-acid  elimination. 

The  liver  seems  to  be  the  organ  in  birds  where  the  synthetical  formation 
of  uric  acid  occurs,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  for  Minkowski  2  to 
arrest  the  uric-acid  formation  by  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  apparently 
shows  that  the  liver  is  the  only  organ  taking  part  in  this  synthesis.  If  a 
synthesis  of  uric  acid  abo  occurs  in  man  and  other  mammalia  we  must  con- 
sider the  liver  as  at  least  one  of  the  organs  taking  part  in  the  work,  as 
shown  by  Wiener's  investigations.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  muscles  are 
considered  as  the  most  important  organs  for  the  oxidative  uric-acid  forma- 
tion from  nucleins  and  purine  bases,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
organs  in  various  animals  have  a  somewhat  different  behavior  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Uric  acid  when  introduced  into  the  mammalian  organism  is,  as  first 
shown  by  Wohler  and  Frerichs  for  the  dog  and  later  substantiated  by 
several  experimenters,^  in  great  part  destroyed  and  more  or  less  com- 
pletely changed  into  urea.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  for  all  ani- 
mals. In  rabbits,  according  to  Wiener,  the  uric  acid  is  destroyed  with 
the  formation  of  glycocoll  as  an  intermediate  step.  The  statements  are 
very  contradictory  in  regard  to  camivora.  According  to  an  older  view, 
which  has  received  support  by  the  recent  investigations  of  Salkowski,  a 
part  of  the  uric  acid  introduced  into  dogs  is  eliminated  as  allantoin,  which 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  43. 
M.c. 

» Wohler  and  Frerichs,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.,  65.  See  also  Wiener,  Ergeb- 
nisse  der  Physiologic,  1,  Abt.  1. 
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is  abo  true  according  to  Mendel  and  Brown  for  cats.      The  correcttofli^ 
of  this  \'iew  is  denied  l)y  Wiener,  Pohl  and  Poduschka,  but  the  recent 
investigations  of  Mendel  and  White  *  give  further  proofs  of  its  correct- 
ness.   The  possibiUt}^  of  a  uric-acid  destruction  in  man,  with  allantoin  as 
an  intermediary  step^  cannot,  for  the  same  reasons,  be  denied. 

The  dcmohtion  of  uric  acid  seems  to  be  possible,  according  to  the  nu- 
merous researches  of  Chassevant  and  Richet,  Ascoli,  Jacoby,  W^iener, 
ScHnTEXHELM,  BuRiAX,  Almagia  and  Pfeiffer,'^  in  several  organs,  such 
as  the  Uver^  kidneys,  muscle,  and  bone -marrow,  although  its  beha^r 
di iters  in  various  animals. 

From  this  power  of  the  various  or^zans  of  destroying  uric  acid  it  follows 
that  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  is  not  a  sure  indication  of  the 
amount  of  the  acid  formed.  We  must  :xdmit,  therefore,  that  a  part  of  the 
uric  acid  formed  in  the  body  is  destroyed  in  a  similar  mamicr  to  that  intro- 
duced from  without.  Burian  and  SciinR  ^  have  indeed  suggested  a  factor, 
the  so-called  "integral  factor/'  with  which  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  elimi- 
nated in  the  twenty -four  hours  must  be  mull  i  plied  in  order  to  find  the 
quantity  fif  uric  acid  formed  during  this  time.  According  to  them,  car- 
nivora  eliminate  unchanged  al>out  iV~sV  ^f  the  uric  acid  introduced  into 
the  circulation,  rabbits  aliout  V  ^^1*1  ^^^  h 

Properties  and  Rtaciions  of  Uric  Acid.  Pure  uric  acid  is  a  wliite,  odor- 
less, and  tasteless  powder  consisting  of  ver}^  small  rhombic  prisms  or  plates. 
Impure  uric  acid  is  easily  obtained  as  somewhat  larger,  colored  ctystals. 

In  rapid  cr>'stalHzation,  small,  thin,  four-sided,  apparently  colorless, 
rhombic  prisms  are  formecl,  which  can  be  seen  only  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  these  sometimes  appear  as  spools  because  of  the  rounding  of 
their  obtuse  angles.  The  plates  ait;  sometimes  six-sided,  irregularly  devel- 
oped; in  other  cases  they  are  rectangidar  with  partly  straight  and  partly 
jagged  sides;  and  in  other  cases  they  show  still  more  irregular  foi-ms,  the 
so-called  dumb-bells,  etc.  In  slow  crj^stallization,  as  when  the  urine  de- 
pcjsits  a  sediment  or  when  treated  with  acid,  large,  invariably  colored  c.r>'s- 
tals  separate.  Examined  with  the  microscope  these  cr}*stals  always  appear 
yellow  or  yellomsh  brown  in  color.  The  most  common  ty|ie  is  the  whet- 
stone shaj3e,  formed  by  the  rounding  off  of  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  rhombic 


"Wiener,  Arch.  T  cxp.  Path,  u,  Phami.,  40  and  42,  aod  Ergcbnisse  der  Physiologie, 
1,  Abt.  1;  Pohl,  Arch.  f.  exp.  PatlL  a.  Pharm.,  48;  PodiiBchkn,  ibid,,  44;  Sulkowaki, 
Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  35,  and  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  GcscHscIl,  0;  Mendel  and  Brown, 
Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  3:   Mendel  and  White,  ibid.,  12. 

"Chassevant  et  Richet,  Conipt,  rend.  Soc.  biolog,,  49;  A&coli,  Pfliiger's  Arch,,  72; 
Jacoby,  Virchow*g  Arch,,  l*i7;  Wiener,  Arch,  f,  exp.  Path,  u.  Pharra.»  42,  and  Centralbl. 
f.  Physiob,  18;  Schittenhelm,  Zeitfichr.  f.  phj'siol.  Chem.,  43  and  45;  Burian,  ibid.t 
f»Tiei«tcr*s  Beitriige,  7;  Pfeiffer,  ibid.j  7, 
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plate.  The  whetstones  are  generally  connected  together,  two  or  more 
crossing  each  other.  Besides  these  forms,  rosettes  of  prismatic  crystals, 
irregular  crosses,  brown-colored  rough  masses  of  broken-up  crystals  and 
prisms  occur,  as  well  as  other  forms. 

Uric  acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  is  rather  easily  soluble  in 
boiling  glycerine,  but  very  insoluble  in  cold  water,  in  39  480  parts  at 
18°  C.  (His  and  Paul).  At  this  temperature,  according  to  them,  9.5  per 
cent  of  the  uric  acid  is  dissociated  in  the  saturated  solution.  Because  of 
the  reduction  in  the  dissociation  on  the  addition  of  strong  acids  uric  acid 
is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  the  presence  of  mineral  acids.  It  is  soluble 
in  a  warm  solution  of  sodium  diphosphate,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  uric  acid,  monophosphate  and  acid  urate  are  produced.  It  is  ordinarily 
assumed  that  sodium  diphosphate  forms  a  solvent  for  the  uric  acid  in  the 
urine,  but  according  to  Smale  the  monophosphate  has  only  a  slight  sol- 
vent action.  According  to  Rijdel  ^  urea  is  an  important  solvent,  but  this 
statement  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  His  and  Paul. 
Uric  acid  is  not  only  dissolved  by  alkalies  and  alkali  carbonates,  but  also  by 
several  organic  bases,  such  as  ethylamine  and  propylamine,  piperidine  and 
piperazine.  Uric  acid  dissolves  without  decomposing  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  completely  precipitated  from  the  urine  by  picric 
acid  (jAFFi;2).  Uric  acid  gives  a  chocolate-brown  precipitate  w4th  phos- 
photungstic  acid  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Uric  acid  is  dibasic  and  correspondingly  forms  two  series  of  salts,  neu- 
tral and  acid.  Of  the  alkali  urates  the  neutral  potassium  and  lithium  salts 
are  most  easily  soluble  and  the  ammonium  salt  dissolves  with  difficulty. 
The  acid  alkali  urates  are  very  insoluble  and  separate  as  a  sediment  (sedi- 
mentum  laleritium)  from  concentrated  urine  on  cooling.  The  salts  with 
alkaline  earths  are  very  insoluble. 

If  a  little  uric  acid  in  substance  is  treated  on  a  porcelain  dish  with  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  the  uric  acid  dissolves  on  warming  with  a  strong 
development  of  gas,  and  after  thoroughly  drj-ing  on  the  water-bath  a 
beautiful  red  residue  is  obtained,  which  turns  a  purple-red  (ammonium 
purpurate  or  rnure^ide)  on  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia.  If,  instead  of 
the  ammonia,  we  add  a  little  caustic  soda  (after  cooling),  the  coJor  becomets 
deeper  blue  or  bluish  violet.  This  color  disappears  quickly  on  warming, 
differing  from  certain  xanthine  bodies.  *  This  reaction  is  called  the  murexide 

tea. 

If  uric  acid  is  converted  into  alloxan  by  the  careful  action  of  nitric  acid 
and  the  excess  of  acid  carefully  expelled ,  on  treating  this  with  a  few  drops 

*  HiB,  Jr..  and  Paul,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  81;  Smale,  Centralbl.  f.  PhyaoL, 
9;  Rudel,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  30. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10. 
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of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  commercial  benzene  (containing  tMo- 
phene)  a  beautiful  blue  coloration  is  obtained  (DtiNittES'  reaction  ^), 

Uric  acid  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  bismuth,  while,  on  the 
contrar>\  it  reduces  an  alkahne  cupric-hydrate  solution.  In  the  presence  of 
only  a  little  copper  salt  we  obtain  a  white  precipitate  consisting  of  cuprous 
urate.  In  the  presence  of  more  copper  salt  red  cuprous  oxide  separates. 
The  compound  of  uric  acid  with  cuprous  oxide  is  formed  when  copper 
salts  are  reduced  by  dextrose  or  a  bisulphite  in  alkaline  solution  in  the 
presence  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  urate. 

If  a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  water  containing  alkali  carbonate  is  treated 
with  maj^iesium  mixture  and  then  a  si  her- nit  rate  solution  added,  a  gelati- 
nous precipitate  of  silver-magnesium  urate  is  formed.  If  a  drop  of  uric  acid 
dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  filter-paper  which  has 
been  pre\iously  treated  with  silver-nitrate  solution,  a  reduction  of  silver 
oxide  occurs,  producing  a  brownish-black  or,  in  the  presence  of  only  0,002 
miUigriim  of  uric  acid,  a  yellow  spot  (Schiff's  test). 

The  precipitation  of  free  uric  acid  from  its  alkali  salts  by  means  of 
acids  can  be  prevented  to  some  extent  by  the  presence  of  thymic  acid  or 
nucleic  acid  (Cioto^),  It  is  questionable  whether  this  is  of  any  physio- 
logical importance. 

Preparation  of  Uric  Acid  from  Urim*  Filtered  normal  urine  is  treated 
with  20-30  €.1^  of  25  per  rent  hydrochloric  acid  for  each  liter  of  urine. 
After  forty -eight  hours  collect  the  cr>^staLs  and  purify  them  by  redissohing 
in  dilute  alkali,  decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal  and  reprecipitating  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Large  quantities  of  uric  acid  are  ea^^ily  obtained  from 
the  excrements  of  serjients  }>y  boiling  them  with  dilute  caustic  |>otash  (5  per 
cent)  until  no  more  ammonia  is  develofied.  A  current  of  fari>on  dioxide 
18  passed  through  the  filtrate  until  it  barely  has  an  alkaline  reaction;  dis- 
solve the  separated  and  wa^shed  acid  potassium  urate  in  caustic  potash,  and 
precipitate  the  uric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid. 

Qunntitative  EHimation  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Urine,  As  the  older  method 
suggested  by  Heintz,  even  after  recent  modifications,  gives  inaccurate 
results,  it  will  not  he  considered  here. 

Salkowskt  and  Lunwrii's^  methcxl  consists  in  precipitating  by  silver 
nitrate  the  uric  at*id  from  the  urine  previously  treated  with  magnesium 
mixture,  and  weighing  the  uric  acid  obtained  from  the  silver  precipitate. 
Uric  acid  determinations  by  this  method  are  often  performed  according  to 
the  suggestion  of  E.  Ludwig,  which  requires  the  following  solutions: 


'  Joum.  de  Phami.  et  de  Chim.,  18,     Cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  18. 

'  Zeit3chr,  f.  phyaioL  Chem.»  30. 

'  Salkowski,  Virchow'a  Arch.,  52;  Pfliiger^s  Arch.,  5;  Siilkowski,  Laboratory  Manual 
of  Physiol  and  Path.  Chcm.,  translated  by  OrndoriT,  1904j  Ludwig.  Wien.  mcd. 
Jahrbuch,  1884,  and  Zeitechr.  f,  anal.  Chem.,  24. 
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1.  An  ABCMONiAaiL  SILVER-NITRATE  SOLUTION,  which  contAins  in  1  liter  26 
grams  of  silver  nitrate  and  a  nuantity  of  ammonia  sufficient  to  redissolve  com- 
pletely the  precipitate  produced  by  the  first  addition  of  ammonia.  2.  Magne- 
sia. MUCTCRE.  Diiraolve  100  grams  of  crystallized  magnesium  chloride  in  water, 
add  ammonia  until  the  liquid  smells  strongly  of  it,  and  enough  ammonium 
chloride  to  dissolve  the  precipitate;  then  dilute  the  solution  to  1  liter.  3.  Sodium- 
sulphide  SOLUTION.  Dissolv  elO  grams  of  caustic  soda  which  is  free  from  nitric 
acid  and  nitrous  acid  in  1  liter  of  water.  One  half  of  this  solution  is  completely 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  then  mixed  with  the  other  half. 

The  concentration  of  the  three  solutions  is  so  arranged  that  10  c.c.  of 
each  is  sufficient  for  100  c.c.  of  the  urine. 

100-200  c.c,  according  to  concentration,  of  the  filtered  urine  freed 
from  protein  (by  boiling  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid)  is 
poured  into  a  beaker.  In  another  vessel  mix  10-20  c.c.  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion with  10-20  c.c.  of  the  magnesia  mixture  and  add  ammonia,  and  when 
necessary  also  some  ammonium  chloride,  until  the  mixture  is  clear.  This 
solution  is  added  to  the  urine  while  stirring,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
stand  quietly  for  half  an  hour.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  ammoniacal  water,  and  then  returned  to  the  same  beaker  by 
the  aid  of  a  glass  rod  and  a  wash-bottle,  without  destroying  the  filter. 
Now  heat  to  boiling  10-20  c.c.  of  the  alkali-sulphide  solution,  which  has 
previously  been  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  allow  this  solu- 
tion to  flow  through  the  above  filter  into  the  beaker  containing  the  silver 
precipitate;  wash  with  boiling  water,  and  warm  the  contents  of  the  beaker 
on  a  water-bath  for  a  time,  stirring  constantly.  After  cooling,  filter  into  a 
porcelain  dish,  wash  the  filter  with  boiling  water,  acidify  the  filtrate  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  it  to  about  15  c.c,  add  a  few  drops  more  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  uric 
acid  which  has  crystallized  is  collected  on  a  small  weighed  filter,  washed 
with  water,  alcohol,  ether>  and  carbon  disulphide,  dried  at  100-110°  C,  and 
weighed.  For  each  10  cc  of  aqueous  filtrate  we  must  add  0.00048  gram 
uric  acid  to  the  quantity  found  directly.  Instead  of  the  weighed  fflter- 
paper  a  glass  tube  filled  with  glass  wool  as  described  in  other  handbooks 
may  be  substituted  (Ludwig).  Too  intense  or  too  long  continued  heat- 
ing with  the  alkali  sulphide  must  be  prevented,  otherwise  a  part  of  the 
uric  acid  may  be  decomposed. 

Salkowski  deviates  from  this  procedure  by  precipitating  the  urine  first 
with  a  magnesium  mixture  (50  cc.  to  200  c.c.  urine),  filling  up  to  300  c.c, 
and  filtering.  Of  the  filtrate,  200  cc.  is  precipitated  by  10-15  c.c.  of  a 
3  per  cent  silver-nitrate  solution.  The  silver  precipitate  is  shaken  with  200- 
300  c  c  of  water  acidified  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  decomposed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  heated  to  boiling,  the  silver-sulphide  precipitate 
boiled  with  fresh  water,  filtered,  the  filtrate  concentrated  to  a  few  cubic 
centimetres,  treated  with  5-8  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  next  day. 

Hopkins'  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  uric  acid  is  completely 
precipitated  from  the  urine  as  ammonium  urate  on  saturating  with  am 
moniimii  chloride.  The  uric  acid  can  either  be  weighed  after  being  set  free 
by  hydrochloric  acid  or  it  can  be  determined  in  several  ways — ^by  titration 
with  potassium  permanganate  or  by  the  Kjeldahl  method.  Several  modi- 
fications of  this  method  have  been  worked  out  by  Foun,  Folin  and  Schaf- 
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FER,  Worker,  and  Jolles,^  The  laat  name<:l  converts  the  uric  acid 
into  urea  by  oxidation  with  potassium  permaaganate  in  sulphurie-acid 
solution  and  then  determines  the  quantity  of  tliis  by  sodium  hypol>romite- 
Of  these  methcxls  we  shall  describe  only  that  sup:gested  hy  FoLiN-tScHAFFER. 

Foiin-Sckafftr  Method.  Treat  3U0  c.e.  urine  with  75  c.c.  of  a  solution 
containing  5(K)  grams  of  ammonium  sulphate,  5  grams  of  uranium  acetate, 
and  60  c.c-  of  10  per  cent  acetic  acid  in  a  liter,  and  filter  after  five  minutes. 
This  removes  an  unknown  constituent  of  the  urine  (a  protein  substance) 
which  would  othenvise  contaminate  the  uric  acid.  Take  125  c,c.  of  the  fil- 
trate (cornesponding  to  KK)  c.c.  of  the  urine)  and  add  5  c.c.  of  concentrated 
a  in  m  ( >n  i  a .  Af  te  r  twen  t}'  -f  our  hou  rs  the  p  re  c  i  ]i  i  t  a  te  is  fil  te  red  o  fT  and  ^v  ashed 
free  from  chlorine  on  the  filter  by  meaiii^  of  an  ammonium-sulphate  solution. 
The  precipitate  is  %vashed  off  tlie  filter  by  w^ater  (.total  i(X)  e.c.)  into  a  flask, 
treated  with  15  C/C.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrated  at  60-d3^ 
C.  with  N/2Q  potassium-irerraanganate  solution.  Each  cubic  centimeter 
of  this  solution  corresponds  to  3.75  milligrams  uric  acid.  Because  of  thej 
solubility  of  the  ammonium  urate  a  correction  of  3  milligraEDs  must 
added  for  even^  100  c.c.  of  the  urine. 

In  regard  to  the  numeroxis  other  methods  for  estimating  uric  acid,  we 
must  refer  to  special  works  on  the  subject,  and  especially  to  Huppert- 
Neubauer  . 

Purine  Bases  (Alloxuric  B.j^ses).  The  alloxuric  bases  {purine  bases) 
found  in  liuman  urine  are  xanihifie^  (fuanim',  hfpoxanthine,  adenine ,  jxira- 
xafUkine,  heteroxanthine,  epimTkinef  epi'guanine,  t-melhulmntkinc,  and  car- 
nine.  The  occurrence  of  guanine  and  carnine  (Pouch et)  is,  according  to 
Kbuger  and  SalOiMox,-  not  positively  shown.  The  quantity  of  these 
bodies  in  the  urine  is  extremely  small  and  varies  in  dilTerent  individuals. 
Fl.\tow"  and  Reitzexsteix  ^  found  15.6-45.1  milligrams  in  the  urine  voided 
during  twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  of  alloxuric  bases  in  the  urine  is 
increased  regularly  after  feeding  with  nucleus  nucleins  or  food  rich  in  nu* 
cleins,  and  after  free  destruction  of  leucocytes.  The  quantity  is  especially 
increased  in  ieucicmia.  We  have  a  number  of  observations  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  bodies  in  different  diseases,  but  they  are  hardly  tmst^vorthy  on 
account  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  methods  used  in  the  determinations.  It 
must  also  be  remarketl  that  the  three  alloxuric  bases,  he teroxan thine,  para- 
xanthine,  and  1 -me thy Ixan thine,  which  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  alloxuric 
bases  of  the  urine,  are  derived,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Albanese. 
BoPTDZYNSKi  and  Gottlieb,  E,  Fischer,  M.  Krijger  and  G.  Sau^mon,  and 


'  Hopkins,  Joum.  of  Path,  and  Bact,  1893.  anj  Proceed-  Roy.  Soc.,  f>2;    Folin, 
Zeitsclir.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  2-t;   Folin  and  Sclmffer,  i^m/.,  32;  W5raer,  tbuJ.,  2»;  JuUes^j 
ibid..  2U,  and  Wien,  met!.  Wochenschr,,  1903. 

*  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  24;    Pouchet.  "Cflntrihutions  h  la  connaiHsance  d« 
mati^res  extractives  de  Tunne."    Thdso  Paris,  1880,     Cited  from  Huppert-NeubauerJ 
333  and  335. 

•Deutack  med.  Wotiheaachr.,  1897. 
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Schmidt  1  from  the  theobromine,  caffeine,  and  theophylline  which  occur 
in  the  food.  With  the  purine  bases  we  must  also  differentiate  between 
those  of  endogenous  and  those  of  exogenous  origin.^  As  the  four  true 
nuclein  bases  and  carnine  have  been  treated  in  Chapters  V  and  XI,  it  only 
remains  to  describe  the  special  urinary  purine  bodies. 

HN— CO 

I      I 
Heterozanthine,    CeH«N40,-7-monomethylxanthine,  OC     C.N.CH,,  was  first 

I      II     \pH 
HN-C.N^^'^ 
detected  ui  the  urine  by  Salomon.    It  is  identical  with  the  monomethylxanthine 
which  passes  into  the  urine  after  feeding  with  theobromine  or  caffeine.    Salomon 
and  Neubero  »  found   heteroxanthine  in  the  urine  of  a  dpg  fed  entirely  upon  • 
meat,  and  this  was  probably  formed  by  a  methvlation  in  the  body. 

Heteroxanthine  crystallizes  in  shining  needles  and  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  cold  water  (1592  parts  at  18°  C).  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ammonia  and  alkalies* 
The  crystalline  sodium  salt  is  insoluble  in  strong  caustic  alkali  (33  per  cent)  and 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water.  The  .chloride  crystallizes  beautifully,  is  rela- 
tively insoluble,  and  is  readily  decomposed  into  the  free  base  and  hydrochloric 
acid  by  water.  Heteroxanthine  is  precipitated  by  copper  sulphate  and  bisul- 
phite, mercuric  chloride,  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  and  by  silver  nitrate. 
The  silver  compound  dissolves  rather  easily  in  dilute,  warm  nitric  acid ;  it  cr)rstal- 
lizes  in  small  rhombic  plates  or  prisms,  often  grown  together,  forming  charac- 
teristic crosses.  Heteroxanthine  does  not  give  the  xanthine  reaction,  but  does 
give  Wbidel's  reaction,  according  to  Fischer  (see  Chapter  V). 

CH,.N--€0 

1      I 
i-Methylzanthine,  CeHftN^O^ ,       OC    C.NII       ,  was  first   isolated  from  the 

urine  and  studied  by  KeDger,  and  then  by  Kruger  and  Salomon.*  It  is  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  ammonia  and  caustic  soda, 
and  does  not  give  an  imjoluble  sodium  compound.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
dilute  acids,  and  it  crystallizes  from  it«  acetic-acid  solution  in  thin,  generally 
hexagonal  plates.  The  chloride  is  decomposed  into  the  base  and  hydrochloric 
acid  by  water.  1-methylxanthine  gives  crystalline  double  salts  with  platinum 
and  gold.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate,  nor  when  pure  by  basic 
lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  With  ammonia  and  silver  nitrate  it  gives  a  gela- 
tinous precipitate.  The  silvr-nitrate  compound  crystallized  from  nitric  arid 
forms  rosettes  of  united  needles.  With  the  xanthine  test  with  nitric  acid  it  gives 
an  orange  coloration  on  the  addition  of  caustic  soda.  It  gives  Weidei/s  reac- 
tion (according  to  Fischek)  beautifully. 


^Albancse,  Bar.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  32;  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  35; 
Bondzynski  and  Gottlieb,  ibid.,  36,  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28;  E. 
Fischer,  ibid.,  30,  2405;  Kruger  and  Salomon,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  26;  Kruger 
and  Schmidt,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  32,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  45. 

'  See  Burian  and  Schur,  foot-note  3,  page  570,  and  Kaufmann  and  Mohr,  Deutsch. 
Arch.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  74. 

» Salkowski's  Festschrift,  1904. 

*  Kriiger,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1894;  Kriiger  and  Salomon,  Zeitschr.  f 
physiol.  Chem.,  24. 
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PantTanthine,         CjHaNiO^-U-diinethylxanthine,      00    C.N.CH|,    vrothea* 
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hromiri4!  (TiwmciiiTM),  was  first  isolated  from  the  uritie  by  Thoi>icuum  and  Salo- 
mon.' It  crystallizes  beautifully  in  six-si  dec!  plates  or  in  neecUes.  The  sodium 
compouml  rrystallizes.  in  rectiirigiiLir  plates  or  priiirny  and,  like  the  heiero- 
xanthine-.s<*diiim  compound^  is  insoluble  in  33  per  cent  (austic*scidji  solyiion. 
'nie  sodium  comj>ound  separates  in  ii  crystalline  state  on  neutridizing  its  soluliun 
in  wati^r.  The  cliloride  is  readily  soluble  and  is  Dot  deeom posed  by  water.  The 
chloroplatinate  cryslalliacs  very  beautifuUy.  Mercurie  thloride  precipitates  it  only 
when  added  in  excess  and  after  a  long  time.  The  siher-nitrate  compound 
separates  i\s  white  silky  crystals  from  hot  mtrte  acid  on  ccK»ling.  It  gives  Weidix*s 
reaction,  but  not  the  xanthine  test^  with  nitric  aeid  and  alkali. 

Episarkine  is  the  name  given  by  Balke  to  a  pin^ine  lx>dy  occurring  in  human 
urine.  The  same  body  hm*  bt^en  observed  by  Salomon  '  in  pigs'  and  dogs'  nrine, 
as  well  as  in  urine  in  leuc^mia.  Balke  gives  C^H^NaO  as  the  probable  formula 
for  episarkine.  It  in  nearly  insolul>le  in  cold  water,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
hot  water,  but  may  t>e  obtained  therefrom  txs  long  fine  needles,  Episarkine  does 
not  give  the  xanthine  reaction  with  nitric  acid  nor  Wkidel's  reaction.  With 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassimn  chlorate  it  gives  a  white  residue  iivhicb  turns 
violet  with  ammonia.  It  does  not  form  any  insoluble  sodium  I'omjKiund.  The 
silver  compound  is  difficultly  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Episarkine  is  possibly 
identicd  with  epiguanine. 

UN— CO 
I      I 

Epifutnine,       CoH,N,0-7-methylgtmnine,  HJS'.C    C.NrH„  was  first  pre- 

II    II   Vh 

pared  from  tKe  urine  by  Krugeh.*  It  is  crystalline  and  difficultly  soluble  in 
hot  water  or  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  from  a  hot  33  jier  cent  caustic-soda  solu- 
tion on  fowling  in  broad  shming  crystids  and  dissolves  rtuidily  in  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid.  It  gives  a  characteristic  chloroplatinate  crystallizing  in  six-sided 
prisms.  It  is  precipitated  neither  by  basic  lead  acetate  nor  by  basic  lead  ace- 
tate and  ammonia.  Silver  nitrate  and  ammonia  give  a  gelatinous  precipitate. 
It  responds  to  the  xanthine  te^t  with  nitric  acid  and  alkaJi.  According  to 
Fischer  it  acts  like  episarkine  with  Wei  del  %  test. 

In  preparing  alloxurie  bases  from  the  urine,  the  fluid  is  sujjer^aturated  with 
ammonia  and  precipitated  by  a  silver-nitrate  solution.  The  precipitate  is  the] 
decomposed  with  sulphui-etted  hydrogen.  The  Ixiilingdxot  fiJtrate  is  evaporated' 
to  dryness  and  the  dritni  residue  treated  with  3  jjcr  t^nt  sulphuric  acid.  The 
purine  bases  are  diss*>Ived,  wtiilo  the  uric  acid  remiiifis  undissolved.  This  filtrate 
is  sjiturated  wnth  ammonia  and  pri'ci|>itatf5d  by  sihvr-nitratc  solution.  If  in- 
stead f>f  precipitating  with  silver  solution  we  desire  to  precipitate,  according  to 
KRiJGER  and  Wulff,  with  copi)er  suboxide,  the  urine  may  }ie  heated  to  boiling 
and  immediately  are  added,  successively,  IIX)  c.c.  of  a  50  per  cent  scwiium-bisul- 
phate  solution  and  101)  c,c.  of  a  12  p«^r  cent  cop|X'r-sulp]iat€  solution  for  every 
liter  of  urine.  The  thoroughly  washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  with  hydro- 
chloric  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    The  uric  acid  remains  in  great  part 

'  Thudichum,  "Gnmdziige  d.  anal  med.  klin.  Chemie"  (Beriin,  1886);  Salomon, 
Arch,  f,  (Anat,  u,)  PhyeioL,  1882,  and  Ber.  d.  dcutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch,,  16  and  18, 

•Balke,  *'Zur  Kenntniss  dcr  Xanthinkorper"  (Inaug.-Diss.,  Leipzig,  189^);   Salo^i 
mon.  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chcm.^  18. 

»Arch,  f.  (Anat.  u.)  PhysioL,  1894;  Kriiger  and  Salomon,  Zdtechr.  f.  phyiiot 
Chem.,  2i  and  26. 
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on  the  filter.     Further  <lr^taiLs  in  regnrd  to  the  treatment  of  the  solution  of  the 
hydrochloric-acid  compounds  may  be  found  in  KituoER  and  Salomon.* 

Qimniitatiee  Estimaiion  of  Alloiuric  Bases  according  to  8ALKowf%Ki.® 
400  to  01)0  c.c.  of  the  urine  ime  from  yroteln  is  iirst  precipitated  by  mag- 
nesia mixture  and  then  by  a  3  per  cent  silver-nitrate  solution  as  de- 
scribed on  page  577,  The  thoroughly  washed  silver  preicpitate  ia  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  after  being  suspended  in  600-800  c.c. 
of  water  witli  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  heated 
to  boiling  and  filtered  hot,  and  iinally  evaporated  to  drj^ness  on  the  water- 
bath.  The  residue  is  extracted  with  20-30  c.c.  of  hot  3  per  cent  sulphiirio 
acid  and  allowed  to  stand  twenty -four  hours;  the  uric  acid  is  filtered  off, 
watched,  the  filtrate  maile  ammoniaeal,  and  tlie  xanthine  bodies  precipi- 
tated again  by  silver  nitrate,  the  precijiitate  collected  on  a  small  chlorine- 
free  filter,  washed  thoroughly,  dried,  carefully  incinerated,  the  ash  dis^ 
solved  in  nitric  acid,  and  titrated  wnth  ammomum  sulphocyanide  accord^ 
ing  to  Volhard's  method.  The  ammonium-sulphoeyanide  sohition  should 
contain  1.2-1.4  grams  per  liter,  and  its  strength  should  be  determined  by  a 
silver-nitrate  solution:  1  part  silver  corresponds  to  0.277  gram  nitrogen  of 
alloxuric  bfises  or  to  0J3SI  gram  alloxuric  bases*  By  this  method  the 
uric-acid  and  alloxuric  bases  can  be  simultaneously  determined  in  the  same 
portion  of  urine.^ 

Malfatti  *  determines  the  nitrogen  of  the  aHoxnrie  hoses  in  the  hydrochloric- 
acid  filtriite  from  the  separated  m^ic  acid.  This  filtrate  ia  e%'aporated  with  mag* 
nesia  until  all  the  anmionia  has  been  expelled  and  the  residue  used  for  the 
KjELDAni.  determination. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  alloxuric  bases  ia  also  determined  as  the  difference  between 
the  uric-acid  nitrogen  and  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  alloxurie  bodies  of  the  silver 
precipitate  (Camf.rkr,  Arnstein  *),  Salkowski  has  raised  the  obiertion  to 
this  procedure  that  it  is  not  possible  to  remove  all  the  ammonia  from  the  silver 
precipitate  by  washing.  According  to  Arnstein  '  this  can  readily  he  done  by 
boiling  the  precipit^ite  in  water  with  some  magnesia,  and  under  thest-  circum- 
stances this  method  is  fjuite  serviceable,  The  nitrogen  is  estimated  by  Kjel- 
dahl's  method*  The  nrie-acid  nitrogen  multiplied  hy  3  gives  the  quantity  of 
uric  afid.  As  the  mixture  of  aUoxuric  base*^  in  the  urine  is  bnt  little  known,  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the  alloxuric  bases  is  always  calculated  as  a  certain 
alloxuric  base,  for  example  xanthine  (Camerer),  and  the  quantity  bo  found 
used  as  a  measure  for  the  alloxuric  bases. 

According  t^  a  new  method  of  Krijger  and  Sen  mid  '  the  uric  acid  and 
the  purine  bases  are  precipitated  as  a  cuprous  compound  by  copper-fluiphate 
solntinn  and  sodium  blsul|jhile.  Tfie  precipitate  is  decomposed  in  sufficient  water 
by  sodium  suljjhide,  and  the  uric  acid  precipitated  from  the  concentrated  filtrate 
with  hydrochloric  aeid,  and  the  purine  bases  again  precipitated  from  this  filtrate  as 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  26,  and  also  Hoppe-Seyler-Thierf elder's  Handbnch, 
7,  Aufl.,  154. 

»  Pfliiger'a  Arch.,  69, 

'  In  regard  to  the  details  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  paper. 

*  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1897, 

'Camerer.  ZcitBchr,  f.  Biologie,  26  and  28;  Arnstein,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  23. 

'Salkowski,  1.  c;   Arnstein,  Centralhl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissenach.,  1898, 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  43  and  Hoppe-Seyler-Thierf elder's  Handbuch, 
7.  Aufl.,  435. 
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cuprous  or  silver  compounds.  Finally,  tlie  nitrogen  in  the  uric-acid  part  and  the 
part  containing  the  mixture  of  purine  bases  is  estimated. 

Wc  cannot  disi-uss  the  other  methods,  such  ns  those  of  Deniges  and  Niemi- 
Lowicz,  and  the  method  suggested  by  Hall  '  for  clinical  purposes. 

Oxaiuric  Acid,  CaH^NA^CCON.HaJ.CO.COOH.  This  acid,  whose  relation 
to  uric  acid  and  urea  has  been  spoken  of  alwve,  does  not  always  occur  in  the 
urine,  and  then  only  in  traces  as  the  ammonium  salt.  This  salt  is  not  directly 
preeipitated  by  CaClj  and  Xtlj,  but  on  Ixiilitig  it  is  decomposed  into  urea  and 
oxalate.  In  preparing  oxaluric  atiid  from  urine  the  latter  is  filtered  through 
flniriial  chareoal.  The  oxalurate  retained  by  the  charcoal  may  be  obtained  by  boil- 
ing with  alcohoL 

POOTT 

Oxalic  Acid,  C2H2O4,  or  j^^^^f  occurs  under  physiological  conditions 

coon 

in  veiy  small  amounts  in  the  urine,  about  0.02  gram  in  twenty -four  houra . 
(FuRBRiNGER^).    Accofding  to  the  generally  accepted  view  it  exists  in 
the  urine  as  calcium  oxalate,  which  is  kept  in  solution  by  the  acid  phos- 
phates present.     Calcium  oxalate  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  urinaty  sedi- 
ments and  occurs  also  in  certain  urinary'  calculi. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine  is  not  well  known.  Oxalic 
acid  when  administered  h  eliminated  unchanged,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
urine ;^  and  as  many  vegetables  and  fmits,  such  as  cabbage,  spinach, 
asparagus^  sorrel  apples,  grapes,  etc.,  contain  oxalic  acid;  it  is  possible  that 
a  part  of  the  oxalic  acid  of  the  urine  originates  directly  from  the  food. 
That  oxalic  acid  may  be  fonncd  in  the  animai  l>ody  as  a  metabolic  product 
from  proteins  or  fats  follows  from  the  observations  of  Mills  and  Lcthje,* 
who  found  in  dogs  on  an  exclusively  meat  and  fat  diet,  as  also  in  starvation, 
that  oxalic  acid  w-as  eliminated  by  the  urine.  The  oxalic  acid  which  is 
eliminated  in  increased  quantity  with  a  diminished  oxygen  supply  and  an 
increased  protein  catal>olism,  as  found  by  Rkale  and  Boeri,  and  also  by 
Tkrray,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  x>artly  from  the  greater  destruction  of 
proteins.  Pure  protein  does  not,  according  to  Salkowski,^  increase  the 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid  eliminated;  on  the  contrar}%  after  meat  feeding  the 
amount  of  this  acid  is  increased,  due  in  part  to  the  meat  containing 
oxalic  acid  (Salkowski),  Gelatine  and  gelatine-yielding  tissues  seem  to 
increase  the  excretion  of  oxalic  acid,  which  stands  in  accord  with  the 
observ^ations  of  Kutscher  and  Schenk  0  that  on  the  oxidation  of  gelatine 
oxamic  acid  is  produced  from  the  glycocoU  and  this  then  decompoees*! 
-readily  into  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid.    After  feeding  nucleins  no  constant 

*  Niemilowicz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  35;  Gitfelmaeher-Wiieuko,  ibid.,  Z$; 
Hall.  Wien.  klm.  Woclienflchr.  1ft. 

,        »  Dt'utsch.  ^Vrch,  f.  khii.  Mm].,  18-     See  also  Bunkip.  Journ.  Path,  and  BacterioL,  t, 
I        *  In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  animal  body,  sec  pages  029  and  630. 

*  Mills,  Virchnw's  Arch.,  i^:    Liithje,  Zeitselir.  t  kUn,  Med.,  35. 

*  Reale  ami  Boeri,  Wien.  rned.  Wochenschr.,  1895;  Terray,  Pfliigcr's  Arch.,  6S;  i 
Salkowaki,  Burl  klin.  Woclienaehr.,  1900. 

•Zeitachr,  f.  physiol.  Ch nr  ,  43. 
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increase  in  the  elimination  of  oxalic  acid  has  been  observed.^  The  pro- 
duction of  oxalic  acid  due  to  an  incomplete  combustion  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates has  also  been  suggested.  The  work  of  Hildebrandt  and  P. 
Mayer  seems  to  indicate  this  under  abnormal  conditions.  In  alimentaiy 
glycosuria  or  diabetes  Luzzato  ^  could  not  observe  any  rise  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  oxalic  acid.  We  have  no  grounds  for  the  assumption  that  oxalic 
acid  is  produced  under  physiological  conditions  by  an  incomplete  com- 
bustion of  carbohydrates.  We  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  for- 
mation of  oxalic  acid  from  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  in  the  animal  body, 
yet  we  have  no  positive  proof  of  such  a  formation.^ 

Oxalic  acid  is  best  detected  and  quantitatively  determined  according 
to  the  method  suggested  by  Salkowski:  Shaking  out  the  oxalic  acid  from 
the  acidified  urine  by  means  of  ether  and  then  proceeding  as  follows  accord- 
ing to  AuTENRiETH  and  Barth:  * 

The  twenty-four-hour  urine  is  precipitated  by  CaCl2  and  ammonia 
in  excess.  After  18-20  hours  the  precipitate  is  collected  (the  filtrate  must 
be  clear)  and  dissolved  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  shaken  out  4-5 
times  with  150-200  c.c.  ether  (containing  3  per  cent  absolute  alcohol). 
The  united  ethereal  extracts  are  filtered  through  a  dry  filter  and  distilled 
after  the  addition  of  about  5  c.c.  of  water.  The  liquid,  if  necessary,  is 
decolorized  with  animal  charcoal  and  precipitated  with  CaCl2  and  am- 
monia, made  acid  after  a  certain  time  with  acetic  acid,  and  finally  the 
oxalate  is  collected,  washed,  burned  to  CaO,  and  weighed. 


.NH.CH.HN  V 
Allantoin  (Glyoxyldiureide),  C4HflN403 ,  0C<         I  )C0, 

^NH.CJO  H-N/ 


^NH.CH.HN^^ 

^  ^^    oc- 

curs  in  the  urine  of  children  within  the  first  eight  days  after  birth,  and  in  very 
small  amounts  also  in  the  urine  of  adults  (Gusserow,  Ziegler  and  Her- 
mann). It  is  found  in  rather  abundant  quantities  in  the  urine  of  pregnant 
women  (Gusserow).  Allantoin  has  also  been  found  in  the  urine  of  suck- 
ing calves  (Wohler),  in  urine  of  oxen  (Salkowski),  and  sometimes  in  the 
urine  of  other  animals  (^Ieissner).  It  is  also  found  in  the  amniotic  fluid 
and,  as  first  shown  by  Vauquelin  and  Lassaioxt:  ^  in  the  allantoic  fluid 
of  the  cow  (hence  the  name).  Allantoin  is  formed,  as  above  stated,  by  the 
oxidation  of  uric  acid  outside  of  the  animal  body,  hence  a  similar  formation 

»  See  Stradomsky,  Virchow's  Arch.,  163;  Mohr  and  Salomon,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  70;   Salkowski,  1.  c. 

'  Hildebrandt,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  35;  P.  Mayer,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  47; 
Luzzato,  Salkowski's  Festschrift,  1904. 

'  See  Wiener,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol.,  1,  Abt.  1. 

*  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29;   Autenrieth  and  Barth,  ibid.,  35. 

•  Ziegler  and  Hermann,  see  Gusserow,  Arch.  f.  Gynfikol,  3 — both  cited  from  Huppert- 
Neubauer,  Ham-Analyse,  10.  Aufl.,  377;  Wohler,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  70; 
Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f., physiol.  Chem.,  42;  Meissner,  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  (3),  31;  Las- 
saigne,  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.,  17. 
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of  allantoin  is  assumed  in  the  animal  organism  {see  page  573).  According 
to  PoDUscHKA  and  Minkowski,^  allantoin  introduced  into  dogs  appears 
almost  entirely  in  the  urine,  while  in  man  only  a  small  portion  of  the  in- 
gested substance  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  In  carnivora  the  excretion 
of  allantoin  is  considerably  increased,  according  to  Minkowski,  Cohn, 
Salkowski,  and  Mendel  and  Brown ^^  after  feeding  thymus  or  pancreas. 
According  to  Mendel  and  White,  on  the  intravenous  injection  of  urate?) 
an  aViundant  elimination  of  allantoin  takes  place  in  dogs  and  cats.  A 
strong  allantoin  excretion  is  also  found  in  dogs  after  poisoning  witii  hy- 
drazine (Bottissow),  hydroxjdamine,  semicarbazide,  and  aminogiianidine 
(PoHL^)*  He  also  obtained  allantoin  in  the  autolysis  of  the  intestinal 
mucosa,  liver,  thymus,  spleen,  and  pancreas.  As  no  allantoin  exists  in 
the  organs  of  normal  starving  dog3,  and  as  Pohl  has  found  it  in  the  liver 
and,  as  traces,  also  in  the  other  organs  after  poisoning  with  hydrazine,  he 
claims  that  the  allantoin  is  formed  in  the  nuclein  destruction  produced 
by  the  death  of  the  cell-nuctei. 

Allantoin  is  a  colorless  substance  often  cr\^stallizing  in  prisms^  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  also  in  warm 
alcohol,  but  not  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether.  A  watery^  allantoin  solu- 
tion gives  no  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate  alone,  bnt  by  the  careful  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  a  white  floccuient  precipitate  is  formed,  C4H5AgN403, 
which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  which  consists  after  a  certiun 
time  of  ver>'  small,  transpai^ent  microscopic  globules.  The  dry  precijiitate 
contains  40.75  per  cent  silver.  A  waterj^  allantoin  solution  is  precipitated 
by  mercuric  nitrate.  On  continued  boiling  allantoin  reduces  Fehling's 
solution*  It  gives  Schiff's  furfurol  reaction  less  rapidly  and  less  intensely 
than  urea.     Allantoin  does  not  give  the  murexide  test. 

Allantoin  is  most  easily  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  with 
lead  pemxide.  In  preparing  allantoin  from  urine,  proceed  according  to 
Luewy's^  method,  wiiieh  consist-s  of  the  following:  The  faintly  acidified 
urine  is  precijutated  with  a  mercurous-nitrate  solution,  the  filtrate  treated 
with  H28.  and  the  new  tihrate  preci|iitated  l>y  magnesium  oxide  and  silver 
nitrate  after  the  removal  of  the  H2S,  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and 
washed  with  warm  water  and  decomposed  with  H2S,  and  the  filtrate  evap- 
oratetl  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  extracted  with  hot  w^ater  and  then  the  ' 
sokition  precipitated  with  mercuric  nitrate.  The  precipitate  is  collected 
and  decomposed  by   H2S.     From   the  evaporated   filtrate   the   allantoin 


*  Arch,  f,  exp.  Path,  u.  Phami.,  44;  Miakowski,  ibid.,  41. 

>  Minkowski.  I  c,  and  Centralbl  f.  innere  Med.,  1898;  Cohn,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyBiol. 
Chem.,  25;  SalkowKki,  Centralbl.  f.  d,  med.  Wissensch.,  1898;  Mendel  and  Brown, 
Amer.  Joiira,  of  Physiol.,  3. 

*  Mendel  and  White,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Phymol.,  12;  Boriaaow,  Zeitschr.  f,  phyaioL 
Chem.,  IQ;  Poh!,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phami.,  46. 

^  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharra.,  44. 
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crystallizes  out.  This  method  can  be  used  for  the  quantitative  determina- 
tion of  allantoin. 

OP  O  IT 
Hippuric  Add  (Benzoyl-amino  ACETIC  acid),  C9H9NO3,     • '  *   *,^^^„ 

HN  .CH2.CXXJH . 

This  acid  decomposes  into  benzoic,  acid  and  glycocoU  on  boilingx  with 
mineral  acids  or  alkalies,  and  also  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  urine.  The 
reverse  of  this  occurs  if  these  two  components  are  heated  in  a  sealed  tube, 
accordmg  to  the  following  equation:  C6H^OOH+NH2.CH2.COOH=: 
C6H6.CO.NH.CH2.COOH+H2O.  This  acid  may  be  synthetically  pre- 
pared from  benzamide  and  monochloracetic  acid,  CeH5.CO.NH2+CH2Cl. 
COOH=C6H6.CO.NH.CH2.COOH+HCl,  and  in  various  other  ways,  but 
most  simply  from  glycocoll  and  benzoyl  chloride  in  the  presence  of  alkali. 

Hippuric  acid  occurs  in  large  amoimts  in  the  urine  of  herbivora,  but 
only  in  small  quantities  in  that  of  camivora.  The  quantity  of  hippuric 
acid  eliminated  in  human  urine  on  a  mixed  diet  is  usually  less  than  1  gram 
per  day;  as  an  average  it  is  0.7  gram.  After  eating  freely  of  vegetables 
and  fruit,  especially  such  fniit  as  plums,  the  quantity  may  be  more  than 
2  grams.  Hippuric  acid  is  also  found  in  the  perspiration,  the  blood,  the 
suprarenal  capsule  of  oxen,  and  in  ichthyosis  scales.  Nothing  is  positively 
known  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  in  disease. 

The  Formation  of  Hippuric  Add  in  the  Organism.  Benzoic  acid  and 
also  the  substituted  benzoic  acids  are  converted  into  hippuric  acid  and  sub- 
stituted hippuric  acids  within  the  body.  Moreover,  those  bodies  are  trans- 
formed into  hippuric  acid  which  by  oxidation  (toluene,  cinnamic  acid, 
hydrocinnamic  acid)  or  by  reduction  (quinic  acid)  are  converted  into  ben- 
zoic acid.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  hippuric  acid  is  therefore  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  benzoic  acid ;  the  formation  of  the  second 
component,  glycocoll,  frctai  the  protein  substances  in  the  body  is  unques- 
tionable. 

Hippuric  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  of  starving  dogs  (Salkowski),  also 
in  dog's  urine  after  a  diet  consisting  entirely  of  meat  (Meissner  and 
Shepard,  Salkowski,  and  others  ^).  It  is  evident  that  the  benzoic  acid 
originates  in  these  cases  from  the  proteins,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
it  is  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  proteins  in  the  intestine.  Among  the 
products  of  the  putrefaction  of  protein  outside  of  the  body  Salkowski  has 
found  phenylpropionic  acid,  CeiH6CH2.CH2.COOH,  which  is  oxidized  in 
the  organism  to  benzoic  acid  and  eliminated  as  hippuric  acid  after  combin- 
ing with  glycocoll.  Phenylpropionic  acid  seems  to  be  formed  from  the 
aminophenylpropionic  acid,  which  is  derived  from  several  protein  substances. 
The  supposition  that  the  phenylpropionic  acid  is  produced  from  tyrosine  by 

»  Salkowski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  11;  Meissner  and  Shepard,  Unter- 
such.  iiber  das  Entstehen  der  Hippuredure  im  thierischen  Organismus.   Hanover,  1866. 
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putrefaction  in  the  intestine  has  not  been  substantiated  by  the  researches 
of  Baum.\nn,  Schotten.  and  B.\as.^  The  importance  of  putrefaction  in 
the  intestine  in  producing  hippxiric  acid  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  after 
thoroughly  disinfecting  the  intestine  of  dogs  with  calomel  the  liippuric  acid 
disappears  from  the  urine  (Baum^^nn^). 

The  large  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  preseht  in  the  urine  of  herl>ivora  is 
partly  explained  by  tlie  sjiet  ially  active  processes  of  puti'e faction  goin^  on 
in  the  intestines  of  these  animals,  but  it  is  especially  due  to  the  large  quantity 
of  substances  in  the  plant-food  from  which  benzoic  acid  can  be  formed. 
There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  liippuric  acid  in  human  urine  after  a 
mixed  diet,  and  especially  after  a  diet  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  originates 
in  part  from  the  aromatic  substances,  e.g.,  quinic  acid. 

The  view  proposed  hy  Wmss  and  others  that  a  parallelism  exists  between 
the  excretion  of  hippuric  iicitj  luid  une  acid  in  that  an  increii.se  in  the  first  is 
followed  by  a  diminution  in  the  sei-oud^  and  that,  for  example,  quinic  aeid  produces 
a  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  correspontliug  to  the  increased  forma^ 
tion  of  hippuric  acid  {Weiss^  Lewin),  cannot  be  considered  as  suthciently  proved  * 
(Hitpfer). 

The  kidneys  may  be  considered  in  dogs  as  special  organs  for  the  syn- 
thesis of  hippuric  acid  (Schmiedeberg  and  BuxtiE**).  In  other  animals 
as  in  rabbits,  the  formation  of  hijipuric  acid  seems  to  take  place  in  other 
organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  muscles.  The  synthesis  of  lii|ipuric  acid  is 
therefore  not  exclusively  limited  to  any  special  organ,  though  perhaps  in 
some  species  of  animals  it  may  be  more  abundant  in  one  organ  than  in 
another. 

As  the  thorough  investigations  of  Wiechowski  teach,  the  sjTithesis  of 
hippuric  acid  does  not  stand  in  any  direct  relationship  to  the  extent  of 
protein  metabohsm;  it  varies,  on  the  contrar>^  with  the  duration  of  circu- 
lation  of  benzoic  acid  and  the  quantity  of  glycocoll  jjresent  in  the  body. 
The  amount  of  the  latter  in  in  termed  iar>'  metal>olism  is  so  great  that  in 
rabbits,  on  the  administration  of  benzoic  acid,  more  than  one  half  of  the 
total  urine  nitrogen  may  exist  as  glycocoll.  Magnus-Levy  s  found  in 
rabbits  and  sheep  up  to  27.8  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  as  hippuric-acid 


'  E,  and  H.  Salkowski,  Bcr,  <L  doutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch,,  12;   Bauraann,  Zeitsehr, 
f.  pbyHioL  Chem.,  7;  Scbotten.  ibid.,  H;  Baas,  iltid,,  11. 
OhhL,  10,  131. 

*  Weiss,  Zeitschr.  f,  physioL  Chem.,  25,  27,  38;  Lcwin,  ZeiL*ichr.  f.  Idin.  Med.,  42; 
Hupfer,  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  3".  See  also  Wiener,  '*Die  Hamsaure/'  Ergeb- 
msse  der  Physiol.,  1,  .\bt  1. 

*  Arch.  f.  exji.  Path.  ii.  Pharm.,  (i;  also  A.  HofTmann*  ihvi,,  7,  and  Koclis,  Pflug^« 
Arcb.t  20;   Bashford  and  Cramer,  Zeitschr.  f,  physioL  ChenK»  3r>. 

'  Wiecliowski,  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  7  (Uterature):  A.  Magnus- Levy,  Munch, 
med.  WochenBchr.,  1905. 
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nitrogen,  and  both  investigators  have  found  so  much  hippuric-acid  nitrogen 
that  it  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  glycocoll  preformed  from  the 
proteins.  We  cannot  explain  how  this  abundant  formation  and  elimination 
of  glycocoll  as  hippuric  acid  is  brought  about. 

Properties  and  Reactions  of  Hippuric  Add,  This  acid  crystallizes  in 
semi-transparent,  long,  four-sided,  milk-white,  rhombic  prisms  or  columns, 
or  in  needles  by  rapid  crystallization.  They  dissolve  in  600  parts  cold 
water,  but  more  easily  in  hot  water.  They  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  with  difficulty  in  ether.  The  acid  dissolves  more  easily  (about  12  times) 
in  acetic  ether  than  in  ethyl  ether.  Petroleum-ether  does  not  dissolve 
hippuric  acid. 

On  heating  hippuric  acid  it  first  melts  at  187.5°  C.  to  an  oily  liquid 
which  crystallizes  on  cooling.  On  continuing  to  heat  it  decomposes,  pro- 
ducing a  red  mass  and  a  sublimate  of  benzoic  acid,  ^^dth  the  generation, 
first,  of  a  peculiar  pleasant  odor  of  hay  and  then  an  odor  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.  Hippuric  acid  is  easily  differentiated  from  benzoic  acid  by  this 
behavior,  also  by  its  crystalline  form  and  its  insolubility  in  petroleum 
ether.  Hippuric  acid  and  benzoic  acid  both  give  LIjcke's  reaction,  namely, 
they  generate  an  intense  odor  of  nitrobenzene  when  evaporated  to  dryness 
with  nitric  acid  and  when  the  residue  is  heated  with  sand  in  a  glass  tube. 
Hippuric  acid  forms  crystallizable  salts,  in  most  cases,  with  bases.  The 
combinations  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  The  silver,  copper,  and  lead  salts  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
water;  the  ferric  salt  is  insoluble. 

Hippuric  acid  is  best  prepared  from  the  fresh  urine  of  a  horse  or  cow. 
The  urine  is  boiled  a  few  minutes  with  an  excess  of  milk  of  lime.  The 
liquid  is  filtered  while  hot,  concentrated  and  then  cooled,  and  the  hippuric 
acid  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
crystals  are  pressed,  dissolved  in  milk  of  lime  by  boiling,  and  treated  as 
above;  the  hippuric  acid  is  precipitated  again  from  the  concentrated  fil- 
trate by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystallization 
and  decolorized,  when  necessary,  by  animal  charcoal. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  following  method. (Bunge  and  ScHMiEDf:BERG  ^):  The  urine 
is  first  made  faintly  alkaline  with  soda,  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  thoroughly  extracted  with  strong  alcohol.  After  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcohol  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  completely  extracted  by  agitating  (at  least  five 
times)  with  fresh  portions  of  acetic  ether.  The  acetic  ether  is  then  re- 
peatedly washed  with  water,  which  is  removed  by  means  of  a  separatory 
funnel,  then  evaporated  at  a  medium  temperature  and  the  dry  residue 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  0.  In  regard  to  other  methods,  such  aa  Blumen- 
thal  as  well  as  PfeifTer.  Bloch  and  Riecke,  see  Mal/s  Jahresber.,  30  and  32.  See  also 
Wiechowski,  1.  c. 
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treated  rei>eatedly  with  petroleiim-ether,  which  dissolves  the  benzoic 
oxy acids,  fats,  and  phenols,  while  the  hippurie  acid  remains  undissolved. 
This  residue  is  now  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water  and  evaporated  at 
.50-60°  C,  to  crj^stallization.  The  ciTstals  are  collected  on  a  small  weighed 
filter.  The  mother-liquor  is  repeatedly  shaken  witii  acetic  ether.  Tlds 
last  is  removed  and  evaporated;  the  residue  is  added  to  the  above  cr^^stals 
on  the  filter,  dried  and  %veighed. 

Phimacctiiric  Acid,  CioHnNO,  =CJI,.CH,.CO.NH.CH,,COOH.  This  arid,  which 
is  produced  in  the  animal  body  by  a  combination  of  g]y(>Q(ff>]l  ^^ith  the  jihenyl- 
acetic  acid,  C^Hj.CHj.COOH,  formetl  in  the  putrefaction  of  the  proteins,  has 
been  prepared  from  horse's  urine  by  Saliujwski,^  but  it  probably  also  occurs  in 
humao  urine* 

Benzoic  Acid,  C7H0O3  or  CftHfi.COOH^  is  found  in  rabbit's  urine  and  aometiraes, 
though  in  small  amounts^  in  dog's  urine  (Wevl  and  v.  Anhep).  According  to 
Jaahsvelij  and  Btokvis  and  to  Kronecker  it  is  also  found  in  human  urine  in 
diseases  of  the  kidneys.  The  occurrence  of  benzoic  acid  in  the  urine  isccms  to 
be  due  to  a  fermentative  decomposition  of  hippurie  acid.  Such  a  decom|K>sitioa 
may  very  easily  occur  in  an  iilkalitie  urine  or  in  one  containing  proteid  (V* an  i>e 
Velde  and  Stokvis).  In  certain  animals — ^pigs  and  dogs^ — the  kidneys,  accord- 
ing to  ScHMiEOEBERG  and  Minkowski/  contain  a  special  enzyme,  Schmiede- 
BERG*8  histozymj  which  splits  the  liippuric  acid  with  the  separation  of  benzoic 
acid. 

Ethereal  Sulpliiiric  Adds.  In  the  putrefaction  of  proteins  in  the  intes- 
tine, phenols,  whose  mother-substance  is  eonsidcred  to  be  tyros^ine,  and  also 
indol  and  skatol  are  produced.  These  phenols  directly,  and  the  tw^o  last- 
nanacd  bodies  after  they  have  lieen  oxidized  respectively  into  indoxyl  and 
dkatoxyl^  pass  into  the  urine  as  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  after  uniting  with 
sulphuric  acid*  The  most  important  of  these  ethereal  acids  arc  phenol-  and 
cresol'Sidpkuric  acids— which  were  formerly  also  called  phenol-forniin^  sub- 
stances— indoxyl'  and  skuloxifl'S^uIpkuric  acids.  To  this  group  Ijelong  also 
the  pyrocatechin-sulphuric  acid,  which  occurs  only  in  very  small  amounts  in 
human  urine,  and  hiidroquinone-aidpkuric  acid,  which  appears  in  the  urine 
after  poisoning  with  phenol,  and  under  physiological  conditions  perhaps 
other  ethereal  acids  occur  which  have  not  been  isolated.  The  ethereal 
sulphuric  acids  of  the  urine  were  discovered  and  specially  studied  by  Bau- 
MANN.^  The  quantity  of  these  acids  in  human  urine  is  small,  while 
horse's  urine  contains  larger  quantities.  According  to  the  determinations 
of  V,  D,  Velden  the  quantity  of  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  in  human  urine  in 
twenty-four  hours  varies  between  0.094  and  0.62U  gram.  The  n?lationship 
of  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid  -1  to  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  B  in 


*  Zeiteclir.  f,  phyeioL  Cliera.,  9. 

*  Weyl  and  \\  Anrep,  Zeitschn  f,  physioL  Chem..  i;  Jaxirs\^eltl  and  Stokx'is,  Arch. 
f  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.^  H):  Kronecker,  ibid  ,  llj;  Van  der  \"elde  and  Stokvis,  itnd^p 
17;   Schmiedeberg,  ibifLf  14,  '479;   Minkowski,  ibid  ,  17. 

»  Pfliiger's  Arch,  12  and  13. 
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health  is  on  an  average  as  10:1.  It  undergoes  such  great  variations,  as 
found  by  Baumann  and  Herter,^  and  after  them  by  many  other  investi- 
gators, that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  consider  the  average  figures  as  normal. 
After  taking  phenol  and  certain  other  aromatic  substances,  as  well  as  when 
putrefaction  within  the  organism  is  general,  the  elimination  of  ethereal 
sulphuric  acid  is  greatly  increased.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  diminished  when 
the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  is  reduced  or  prevented.  For  this  reason  it 
may  be  greatly  diminished  by  carbohydrates  and  exclusive  milk  diet.^  The 
intestinal  putrefaction  and  the  elimination  of  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  have 
also  been  diminished  in  some  cases  by  certain  therapeutic  agents  which 
have  an  antiseptic  action;  still  the  statements  are  not  imanimous.^ 

Great  importance  has  been  given  to  the  relationship  between  the  total 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid,  or  between  the  conjugated 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid,  in  the  study  of  the  intensity 
of  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  under  different  conditions.  Several 
investigators,  F.  Mijller,  Salkowski,  and  v.  Noorden,*  consider  cor- 
rectly that  this  relationship  is  only  of  secondary  value,  and  that  it  is  more 
correct  to  consider  the  absolute  value.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  abso- 
lute values  for  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  also  undergo  great  variation, 
so  that  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  give  the  upper  or  lower  limit  for  the 
normal  value. 

Phenol  -  and  p  -  Cresol-sulphuric  Acids,  CeH6.0.S02.0H  and 

C6H4<p^    ^'       .    These  acids  are  found  as  alkali  salts  in  human  urine, 

in  which  also  orthocresol  has  been  detected.  The  quantity  of  cresol-sul- 
phuric acid  is  considerably  greater  than  of  phenol-sulphuric  acid.  In  the 
quantitative  estimation  the  phenols  are  set  free  from  the  two  ethereal  acids 
and  determined  together  as  tribromphenol.  The  quantity  of  phenols  which 
are  separated  from  the  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  of  the  urine  amounts  to  17-51 
milligrams  in  the  twenty-four  hours  (Munk).  The  methods  for  the  quanti- 
tative estimation  used  heretofore  give,  according  to  Rumpf,  as  well  as  Koss- 
LER  and  Penny,^  such  inaccurate  results  that  new  determinations  are  very 
desiraljle.    After  a  vegetable  diet  the  quantity  of  these  ethereal-sulphuric 

*  V.  d.  Velden,  Virchow's  Arch.,  70;  Herter,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1. 

'  See  Hirschler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10;  Biemacki,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  49;  Rovighi,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  16;  Wintemitz,  ibid^  and  Schmitz, 
ibid.,  17  and  19. 

'  See  Baumann  and  Morax,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10;  Steiff,  Zeitschr.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  16;  Rovighi,  1.  c.  Stem,  Zeitschr.  f.  Hygiene,  12;  and  Bartoschewitsch, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17;  Mosse,  ibid.,  23. 

*  Miiller,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  12;  v.  Noorden,  ibid.,  17;  Salkowski,  Zeitschr. 
f  physiol.  Chem.,  12. 

•Munk,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  12;  Rumpf,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  16;  Kossler  and 
Penny,  ibid.,  17. 
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acids  is  greater  than  after  a  mixed  diet.  After  the  ingestion  of  carbolic  acid, 
which  is  in  gn?at  part  converted  by  synthesis  within  the  organism  into  phe- 
nol-sulphurk'  acid,  also  into  pyroeatecliin-  and  hydroqtiinoii-sulphnric  acid,^ 
or  when  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  sufficient  to  combine 
with  the  phenol,  it  forms  phenyl-glucuronic  acid,^  the  quantity  of  phenols 
and  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  in  the  urine  is  considerably  increased  at  the 
ex])ense  of  the  sulphate -sulphuric  acid. 

An  increased  elimination  of  phenol-sulphuric  acids  occurs  in  active 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine  with  stoppage  of  the  contjents  of  the  intestine, 
as  in  ileus,  diffused  peritonitis  with  atony  of  the  intestine,  or  tuberculous 
enteritis,  but  not  in  simple  obstruction.  The  elimination  is  also  increased 
by  the  absorj^tion  of  t!ie  products  of  jiutref action  from  punilent  woumls  or 
abscesses.  An  increased  elimination  of  phenol  has  been  observed  in  a  few 
other  cases  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  boily.^ 

The  alkali  salts  of  phenob  and  cresol-sulphuric  acids  cr}'staHize  in  white 
plates,  similar  to  mother-of-[x?arl,  which  are  rather  freely  soluble  in  water. 
They  are  soluble  in  boiUng  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  they  are  decomposed  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  corresponding  phenol. 

Phenol-sulphuric  acids  have  been  synthetically  prepared  by  Baum.\nn 
from  potassium  pyrosulphatc  and  potas.siiim  plienolate  or  p-cresolate.  For 
the  methcxl  of  their  preparation  from  urine,  which  is  rather  complicated, 
and  alrio  for  the  knowti  phenol  reactions,  the  reader  \^  referred  to  other 
text-books.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  these  ethereal-sulphuric  acids 
was  usually  i>erformecl  by  weighing  the  phenol  which  was  sej^ara ted  from 
the  urine  as  tribromphenoh  At  the  present  time  the  following  method  is 
em]>loyed: 

KossbER  and  Penny's  Method  with  Neudero^.s^  Mrwlificatlon.  The 
liquid  containing  phenol  is  treated  with  N/10  caustic  scxla  until  strongly 
alkaline,  warmed  on  the  water-bath  in  a  flask  with  a  glass  stopper,  and 
then  treated  with  an  excess  of  N/10  iodine  solution,  the  quantity  Iteing 
exactly  measured.  Sodium  iodide  is  first  formed  and  then  sodium  hypo- 
iodite.  which  latter  forms  tri-iodophenol  with  the  phenol  according  to  the 
following  equation: 

CftHsOH  +  3NaI0=  C^ala.OH  +  3NaOH. 

On  cooling  acidify  with  sulphuric  acid  and  determine  the  excess  of  iodine 
by  titration  with    N/10   sodium   thiosulphate   solution.     This  process  is 


»  Sec  Baumann,  Pfliigt^r's  Arch.,  12  and  13,  and  Baumann  and  Preusse,  Zeit«)cbr. 
f.  physioL  Chem.,  3,  156. 

'  Sclmiiedeberg,  Arch.  f.  ©xp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  14, 

*  See  G.   Hoppe-Seyler,    Zeitschr.   f.    physrol   Chem.,   12,   frhis  rnntains  also  all 
references  to  the  literature  on  this  snhject  j;  Fe^leli,  \!olcsehott*K  lintersuch.,  15. 

*  Kossler  and  Penny,  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol,  Chem.,  17;   Xeuberg,  ibid.,  27, 
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also  available  for  the  estimation  of  paracresol.  Each  cubic  centimeter 
of  the  iodine  solution  used  is  equivalent  to  1.5670  milligrams  of  phenol  or 
1.8018  milligrams  of  cresol.  As  the  determination  does  not  give  any  idea 
as  to  the  variable  proportions  of  the  two  phenols,  the  quantity  of  iodine 
used  must  be  calculated  as  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  phenols.  Before 
such  a  determination  is  carried  out,  the  concentrated  urine  is  first  distilled 
after  acidification  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  distillate  purified  by  pre- 
cipitation with  lead  and  distilled  again  (Neuberg).  For  details,  see 
Neuberg,  1.  c,  and  Hoppe-Seyler-Thierfelder's  Handbuch,  7.  Aufl. 

The  methods  for  the  separate  determination  of  the  conjugated  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid  will  be  spoken  of  later  in  connection 
with  the  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  urine. 

Pyrocatechin-sulphuric  Acid.  This  acid  was  first  found  in  horse's  urine  in 
rather  large  quantities  by  Baumann.  It  occurs  in  human  urine  only  in  the 
very  smsulest  amounts,  and  perhaps  not  constantly,  but  it  is  present 
abundantly  in  the  urine  after  taking  phenol,  pyrocatechin,  or  protocatechuic 
acid. 

With  an  exclusively  meat  diet  this  acid  does  not  occur  in  the  urine,  and  it 
therefore  must  originate  from  vegetable  food.  It  probably  originates  from  the 
protocatechuic  acid,  which,  according  to  Preusse,  passes  in  part  into  the  urine 
as  pyrocatechin-sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  may  also  perhaps  be  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  phenol  \inthin  the  organism  (Baumann  and  Preusse  *). 

Pyrocatechin,  or  o-Dioxybenzene,  CaH^COH),,  was  first  observed  in  the  urine 
of  a  child  (Ebstein  and  J.  Muller).  The  reducing  body  alcapton,  first  found 
by  Bodeker  *  in  human  urine  and  which  was  considered  for  a  long  time  as  iden- 
tical with  pyrocatechin,  is  in  most  cases  probably  homogerUisic  acid  or  uroleucic 
acid  (see  below). 

Pyrocatechin  crystallizes  in  prisms  which  arc  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
water.  It  melts  at  102-104**  C,  and  sublimes  in  shining  plates.  The  watery 
solution  becomes  green,  brown,  and  ultimately  black  in  the  presence  of  alkali  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  If  very  dilute  ferric  chloride  is  treated  with  tartaric  acid 
and  then  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  this  added  to  a  watery  solution 
of  pyrocatechin,  we  obtain  a  violet  or  cherry-red  liquid  which  becomes  green 
on  adding  excess  of  acetic  acid.  Pyrocatechin  is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate. 
It  reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  re- 
duces alkaline  copjxjr-oxide  solutions  with  heat,  but  does  not  reduce  bismuth 
oxide. 

A  urine  containing  pyrocatechin,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  when  alkaline, 
r|uickly  becomes  dark  and  reduces  alkaline  copper  solutions  when  heated.  In 
detecting  pyrocatechin  in  the  urine  it  is  concentrated  when  necessary,  filtered, 
boiled  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  phenols,  and  repeatedly 
shaken  after  cooling  with  ether.  The  ether  is  distilled  from  the  several  ethereal 
extracts,  the  residue  neutralized  with  barium  carbonate  and  shaken  again  \iith 
ether.  The  pyrocatechin  which  remains  after  evaporating  the  ether  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  benzene. 

Hydroquinone,  or  p-Dioxybenzene,  C^^{OR\j  often  occurs  in  the  urine  after 
the  use  of  phenol  (Baumann  and  Preusse).  The  dark  color  which  certain  urines, 
so-called  "carbolic  urines,"  assume  in  the  air  is  due  to  decomposition  products. 
Hydroquinone  does  not  occur  as  a  normal  constituent  of  urine,  but  only  after 
the  administration  of  hydroquinone;  and  according  to  Lewin,'  it  may  be  found 

»  Baumann  and  Herter,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1;  Preusse,  ibid.,  2;  Baumann, 
ibid.,  3. 

'  Ebstein  and  Muller,  Virchow's  Arch.,  62;  Bodeker,  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  (3)^  7. 
« Virchow's  Arch.,  92. 
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ill  the  yrine  of  rabbits  as  an  ethereal -sulphuric"  acidt  \yelng  a  decomposition 
product  of  arbutin. 

Hydroquiiinne  forms  rhombic  crystals  whir'h  are  readily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  melts  at  169'^  C.  Like  pyroealechiri,  it  cai^ily  reduces 
metallic  oxides.  It  acts  like  pyrocatechin  with  alkalies,  l>ut  is  not  precipitated 
witli  lead  acetate.  It  is  oxidized  into  *|uint>ne  by  ferric  ehlori<le  aiKl  other  oxidis- 
ing agents,  and  quinone  ean  t>e  detectec!  by  its  peculiar  odor.  Hydroqulnone- 
9iil|>luiric  acid  is  detected  in  the  uriiic  by  the  .same  methods  a^  pyrocatechin- 
fiulphxiric  acid. 

CH 

/\ 
Indoxyl-sulphuric  Acid,  CgHrNSOi  =  HC      C-COSO^COH) ,  also  called 

I        II     II 
HC      C    CH 

CH  NH 

tmiME  i\T>TCAN,  formerly  called  tjroxanthine  (Heller),  occurs  as  an  alkali- 
salt  in  the  urine.  This  acid  is  the  mather-siihstance  of  a  great  part  of 
the  indigo  of  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  indigo  which  can  be  separated 
from  the  urine  is  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  indoxyl-sul- 
phuric  acid  (and  indoxyl-glucuronic  acid)  contained  in  the  urine*  This 
amount,  according  to  Jaff^,^  for  man  is  5-20  milligrams  per  twenty -four 
hours.  Horse  *s  urine  contaias  about  twenty -five  times  as  much  indigo- 
forming  sulistance  as  human  urine, 

Indoxyl-suljihuric  arid  is  derived,  as  previously  mentioned  (page  401). 
from  indol,  which  is  fii'st  oxidized  in  the  body  into  indoxyl  and  is  then 
couju^ated  with  sulphuric  acid.     After  subcutaneous  injection  of  indol  the 
elimination  of  indicun  is  consideraljly  increased    (Jaff^:,   Baumann  ant?' 
Briecjer,  and  others).     It  is  also  increased  by  the  introdnction  of  ortboni 
trophcnylpropiolic    acid    in   the   animal  organism    (G.   Hoppe-Seyleb  2) 
Indol  is  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  proteins.     The  putrefaction  of  se 
cretions  rich  in  protein  in  the  intestine  explains  also  the  occurrence  of  indican 
in  the  urine  during  starvation.    Cielatine,  on  the  contrary-,  does  not  ineiease 
the  elimination  of  indican. 

An  abnormally  increased  elimination  of  indican  occurs  in  th^^e  disease 
where  the  small  intestines  are  ol>stnicted,  causing  an  increased  putrefaction 
and  thus  producing  an  abundance  of  indob  Such  an  increased  elimination 
of  indican  occurs  on  tying  the  small  intestine  of  a  dog,  but  not  the  large 
intestine  (Jaff^),  an  observation  which  has  been  confirmed  recently  by 
Ellxngkr  and  Prutz.^  They  removed  an  intestinal  loop  in  dogs  and 
replaced  it  in  a  reversed  position,  the  distal  end  of  the  loop  being  attached 

'  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  3. 

*  Jaff6,  Centralbi  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch,.  1872;  Baumann  and  Brieger.  Zeiteehr.  f, 
pbyaioL  Chem.,  3;  G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  ibid.,  7  and  8.  See  also  Pore  her  aad  Ilervieux. 
Joiim,  de  Physiol,  7, 

*  JalTd,  Virchow's  Arch.,  70;  EUiiiger  and  Prutz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physloL  Chem.*  tS. 
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to  the  proximal  end  of  the  intestine,  and  in  this  manner,  by  the  inverted 
peristalsis  so  obtained,  they  effected  a  disturbance  in  the  movement  of  the 
intestinal  contents.  It  was  shown  that  this  obstruction  in  the  small  intes- 
tine caused  an  increased  elimination  of  indican,  while  an  obstruction  in  the 
large  intestine  showed  no  such  action. 

The  putrefaction  of  proteins  in  other  organs  and  tissues  besides  the  in- 
testine may  also  cause  an  increase  in  the  indican  of  the  urine.  Certain 
investigators,  Blumenthal,  Rosenfeld,  and  Lewin,  claim  to  have  shown 
that  an  increased  excretion  of  indican  can  be  brought  about  also  without 
putrefaction  by  an  increased  destruction  of  tissue  in  starvation  and  also 
after  phlorhizin  poisoning;  but  these  statements  are  vehemently  opposed 
by  other  investigators,  such  as  P.  Mayer,  Scholz,  and  Ellinger,  and  are 
improbable.  The  indol,  it  seems,  is  not  formed  from  the  tryptophane 
(indolaminopropionic  acid)  as  intermediary  step  in  the  demolition  of  the 
proteins  in  the  animal  body ,  but  rather  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  trypto- 
phane in  the  intestine.  Gentzen  ^  has  also  shown  that  tryptophane  intro- 
duced subcutaneously  or  per  os  into  the  body  does  not  lead  to  an  indican- 
uria,  but  only  when  it  is  exposed  to  bacterial  decomposition  in  the  large 
intestine.  The  statements  as  to  the  elimination  of  indican  after  oxalic- 
acid  poisoning  are  somewhat  contradictory.  After  poisoning  with  oxalic 
acid  Harnack  and  v.  Leyen  found  an  increased  indican  elimination,  and 
MoRACZEWSKi  believes  he  has  proved  a  certain  parallelism  between  the 
quantity  of  indican  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  in  diabetes.  Scholz  ^ 
obtained,  on  the  contrar>',  no  increase  in  the  excretion  of  indican  after 
oxalic-acid  poisoning. 

An  increased  elimination  of  indican  has  been  observed  in  many  dis- 
eases ^  and  in  these  cases  the  quantity  of  phenol  eliminated  is  also  gener- 
ally increased.     A  urine  rich  in  phenol  is  not  always  rich  in  indican. 

The  potassium  salt  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  which  was  prepared  pure 
by  Baumann  and  Brieger  from  the  urine  of  a  dog  fed  on  indol,  has  since 
been  prepared  synthetically  by  BAxmANN  and  Thesen,*  by  fusing  phenyl- 
glycine-orthocarboxylic  acid  with  alkali  and  then  from  this  producing  the 

» Blumenthal,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1901,  Suppl.,  and  1902,  with  Rosenfeld, 
Charity  annalen,  27.  and  Hofmeister's  Beitrftj^e,  5;  Lewin,  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  1; 
Mayer,  Arch.  f.  (Anat,  u.)  Physiol.,  1902.  Zeitschr.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  47,  and  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,29,32;  Scholz,  ibid.,  38;  Ellinger,  iZmf.,  39;  Gentzen,  "  fiber  die  Vors- 
tufen  des  Indols  bei  der  Eiweissfaulnis  im  Thierkorper,"  Inaug. -Dissert.  Kongisberg, 
1904. 

'  Hamack,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  chemie,  29;  Scholz,  1.  c;  Moraczewski,  Centralbl. 
f.  innere  Med.,  1903. 

3  See  Jaff<$,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  3;  Senator,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1877; 
G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12  (contains  older  literature);  also 
Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr..  1892. 

*  Baumann  with  Brieger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  8;   with  Thesen,  ibid.,  28. 
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indox^^bulphate  by  means  of  potassium  pyrosulphate.  It  cn^stallizes  in 
colorless,  shinin;^  plates  or  leaves  which  are  easily  .soluble  in  water,  but  less 
readily  in  alcohol.  It  is  spht  by  mineral  aeids  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
indoxyl.  The  latter  without  access  of  air  passes  into  a  red  compound^ 
indoxyl-red,  but  in  the  presence  of  oxidizing  reagents  is  converted  into 
indigo-blue:  2C8H7NO  +  20  =  Ci6HioN202  +  2H20.  The  detection  of  indi- 
can  13  based  on  this  last  fact. 

For  the  rather  complicated  preparation  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  as  the 
potassium  salt  from  urine  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  text-books.  For 
the  detection  ol  indican  in  urine  in  ordinarj^  causes  the  following  method  of 
jAFFfe-OBERMAYER,  wliich  also  sefves  as  an  approximate  test  for  the  quan- 
tity' of  indican,  is  sufficient. 

Jaff^-Oberm.iyer*s  Indican  Test,  Jaff^  uses  chloride  of  lime  as  the 
oxidizing  agent,  while  Obeumayer  employs  ferric  chloride*  Other  oxidizing 
ajjents  have  been  suggested,  such  as  potassium  permanganate,  i)otiissium 
bichromate,  alkali  chlorate,  and  hydrogen  ]ieroxide  (the  latter  suggested 
by  PoRCHER  and  Hervieux*).  With  OBER^L\YKR^'^  reagent  the  test  is 
jjerformcd  as  follows: 

The  acid  urine  (if  alkaline  it  must  l>e  acidified  with  acetic  acid)  (Ellin- 
oer)  is  precipitated  with  basic  lead  acetate,  1  c,c.  for  every  10  c.c>  of 
the  urine.  20  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  treated  in  a  test-tube  with  an  equal 
volume  of  pure  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gra\ity  1.19) 
which  contains  2—1  grams  ferric  chloritle  to  the  lit^r.  and  2-3  c.c.  chloro- 
form are  added  and  the  mixture  immediately  thoroughly  shaken.  The 
chloroform  is  thereby  colored  more  or  less  blue.  de|>ending  upon  the 
amount  of  indican.  Besides  indigo  blue  we  ma>'  also  ha\e  indigo  red  pro- 
duced, whose  formation  has  been  explained  in  various  ways.  The  quantity 
of  indigo  red  l>ecomes  greater  the  more  slowly  the  oxidation  takes  place, 
and  especially  when  the  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  warmth  (see  the 
work."^  of  Ro-six,  Bouma,  Wang,  Maillard.  and  Ellinger-). 

According  to  Ei.linoer  the  source  of  the  indigo-red  formation  may  be  the 
isatin  that  is  produced  by  the  SLi|H*roxidati(m  of  the  iadnxyl  by  the  action  of 
the  reagent,  and  this  isatin  forms  indigo  red  with  the  indoxyl  in  the  hydrnrhloric- 
arid  acdutiori.  Maillari^  on  the  contrary,  is  of  the  view  that  the  blue  substance 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  rhloroform  from  the  urine  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
acid  is  not  indigotin  (indigo-blue),  but  another  substance,  called  by  hhn  herai- 
indigotin,  which  in  alkaline  scjlutbn  pobTnerizes  immediately  into  indigotin, 
while  in  acid  reaction  it  is  converted  into  indirubin  (indigo  red). 

The  chloroform  solution  of  indigo  obtained  in  the  indican  test  may  be 
used  in  the  quantitative  colorimetric  determination  by  comparison  with  a 
solution  of  indigo  in  cldoroform  of  knowm  strength  (Kbauss  and  Adrlvn), 


*Jaff^,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  3;  Obennayer,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1890;  Poreher 
and  Hei^ieux,  Zeit^hr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  39. 

*  Rosin,  Virchow's  Arch.,  123;  Rouma,  Zcitschr.  f  physiol  Chem.»  27.  80,  32, 
39;  Wang,  ibid.,  25,  27,  28;  Ellinger,  ibid.,  3Sand  -II;  MuiOard,  Bull.  sec.  chim.»  Paris 
(3),  2ft,  and  Compt.  rencL,  13f»;  also  L'iiicioxyle  urinaire  et  les  couleurs  qui  en  derivent, 
Paris,  1903,  and  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41, 
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Wang  and  others  convert  the  indigo  into  indigo-sulphonic  acid  by  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  titrate  with  potassium  permanganate.  There 
is  still  doubt  as  to  the  surest  and  most  trustworthy  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  indican,  and  especially  as  to  the  question  how  the  indigo  resi- 
due is  to  be  washed  (see  Wang,  Bouma,  Ellinger,  and  Salkowski  ^),  and 
for  this  reason  we  shall  refer  only  to  the  works  cited  above. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  production  of  indirubin  in 
addition  to  indigotin,  Bouma  has  recommended  the  conversion  of  all  the 
indoxyl  into  indirubin  by  boiling  the  urine  with  hydrochloric  acid  contain- 
ing isatin.  The  indirubin  can  be  taken  up  by  chloroform  and  deter- 
mined by  titration  with  potassium  permanganate  and  sulphuric  acid  after 
purification  of  the  chloroform  residue.  Oerum^  has  also  worked  out  a 
colorimetric  method  of  estimation  based  upon  Bouma 's  method. 

Indol  seems  also  to  pass  into  the  urine  as  a  glucuronic  acid,  indoxyU 
glucuronic  acid  (Schmiedeberg).  Such  an  acid  has  been  foimd  in  the  urine 
of  animals  after  the  administration  of  the  sodium-salt  of  o-nitro-phenyl- 
propiolic  acid  (G.  Hoppe-Seyler).  Porcher  and  Hervieux^  have  ob- 
tained indoxyl  sulphuric  acid  in  dogs  and  asses  under  similar  conditions. 

Free  indigo,  and  in  fact  indirubin  as  well  as  indigotin,  occur  in  rare  cases 
in  the  undecomposed  urine.  Grobeb  and  Wang  *  have  recently  observed  such 
cases. 

CH 


HC      C 


(>-C.CH3 

Skatoxyl-sulphuric  Acid,    C9H9NS04=     I       11     11  ,  has  not 

HC      C    C.O.SO2OH 

CH  NH 
been  positively  prepared  as  a  constituent  of  normal  urine,  but  Otto  has 
once  prepared  its  alkali  salt  from  diabetic  urine.  Perhaps  skatoxyl  occurs 
in  normal  urine  as  a  conjugated  glucuronate  (Mayer  and  Neuberg  ^),  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  urine  contains  a  skatol-chromogen  from  which  red  and 
reddish-violet  coloring-matters  are  obtained  by  decomposition  with  strong 
acids  and  an  oxidizing  agent. 

Skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid  originates,  if  it  exists  in  the  urine,  from  skatol 
which  is  formed  by  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  and  which  is  then  conju- 
gated with  sulphuric  acid  after  oxidation  into  skatoxyl.  That  skatol 
introduced  into  the  body  passes  partly  as  an  ethereal-sulphuric  acid  into 
the  urine  has  been  shown  by  Brieger.  Indol  and  skatol  act  differently,  at 
least  in  dogs;  indol  producing  a  considerable  amount  of  ethereal-sulphuric 

'  Krauss,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18;  Adrian,  iWd.,  19;  Wang,  ibid,,  26;  Sal- 
kowski, ibid.  J  42. 

'  Bouma,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  82;  Oerum,  ibid.,  45. 

'  Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  14;  G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  7  and  8;  Porcher  and  Hervieux,  Journ.  de  Physiol.,  7. 

*  Grober,  Munch,  med.  Wochenschr.,  1904;   Wang,  Salkowski's  Festschrift,  1904. 

•Otto,  Piliiger's  Arch.,  33;  Mayer  and  Neuberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29. 
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acid,  while  skatol  gives  only  a  small  quantity  (Mesteh^).  The  stat 
mente  are  somewhat  contradictoiy  on  this  subject  and  the  behavior  is 
somewhat  unsettled-  According  to  Staal  the  chromogen  of  the  skatoj 
red  iis  neither  a  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  nor  a  conjugated  glucuronic  acid. 

The  potassium  salt  of  skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid  is  crj^stailine;  itdis^lve 
in  water ,  but  with  difficulty  in  alcohob  A  watery  solution  becomes  deej 
violet  with  ferric  chloride,  and  red  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  The  salt 
is  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  separation  of  a 
red  precipitate.  The  nature  of  this  red  coloring-matter  proiluced  by  the 
decomposition  of  skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid  is  not  well  known;  neither  has  the 
relationship  existing  between  this  and  other  red  coloring-matters  in  the 
urine  been  decided.  On  distillation  with  zinc-dust  the  skatoI-chromogeB 
yields  skatol. 

Urines  containing  skatoxyl  are  colored  dark  red  to  violet  by  Jaffa's  indi- 
can  test  even  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  alone ;  with  nitric  acid  they 
are  colored  cherry -red,  and  red  on  warming  with  ferric  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  coloring-matter  w^hich  yields  skatol  with  zinc-dust  may 
be  removed  from  the  urine  by  ether.  Urines  rich  in  skatoxyl  darken  from 
the  surface  downward  when  allowed  to  stand  in  the  air,  and  may  become 
reddish^  violet,  or  nearly  black*  Rosim  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  skatol- 
chromogen  exists  in  human  urine,  and  that  the  observations  made  hereto-j 
fore  were  due  to  a  eonfasion  with  indigo  red  or  urorosein.  It  cannot  bel 
disputed  that  derivatives  of  skatol  occur  in  the  urine,  while  the  tecent  in- 
vei^tigations  of  Staal,  Grosser,  Poecher,  and  Hervieux-  indicate  that 
skatobredand  urorose  in  are  identical  or  at  least  closely  related  piginents. 
Only  the  formation  of  skatol  by  distillation  with  zinc  pow^der  can  be  con» 
sidered  as  a  positive  proof  as  to  the  skatol  nature  of  a  pigment. 

Salkowski  ■  hns  demonstrated  that  the  orcurrence  of  sk^^jl-rarboxyli^ 
(iiidol  acetif  acid),  CglU.N.COOlI,  in  nurinid  urinc^  is  probable.  This  is  alao 
product  of  putrefacliori.  When  inlrudu(X'd  into  the  animal  body  this  acid  re* 
appears  unchanged  in  the  urine.  With  hwlro chloric  acid  and  very  dilute  ferric- 
(*hloride  solution  it  gives  an  intense  violet  color  to  the  solution.  This 
rrspotids  with  a  watery  solution  containing  1: 10  000  of  skatol -carboxy lie  acid. 

Aromatic  Oxyacids.    In  the  putrefaction  of  proteins  in  the  intestine, 
paraoxijjAcnyl-acetw  acid,   CeH4(0H).Cil2CO0H,   and  paraoxiipfienyl-pro- 
pumic  acid,  C6H4(OH).C2H4,COOH,  are  formed  from  tymsine  as  an  inter*. 
mcdiatc  step,  and  the-se  in  ii:x^ai  part  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine.     The^ 
quantity  of  these  acids  is  usually  very  small    They  are  increased  under  the 

*  Brie^r,  Ber.  d.  deutsch,  cbem,  Gesellseh,^  12,  and  Zcitschr.  f.  physioK  CheoL 
I,  411;    Mcetcr.  ibid,.  12. 

*  Rosin,  Virchow's  Arch.,  123;    Staal,  Zeitschr.  f,  physiol.  Chem.,  46;    Qp 
ftief,,  44;   Porcher  and  ncr\ieux,  Compt.  rend.,  1S8,  and  Jotim.  de  Physiol,^  7, 

*Zcit*ehr.  f.  ph^-siol.  Qiem,,  J>, 
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same  conditions  as  the  phenols,  especially  in  acute  phosphorus  poisoning, 

in  which  the  increase  is  considerable.    A  small  portion  of  these  oxyacids 

is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Besides  these  two  oxyacids  which  regularly  occur  in  human  urine  we 

sometimes  have  other  oxyacids  in  urines.     To  these  belong  homogentisic 

add  and  uroleudc  acidj  the  first  of  which  forms  the  specific  constituents  of 

the  mine  in  most  cases  of  alcaptonuria,  oxymandelic  acid,  found  by  Schuutzen 

and  RiESS  in  urine  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  oxyhydroparacournaric  add, 

found  by  Blendermann  in  the  urine  on  feeding  rabbits  with  tyrosine,  gallic 

addf  which,  according  to  Baumann,^  sometimes  appears  in  horse's  urine, 

and  kynurenic  add  (oxyquinolincarboxylic  acid),  which  up  to  the  present 

time  has  been  found  only  in  dog's  urine.    Although  all  these  acids  do  not 

belong  to  the  physiological  constituents  of  the  urine,  still  they  will  be 

treated  in  connection  with  these. 

OH 
Paraoxyphenylacetic  Acid,  C8H803=C6H4<q^  ^qq^   ^^ 

p-Oxyphenylpropionic     Acid     (Hydroparacoumaric     Acid),     CoHio03= 

OH 
^^^^'^CH  CH  COOH'  ^^  crystalline  and  are  soluble  both  in  water  and 

in  ether.     The  one  melts  at  148''  C.  and  the  other  at  125°  C.    Both  give 
a  beautiful  red  coloration  on  being  warmed  with  Millon's  reagent. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  these  oxyacids  proceed  in  the  following  way  (Bau- 
mann):  Warm  the  urine  for  a  while  on  the  water-bath  with  hydrochloric  acid 
in  order  to  drive  off  the  volatile  phenols.  After  cooling  shake  three  times  with 
ether,  and  then  shake  the  ethereal  extracts  with  dilute  soda  solution,  which  dis- 
solves the  oxyacids,  while  the  residue  of  the  phenols  which  are  soluble  in  ether 
remains.  The  alkaline  solution  of  the  oxyacids  is  now  faintly  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  shaken  again  with  ether,  the  ether  removed  and  allowed  to  evaporated 
the  residue  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  the  solution  tested  with  Millon's, 
reagent.  The  two  oxyacids  are  best  differentiated  by  their  different  melting- 
points.  The  reader  is  referred  to  other  works  for  the  method  of  isolating  and 
separating  these  two  oxyacids. 

Homogentisic  Acid  (Dioxyphenylacetic  Acid),  C^H^4= 
/0H(1) 
CeHsT-OH  (4)  .    This  acid,  which  was  discovered  by  Mabshall  '  and 

X)H2.COOH(5) 
by  him  called  glycosuric  add,  was  isolated  in  larger  quantities  by  Wolkow 
and  Baumann  in  a  case  of  alcaptonuria  and  carefully  studied  by  them. 
They  called  it  homogentisic  acid  because  it  is  a  homologue  of  gentisic  acid, 
and  they  showed  that  the  peculiar  properties  of  so-called  alcaptonuric  urine 
in  this  case  were  due  to  this  acid.    This  acid  has  later  been  found  in  many 

>  Schultzen  and  Riess,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1869;   Blendermann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
Chem.,  6,  267;   Baumann,  ibid.,  6,  193. 

*  The  Medical  News,  Philadelphia,  January  8,  1887. 
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casoB  of  alcaptonuria  by  Emiiden,  Garnier  and  Voirix,  Ogden,  Garbod, 
and  many  others.  Giycosuric  acid^  isolated  from  alcaptonuric  urine  by 
Geygkr^^  seems  to  lie  identical  with  homogentisic  acid. 

The  quantity  of  acid  eliminated  Ls  increa^sed  by  food  rich  in  protein.  On 
the  ingestion  of  tyrosine  by  persons  with  alcaptonuria,  Wolkow  and 
Bauxl\nn  and  Embden  observ^ed  a  greater  f|iiantity  of  homogentisic  acid 
in  the  urine.  Since  Langstein  and  E.  Meyer  showed  in  a  case  of  alcap- 
tonuria that  the  quantity  of  tyrosine  in  the  protein,  even  when  calculated 
to  a  maximum,  %vari  not  sutlicicnt  to  account  for  the  quantity  of  liomo- 
gpntisic  acid,  and  that  therefore  we  must  admit  of  another  source  (the 
phenylalanine)  for  the  alcapton,  Falta  and  Langbtein^  have  given  a 
direct  proof  that  homoj^ntlsic  acid  can  also  l^e  formed  from  phenylalanine. 
Tyrosine  and  i>henylalanine  are  quantitatively  converteil  into  homogentisic 
acid  in  alcaptonuria  (Falta).  Dibromtyrosioe^  on  the  contrary,  yields 
as  little  homogentisic  acid  as  bromine  or  iodine  derivatives  of  protein 
bodies  (Falta).  According  to  the  investigations  of  LaxNQSTEIN  and  J^Ieyer, 
and  especially  of  Falta,  different  proteins  yield  vaiydng  quantities  of 
homogentisic  acid  in  alcajitonuria,  and  accordingly  larger  amounts  in  pro- 
portion as  the  protein  is  rich  in  tyrosine  and  phenylalanine. 

Wolkow  and  Baumann  explain  the  formation  of  homogentisic  acid 
from  tyrosine  by  an  abnormal  fermentation  in  the  upper  partes  of  the  in- 
testine, but  thk  view  ha.s  now  been  generally  rejected.  Homogentisic  acid 
is  burnt  in  the  healthy  organism,  and  in  consonance  with  the  \4ews  of  Falta 
and  Langstein  alcaptonuria  is  considered  as  an  anomaly  in  the  metabolism, 
O.  Neubauer  and  Falta  ^  found  in  exjjeriments  with  different  aromatic 
substances  that  the  aromatic  a-oxyacids  as  well  as  the  a-amino  acids  de- 
rived from  the  protein  liodies,  iire  con%^erted  into  homogentisic  acid  in  the 
organism  of  alraptonurics.  It  can  he  admitted  with  Falta  that  the  phenyl- 
alanine in  the  body  hy  dearaidation  is  converted  into  phenyl-a-Iactic  acid, 
C6H6CH2.CHOH.C06H,  from  which  by  taking  up  two  hydroxy  1  grouf: 
dioxyphenyl-«-luctic  acid  (iimleucic  acid),  (OH)2CoH3.CH2.CHOH.COOirjJ- 
13  formed,  and  then  from  this  by  oxidation  dioxyphenylacetic  acid  (homo- 
gentisic acid),  (OH)2C6H3.CH2.COOH,  is  produced.  Tyrosine  also  is  su|3- 
posed  to  undergo  an  analogous  transformation  w^hereby  a  removal  of  OH 
groups  in  the  para  position  must  be  admitted  and  in  both  cases  the  homo- 
gentisic acid  formed  is  under  norma!  conditions  further  destroyed  by  a 


*  Wolkow  and  Bnumann,  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  15 j    Embden,  ibid,,  1?  and 
18;  Garaier  and  Voirin,  Arch,  de  Physiol,  (5),  i;  Ogden,  Zeitachr.  f,  pbysiol,  Cbem,  J 
20;  Geyger,  cited  from  Embden,  1   c,  18.  I 

*  Langstein  and  Meyer,  DeuUch.  Arch.  f.  kiln.  Med,,  78;  Falta  and  Langstein,  Zcit- 
6chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37;  Falta,  Der  Eiwcifia^StofTwechsel  bei  der  Alkaptonuri© 
Habilitationfischnft,  Naumburg  a.  S,,  1904. 

*  Zeit«chr.  f.  physioL  Chem,,  42. 
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rupture  of  the  benzene  ring.  The  demolition  of  the  tyrosine  and  the 
phenylalanine  according  to  this  view  takes  place  in  normal  organisms  by 
way  of  the  alcaptonic  acids,  and  the  metabolic  anomaly  in  alcaptonuria 
consists  in  that  the  demolition  stops  at  this  point  and  the  property  of  the 
organism  in  alcaptonuria  of  rupturing  the  benzene  ring  is  absent. 

Garrod,^  who  has  observed  several  cases  of  alcaptonuria,  has  also  tabu- 
lated about  forty  cases  of  alcaptonuria  which  he  finds  in  the  literature. 
From  this  he  shows  that  the  anomaly  of  the  protein  metabolism  occurs 
oftener  in  males  than  in  females,  and  also  that  blood  relationship  of  the 
parents  (first  cousins)  predisposes  to  alcaptonuria. 

On  fusing  homogentisic  acid  with  alkali  it  yields  gentisic  acid  (hydro- 
quinone-carboxylic  acid)  and  hydroquinone.  When  introduced  into  the 
intestine  of  the  dog  a  part  is  converted  into  toluhydroquinone,  which  is 
eUminated  in  the  form  of  an  ethereal  sulphuric  acid.  Homogentisic  acid 
has  also  been  prepared  synthetically  by  Baumann  and  Frankel,^  starting 
with  gentisic  aldehyde. 

Homogentisic  acid  crystallizes  with  I  mol.  of  water  in  large,  trans- 
parent prismatic  crystals,  which  become  non-transparent  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  with  the  loss  of  water  of  crystallization.  They  melt  at 
146.5-147®  C.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  nearly 
insoluble  in  chloroform  and  benzene.  Homogentisic  acid  is  optically  in- 
active and  non-fermentable.  Its  watery  solution  has  the  properties  of  so- 
called  alcaptonuric  urine.  It  becomes  greenish  brown  from  the  surface 
downward  on  the  addition  of  very  little  caustic  soda  or  ammonia  with 
excess  of  oxygen,  and  on  shaking  it  quickly  becomes  dark  brown  or  black. 
It  reduces  alkaline  copper  solutions  with  even  slight  heat,  and  ammoniacal 
silver  solutions  immediately  in  the  cold.  It  does  not  reduce  alkaline  bis- 
muth solutions.  It  gives  a  lemon-colored  precipitate  with  Millon's  reagent, 
which  becomes  light  brick-red  on  warming.  Ferric  chloride  gives  to  the 
solution  a  blue  color  which  soon  disappears.  On  boiling  with  concentrated 
ferric-chloride  solution  an  odor  of  quinone  develops.  With  benzoyl  chloride 
and  caustic  soda  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  we  obtain  the  amide  of  diben- 
zoylhomo^entisic  acid,  which  melts  at  204*^  C,  and  which  can  be  used  in 
the  isolation  of  the  acid  from  the  urine,  and  also  for  its  detection  (Orton  and 
Garrod).  Among  the  salts  of  this  acid  must  be  mentioned  the  lead  salt 
containing  water  of  cr}^stallization  and  34.79  per  cent  Pb.  This  salt  melts 
at  214-215°  C. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  acid,  heat  the  urine  to  boiling,  add  5  grams  of 
lead  acetate  for  every  100  c.c,  filter  as  soon  as  the  lead  acetate  has  dis- 
solved, and  allow  the  filtrate  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  twenty -four  hours 
until  it  crystallizes  (Garrod).  The  dried,  powdered  lead  salt  is  suspended 
in  ether  and  decomposed  by  H2S.     After  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of 


» Med.  chirurg.  Transact.,  1899  (where  all  known  cases  are  tabulated);   alao  The 
Lancet,  1901  and  1902;  Garrod  and  Hele,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  33. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  20. 
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the  ether  the  acid  is  obtained  in  nearly  colorless  crj-stak  (Orton    and 
Garrod  *)• 

In  regard  to  the  quantitative  estirnation  we  prnreed  according  to  the  su^* 
gestion  of  Baumann  by  titrating  the  acid  with  a  N/  It)  silver  solution.  As  regards 
derails  of  this  method  the  reader  h  referred  to  the  works  of  Bauman.v,  C,  Th. 
MfinsER  and  Mittelbach,  Garrod  and  Hurtley.  Deniges*  has  suggested 
another  method, 

Uroleucic  acid,  CpHioOj,  is,  aerording  to  Hltppert,  probably  a  dioxyphenrl- 
laetic  add.  C.H,  (OH),.CH,.CH(OH).COOH.  This  arid  was  first  )>re  pa  red  by  Kirk 
from  the  urine  of  (hiidrea  with  aleuptonuria,  which  also  eont^iined  homogentisie 
aeid,  L\NCr^TEiN  and  Meveh  ^  have  als*>  found  a  small  amount  of  this  arid  in 
a  ease  of  alt-aptonuria  studied  by  them.  It  melts  at  130-133°  C.  Otherwise, 
in  regard  to  its  beha\ior  with  alkalies,  with  access  of  air,  and  also  mth  alkaline 
eopfjer  solutions  aod  ammouiaeal  silver  solutions,  and  also  Millons  reagent, 
it  is  similar  to  homogentisic  acid, 

Oxymadelic  acid,  CHX)^,  paraox>Tphenylglyeoli€  acid,  HO.C«H<.CH(OH)COOH, 
is,  as  alvove  stated^  found  in  the  urine  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver.  The  acid 
crystallizes  in  silky  needles.  It  melts  at  162"^  C,  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water, 
less  in  cold  water,  and  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  hot  benzene* 
It  is  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate,  but  not  by  lead  acet4ite» 

CH    COH 

HC     C     C.COOH, 
Kymiwnic  acid  ( r-oxy-jS-quioohncarboxyhc  acid),  CioHjNOj  -    I       ||       I 

HC     C     CH 

ClI   N 

has  only  been  found  thus  far  in  dogs'  urine;  it.s  quantity  is  increased  by  meat 
feeditig.  According  to  the  oljservations  of  (  Jlaessner  and  Lanostein,  the  mot  her- 
substanee  seems  to  be  contained  among  the  products  of  pancreatic  digestion 
which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  prei  ipitable  by  acetone.  Ellinoeii  *  has 
recently  Ix^cn  able  to  show  positi\'ely  that  tryptophane  is  the  m other-subs t^inee 
of  this  acid.  By  the  introduction  of  try|>tophane  in  the  organism  he  has  shown 
the  formation  of  a  k>murenic  arid  not  only  in  dogs  but  also  in  rabbits.  Tlie 
a<ud  is  crystalline,  does  not  dissolve  in  ctild  water,  rather  well  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  \nelds  a  baiium  salt  which  crystalliiies  in  triangular,  colorless  plates.  ()u 
heating  it  melts  and  decomposes  into  CO^  and  kynurin.  On  cvapi^ration  to  dry- 
ness on  the  water-bath  with  hydrorhlorir  acid  and  iK>tassiura  chlorate  a  redtlish 
residue  is  obtaincfl  which  becomes  first  brownish  green  and  then  emerald-green 
on  adtling  ammonia  (Jaffe's  reaction  *). 


: 


^  Orton  and  Garrod.  Joiim.  of  Phj'sioL,  27;   Garrwl,  ibuL.  2X 

'  Mittelbneh.  Deiilsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med>,  71  (which  contains  the  work  of  Baumajiij 

and  Momer);  Garrod  and  Hurtley,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  XI;   Demgjs,  Chem.  Centralbl/ 

1897.  I,  338. 

*  Huppert.  Zcitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem,,  23 j  Kirk,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1886  and  ISSSa 
LangBtem  and  Meyer,  I.  c. 

*Glaessner  and  Langstein,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage.  1;    Ellinger,  Ber  d.  d,  chem, 
Oesellsch.,  37,  1804,  and  Zeitachr  f.   physioL   Chem.,  43.      The  older  literature 
kynurenic  acid  may  be  found  in  Josephsolm,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  Kynurensaur 
ftusscheidung  beini  Hunde,  Inang.-Disvsert.,  Konigsberg,  1898. 

•  Zeitschr  f.  phyaiol.  Oiem,  7.  In  regard  to  kyimrenic  acid,  see  also  Huppert* 
Neubaiier^  TO.  Aufl.,  and  Mendel  and  Jackson,  Amer.  Joum,  of  PliysioL,  t;  Mendel 
and  Schneider,  ibid.,  4;   Camps,  Zeitfichr,  f.  pbysiol.  Qieuup  33. 
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Urinary  Pigments  and  Chromogens.  The  yellow  color  of  normal  urine 
depends  perhaps  upon  several  pigments,  but  in  greatest  part  upon  urochrome. 
Brides  this  the  urine  seems  to  contain  a  very  small  quantity  of  hcemato^ 
porphyrin  as  a  regular  constituent.  Uroerythrin  also  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  normal  urine,  but  not  always.  Finally,  the  excreted  urine  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light  regularly  contains  a  yellow  pigment,  urobilin, 
which  is  derived  from  a  chromogen,  urobilinogeny  by  the  action  of  light 
(Saillet)  and  air  (Jaff6,  Disqu^,^)  and  others.  Besides  this  chromogpn, 
urine  contains  various  other  bodies  from  which  coloring-matters  may  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  chemical  agents.  Humin  substances  (perhaps 
in  part  from  the  carbohydrates  of  the  urine)  may  be  formed  by  the  action 
of  acids  (v.  Udranszky)  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  such  substances 
may  sometimes  originate  from  the  reagents  used,  as  from  impure  amyl 
alcohol  (v.  Udranszky  ^).  To  these  humin  bodies  developed  by  the  action 
of  acid  in  normal  urine  when  exposed  to  the  air  must  be  added  the  urophain 
of  Heller,  the  various  uromelanins  and  other  bodies  described  by  different 
investigators  (Pl6sz,  Thudichum,  Schunk^).  Indigo-blue  (uroglavcin  of 
Heller,  urocyanin,  cyanurin,  and  other  coloring-matters  of  older  investi- 
gators ^)  is  split  off  from  the  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  or  indoxyl-glucoronic 
acid.  Red  coloring-matter  may  be  formed  from  the  conjugated  indoxyl 
and  skatoxyl  acids,  and  urohodin  (Heller),  urorubin  (Plosz),  urohcBinaiin 
(Harley),  and  perhaps  also  urorosein  (Nencki  and  Sieber  ^)  probably 
have  such  an  origin. 

We  cannot  discuss  more  in  detail  the  different  coloring-matters  obtained 
as  decomposition  products  from  normal  urine.  Haematoporphyrin  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter  (VI)  and  will  best  be  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  pathological  pigments.  It  only  remains  to 
describe  urochrome,  urobilin,  and  uroerythrin. 

Urochrome  is  the  name  given  by  Garrod  to  the  yellow  pigment  of  the 
urine.  Thudichum  ^  had  previously  given  the  same  name  to  a  less  pure 
pigment  isolated  by  himself.  According  to  Garrod  urochrome  is  free  from 
iron,  but  contains  nitrogen.  It  stands,  it  seems,  in  close  relationship  to 
urobilin,  as  Garrod  has  obtained  a  urobilin-like  pigment  by  the  action  of 
impure  aldehyde  on  urochrome,  and  Riva  '^  claims  that  urobilin  yields  a 

>  Jaff^,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.  1868  and  1869,  and  Virchow's  Arch.,  47; 
Disqu6,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2;  Saillet,  Revue  de  midecine,  17,  1897. 

'  V.  Udranszky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  11,  12,  and  13. 

■  P16ez,  25eitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  8;  Thudichum,  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  201,  and 
Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  104;  Schunk,  cited  from  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  509. 

*  See  Huppert-Neubauer,  161. 

» In  regard  to  this  and  other  red  pigments,  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  593  and  597; 
Nencki  and  Sieber,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (2),  26. 

•  Garrod,  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc,  55;  Thudichum,  1.  c. 

'  Garrod,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  21  and  29;  Riva,  cited  from  Huppert-Neubauer,  624. 
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body  similar  to  urochrome  on  carefu  1  oxidatioE  with  permangaaate.  Accord* 
ing  to  Garrod  urobilin  can  be  converted  into  urochrome  by  evaporating  its 
aqueous  sokition  containing  some  ether  on  the  water-bath.  The  fact  that 
urochrome  can  be  transformed  into  urobihn  by  means  of  active  acetalJehyde 
may  be  used^  according  to  G.uirod,  as  a  means  of  detecting  urochrome. 

Urochrome  is^  according  to  Garrod,  amorphous,  brown,  ver}^  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  ordinarj^  alcohol,  but  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 
It  dissolves  but  sli^htl}^  in  acetic  ether,  amyl  alcohol^  and  acetone,  while  it 
is  iii^^okible  in  ether,  chlorofrirm,  and  benzene,  Um^hrnme  is  precipitated 
by  lead  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  mercuric  acetate,  phosphotuogstic  and  phos- 
phomolybdic  acids.  On  saturating  the  urine  with  ammonium  sulphate  a 
great  part  of  the  nrochrome  remains  in  sohition.  It  does  not  show  any 
absorption-bands  and  does  not  fluoresce  iifter  the  addition  of  ammonia  and 
zinc  chloride.  Urochrome  is  very  neadliy  decomposed,  with  the  fonnation 
of  IjTown  substances,  by  the  action  of  acids.  According  to  Klemperer,* 
urochrome  contains  4.2  jjcr  cent  nitrogen, 

Urochrome  can  be  prepared  according  to  a  rather  complicated  method 
which  is  based  uijon  the  fact  that  the  substances  remains  in  great  part  in 
solution  on  saturating  the  urine  with  ammonium  sulphate.  If  the  proper 
quantity  of  alcuhol  is  adde^l  to  the  filtrate,  a  clear,  yellow  alcoholic  layer 
forms  on  tlie  s^alt  solution,  which  coutains  the  urochrome  and  wliich  can 
be  used  for  the  further  preparation  of  the  latter  (see  CJarrod.  L  c). 
Klemperer,  oTi  the  contrary,  removes  the  pigment  frcra  the  urine  t\v 
means  of  animal  charcoal,  washes  it  with  water  to  remove  the  indican 
and  other  bodies,  and  then  extracts  with  alcohol  and  uses  this  alcoholic 
extract  for  the  further  jmrification  according  to  GARRon. 

The  urochrome  can  be  quantitatively  estimated,  accoiVling  to  Klem- 
PERER.  Ijy  a  colorimetric  mcthfKl,  using  a  sohition  of  true  yellow  G.  If 
0.1  gram  of  this  dye  is  dissolved  in  1  liter  of  water  and  5  ex.  of  this  solu- 
tion dilutcil  to  50  c.c.  with  water,  then  tliis  solutit^n  has  the  j?ame  color  and 
shtide  as  a  0.1  per  cent  urochrome  solution.  The  urine  must  be  diluted 
with  water  until  it  hiis  the  siune  dejith  of  color.  The  comparison  is  per- 
formed in  vessels  with  i)arallel  walk. 

Urobilin  is  the  pigment  first  isolated  from  the  urine  by  Jaff6  ^  ^nd 
which  is  characterized  by  its  strong  fluorescence  and  by  its  absorption- 
spectrum.  Various  investigators  have  prepared  from  the  urine  by  different 
methoils  pigments  which  differetl  slightly  from  each  other  but  behaved 
essentially  like  Jaffa's  urobilin.  Thus  different  urol>ilins  have  been  sug- 
gested, such  as  normah  febrile,  physiological,  and  pathological  urobiUns.^ 

'Berlin,  klm.  Wochenachr..  40. 

'  C5etitnilbl  f.  d.  med.  Wissenach.,  1S6S  and  1869,  and  Virchow's  Arch.,  47. 

'See  MacMunti.  Proc.  Roy.  8oc.,  31  nnd  3*"j;  Fier.  <1,  deutsch.  chem.  Geaellseh.,  14, 
and  Joura.  of  Physiol.,  i\  and  H);  Bogomoloff.  Maly's  Jahresber.,  22:  Eichhob,  Joum. 
d  Physiol,  14;   Ad-  Jolles,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  «1. 
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The  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  different  urobilins  in  the  urine  cannot 
be  denied;  but  as  urobilin  is  a  readily  changeable  body  and  diflBcult  to 
purify  from  other  luinary  pigments,  the  question  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
different  urobilins  must  still  be  considered  open.  According  to  Saillet^ 
no  urobilin  exists  originally  in  human  urine,  but  only  the  mother-substance 
of  the  same,  urobilinogen,  from  which  the  urobilin  is  formed  in  the  excreted 
urine  by  the  influence  of  light.  ^ 

Urobilin-like  bodies,  so-called  urobilinaidSy  have  been  prepared  from 
bile-pigments  as  well  as  blood-pigments,  and  indeed  by  oxidation  as  well  as 
reduction.  Maly  obtained  his  hydrobilirubin  by  the  reduction  of  bilirubin 
with  sodium  amalgam,  and  DisquA  obtained  a  product  which  is  still  more 
similar  to  urobilin,  while  Stokvis  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  cholecyanin 
with  a  little  lead  peroxide  a  choletelin  which  acted  very  much  like  urobilin. 
Hoppe-Seyler,  Le  Nobel,  Nencki  and  Sieber  have  obtained  urobilinoid 
bodies  by  the  reduction  of  hsematin  and  hsematoporphyrin  with  tin-  or  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  while  MacMunn^  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
hsematin  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid  a 
pigment  which  seemed  to  be  identical  with  urinary  urobilin.  It  b  apparent 
that  all  these  urobilins  cannot  be  identical. 

Many  investigators  declare  that  urobilin  is  identical  with  hydrobilirubin, 
but  according  to  the  researches  of  Hopkins  and  Garrod  ^  this  view  is  not 
correct,  because,  irrespective  of  other  small  differences,  each  body  has 
an  essentially  distinct  composition.  Hydrobilirubin  contains  C  64.68, 
H  6.93,  N  9.22  (Maly),  while  urinary  urobilin,  on  the  contrary,  contains 
C  63.46,  H  7.67,  N  4.09  per  cent.  The  urobilin  from  faeces,  stercobilirtf 
has  the  same  composition  as  urinary  urobilin  with  4.17  per  cent  nitrogen. 

Urinar}-  urobilin  may  not  be  identical  with  hydrobilirubin,  but  this  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  that  urobilin,  according  to  the  generally  ad- 
mitted view,  is  derived  from  bilirubin  (although  not  by  simple  reduction 
and  taking  up  water)  in  the  intestine.  Several  physiological  as  well  as 
clinical  obser\'ations  ^  speak  for  this  view,  among  which  we  must  mention 
the  regular  appearance  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  stercobilin,  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  bile-pigments  and  having  the  same  composition  as  urinary 
urobilin,  the  absence  of  urobilin  in  the  urine  of  new-bom  infants  as  well  as 

*  Revue  de  m^decine,  17,  1897. 

^  Maly.  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  163;  Disqu^,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2; 
Stckvis,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1873,  211  and  449;  Hoppe-Seyler,  Ber.  d. 
deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  7;  Le  Nobel,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  40;  Nencki  and  Sieber, 
Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  9,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  24;  MacMunn,  Proc.  Roy. 
See,  31. 

'  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  22. 

*See  Fr.  Miiller,  Schles.  Gesellsch.  f.  vaterl.  Kultur,  1892;  D.  Gerhardt,  "Ueber 
Hydrobilinibin  und  seine  Bezieh.  zum  Iktenis"  (Inaug.-Diss.,  Berlin,  1889);  Beck, 
Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1895;   Harley,  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1896. 
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on  the  complete  exclusion  of  bile  from  the  intestine,  and  also  the  increased 
elimination  of  urobilin  with  strong  intestinal  putrefaction.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  investigators  who,  basing  their  opinion  on  clinical  observa- 
tions, deny  the  intestinal  origin  of  urobilin  and  claim  that  the  urobilin  is 
derived  from  a  transformation  of  the  bihnibin  elsewhere  than  in  the  intes- 
tine, by  an  oxidation  of  the  bile-pigment  or  hy  a  transformation  of  the 
blood -pigments.^  The  possibihty  of  a  different  mode  of  formation  of  uri- 
nary^ urobiUn  in  disease  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  pigment  is  formed  from  the  bile-pigments  in  the  intestine  under  physio- 
logical conditions. 

The  quantity  of  urobihn  in  the  urine  xinder  physiological  conditions  is 
very  variable.  Saillet  found  30-130  milligrams  and  G.  Hoppe-Seyler 
80^-140  milUgrams  in  one  day^s  urine. 

There  are  numerous  observations  on  the  elimination  of  urobilin  in 
disease,  especially  by  jAFFfi,  Disqufe,  Gerhardt,  G.  Hoppe-Seyler  2  and 
others.  The  quantity  is  increased  in  hemorrhage  and  in  such  diseases 
where  the  blootl-cor^iuscles  are  destroyed,  as  is  the  case  after  the  action  of 
certain  bood-poisons,  such  as  antifibrine  and  antipyrine.  It  is  also  in- 
creased in  fevers,  cardiac,  diseases,  lead  colic,  atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
and  is  especially  abundant  in  so-called  urobihn  icterus. 

The  properties  of  urobilin  may  be  different,  de|>ending  upon  the  method 
of  preparation  and  the  character  of  the  urine  used ;  therefore  onl}^  the  most 
important  proj^erties  will  be  given.  Urobilin  is  amor|ihous,  brow^n,  reddish 
brow'n,  red,  or  reddish  yellowy  depending  upon  the  method  of  preparation. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  amy  I  alcohol,  and  cldoroform,  but  less 
readily  in  ether  or  acetic  ether.  It  is  less  soluble  in  water,  but  the  soiu- 
bihty  is  augmented  by  the  presence  of  neutral  salts.  It  ma>^  be  com- 
pletely precipitated  from  the  urine  by  saturating  with  ammonium  sulj^hate, 
especially  after  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  (M^hu^).  It  is  soluble  in 
alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  alkahne  solution  by  the  addition  of 
acid.  It  is  partly  dissoh^ed  by  chloroform  from  an  acid  (watery -alcoholic) 
solution;  alkali  solutions  remove  the  urobilin  from  the  chloroform.  The 
neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  solutions  are  precipitated  by  certain  metallic 
salts  (zinc  and  lead),  but  not  l>y  others,  such  as  mercuric  sulphate.  Uro- 
bilin  is  precipitated  from  the  urine  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  It  does  not 
give  GNfELiN*3  test  for  bile-pigments.     It  gives,  on  the  contrary,  a  reaction 


'  In  regard  to  the  various  theories  as  to  the  formation  of  urobilin,  see  Harley, 
Brit.  Med,  Joum.,  1896;  A.  Katz.,  Wien.  med,  Wochenschr.,  1891,  N06,  28-32 j  Grimm, 
Virchow's  Arch.,  1^2;   Zoja,  Conferenze  clinic  lie  italiane.  Ser,  la.  1. 

'  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  this  subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  D.  Gerhard t, 
"Ueber  Hydrobilirubin  und  seme  Beziehungen  zum  Iktenia'*  (Berlin.  1889),  and 
abo  G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Virchow's  Arch.^  124. 

*  Jotim.  de  Pbann.  et  Cbim.,  1878,  cited  from  Maly'a  Jahresber.,  8L 
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which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  biuret  test,  by  the  action  of  copper  sulphate 
and  alkaU.^ 

Neutral  alcoholic  urobilin  solutions  are  in  strong  concentration  brownish 
yellow,  in  great  dilution  yellow  or  rose-colored.  They  have  a  strong  green 
fluorescence.  The  acid  alcoholic  solutions  are  brown,  reddish  yellow,  or 
rose-red,  according  to  concentration.  They  are  not  fluorescent,  but  show  a 
faint  absorption-band,  ^,  between  b  and  F,  which  borders  on  F,  or  in  greater 
concentration  extends  over  F.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  brownish  yellow, 
yellow,  or  (the  ammoniacal)  yellowish  green,  according  to  concentration. 
If  some  zinc-chloride  solution  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  pig- 
ment it  becomes  red  and  shows  a  beautiful  green  fluorescence.  This  solu- 
tion, as  also  that  made  alkaline  with  fixed  alkahes,  shows  a  darker  and  more 
sharply  defined  band,  5,  between  b  and  F,  almost  midway  between  E  and  F. 
If  a  sufficiently  concentrated  solution  of  urobihn  alkaU  is  carefully  acidi- 
fied with  sulphuric  acid  it  becomes  cloudy  and  shows  a  second  band  exactly 
at  E  and  connected  with  j^by  a  shadow  (Garrod  and  Hopkins,  Saillet^). 

Urobilinogen  is  colorless  or  is  only  slightly  colored.  Like  urobihn  it  is 
precipitated  from  the  urine  by  saturating  with  anunonium  sulphate.  Ac- 
cording to  Saillet  it  may  be  extracted  by  acetic  ether  from  urine  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  also  in  chloroform,  ethyl  ether,  and  amyl- 
alcohol.  It  shows  no  absorption-bands  and  is  readily  converted  into 
urobihn  by  the  influence  of  sunlight  and  oxygen,  and,  according  to  Neu- 
BAUER  and  Bauer,3  gives  the  Ehrlich  reaction  with  dimethylamido- 
benzaldehyde  and  hydrochloric  acid  (see  below). 

In  preparing  urobilin  from  normal  urine,  precipitate  the  urine  with 
basic  lead  acetate  (jAFrfj),  wash  the  precipitate  with  water,  dry  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  then  boil  it  with  alcohol,  and  decompose  it  when 
cold  with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtered  alcoholic  solution 
is  diluted  with  water,  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  then  treated  with  zinc- 
chloride  solution.  This  new  precipitate  is  washed  free  from  chlorine  ^dth 
water,  boiled  with  alcohol,  dried,  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  this  solution 
precipitated  with  sugar  of  lead.  This  precipitate,  which  is  washed  with 
water  and  boiled  with  alcohol,  is  decomposed  by  alcohol  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  filtered  alcohoUc  solution  is  mixed  with  J  vol.  chloroform, 
diluted  with  water,  and  shaken  repeatedly,  but  not  too  energetically.  The 
urobilin  is  taken  up  by  the  chloroform.  This  last  is  washed  once  or  twice 
with  a  little  water  and  then  distilled,  leaving  the  urobilin.  The  pigment 
may  be  precipitated  directly  from  the  urine  rich  in  urobilin  by  ammonia 
ami  zinc  chloride,  and  the  precipitate  treated  as  above  described  (JAprfj). 

'  See  Salkowsld,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897,  and  Stokvis,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
34. 

'  Garrod  and  Hopkins,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  20;  Saillet,  1.  c. 

'  Neubauer,  cited  from  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  19,  145;  Bauer,  cited  from  Biochem. 
Centralbl..  4.  300. 
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The  method  suggested  by  M6hu  (precipitation  with  ammonium  sul- 
phate) has  been  m^xlilied  by  Garrod  and  Hopkins  in  that  they  first  re- 
move the  uric  acid  liv  saturating  with  aramonhtm  chloride  and  then  satu- 
rating the  fihrate  with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  precipitated  urobiiin  l& 
thus  made  purer  than  l>y  saturating  with  the  sul|)hat«  directly.  The 
urobilin  is  extracted  from  the  dried  precipitate  Ijy  a  great  deal  of  water, 
reprecipitated  by  ammonium  sul[>hate,  and  this  procedure  repeated  several 
times  if  iiecessai3\  The  dried  precipitate  finally  obtained  is  dissolxixi  in 
absolute  alcohol.  In  regard  to  small  details,  and  to  a  i:3econd  method  sug- 
gested by  these  experimentei-s,  we  refer  to  the  original  work,^ 

t5  AIL  LET  extractj^  the  urolulinogenfrom  the  urine  by  shaking  with  acetic 
ether,  using  a  kerosene -oil  light.^ 

The  color  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  solution,  the  beautiful  fluorescence  of 
the  ammoniacal  solution  treated  "vrith  zinc  chloride,  and  the  absorption- 
bands  of  the  sj>ectrum,  all  .serA'e  as  means  of  detjectiug  uroliilin.  In  fever- 
urines  the  urobilin  may  lie  detected  directly  or  after  the  addition  of  ammo- 
nia and  zinc  chloride  l>y  its  s[:>ectnim.  It  may  also  sometimes  Ite  detected 
in  normal  urine,  either  directly  or  after  the  urine  has  stoiid  exposed  to  the 
air  until  the  chnimo<^en  ha,s  been  converted  into  uroliilin.  If  it  cannot 
be  detected  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  then  the  urine  may  l>e  treated 
with  a  mineral  acid  and  shaken  with  ether  or,  still  better,  with  amyl  alcohol. 
The  amyl-alcohol  sohition  is,  either  directly  or  after  addition  of  a  atnungly 
ammoniacal  alcoholic  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  tested  spectroscopically. 
AceortUn^  to  Schlesixckr^  it  can  be  readily  detected  if  the  urine  is  pre- 
cipitatetl  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  10  jx^r  cent  sohition  of  zinc  acetate  in 
absolute  ak-ohol.  Disturbing  bcxlies  are  here  precipitated  and  the  filtrate 
pves  the  fluorescence  directly,  and  also  the  spectrum.  Grimbert**  has 
given  another  com[>aratively  simple  metho<h 

In  the  quantitative  estimatitm  of  uroliilin  we  proceed  as  follows,  accord- 
ing to  G.  Hoppk-Seyler:  ^  100  ex.  of  the  urine  is  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  filter  after  some  time,  washed  with  a  satii rated  sohition  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  repeatedly  extracteii  with  equal  y>arts  of  alcohol  and  chloro- 
form after  pressing.  The  filtered  sohition  is  treated  with  water  in  a  siepa- 
ratory^  funnel  until  the  chloroform  separates  well  and  becomes  clear.  The 
chloroform  sohition  is  e\'aporated  on  the  water-l>ath  in  a  weighed  beaker, 
the  residue  dried  at  100°  C.,  and  tlien  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal 
extract  is  filtered,  the  ncsidue  on  the  filter  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  trans- 
fenwl  to  the  beaker  and  evaporated,  then  dried  and  weighed.  According 
to  this  method  G.  HoppE-SKyLEH  found  O.OH-0.14  gram  of  urobilin  in  one 
day's  urine  of  a  healthy  pei^on,  or  an  average  of  0.123  gram. 

Urohiliu  may  also  be  determined  spcctrophotometrically  according  to  Pr? 
MuLLER  or  8AILLET.**     Saillet  foiind  that  the  limit  for  the  perceptibility  of 


'  Joum.  of  PhyaioL,  20, 

*  In  reijard  *n  this  and  other  methods,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  special  works. 
•Deiit«rh.  meil.  Wochenschr,  1903. 

*See  Cheni.  Cfenfralhl,  1904,  I.  tCi23, 

•  Vi  rchow  's  A  r r h .  t  124. 

'  Fr.  Muller,  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  861;  Saillet,  1.  c. 
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the  absorption-bands  of  an  acid-urobilin  solution  lies  in  a  concentration  of 
1  milligram  of  urobilin  in  22  c.c.  of  solution  when  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
fluid  is  15  mm.  In  a  quantitative  estimation  the  urobilin  solution  is  diluted  to 
this  limit  and  then  the  quantity  of  urobilin  calculated  from  the  extent  of  dilu- 
tion. The  freshly  voided  urine,  shielded  from  light,  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
completely  extracted  in  kerosene-oil  light  with  acetic  ether,  and  the  dissolved 
urobilinogen  oxidized  to  urobilin  with  nitric  acid.  On  the  addition  of  ammonia 
and  shaking  with  water  the  urobilin  passes  into  the  watery  solution.  This  is 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  add  and  diluted  until  the  above  limit  is  reached. 

Uroerythrin  is  the  pigment  which  often  gives  the  beautiful  red  color  to 
the  urinary  sediments  (sedimentum  laterUium).  It  also  frequently  occurs, 
although  only  in  very  small  quantities,  dissolved  in  normal  urines.  The 
quantity  is  increased  after  great  muscular  actixdty,  after  profuse  perspira- 
tion, immoderate  eating,  or  partaking  of  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  after 
digestive  disturbances,  fevers,  circulatory  disturbances  of  the  liver,  and  in 
many  other  pathological  conditions. 

Uroerythrin,  which  has  been  especially  studied  by  Zoja,  Riva,  and 
Garrod,^  has  a  pink  color,  is  amorphous,  and  is  very  quickly  destroyed  by 
fight,  especially  when  in  solution.  The  best  solvent  is  amyl  alcohol;  acetic 
ether  is  not  so  good,  and  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  water  are  even  less  valu- 
able. The  very  dilute  solutions  show  a  pink  color;  but  on  greater  con- 
centration they  become  reddish  orange  or  bright  red.  They  do  not  fluoresce 
either  directly  or  after  the  addition  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  zinc  chlo- 
ride; but  they  have  a  strong  absorption,  beginning  in  the  middle  between 
D  and  E  and  extending  to  about  F,  and  consisting  of  two  bands  which 
are  connected  by  a  shadow  between  E  and  6.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
colors  a  uroerythrin  solution  a  beautiful  carmine-red;  hydrochloric  acid 
gives  a  pink  color.  Alkalies  make  its  solutions  grass-green,  and  often  a 
play  of  colors  from  pink  to  purple  and  blue  is  observed.  Porcher  and 
Hervieux^  claim  that  uroer>'thrin  is  a  skatol  pigment. 

In  preparing  uroerythrin  according  to  Garrod,  the  sediment  is  dissolved 
in  water  at  a  gentle  heat  and  saturated  with  anmionium  chloride,  which  pre- 
cipitates the  pigment  with  the  ammonium  urate.  This  is  purified  by  repeated 
solution  in  water  and  precipitation  with  ammonium  chloride  until  all  the  urobilin 
is  removed.  The  precipitate  is  finally  extracted  on  the  filter  in  the  dark  with 
warm  water,  filtered,  then  diluted  with  water,  any  haematoporphyrin  remaining 
being  removed  by  shaking  with  chloroform;  the  precipitate  is  then  faintly  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid  and  shaken  with  chloroform,  which  takes  up  the  uroerythrin. 
The  chloroform  is  evaporated  in  the  dark  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  perhaps  also  butyric 
acid,  occur  under  normal  conditions  in  human  urine  (v.  Jaksch),  also  in  that  of 


^  2^ja,  Arch.  ital.  di  clinica  med.,  1893,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1892; 
Riva,  Gaz.  med.  di  Torino,  Anno  43,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  24;  Garrod,  Joum. 
of  Physiol.,  17  and  21. 

'  Joum.  de  Physiol.,  7. 
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dogs  and  herbivora  (Scthotten).  The  acids  poorest  in  carbon,  such  as  formic 
at»kl  and  acetic  acid,  are  more  constant  in  the  body  than  those  richer  in  carbon, 
and  therefore  the  relatively  greater  part  of  these  pass  unchanged  iato  the  urine 
(SrHuTTEN).  Normal  human  urine  L-ontaifis  fjcsides  these  lx»dies  others  which 
xield  acetic  acid  when  oxidized  by  potassium  dichromatc  and  sulphuric  acid 
(v.  Jakscii).  The  quantity  of  volatile  fatty  acids  in  normal  urine  cah-ulatcd  as  acetic 
acid  is,  according  to  v.  jAKScn,  0,008-CK009  gram  jxt  twenty-four  hours;  accord- 
ing to  V.  RoKiTANSKTf^  0*054  gram;  and  according  to  .Magnus-Levv,  O.CMiO  gram. 
The  quantity  is  increased  by  cxciusi\'cly  farinarcous  food  (Kokitansky),  in 
fever  and  in  certain  disea^s,  while  in  others  it  is  diminished  (v.  .lAKftCH,  R08EN- 
FELi>).  Large  amounts  of  volatile  fatty  aeids  are  produced  in  the  alkaline  fer- 
mentation of  the  urine,  and  the  quantity  is  0-15  times  ius  large  as  in  normal  urine 
(Halkowski  ')*  Non^volalih  faiitf  nrids  have  been  detected  as  normal  con- 
stituenfjs  of  urine  by  K.  Mohner  anrl  Hvbiunette,^ 

Partdarlic  Acid.  It  is  claimed  that  ttiis  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  of  healthy 
pennons  after  very  fatiguing  marches  (Coi.abanti  ajid  Moscatelli).  It  is  found 
in  larger  amounts  in  the  urine  in  acute  phosphorus-poisoning  or  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver  (Schultzen  and  Riess),  and  es|)eciaUy  abundant  in  eclampsia 
(Zwkifel).  According  to  the  investigations  of  Hoppe-»Se^'ler,  Araki,  and  v. 
Terhav  lactic  acid  passes  into  the  urine  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  de- 
creased in  any  way,  and  this  probably  explains  the  occurrence  of  lactic  acid  in 
the  urine  after  epileptic  attacks  (I>fOLnrE  and  Saio),  Minkowski  '  has  shown 
that  lactic  acid  oc<»urs  in  the  urine  in  large  quantities  on  the  extirpation  of  the 
liver  of  birds, 

Gltjcerophosphoric  acid  occurs  as  traces  in  the  urine/  and  it  is  probably  a 
decomjwsition  product  of  lecithin.  The  occurrence  of  ftuccimc  acid  in  normal 
urine  is  a  subject  of  discussion. 

Carbohydrates  and  HeduciTig  Substances  in  the  Urine.  The  occurrence 
of  dextrose  as  traces  in  normal  urine  is  highly  probable,  as  the  investigations 
of  Brucke,  Abeles,  and  v.  UdrIxszky  show.  The  last  investigator  has 
also  shown  the  habitual  occurrence  of  carbohydrates  in  the  urine,  and 
their  presence  has  been  positively  proved  by  the  investigations  of  Baumann 
and  Wedenski,  and  especially  by  Batsch.  Besides  dextrose  normal  urine 
contains,  according  to  Baisch,  another  not  well-studied  variety  of  sugar; 
according  to  Lem.\ire,  probably  isomaltose  is  present,  and  besides  this  a 
dextrin-like  carbohydrate  (animal  gum),  as  shown  by  Landwehk^  Wedex- 
SKi»  and  Baxsch.  The  quantity  of  carbohydrates  eliminated  under  normal 
conditions  in  the  tw^enty-four  hours'  urine  and  determined  by  the  lienzovla- 


*  V.  Jaksch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Clicm,,  10;  Schotten,  ibid^^  7;  Roldtansky,  Wien. 
med.  Jahrhuch,  1887-  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  13;  Magnus- Levy,  Sal- 
kowski's  Festschrift,  1904;  Roeenfdd,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochensclir,,  2t>. 

"  Skand   Arch.  L  PhysioL,  7. 

■CJolaftanti  and  Moscatelli,  Moleachott's  LTntersuch,,  14;  Schultzcn  and  Reii 
Chem.  Centralbl.,  18t*9;  Zweifcl,  Arch,  t.  GyniikoL  "6;  Araki,  Zeitschr  L  physiol 
Cliem.,  15*  ID,  17.  1ft.  Sec  also  Irisawa,  ibid.,  17;  w  TerraVt  Pfluger^s  Arch,,  65; 
Schiitz,  Zeitschr,  L  physioL  Cliem.,  lit;  ruouye  and  Saiki,  ibid,>  37;  Minkowski,  Arch. 
L  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann..  21  and  3L 

*  See  Pasqualis,  Maly'a  Jahresber,  24. 
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tion  method;  which  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  trustworthy,  varies  consid- 
erably between  1.5  and  5.09  grams.^ 

The  precipitate  obtained  from  concentrated  urine  by  the  aid  of  alcohol  and 
whose  nitrogen  (colloidal  nitrogen  according  to  Salkowski)  in  normal  urine 
amounts  to  2.34-4.08  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  and  in  pathological  urines  to 
8-9  per  cent,  and  in  a  case  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  hver  to  21.8  per  cent, 
contains,  according  to  Salkowski,' a  nitrogenous  carbohydrate  which  has  strong 
reducing  action  upon  alkaline  copper  solutions  after  cleavage  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Besides  traces  of  sugar  and  the  reducing  substances  previously  men- 
tioned, uric  acid  and  creatinine,  the  urine  contains  still  other  bodies  of  this 
character.  These  latter  are  partly  conjugated  compounds  of  glucuronic 
acid,  CeHioOj,  which  is  closely  allied  to  dextrose.  The  reducing  power  of 
normal  urine  corresponds,  according  to  various  investigators,  to  1.5-5.96 
p.  m.  dextrose.3  That  portion  of  the  reduction  belonging  to  dextrose 
alone  is  equal  to  0.1-0.6  p.  m. 

Several  new  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  reducing  power  of  the  urine 
have  been  suggested.* 

Conjugated  glucoronales  occur,  as  indicated  by  Fluckiger  and  first 
positively  shown  by  Mayer  and  Neuberg,^  in  very  small  amounts  in  nor- 
mal urine.  They  occur  chiefly  as  phenol-  and  only  very  small  amounts 
of  indoxyl-  or  skatoxylglucuronates.  The  quantity  of  glucuronic  acid 
obtained  from  the  conjugated  glucuronates  is  estimated  as  0.04  p.  m.  by 
Mayer  and  Neuberg.  Besides  these  conjugated  glucuronates  perhaps 
sometimes  the  urine  contains  the  urea  glucuronic  acid,  the  ureidoglucu- 
ronic  acid  prepared  synthetically  by  Neuberg  and  Neimann.® 

Very  large  amounts  of  these  conjugated  glucuronates  occur  in  the  urine, 
on  the  other  hand,  after  partaking  of  various  therapeutic  agents  and  other 
substances,  such  as  chloral  hydrate,  camphor,  naphthol,  borneol,  turpen- 
tine, morphine,  and  many  other  substances.  The  elimination  of  glucuronic 
acid  may  be  markedly  increased  in  severe  disturbances  of  the  respiration, 
severe  dyspnoea,  in  diabetes  mellitus,  and  by  the  direct  introduction  of  large 
amounts  of  dextrose.  According  to  P.  Mayer,  as  stated  on  page  122,  in  the 
oxidation  of  dextrose  a  part  of  it  forms  glucuronic  acid,  hence  it  is  to  be 

*  Lemaire,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21;  Baisch,  ibid.,  18, 19,  and  20.  In  these 
sa  well  as  in  Treupel,  ibid.,  16,  the  works  of  other  investigators  are  cited.  See  also 
V.  Alfthan,  Deiitsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  26. 

'  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1905. 

'  Fliickiger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9.    See  also  Huppert-Neubauer,  page  72. 

*  See  Rosin,  Miinch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  46;  Niemilowicz,  2^itschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
86;   Niemilowicz  with  Gittelmacher-Wilenko,  ibid.,  36,  and  Holier,  Compt.  rend.,  129. 

'  Fliickiger,  1.  c. ;  Mayer  and  Neuberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44. 
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expected  that  the  glucuronic  acid  can  in  part  be  deri\'ed  from  the  dex- 
trose. As  a  conjugation  of  the  glucuronic  acid  with  other  bodies^  such 
as  aromatic  atomic  complexes,  prevents  the  combustion  of  this  acid  in 
the  animal  body,  it  ought  to  follow  that  after  the  introduction  of  such 
an  atomic  complex  in  the  body  during  a  glycosuria  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  the  glucose  elimination  would  take  place  witla  the  increased 
excretion  of  conjugated  glucuronates.  In  order  to  prove  this  possibility 
O.  LoEWT  ^  fed  dogs  with  camphor  during  phlorhizin  diabetes  and  found 
that  the  above  expectation  was  not  realized.  Although  large  quantities  of 
campho-gkicuronic  acid  wene  excreted,  the  sugar  excretion  was  only  slightly 
diminished  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  conjugated  glucuromite 
excreted.  These  negative  results  are  contradicted  by  the  positive  results 
obtained  by  Paul  Mayer.^  Normally  rabbits  convert  nearly  ail  the 
camphor  introduced  into  conjugated  glucuronic  acid.  According  to  Mayer 
if  we  allow  a  rabbit  to  starve  several  days  the  animal  becomes  so  poor 
in  the  mother-substance  (glycogen)  yielding  the  glucuronic  acid  that  the 
introduction  of  camphor  only  brings  about  an  elimination  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  glucuronic  acid.  By  the  simultaneous  administration  of  camphor 
and  dextrose  while  starv^ation  is  going  on,  the  elimination  of  glucuronic 
acid  rises  again  to  the  same  height  as  it  was  before  the  starvation  period. 
This  shows  that  the  sugar  had  conjugated  itself  with  the  camphor  as  glucu- 
ronic acid,  HiLDEBRANDT  ^  hos  also  made  experiments  showing  that  glucu- 
ronic acid  can  very  likely  he  formed  from  sugar.  The  observations  of 
Mayer  are  not  substantiated  by  the  recent  investigations  of  Fenyvessy,'* 
and  the  statements  on  this  question  are  contradictory. 

The  conjugated  glucuronic  acids  are  formed,  based  upon  the  investi- 
gations of  SuNDWiK,  Fischer  and  Piloty,^  by  a  combination  tagkin  place 
first  between  the  conjugator  and  the  dextrose  by  means  of  the  aldehyde 
group,  and  then  the  end  alcohol  group,  CH3OH,  is  oxidized  to  COOH,  The 
conjugated  glucuronic  acids  at  least  in  most  cases  seem  to  Ije  constnicted 
after  the  glucoside  type,  a  view  which  has  received  further  support  by 
the  synthesis  of  phenolglucuronic  acid  and  cuxanthonglucuronic  acids  by 
Netjberg  and  Neimann.g  Based  upon  their  cleavage  (as  far  as  they  have 
been  investigated)  by  kephir  lactase  and  emulsion,  but  not  by  yeast  lactase 
(Neuberg  and    Woiilgemuth '),  the   conjugated  glucuronic  acids  must 


47. 


'  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phami,^ 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  47. 
•  Arch,  f.  exp.  Path,  u.  Pharm.,  44- 
•See  MaJy^s  Jahresber.,  34* 
•E.   Sundwik,    Akademische   Abhaudlung    Helstngfore^    1886;    see  also  Maly' 
Jahresber,  1(5,  76;   Fischer  and  Piloty,  Ber,  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch,,  24» 
'  Zeitschr.  f,  physiol  Chem.,  44. 
'  See  Neuberg,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologic,  Bd.  3,  Abt  1,  444, 
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belong  to  the  /?-series  of  glucosides.  The  ureidoglucuronic  acid  is  still  not 
constructed  upon  the  glucoside  type,  but  according  to  the  aldehydimine 
type,  H2N.CO.N.CH.(CHOH)4COOH.  The  reducing  urochloralic  acid  can 
hardly  be  built  upon  the  glucoside  type. 

According  to  the  body  with  which  they  are  conjugated  the  glucuronates 
show  different  behavior;  they  all  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
left,  while  the  glucuronic  acid  itself  is  dextrorotatory.  On  taking  up 
water  they  spUt  into  glucuronic  acid  and  the  conjugated  group.  They  are 
precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  or  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia. 
Most  of  the  conjugated  glucuronic  acids  do  not  have  a  reducing  action.  A 
few  reduce  copper  oxide  and  certain  other  metallic  oxides  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion and  hence  cause  errors  in  the  investigation  of  the  urine  for  sugar.  As 
the  detection  of  conjugated  glucuronic  acids  is  connected  with  the  tests  for 
sugar  in  the  urine,  we  will  treat  of  this  in  connection  with  these  tests. 

Organic  combinations  containing  sulphur  of  unknown  kind,  which  may 
in  small  part  consist  of  sulphocyanides,  0.04  (G8CHeidlen)-0.11  p.  m. 
(I.  MuNK  1),  cystine  or  bodies  related  to  it,  taurine  derivatives,  chrondraitin- 
sulphuric  acid  and  protein  bodieSj  but  in  greater  part  are  made  up  of  antoxy- 
proteic  acid,  oxyproteic  add^  alloxyproteic  acvd^  and  uroferric  acid,  are  found 
in  human  as  well  as  in  animal  urines.  The  sulphur  of  these  mostly  unknown 
combinations  has  been  called  ''neutral,"  to  differentiate  it  from  the  "acid" 
sulphur  of  the  sulphate  and  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  (Salkowski^).  The 
neutral  sulphur  in  normal  urine  as  determined  by  Salkowski  is  15  per 
cent,  by  Stadthagen  13.3-14.5  per  cent,  and  by  Lupine  20  per  cent,  and 
Harnack  and  Kleine  ^  19-24  per  cent  of  the  total  sulphur.  In  starvation, 
according  to  Fr.  Miiller,  with  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  (Reale  and 
BoERi,  Harnack  and  Kleine),  as  in  chloroform  narcosis  (Kast  and 
M ester),  as  also  after  the  introduction  of  sulphur  (Presch  and  Yvon^), 
the  quantity  of  neutral  sulphur  is  increased.  The  quantity  of  neutral 
sulphur  varies,  according  to  Benedict,  within  rather  narrow  limits  and 
especially,  according  to  Folin,  is  dependent  to  a  less  degree  than  the  sul- 
phate excretion  upon  the  extent  of  the  protein  metabolism.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  neutral  and  acid  sulphur  depends  in  the  first  place  upon 
the  extent  of  the  sulphuric-acid  excretion.  According  to  Harnack  and 
Kleine,^  the  relationship  of  the  oxidized  sulphur  to  the  total  sulphur 

*  Gscheidlen,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  14;  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  69. 

*  Ibid.,  58,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9. 

'Stadthagen,  Virchow's  Arch.,  100;  Lupine,  Compt.  rend.,  91  and  47;  Harnack 
and  Kleine,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  37. 

*  Fr.  Miiller,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887;  Reale  and  Boeri,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  24; 
Harnack  and  Kleine,  1.  c;  Presch,  Virchow's  Arch.,  119;  Yvon,  Arch,  de  Pliysiol. 
(5),  10. 

*  Benedict,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  86;  Harnack  and  Kleine,  1.  c;  Folin,  Amer. 
Joum.  of  Physiol.,  13. 
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changes  always  in  the  same  way  as  the  relationship  of  the  aitrogen  of  the 
urea  to  the  total  nitrogen.  The  more  unoxidized  sulphur  is  elinninated 
the  more  abundant  are  the  nitrogen  compounds,  not  urea,  in  the  urine — a 
statement  %vhich  coincides  with  recent  observations  showing  that  the 
neutral  sulphur  originates  chiefly  from  the  oxyproteic  acid,  the  alloxy- 
proteic  acid,  and  the  iiroferric  acid. 

Arrordin^  to  Lbpijte,  a  part  of  the  nputral  sulphur  is  more  readily  oxidized 
(dirertly  with  chkiririe  or  broniitiej  into  sulphunt'  arid  thau  the  other^  which  is 
only  coiiwrtcti  into  sulphuric  and  ahev  fustug  with  potash  and  saltpeter.  Afford- 
ing to  the  iivveatigatiori:?  of  W,  Smith/  it  is  probable  that  the  most  unoxidixable 
part  of  the  neutral  sulphur  occurs  as  syl[iho-aeids.  An  increased  elimination  of 
neutral  sulphur  ha.s  been  obser%^ed  in  various  (hseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  cj^ti- 
nuria,  and  es[K?eially  where  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine  is  prevented. 

The  total  (luantity  of  sulphur  in  the  urine  is  detenuined  by  ftjsing  the  solid 
urinary  residue  with  saltpeter  and  caustic  alkali.  I'he  quantity  of  neutral  sulphur 
is  determined  a^s  the  differenee  between  the  total  sulphur  and  the  sulphur  of  tlie 
sulphate  and  ethereal -sulphuric  acids.  The  readily  oxidizable  part  of  the  neutral 
sulphur  is  determined  by  oxidation  with  bromine  or  potassium  chlorate  and 
hydrorhlorie  nv'id  (Lepine,  Jerome^). 

SutphtirrtUd  hydrogen  orrurs  in  the  urine  only  under  abnormal  conditions 
or  Bs  a  demmposition  product.  This  cotoptnind  may  l>e  produeed  from  the 
neutral  sul|>hur  of  the  organic  substances  of  the  urine  by  the  action  of  certain 
bacteria  (Pa.  MuLtER^  Sat.kowski  ^).  Other  investigators  liave  given  hifpa- 
miiphiles  as  the  source  of  the  siil]>hiiretted  hydrogen.  The  occurrence  of  hypo- 
sulphites in  normal  hun^an  urine,  which  is  asserted  by  Heffter,  is  disputed  bv 
Sa^lkowski  and  Prehch.*  H>'po8ulphites  occur  constantly  in  cat's  urine  and, 
as  a  rule^  also  in  dog's  ttrine. 

A  ntoxyproteic  acid  is  a  nitrot^enous  acid  containing  sulphur  which  Bond- 
ZYNSKI,  DoMBROwsKi,  and  Panek^  have  isolated  from  human  urine.  The 
composition  of  the  acid  was:  C  43.21,  H  4.91.  N  24.4.  S  0.61.  and  O 
26.33  per  cent.  A  part  of  the  sulphur  can  Ije  split  off  by  alkali.  This  acid 
is  soluble  in  water,  is  dextrorotatory^  and  is  precipitated  only  from  con- 
centrated solution  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  It  does  not  give  the  protein 
color  reactions,  but  gives  Ehrlich's  di a zo-re action  (see  below).  The  salts 
T^-ith  the  alkalies,  barium,  calcium,  and  silver  are  soluble  in  water,  and  of 
these  Falts  that  with  lianum  and,  to  a  still  higher  degree,  the  silver  salt  are 
sohible  with  diffirulty  in  alcohol.  The  free  acid  and  its  salts  are  precipi- 
tated l)y  mercuric  nitrate  and  acetate,  and  by  this  last  reagent  even  from 
solutions  strongly  acidified  with  acetic  acid.  Basic  lead  acetate  does  not 
precipitate  the  pure  acid. 

Ozijproieic  acid  is  the  name  given  by  Bondzinski  and  Gottlieb  **  to  a 


*  Lupine,  I.  c;    Smith,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17. 
'  Jerome,  Pflijger*s  Arch.,  641. 

'Fr.  MiiDer.  Berlin,  klin,  Wochenschr..  1887;   Salkowski,  ibid.,insS. 
^Hefrter,  Pfluger'a  Arck.  S8;    Salkowski,  ibid.,  39;  Preach,  Virchow's  Arch,, 
•Zeitschr.  f.  phyBiol.  dicm.,  46. 

•  CeutralbL  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1897,  No.  33. 
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nitrogenous  acid  containing  sulphur  and  which  they  prepared  from  human 
urine,  which  has  recently  been  further  studied  by  Bondzynski,  Dom- 
BRowsKi  and  Panek.  This  acid  contained  C  39.62,  H  5.64,  N  18.08,  S  1.12, 
and  O  35.54  per  cent,  and  also  contains  sulphur  which  could  be  split  off. 
On  cleavage  it  yields  no  tyrosine,  nor  does  it  give  Ehrlich's  diazo  reaction, 
the  xanthoproteic  nor  the  biuret  reaction.  It  gives  a  faint  indication  of 
a  MiLLON  reaction  and  is  not  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  hence 
it  leads  to  an  error  in  the  PFLftGER-BoHLAND's  method  for  estimating  urea. 
The  acid  soluble  in  water  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate  and  acetate 
in  neutral  solutions,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate.  The 
salts  of  this  acid  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  the  corresponding  salts  of  antoxyproteic  acid. 

The  acid  which  is  found  in  large  quantities  especially  in  the  urine  of 
dogs  poisoned  with  phosphorus  (Bondzynski  and  Gottlieb)  is  considered 
like  the  preceding  acids  as  an  intermediary  oxidation  product  of  the  pro- 
teins, and  oxyproteic  acid  seems  to  represent  a  higher  state  of  oxidation  or 
a  demolition  of  the  proteins  than  the  antoxyproteic  acid. 

The  acid  called  vroproteic  acid  by  Cloetta  is  probably  a  mixture  of  several 
bodies,  according  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Bondzynski,  Dombrowski,  and 
Panek.  The  same  applies  also  to  the  barium  oxyproteate  prepared  by  Pregl  ' 
from  the  mine. 

Alloxyproteic  acid  is  a  third  acid  related  to  the  above,  which  was  first 
isolated  by  Bondzynski  and  Panek  ^  from  the  urine  and  then  carefully 
studied  with  Dombrowski.  The  composition  is:  C  41.33,  H  5.70,  N  13.55, 
S,  2.19,  and  O,  37.23  per  cent,  based  upon  new  investigations.  The  free 
acid  is  soluble  in  water.  It  gives  neither  the  biuret  reaction  nor  Ehrlich  s 
reaction,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  Differing  from 
the  other  acids,  it  is  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  its  salts  are  only 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  preparation  of  the  three  above-mentioned  acids  is  based  in  part 
upon  the  fact  that  alloxyproteic  acid  alone  is  precipitated  by  basic  lead 
acetate  and  that  the  two  other  acids  can  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate 
by  mercuric  acetate,  the  antoxyproteic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution,  and  the 
oxyproteic  acid  in  neutral  solution.  The  preparation  is  nevertheless  very 
tedious  and  comphcated  and  therefore  we  must  refer  to  the  original  works  ^ 
for  details. 

Uroferric  acid  is  an  acid  isolated  by  Thiele  ^  from  the  urine,  according 
to  Siegfried's  method  for  preparing  pure  peptone.    It  also  contains 

'  Cloetta,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  40;  Pregl,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  76. 
'  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellech.,  36. 
•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  46. 
•Ibid.,  37. 
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sulphur,  3.46  per  cent,  and  has  the  formula  CasII^NgSOiQ.  The  acid  forms 
a  white  powder  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  siiturated  ammonium- 
sulphate  solution,  and  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  insoluble  in  benzene,  chloroform,  ether,  and  acetic  ether. 
About  one  half  of  the  sulphur  can.be  split  off  as  sulphuric  acid  on  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  gives  neither  the  biuret  test  nor  Millon's 
or  Adamkiew^icz's  reactions.  It  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate  and 
sulphate,  and  also  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  This  acid  is  hexabasic  and  its 
specific  rotation  is  (cr)if  =  —32.5°.  On  cleavage  it  yields  melanine  sub- 
stances, sulphuric  acid,  aspartic  acid,  but  no  hexone  bases.  The  existence 
of  this  acid  is  disputed  by  Bondzynski,  Dombrowski  and  Panek. 

Abderhalden  and  Pre(;l  ^  have  shown  that  human  urine  normally 
contains  compounds  which  stand  perhaps  in  close  relationship  to  the  poly- 
peptides and  which  on  hydrolysis  w^ith  acids  yield  at  least  a  part  of  the 
moities  existing  in  the  protein  molecule.  In  the  case  investigated  they 
obtained  abundant  glycocoll,  also  leucine,  alanine,  glutamic  acid,  phenyL 
alanine,  and  probably  also  aspartic  acid.  The  relationship  between  these 
polyi>eptide-like  bodies  and  the  above-mentioned  proteic  acids  and  to  the 
uroferric  acid  has  not  been  investigated. 


Amirw-^ieids  may,  when  they  are  introduced  in  large  amounts  into  the  body, 
also  pass  in  part  into  the  urine.  This  has  been  shown  for  r-alanir^e  by  R.  Hirsch 
for  the  dog,  and  by  Pi^UT  and  Reese  for  dog  and  man,  and  for  r-leucine  by 
Aboerhaldkn  and  Sami-ely-  in  rabbits.  Embden  and  Reese,  Forssner,  Abder- 
HALDEV  and  ScHiTTENHELMj  and  Samuely  '  were  able,  by  means  of  the  napl 
thaline  sulphochloride  method^  to  detect  glycoeoU  in  normal  humao  urine, 
tliis  glycocoll  must  orcur  in  the  urine  in  a  combination  which  is  readily  spli' 
by  alkali.  Although  we  have  numerous  investigations^  other  amino-acids  besides 
plyroeoll  could  not  be  detected  in  normal  human  urine^  while,  an  the  contrary, 
in  pathological  conditions  other  amioo-arids  have  been  found  several  times. 
The  amino-acid  fraction  of  the  urine  seems  to  be  increased  in  starvation  and  in 
Ijigh  altitudes  (Loewy  *), 

Organic  combinfUiom  coniaininq  phosphoms  (glycerophosphoric  acid,  phospho- 
carnic  acid  (Rock wood),  etc.,  which  yield  phosphoric  acid  on  fusing  with  salt- 
peter and  caustic  aikali,  are  also  found  in  urine  (Lepine  and  Eymonnet,  Oektel). 
With  a  total  cHmination  of  about  2.0  grama  total  PjO^,  Oertel  found  on  an 
average  about  0.05  gram  P,Oa  as  phosphorus  in  organic  combination.  According 
to  Symmers  *  the  organic  combined  phosphoric  acid  may  in  many  pathologicd 
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^  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol  Chem.,  46. 

'  R.  Hirsch,  Zcitsclir.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  1;   Plaut  and  Rleese,  Eofmeis 
Beitrage,  7;   Abdcrli:ilclen  and  SaKmely,  Zcitschr.  f,  physiol.  Chem.,  47. 

'  Embden  and  Reese,  Hofraeiat^r's  Beitriige,  7;  G*  Forssner,  Zeitsclir.  f.  physloL 
Chem,,  47:   Abderhalden  and  Schittenhelm^  ihid.,  47;  Samuely,  ibid,,  47. 

*  Deutaeh.  mcti.  Wochensclir.,  1905. 

•  Rockw'ood,  Arch,  f,  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol,  1S95;  Oefft^U  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Chem.. 
2(l»  which  cit<^  the  other  works.  See  also  Keller,  Zeit^chr,  f.  physinl  Chom..  29: 
Mandel  and  Oertel,  N.  Y.  Univ.  BtdL  Med.  Sciences,  1;  Symmers,  Joura,  of  Path,  and 
Bact.,  10, 
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conditions  be  25-50  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid.  In  Ijrmphatic  leucsemia, 
and  especially  in  degenerative  diseases  of  the  nervous  S3rstemy  the  quantity  may 
increase. 

Enzymes  of  various  kinds  have  been  isolated  from  the  urine.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  pepsin  (Bruckb  and  others),  which,  according  to  Matthes, 
undoubtedly  originates  from  the  stomach,  and  a  diastolic  emyme  (Cohnheim  and 
others)  and  trypsin,^ 

Mucin.  The  nubecula  consists,  as  shown  by  K.  Morner,^  of  a  mucoid  which 
contains  12.74  per  cent  N  and  2.3  per  cent  S.  This  mucoid,  which  apprarently 
originates  in  the  urinary  passages,  may  pass  to  a  slight  extent  into  solution  in 
the  urine.  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  mucins  and  nucleoalbumins  otherwise 
occurring  in  the  urine  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  pathological  constituents  of  the 
urine. 

Ptomaines  and  leucomaines,  or  poisonous  substances  of  an  unknown  kind, 
which  are  often  described  as  alkaloidal  substances,  occur  in  normal  urine  (Pouchet, 
Bouchard,  Aducco,  and  others).  Under  pathological  conditions  the  quantity 
of  these  substances  may  be  increased  (Bouchard,  Lupine  and  Guerin,  Villiers, 
Griffiths,  Albu,  and  others).  Within  the  last  few  years  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  urine  have  been  the  subject  of  more  thorough  investigation,  especially  by 
Bouchard.  He  found  that  the  night  urine  is  less  poisonous  than  the  day  urine, 
and  that  the  poisonous  constituents  of  the  day  and  night  urines  have  not  the 
same  action.  In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  toxic  power  of  the  urine  under 
different  conditions,  Bouchard  determines  the  urotoxic  coefpicient,  which  is 
the  weight  of  rabbit  in  kilos  that  is  killed  by  the  quantity  of  urine  excreted  in 
twenty-four  hours  by  1  kilo  of  the  person  experimented  upon.* 

Baumann  and  v.  Udranszky  have  shown  that  ptomaines  may  occur  in  the 
urine  under  pathological  conditions.  They  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  two 
ptomaines  discovered  and  first  isolated  by  Brieoer — putresciney  C^H,^',  (tetra- 
methylendiamine),  and  cadaverine,  C^^^^  (pentamethylendiamine) — in  the  urine 
of  a  patient  suffering  from  cystinuria  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  Cadaverine 
has  later  been  found  by  Stadthagen  and  Brieger  in  the  urine  in  two  cases  of 
cystinuria.  Brieger,  v.  Udranszky  and  Baumann,  and  Stadthagen  have 
shown  that  neither  these  nor  other  diamines  occur  imder  physiological  condi- 
tions, while  DoMBROW^SKi,  on  the  contrary,  found  cadaverine  besides  another 
ptomaine  with  the  formula  CjHijNO,  in  normal  urines,  and  Kutscher  and  Loh- 
mann  ^  have  found  neurine.  The  occurrence  in  normal  urine  of  any  "  urine 
poison'  is  denied  by  certain  investigators,  such  as  Stadthagen,  Beck,  and  v.  d. 
Beroh.5  The  poisonous  action  of  the  urine,  according  to  them,  is  due  in  part 
to  the  potassium  salts  and  in  part  to  the  sum  of  the  toxicity  of  the  other  normal 
urinary  constituents  (urea,  creatinine,  etc.),  which  have  very  little  poisonous 
action  individually.  The  occurrence  of  special  urine  poisons  imder  normal 
conditions  is  difficult  to  deny  on  account  of  numerous  statements  on  this  subject, 
although  the  chemical  nature  of  these  substances  is  still  not  sufficiently  known. 

Many  substances  have  been  observed  in  annual  urine  which  are  not  found  in 
human  urine.    To  these  belong  the  above-described' fcynwrenic  add^  urocanic  acid, 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  enzymes  in  the  urine,  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  699; 
Matthes,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  49. 

'  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  6. 

'  A  complete  bibliography  on  the  ptomaines  and  leucomaines  of  the  urine  is  found 
in  IIuppert-Neubauer,  403. 

^  Baumann  and  Udranszky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  13;  Stadthagen  and  Brieger, 
Vircliow's  Arch.,  115;  Dombrowski,  Arch,  polonais.  d.  sciences  biol.,  1903;  Kutscher 
and  Lohmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  phjrsiol.  Chem.,  48. 

*  Stadthagen,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  15;  Beck,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  71;  v.  d.  Bergh, 
Zeitsclir.  f.  klin.  Med.,  35. 
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also  found  ill  dog's  uriiie  and  which  seems  to  stand  in  some  relationship  to  the 
purine  ba^jes;  damaluric  acid  and  damolic  acid  (according  to  Schotten/  probably 
a  mixture  of  benzoic  acid  with  volatile  fatty  acids),  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  cow*s  urine;  and  lastly  lithuric  acidj  found  in  the  urinary  concremeuts  cf 
certain  animals. 

in.  Inorganic  Constituents  of  UHne, 

Chlorides.  The  €hlorine  occurring  in  the  urine  is  undoubtedly  combined 
with  the  bases  contained  in  this  excretion;  the  chief  part  is  in  combination 
with  sodium.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the 
urine  is  generally  expressed  as  NaCb 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  part  of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  urine 
exists  as  organic  combinatioas,  as  considered  by  Berlioz  and  Lepixois,  is 
still  disputed,^ 

The  quantity  of  chlorine  combinations  in  the  urine  is  subject  to  con» 
siderable  variation.  In  general  the  quantity  from  a  healthy  adult  on  a 
mixeil  diet  is  10-15  grams  of  NaCl  per  twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  of 
common  salt  in  the  urine  depends  chiefly  upon  the  quantity  of  salt  in  the 
food,  with  which  the  elimination  of  chlorine  increases  and  decreases.  The 
free  drinking  of  water  also  increases  the  elimination  of  chlorine,  which  is 
greater  during  activity  than  during  i^st  (at  night).  Certain  organic  chlorine 
combinations,  such  as  chloroform,  may  increase  the  elimination  of  inorganic 
chlorides  by  the  urine  (Zelleh,  Kast^). 

In  diarrhrea^  in  quick  formation  of  large  transudates  and  exudates,  also 
in  specially  marked  cases  of  acute  febrile  diseases  at  the  time  of  the  crisis, 
the  elimination  of  NaCl  is  materially  decrea.sed.  The  excretion  of  chlorine 
may  var>"  considerably  in  disciise,  but  still  the  NaCl  taken  with  the  food 
has  here,  as  in  physiological  conditions,  a  great  influence  on  the  NaCS 
excretion.* 

The  qvanlitative  estmaUon  of  cMorine  in  the  urine  is  most  simply  per- 
formed l)}^  titration  with  silver-nitrate  solution.  The  urine  must  not  con* 
tain  cither  protcid  (which  if  present  must  be  removed  by  coagulation)  or 
iodine  or  bromine  compounds* 

In  the  presence  of  bromides  or  iodides  e^'aporate  a  measured  quantity  of  the 
urine  to  dryness,  fuse  the  residue  with  saltpeter  and  soda,  dissolve  the  fused 


*  Zeit«chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  7. 

'Berlioz  and  Lepinois,  see  Chcm.  Centralbl,,  1894,  1,  and  1895,  1;   also  Petit  and 
Terrat,  ibid.,  1S94,  2,  and  Vitali,  ibid,,  1897,  2;  Vide  and  Moitesaier,  Maly'a  Jtthrasb 
31;  Uemtreibid.;  Bruno,  ibid.,  452. 

*Zeller,  Zeitsclir.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  8;    Kaat,  ibid.,  11;    Vitali,  Cbem.   Cent 
1899.  2. 

*  On  the  elimination  of  chlorine  in  diaeaae,  see  Albu  and  Neuberg,  Pbyeiol.  u,  Pathol 
des  Minerabtoffwecbaelfij  BerliUj  1906. 
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mass  in  water,  and  remove  the  iodine  or  bromine  by  the  addition  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  some  nitrite,  and  thoroughly  shake  with  carbon  disulphide. 
The  liquid  thus  obtained  may  now  be  titrated  with  silver  nitrate  according  to 
Volhard's  method.  The  quantity  of  bromide  or  iodide  is  calculated  as  the 
difference  between  the  quantity  of  silver-nitrate  solution  used  for  the  titration 
of  the  solution  of  the  fused  mass  and  the  quantity  used  for  the  corresponding 
volume  of  the  original  urine. 

The  otherwise  excellent  titration  method  of  Mohr,  according  to  which 
we  titrate  with  silver  nitrate  in  neutral  liquids,  using  neutral  potassium 
chromate  as  an  indicator,  cannot  be  used  directly  on  the  urine  in  careful 
work.  Organic  urinary  constituents  are  also  precipitated  by  the  silver  salt, 
and  the  results  are  therefore  somewhat  high  for  the  chlorine.  If  this  method 
is  to  be  employed,  the  organic  urinary  constituents  must  first  be  destroyed. 
For  this  purpose  evaporate  to  dryness  5-10  c.c.  of  the  urine,  after  the 
addition  of  1  gram  of  chlorine-free  soda  and  1-2  grams  chlorine-free  salt- 
peter, and  carefully  fuse.  The  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  faintly 
with  nitric  acid,  and  then  neutralized  exactly  with  pure  calcium  carbonate. 
This  neutral  solution  is  used  for  the  titration. 

The  silver-nitrate  solution  may  be  a  N/10  one.  It  is  often  made  of 
such  a  strength  that  each  cubic  centimeter  corresponds  to  0.006  gram  CI  or 
0.01  gram  NaCl.  This  last-mentioned  solution  contains  29.075  grams  of 
AgNOa  in  1  liter. 

Freund  and  Toepfeb,  as  well  as  Bodtker,^  have  suggested  modifica- 
tions of  Mohr's  method. 

Volhard's  Method.  Instead  of  the  preceding  determination,  Vol- 
hard's method,  which  can  be  performed  directly  on  the  urine,  may  be 
employed.  The  principle  is  as  follows:  All  the  chlorine  from  the  urine 
acidified  with  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate, 
filtered,  and  in  a  measured  part  of  the  filtrate  the  quantity  of  silver  added 
in  excess  is  determined  by  means  of  a  sulphocyanide  solution.  This  excess 
of  silver  is  completely  precipitated  by  the  sulphocyanide,  and  a  solution  of 
some  ferric  salt,  which,  as  is  well  known,  gives  a  blood-red  reaction  with 
the  smallest  quantity  of  sulphocyanide,  is  used  as  an  indicator. 

We  require  the  following  solutions  for  this  titration:  1.  A  silver- 
nitrate  solution  which  contains  29.075  grams  of  AgNOa  per  liter  and  of 
which  each  cubic  centimeter  corresponds  to  0.01  gram  NaCl  or  0.00607  gram 
CI.  2.  A  saturated  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  chlorine-free 
iron  alum  or  ferric  sulphate.  3.  Chlorine-free  nitric  acid  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.2.  4.  A  potassium-sulphocyanide  solution  which  contains  8.3 
grams  KCNS  per  liter,  and  of  which  2  c.c.  corresponds  to  1  c.c.  of  the 
silver-nitrate  solution. 

About  9  grams  of  potassium  sulphocyanide  is  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted 
to  1  liter.  The  quantity  of  KCNS  contained  in  this  solution  is  determined  by  the 
silver-nitrate  solution  in  the  following  way:  Measure  exactly  10  c.c.  of  the  silver 
solution  and  treat  it  wnth  5  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  and  1-2  c.c.  of  the  ferric-salt  solu- 
tion and  dilute  with  water  to  about  100  c.c.  Now  the  sulphocyanide  solution 
is  added  from  a  burette,  constantly  stirring  until  a  permanent  faint-red  colora- 
tion of  the  liquid  takes  place.    The  quantity  of  sulphocyanide  found  in  the  solu- 

'  Freund  and  Toepfer,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  22;  Bodtker,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  20. 
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tion  by  this  means  indicates  how  much  it  must  be  dihited  to  be  of  the  proper 
atrenfi:th.  Titrate  once  more  with  10  c.c,  of  AgNO,  solution  and  correct  the  aal- 
phocyanide  solution  by  the  careful  addition  of  water  until  20  c.c.  exactly  corre- 
Bponds  to  10  cx»  of  the  silver  solution. 

The  determination  of  the  chlorine  in  the  urine  is  performed  by  this 
method  in  the  following  way  Exactly  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  is  plac^  in  a 
flask  which  has  a  mark  corresponding  to  100  c.c.  and  which  is  pro\ided 
with  a  stopjier;  5  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  is  abided;  dilute  with  about  50  c.c,  of 
water  and  then  allow"  exactly  20  c.c.  of  the  silver-nitrate  solution  to  flow 
in.  Close  the  flask  with  the  stopper  and  Bhake  well,  remove  the  stopjier 
and  wash  it  with  distilled  w^ater  into  the  flask,  and  flJl  the  flask  to  the 
100-c.c.  mark  with  distilled  water.  Close  again  with  the  stopper,  carefully 
mix  by  shaking,  and  filter  through  a  dry  filter.  Measure  oK  .50  c.c.  of 
the  filtrate  by  means  of  a  dv}'  pijjette.  add  3  c.c.  of  ferric-salt  solution,  and 
allow  the  sulpliocyanide  solution  to  flow  in  until  the  liquid  above  the 
precipitate  has  a  |)enmment  red  color.  The  calculation  is  venr"  simple. 
For  example,  if  4.6  c.c.  of  the  sulphocyanide  solution  w^as  necessar}^  to 
produce  the  final  reaction,  then  for  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  (—10  ex.  urine) 
9/2  c.c.  of  thh  solution  is  necessarv',  9,2  c.c.  of  the  sulphocyanide  solution 
corresponds  to  4.6  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution,  and  since  20—4.6=15.4  c,c. 
of  the  silver  solution  was  necessary^  to  completely  pi-ecipitate  the  chlorine 
in  10  c.c.  of  the  urine,  then  10  c.c.  contains  0.154  gram  of  NaCl.  The 
quantity  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  urine  is  therefore  1.54  jmr  cent,  or  15.4 
p.  m.  If  we  always  use  10  c.c.  for  the  determination,  and  always  20  c.c. 
of  AgNO^  solution,  and  dilute  witli  water,  to  HH)  c.c.,  the  quantity  of 
NaCI  in  UKMl  i>arts  of  the  urine  is  found  by  subtracting  from  20  the  number, 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphocyanide  (R)  required  with  50  c.c.  of  the' 
filtrate.    The  quantity  of  NaCl  p,  m.  therefore  under  these  circumstances 

90  — R 

=  20-R,  and  the  percentage  of  NaCl=^^         . 

If  it  is  necessary  to  destroy*  the  organic  urinary  constituents  before  titration, 
this  can  Ijest  lie  j:>erformed,  according  to  Dehn/  by  evajiorating  the  urine  (10  c.c), 
aft  or  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  sodium  pero.Kidc,  to  dryness  on  the  water- 
liitth  then  ftiiritly  acidifying  with  nitric  acid  and  then  titrating  according  to 
VoLHAKD.    Incineration  is  unnecessary. 

For  the  approximate  estimation  of  chlorine  in  the  urine  Ekeiiorn  has 
made  use  of  Volharo^s  titration  method  by  using  for  the  determination 
a  gla.ss  tube  closed  at  one  end  and  divided  into  half  cubic-centimeters 
and  called  the  chlorometer.  The  reagents  neces,sar>'  are:  (a)  a  mixture 
of  20  c.c.  silver-nitrate  sohition  (according  to  Volharb),  5  c.c.  nitric  acid 
and  water  to  100  c.c;  ib)  40  c.c.  sulphocyanide  solution  (acconiing  to 
Volhard)  and  60  c.c.  of  a  ferric  alum,  chlorine-free  and  saturated  at  the 
ordinar}"  temperature.  The  silver-nitrate  solution,  of  wliirh  each  cubic 
centimeter  corresponds  to  0.002  ^m,  NaCl,  is  equivalent  to  the  iron  sulpho- 
cyanide sohition.  First  2  c.c.  of  the  urine  is  placed  in  the  graduated  tube 
and  tlien  0.5  c.c.  sulphocyanide  solution,  and  the  silver-nitrate  solution 
gradually  added  (shaking  the  tube  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper)  until 
the  coloration  of  the  sulphocyanide  just  disapi>ears*     0.5  c.c.  is   sub* 
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tracted  from  the  silver  solution  for  the  0.5  c.c.  of  the  sulphocyanide;  the 
tube  is  so  graduated  that  the  quantity  of  NaCl  in  the  urine  in  parts  per 
thousand  is  read  off  directly  on  the  tube.  The  difference  between  these 
results  and  those  obtained  by  Volhard's  titration  method  amounts  only, 
according  to  C.  Th.  Morner,i  to  0.25  to  at  most  0.5  p.  m. 

The  approximate  estimation  of  chlorine  in  the  urine  (which  must  be 
free  from  proteid)  is  made  by  strongly  acidifying  with  nitric  acid  and  then 
adding  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  a  concentrated  silver-nitrate  solution  (1:8). 
In  a  normal  quantity  of  chlorides  the  drop  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  a  rather 
compact  cheesy  lump.  In  diminished  quantities  of  chlorides  the  precipi- 
tate is  less  compact  and  coherent,  and  in  the  presence  of  very  little  chlorine 
a  fine  white  precipitate  or  only  a  cloudiness  or  opalescence  is  obtained. 

Phosphates.  Phosphoric  acid  occurs  in  acid  urines  partly  as  dihydrogen, 
MH2PO4,  and  partly  as  monohydrogen  M2HPO4,  phosphates,  both  of 
which  may  be  found  in  acid  urines  at  the  same  time.  Ott  2  found  that  on 
an  average  60  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  was  di-  and  40  per 
cent  was  monohydrogen  phosphate.  The  total  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
is  very  variable  and  depends  on  the  character  and  the  quantity  of  food.  The 
average  quantity  of  P2O6  is  in  round  numbers  2.5  grams,  with  a  variation  of 
1-5  grams  per  day.  A  small  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  urine  orig- 
inates from  the  burning  of  organic  compounds,  such  as  nuclein,  protagon, 
and  lecithin,  within  the  organism;  on  exclusive  feeding  with  substances  rich 
in  nuclein  or  pseudonuclein  the  quantity  of  phosphates  is  essentially  in- 
creased ;  still  it  is  undecided  to  what  extent  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid 
is  a  measure  of  the  absoqDtion  and  decomposition  of  these  bodies  .^  The 
greater  part  originates  from  the  phosphates  of  the  food,  and  the  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  eliminated  is  greater  when  the  food  is  rich  in  alkali  phos- 
phates in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesium  phosphates. 
If  the  food  contains  much  lime  and  magnesia,  large  quantities  of  earthy 
phosphates  are  eliminated  by  the  excrement;  and  even  though  the  food 
contains  considerable  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  in  these  cases,  the  quan- 
tity excreted  by  the  urine  is  small.  This  is  true  especially  of  herbivora, 
in  which  the  kidneys  are  the  chief  organs  for  the  excretion  of  alkali  phos- 
phates. In  man,  according  to  Ehrstrom,  the  content  of  lime  in  the  food 
seems  to  play  no  important  r61e,  as  in  his  experiments  about  one-half  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  taken  as  CaHP04  was  absorbed;  still  the  extent  of 
phosphoric-acid  excretion  through  the  urine  depends  in  man  not  only  upon 
the  total  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  food,  but  also  upon  the  relative 

'  Ekehorn,  Hygiea,  Stockholm,  1906;  Moraer,  Upsala  Liikaref.  Forh.  (N.  F.),  11. 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10. 

'See  A.  Gumlich,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18;  Roos,  ibid.,  21;  Weintraiid, 
Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1895;  Milroy  and  Malcolm,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  23;  Roh- 
mann  and  St^initz,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  72;  Loewi,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  44 
and  45. 
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amounta  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  the  alkali  salts  of  the  food.  In  car- 
nivora,  in  which  phosphate  injected  subcutaneously  is  ehminated  by  the 
intestine  (Bb:rgmann),  the  urine  is  habitually  jKmr  in  {jhotisphates.* 

As  the  extent  of  the  elimination  of  phosphoric  acid  is  mostly  dependent 
Ufion  the  character  of  the  food  and  the  absorption  of  the  phosphates  in  the 
intestine,  it  is  apparent  that  the  relationship  between  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric-acid  excretion  cannot  run  j>arallel.  This  is  in  fact  so,  and, 
according  to  Ehrstrom,  the  organism  has  the  power  of  accumulating  largp 
quantities  of  phosphorus  for  a  relatively  long  time  indei>endent  of  the 
condition  of  the  nitrogen  balance.  With  a  certain  regular  food  the  rela- 
tionship between  nitrogen  and  jihosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  can  be  kept 
nearly  constant.  Thus  on  feeding  with  an  exclusive  meat  diet,  as  ob- 
served by  VoiT^  in  dogs,  when  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  (P2O5) 
of  the  food  exactly  reap|>eared  in  the  urine  and  f trees,  the  relationship  was 
8,1:1.  In  starvation,  as  show^n  by  the  compilation  of  R.  Tigerstkdt.^ 
the  phosphor! zed  constituents  of  the  body  are  de8tro\^d  to  a  much  greater 
ext-ent  than  when  food  Ls  given  verj^  poor  in  phosphorus.  In  starvation 
this  relationship  is  changed,  namely,  relatively  more  phosphoric  acid  is 
eliminated,  ^vhich  seems  to  indicate  that  besides  flesh  and  related  tissues 
another  tissue  rich  in  phosphorus  is  largely  destroyed.  The  starvation 
experiments  show  that  this  is  the  lione-tissuo.  According  to  Preysz, 
Olsavszky,  Klug,  and  I.  Munk^  the  elimination  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
considerably  increased  by  intense  muscular  work. 

As  the  phosiihoric  acid  is  in  part  tlerived  from  the  nucleins  it  would  be 
expected  that  in  those  diseases  in  which  the  excretion  of  alloxuric  bodies 
was  increased  the  phosphoric  acid  woukl  also  be  augmented.  This  is  not 
the  case,  and  indeed  we  have  observed  cases  with  an  increased  elimination 
of  alloxuric  bodies  with  a  diminution  in  the  phosphoric-acid  excretion. 
Cases  of  Icucicmia  ha\'e  l>een  observed  in  which  the  phosphoric-acid  excre- 
tion was  reduced,  although  there  was  a  pronounced  increase  in  the  number 
of  leucocytes.  In  these  cases  there  may  be  a  subsequent  excretion  or 
retention  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  last  condition  occurs  also  in  inflamma- 
tory and  renal  diseases.  The  earthy  phosphates  of  the  urine  sometime-s 
have  the  tendency  of  precipitating  either  s|)ontaneously  or  after  warming, 
and  this  has  been  called  phmphuiuria.  We  are  deaUng  here  with  a  dimin- 
ished acidity  and.  it  seems,  with  a  diminishe^rl  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid 


*  Ehratroin,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  H;  Bergmannt  Arch,  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm,, 
47. 

'  Physiologie  des  nllgemeinen  Stoffw^echsels  und  dcr  Emiihnmg  in  L.  Hermaim's 
Hrtnrlbiich.fi.Thl.  1,79. 

'  Skztnd.  Arch.  f.  Physiol..  16. 

*  PrcvFz.   see   Maly's  Juhrci^Ijcr..   21:    OlgavBzkj'   und   K\ug,   I^iigeKs  Arch.,  41; 
Mirnk   Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol..  1895. 
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and  an  increased  elimination  of  lime,  or  at  least  an  essentially  dififerent 
relationship  between  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  alkaline  earths  of  the  urine, 
as  compared  with  the  normal  (Panek,  Iwanoff,  Soetber  and  Krieger).^ 

Qvcntitative  Estimation  of  the  Total  Phosphoric  Acid  in  the  Urine.  This 
estimation  is  most  simply  performed  by  titrating  with  a  solution  of  ura- 
nium acetate.  The  principle  of  the  titration  is  as  follows:  A  warm  solu- 
tion of  phosphates  containing  free  acetic  acid  gives  a  whitish-yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  uranium  phosphate  with  a  solution  of  a  uranium  salt.  This 
precipitate  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  mineral  acids,  and 
on  this  account  there  is  always  added,  in  titrating,  a  certain  quantity  of 
sodium-acetate  solution.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  used  as  the  indicator, 
which  does  not  act  on  the  uranium-phosphate  precipitate,  but  gives  a 
reddish-brown  precipitate  or  coloration  in  the  presence  of  the  smallest 
amount  of  soluble  uranium  salt.  The  solutions  necessary  for  the  titration 
are:  1.  A  solution  of  a  uranium  salt  of  which  each  cubic  centimeter  cor- 
responds to  0.007  gram  P2O6  and  which  conains  20.3  grams  of  uranium 
oxide  per  liter.    20  c.c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  0.100  gram  P2O5. 

2.  A  solution  of  sodium  acetate.  3.  A  freshly  prepared  solution  of  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide. 

The  uranium  solution  is  prepared  from  uranium  nitrate  or  acetate.  Dissolve 
about  3.5  grams  uranium  acetate  in  water,  add  some  acetic  acid  to  facilitate  solu- 
tion, and  dilute  to  1  liter.  The  strength  of  this  solution  is  determined  by  titrating 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  of  known  strength  (10.085  grams  crystallized 
salt  in  1  liter,  which  corresponds  to  0.100  gram  PjOg  in  50  c.c).  Proceed  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  titration  of  the  urine  (see  below),  and  correct  the  solution  by 
diluting  with  water,  and  titrate  again  until  20  c.c.  of  the  uranium  solution  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  50  c.c.  of  the  above  phosphate  solution. 

The  sodium-acetate  solution  should  contain  10  grams  sodium  acetate  and 
10  grams  cone,  acetic  acid  in  100  c.c.  For  each  titration  5  c.c.  of  this  solution 
is  used  with  50  c.c.  of  the  urine. 

In  performing  the  titration,  mix  50  c.c.  of  filtered  urine  in  a  beaker 
with  5  c.c.  of  the  sodium  acetate,  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch-glass,  and 
warm  over  the  water-bath.  Then  allow  the  uranium  solution  to  flow  in 
from  a  burette,  and  when  the  precipitate  does  not  seem  to  increase,  place 
a  drop  of  the  mixture  on  a  porcelain  plate  with  a  drop  of  the  potassium- 
ferrocyanide  solution.  If  the  amount  of  uranium  solution  added  has  not 
been  sufficient,  the  color  will  rsmain  pale  yellow  and  more  uranium  solution 
must  be  added ;  but  as  soon  as  the  slightest  excess  of  uranium  solution  has 
been  used  the  color  becomes  a  faint  reddish  brown.  When  this  point  has 
been  obtained,  warm  the  solution  again  and  add  another  drop.  If  the  color 
remains  of  the  same  intensity,  the  titration  is  ended ;  but  if  the  color  varies, 
add  more  uranium  solution,  drop  by  drop,  until  a  permanent  coloration  is 
obtained  after  warming,  and  now  repeat  the  test  with  another  50  c.c.  of 
the  urine.  The  calculation  is  so  simple  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  ^ve  an 
example. 

^  Panek,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  30,  112;  Iwanoff,  Biochem  Centralbl  ,  1,  710; 
Soetber  and  Krieger,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  72;  Campani,  Biochem.  Centralbl., 

3,  61G;  Tobler,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  52. 
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In  the  above  manner  one  determines  the  total  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  urine*  If  we  wish  to  know-  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with 
alkaline  eartlis  or  with  alkalies,  we  first  determine  the  total  phosphoric 
acid  in  a  portion  of  the  urine  and  then  remove  the  earthy  phosphates  in 
another  portion  by  ummoma.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
w^ashed,  transferred  into  a  beaker  with  water,  treated  with  acetic  acid,  and 
dissolved  by  w^arming.  This  solution  is  now  diluted  to  50  c,c,  with  water, 
and  5  c.c,  sodium-acetate  solution  added,  then  titrated  with  nranium  solu- 
tion. The  difference  ijetween  the  two  determinations  gives  the  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  the  alkalies.  The  results  obtained  are 
not  quite  accurate,  as  a  j>artial  transformation  of  the  monoijhosphates  of 
the  alkaline  eartlis  and  also  calcium  diphosphate  into  triphosphates  of  the 
alkaline  earths  and  ammonium  i>hosphate  takes  place  on  precipitating  with 
ammonia,  and  the  method  gives  too  high  results  for  the  phosphoric  acid 
combined  with  alkalies  and  remaining  in  solution. 

Sulphates.  The  snlphnric  acid  of  the  urine  originates  only  to  a  veiy 
small  extent  from  the  sulphates  of  the  food.  A  disproportionately  greater 
part  is  formed  by  the  burning  within  the  body  of  the  proteins  which  contain 
sulphur,  and  it  is  chiefly  tiiis  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  proteins 
which  gives  rise  to  the  previously  mentioned  excess  of  acids  over  the  bases 
in  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  eliminated  by  the  urine 
amounts  to  about  2.5  grams  II2SO4  per  day.  As  the  sulphuric  acid  chiefly 
originates  from  the  proteins^  it  follows  that  the  ehmination  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  runs  nearly  parallel,  and  the  relation- 
ship N:H2S04  is  about  5:1.  A  complete  parallelism  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, £is  in  the  first  place  a  part  of  the  sulphur  is  always  eliminated  as 
neutral  sulphur,  and  secondly  liecause  the  small  proportion  of  sulphur  in 
different  protein  bodies  imdergoes  greater  variation  as  compared  with  the 
large  proportion  of  nitrogen  contained  therein.  In  general  the  elimination 
of  nitrogen  and  sulphuric  acid  under  normal  and  under  diseased  conditions 
seem  to  run  rather  parallel.  Sulphuric  acid  occnrs  in  the  urine  partly  pre- 
formed (sulphate-sulphuric  acid)  and  partly  as  ethereal,  sulphuric  acid. 
The  first  is  designated  as  A-  and  the  other  as  B-sulphuric  acid* 

The  qmirddiy  of  total  sulphuric  acid  is  determined  in  the  folloT^^ing  way, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  precautions  described  in  other  works  must  be 
observed.  KK)  c.c,  of  filtered  urine  is  treated  with  5  c.c,  of  concentrat^^d 
hydrochloric  acid  and  boiled  for  fifteen  miimtes.  While  boiling  precipit^ite 
with  2  c.c.  of  a  saturated  BaC!2  sohjtion,  and  warm  for  a  little  w^hile  until 
the  barium  sulphate  has  completely  settled.  The  precipitate  must  then  be 
w' ashed  %nth  water  and  also  with  alcohol  and  ether  (to  remove  resinous 
substances),  and  then  treated  according  to  the  usual  method. 

The  separate  determination  of  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid  and  the 
ethereal-sulphuric  acid  may  be  accomplished,  according  to  Bauajaxn's 
method,  by  first  precipitating  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid  by  BaCU  from 
the  urine  acidifietl  witli  acetic  acid,  then  decompasing  the  ethereal-sul- 
phuric acid  by  boiling  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally 
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determining  the  sulphuric  acid  set  free  as  barium  sulphate.  A  still  better 
method  is  the  following,  suggested  by  Salkowski:  ^ 

200  c.c.  of  urine  is  precipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  barium  solution 
which  consists  of  2  vols,  barium  hydrate  and  1  vol.  barium-chloride  solu- 
tion, both  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Filter  through  a  dry 
filter,  measure  off  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  which  contains  only  the  ethereal- 
sulphuric  acid,  treat  with  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity 
U2,  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  warm  on  the  water-bath  imtil  the 
precipitate  has  completely  settled  and  the  supernatant  liquid  is  entirely 
clear.  Filter  and  wash  with  warm  water  and  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
proceed  according  to  the  generally  prescribed  method.  The  difference 
between  the  ethereal-sulphuric  acid  found  and  the  total  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  as  determined  in  a  si:)ecial  portion  of  urine  is  taken  to  be  the  quantity 
of  sulphate-sulphuric  acid. 

FoLiN  2  has  suggested  a  method  for  estimating  the  sulphate-sulphuric 
acid  as  well  as  the  ethereal-sulphuric  acid,  and  also  the  total  sulphur,  which 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary  methods.  ' 

Nitrates  occur  in  small  quantities  in  human  urine  (Schonbbin),  and  they 
probably  originate  from  the  drinking-water  and  the  food.  According  to  Weyl 
and  Citron,'  the  quantity  of  nitrates  is  smallest  with  a  meat  diet  and  greatest 
with  vegetable  food.    The  average  amount  is  about  42.5  milligrams  per  liter. 

Potassium  and  Sodium.  The  quantity  of  these  bodies  eliminated  by  the 
urine  by  a  healthy  adult  on  a  mixed  diet  is,  according  to  Salkowski,^  3-4 
grams  K2O  and  5-6  grams  Na20,  with  an  average  of  about  2-3  grams 
K2O  and  4-6  grams  Na20.  The  proportion  of  K  to  Na  is  ordinarily  3:5. 
The  quantity  depends  above  all  upon  the  food.  In  starvation  the  urine 
may  become  richer  in  potassium  than  in  sodium,  which  results  from  the 
lack  of  common  salt  and  the  destruction  of  tissue  rich  in  potassium.  The 
quantity  of  potassium  may  be  relatively  increased  during  fever,  while  after 
the  crisis  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  these  bodies  is  performed  by  the  gravi- 
metric methods  as  described  in  works  on  quantitative  analysis.  In  the 
determination  of  the  total  alkalies  recently  new  methods  have  been  de- 
\'ised  by  Pribram  and  Gregor,  and  for  the  potassium  alone  a  method  by 
AuTENRiETH  and  Bernheim.5 

Ammonia.  Some  ammonia  is  habitually  found  in  human  urine  and  in 
that  of  carnivora.  As  above  stated  (page  551),  on  the  formation  of  urea 
from  ammonia,  this  quantity  may  represent  the  small  amount  of  ammonia 

*  Baumann,  Zeitechr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1;  Salkowski,  Virchow's  Arch.,  79. 
'  Joum  of  Biol  Chem ,  1,  and  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  18. 

*  Schonbein,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  92;  Weyl,  Virchow's  Arch.,  96,  with  Citron, 
ibid,  101. 

*  Ibid.,  53. 

^  Pribram  and  Gregor,  Zeitschr.  f.  analyt.  Chem.,  38;  Autenrieth  and  fiemheim, 
Zeitschr  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37. 
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which,  k  excluded  from  the  synthesis  to  urea  by  being  combined  with 
acids  formed  in  excess  by  combustion  and  not  united  with  the  fixed  alka- 
lies. This  view  is  confirmed  by  tbe  observations  of  Goran  da,  who  found 
that  the  elimination  of  ammonia  was  smaller  on  a  vegetable  diet  and 
larger  on  a  rich  meat  diet  than  on  a  mixed  diet.  On  a  mixed  diet  the 
average  amount  i>f  ammonia  eliminated  by  the  urine  is  about  0.7  gram 
NHs'per  day  (Neubauer),  corresponding  to  4.6-5,6  per  cent  of  the  total 
nitrogen  of  the  urine  according  to  Camerer,  Jr.  As  above  stated,  all  the 
ammonia  of  the  urine  is  not  represented  l>y  the  residue  which  has  eluded 
synthesis  into  urea  b}^  neutralization  with  acids,  becaues,  as  shown  by 
Stadelmaxn  and  Beckmann.*  ammonia  is  eliminated  by  the  urine  even 
during  the  continuous  administration  of  fLxed  alkalies. 

Ammonia  exists  on  an  average  of  about  0.90  milligram  in  100  c.c*  of 
human  blood,  and  in  different  amounts  in  all  the  tissues  thus  far  investi- 
gated.^ According  to  Nencki  and  Zaleski  ^  it  is  abundantly  formed  in 
the  cells  of  the  digestive  glands,  the  stomach,  the  pancreas,  and  the  intes- 
tinal mucosa  (of  dogs)  at  the  time  when  protein  foods  are  being  dig^stet^^d 
and  transported  to  the  liver.  As  the  anunonia  introduced  into  the  U\^r  i^H 
transformed  into  urea  (see  above),  we  can  therefore  expeet  that  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  liver  an  increased  elimination  of  ammonia  and  a  decreased 
excretion  of  urea  will  occur.  In  how  far  this  is  true  has  already  been 
stated  (page  554),  and  we  refer  ttj  the  researches  of  the  various  authors 
there  cited. 

In  man  and  certain  animals  the  elimination  of  ammonia  is  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  mineral  acids;  and,  as  shown  by  Jolin,*  organic  acids, 
BUch  as  benzoic  acid,  wliich  are  not  destroyed  in  the  body  act  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  ammonia  set  free  in  the  protein  destmction  is  in  part  used 
in  the  neutralization  of  the  acids  introduced,  and  in  this  way  a  destnicti\^ 
removal  of  fixed  alkalies  is  prevented*  Tliis  unequal  beha\dor  of  different 
animals  towards  acidosis  has  been  discussed  in  the  previous  pagps. 

Acids  formed  in  the  destruction  of  proteins  in  the  body  act  on  the  elim- 
ination of  ammonia  like  those  intnxJuced  from  without.     For  this  reasofl 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  human  urine  is  increased  under  such  condition 
and  in  such  diseases  where  an  increased  formation  of  acid  takes  place 

'  Coranda,  Arch.  (  exp.  Path  u.  Pharm.^  12;  Stadelmaim  (and  Beckmann).  Ein- 
fltiss  ilcr  Alkalien  auf  den  StofTwecliseh  etc,  Stuttgart,  1890;  Camerer,  Zeit^chr.  Ca^ 
Biologie,  43. 

*  See  SaJaekin,  Zeitschr  f  physiol    Chem  ,  25,  449,  and  foot-notes  ]  and  2,  pajRe* 
24L 

'  Arch,  des  science  hiol  do  St  P^Sterebourg,  4,  and  Sala«km»  I,  c.  See  also  Nencki 
and  Zale&ki,  Arch,  f.  exp   Putli.  n   Phami.,  ^7 . 

*  Jolin,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Phj^io!  ,  1  In  regard  to  tlie  behavior  of  ammonium  salts 
in  the  aninial  body,  see  Rumpf  and  Kltane,  Zeitschr.  t.  Biologie,  34,  and  the  works 
cited  on  page  554. 
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because  of  an  increased  metabolism  of  proteins.  This  is  the  case  with  a 
lack  of  oxygen  in  fevers  and  diabetes.  In  the  last-mentioned  disease 
organic  acids,  ^-oxybutyric  acid  and  acetoacetic  acid,  are  produced,  which 
pass  into  the  urine  combined  with  ammonia.^  Other  observations  also 
indicate  that  the  elimination  of  ammonia  by  the  urine  is  increased  on  insuf- 
ficient or  diminished  supply  of  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths. 

The  detection  and  quantitative  estimation  of  ammonia  used  to  be  performed 
according  to  the  method  suggested  by  Schlosing.  The  principle  of  this  method 
is  that  the  anunonia  from  a  measured  amount  of  urine  is  set  free  by  lime-water 
in  a  closed  vessel  and  absorbed  by  a  measured  amount  of  N/10  sulphuric  acid. 
After  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia  the  quantity  is  determined  by  titrating  the 
remaining  free  sulphuric  acid  with  a  N/10  caiistic-alkali  solution.  TTiis  method 
gives  low  results,  and  in  exact  work  we  must  proceed  as  suggested  by  Borland,* 

The  recent  methods  for  estimating  the  ammonia  are  all  based  upon  the 
distillation  of  the  ammonia,  after  the  addition  of  Ume,  magnesia,  or  alkaU 
carbonate,  at  low  temperatures  either  by  the  aid  of  vacuum  (Nencki  and 
Zaleski,  Wurster,  Kruger,  Reich,  and  Schittenhelm,  and  Schaffer) 
or  by  the  aid  of  a  current  of  air  (Foun)  and  then  collecting  it  in  a  standard 
acid. 

According  to  the  methods  suggested  by  Kruger,  Reich  and  Schitten- 
helm  3  25  c.c.  of  the  urine  is  placed  in  a  distillation-flask  with  about  10 
grams  of  NaCl  and  1  gram  of  Na2C03,  and  this  distilled  at  43°  C.  and  a 
pressure  of  30-40  millimeters  Hg  with  the  aid  of  an  air-pump.  Alcohol 
is  added  to  prevent  foaming.  The  ammonia  is  absorbed  in  N/10  acid 
contained  in  a  Peligot  tube  surrounded  by  ice-water,  and  when  the 
distillation  is  finished  the  acid  is  retitrated,  making  use  of  rosolic  acid  as 
indicator.  In  regard  to  details,  see  the  original  publications.  Schaffer's 
method  is  practically  the  same. 

Calcium  and  magnesium  occur  in  the  urine  chiefly  as  phosphates. 
The  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates  eliminated  daily  is  somewhat  more 
than  1  gram,  and  of  this  amount  J  is  magnesium  and  J  calcium  phos- 
phate. This  statement,  as  found  by  Renwall  and  Gross,*  is  not  correct, 
or  at  least  is  not  valid  in  general,  as  they  found  more  calcium  than  mag- 
nesium in  the  urine.  In  acid  urines  the  mono-  as  well  as  the  dihydrogen 
earthy  phosphates  are  found,  and  the  solubility  of  the  first,  among  which 
the  calcium  salt  CaHP04  is  especially  insoluble,  is  particularly  augmented 
by  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  dihydrogen  alkali  phosphates  and  sodium 
chloride  (Ott^).    The  quantity  of  alkaline  earths  in  the  urine  depends 

'  On  the  elimination  of  ammonia  in  disease,  see  the  recent  works  of  Rumpf,  Vir- 
chow's  Arch.,  134;   Hallervorden,  ibid. 

'  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  43,  32 

■'  Zeitschr.  f  physiol.  Chem  ,  39;  Schaffer,  Amer.  Journ.  of  PhjrsioL,  8,  which  con- 
tains the  literature. 

*  Renwall,  Skand.  Arch  f .  Physiol  ,  16,   Gross,  Biochem   Centralbl.,  4,  189. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol   Chem.,  10 
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on  the  composition  of  the  food*  The  lime-salts  absorbed  are  in  great  part 
excreted  again  into  the  intestine,  and  the  quantity  of  lime-salts  in  the  urine 
is  therefore  no  measure  of  the  absorption  of  the  same.  The  introduction 
of  readily  soluble  lime-salts  or  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  food 
may  therefore  cause  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  lime  in  the  urine,  while 
the  reverse  takes  place  on  adding  aikah  phosphate  to  the  food.  Nothing 
is  known  with  positiveness  in  regard  to  the  constant  and  regular  change 
in  the  elimination  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  in  disease,*  and  in  these 
conditions  the  excretion  is  ciiiefly  dependent  upon  the  diet,  and  upon  the 
formation  and  introduction  of  acid. 

The  quantity  of  calcium  and  magnesium  is  determined  according  to  the 
ordinary'  well-known  methods. 

/ron  occurs  in  the  urine  only  in  small  quantities,  and,  as  it  seems  from  the 
investigations  of  Kunkel,  Giacosa,  Robert  and  his  pupils,  it  does  not  exist 
as  a  salt,  but  as  an  organi€  combination^in  part  as  pigment  or  chromogen.  The 
statements  in  regard  to  the  iron  present  seem  to  show  that  the  quantity  is  very 
variable^  from  1  to  11  milligrams  {}er  liter  of  urine  (Magnier^  Gottlier,  Kobert 
and  his  pupils).  Jolles  found  as  an  average  for  twelve  persons  8  milligrams  of 
iron  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  Hoffmann,  Neumann  and  Ma  ye  a  '  found  lower 
results — an  average  of  1 .09  and  0,083  milligrams.  The  quantity  of  At/tWc  acid  is 
ordinarily  stated  to  amount  to  about  0.3  p.  m.  Traces  of  hydrogen  peroxide  also 
occur  in  the  urine. 

The  gases  of  the  urine  are  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  traces  of 
oxygen.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  not  quite  1  vol  per  cent.  The  carbon 
dioxide  varies  considerably.  In  acid  urines  it  is  hardly  one  half  as  great 
as  in  neutral  or  alkaline  urines. 

IV.    The  Quantity  and  Quantitative  Compcsitlon  of  Urine, 

The  quantity  and  composition  of  urine  is  liable  to  great  variation. 
The  circumstances  which  under  physiological  conditions  exercise  a  great 
influence  are  the  following:  the  blood -pressure,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
blood-current  in  the  glomeruli;  the  quantity  of  urinary^  constituents^ 
especially  water  in  the  blood;  and,  lastly,  the  condition  of  the  secretory 
glandular  elements.  Above  all,  the  quantity  and  concentration  of  the 
urine  depend  on  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  introduced  int^i  the  blood  or 
which  leaves  the  body  in  other  ways.  The  excretion  of  urine  is  increased  by 
drinking  freely  or  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  water  othen^ise  removed; 
and  it  is  decreased  by  a  diminished  ingestion  of  water  or  by  a  greater  loss 


*  See  Albu  and  Neuberg,  L  c. 

*  Kunkcl^  dted  from  Maly'u  Jahresber.^  11;    Giacosa,  ibid.,  10;    Kobert,  Arbeit 
de»  Phann.  Inst,  zu  Dorpat,  7;   Magnier,  Ber,  d.  deutech.  chem.  Geselbcb.,  7;   Gotft 
lieb,  Arcb.  f,  cxp.  Path,  u,  Pharm.,  26;  JoUes,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal,  Chem  ,  30;  Hoffmaim^ 
Zeiteclu-.  f.  anal  Chem.,  40;  Neumann  :uid  Mayer,  Zeitechr.  f.  physioL  Chem  ,  87. 
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of  water  in  other  ways.  Ordinarily  in  man  just  as  much  water  is  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys  as  by  the  skin,  lungs,  and  intestine  together.  At  lower 
temperatures  and  in  moist  air,  since  under  these  conditions  the  elimination 
of  water  by  the  skin  is  diminished,  the  excretion  of  urine  may  be  con- 
siderably increased.  Diminished  introduction  of  water  or  increased  elimi- 
nation of  water  by  other  ways — as  in  violent  diarrhoea  or  vomiting,  or  in 
profuse  perspiration — greatly  diminishes  the  amount  of  urine  excreted. 
For  example,  the  urine  may  sink  as  low  as  500-400  c.c.  per  day  in  intense 
summer  heat,  while  after  copious  draughts  of  water  the  elimination  of 
3000  c.c.  of  urine  has  been  observed  during  the  same  time.  The  quantity 
of  urine  voided  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  varies  considerably 
from  day  to  day,  the  average  being  ordinarily  calculated  as  1500  c.c.  for 
healthy  adult  men  and  1200  c.c.  for  women.  The  minimum  eUmination 
occurs  during  the  early  morning,  between  2  and  4  o'clock;  the  maximum, 
in  the  first  hours  after  waking  and  from  1-2  hours  after  a  meal. 

The  quantity  of  solids  excreted  per  day  is  nearly  constant,  even  though 
the  quantity  of  urine  may  vary,  and  it  is  quite  constant  when  the  manner  of 
living  is  regular.  Therefore  the  i:)ercentage  of  solids  in  the  urine  is  natu- 
rally in  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  urine.  The  average  amount 
of  solids  pert  wenty-four  hours  is  calculated  as  60  grams.  The  quantity 
may  be  calculated  with  approximate  accuracy  from  the  specific  gravity 
if  the  second  and  third  decimals  of  this  factor  be  multiplied  by  Haser's 
coefficient,  2.33.  The  product  gives  the  amount  of  solids  in  1000  c.c.x 
of  urine,  and  if  the  quantity  of  urine  eliminated  in  twenty-four  hours  be 
measured,  the  quantity  of  solids  in  twenty-four  hours  may  be  easily  calcu- 
lated. For  example,  1050  c.c.  of  urine  of  a  specific  gravity  1.021  was  elimi- 
nated in  twenty-four  hours;  therefore  the  quantity  of  solids  excreted  was 

48  9y  1050 
21x2.33=48.9  and      \nm      =51.35  grams.    Long  i  has  made  a  new 

determination  of  the  coefficient  for  a  specific  gravity  taken  at  25°  C.  and 
finds  that  it  is  equal  to  2.6,  which  corresponds  nearly  to  Haser's  coefficient 
at  15°  C. 

Those  bodies  which,  under  physiological  conditions,  affect  the  density 
of  the  urine  are  common  salt  and  urea.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  first  is 
2.15  and  the  last  only  1.32,  so  it  is  easy  to  understand,  when  the  relative 
proi)ortion  of  these  two  bodies  essentially  deviates  from  the  normal,  why 
the  above  calculation  from  the  specific  gravity  is  not  exact.  The  same  is 
true  when  a  urine  poor  in  normal  constituents  contains  largp  amounts  of 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  albumin  or  sugar. 

As  above  stated,  the  percentage  of  solids  in  the  urine  generally  decreases 
with  a  greater  elimination,  and  a  very  considerable  excretion  of  urine 

*  Joum.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  25. 
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(poi^ptria  '■  h^  tfaeiefoie.  as  a  rait,  a  lover  speiri5r  sra^tv.  An  important 
exeepagn  to  tiis  rale  is  obsnrvd  in  urine  ciODtainins  sanr  'dicbiUs  mdli- 
tm*  .  in  viikh  ifaeie  is  a  copioos  exoetian  vith  a  Tiery  Idzh  specific  gravitT 
due  to  the  scsgar.  In  cases  vlieie  \«iy  Eule  nrine  is  excreted  yjoUguria), 
e^..  dniins  profuse  peispiration.  in  diarrbiiea.  and  in  fevers,  the  specific 
giavh>  <fi  the  mine  is  as  a  rale  vetv  high:  the  perventase  of  9(Ads  is  abo 
liigii  and  the  mine  has  a  daik  color.  Sometini^.  as  for  e3caini^  in  certain 
cases  of  aB>immn!na.  the  urine  may  havie  a  kmr  specific  eia%it\  notwith- 
standing the  ofismia.  and  be  poor  in  so&ds  and  light  in  color. 

In  certain  cases  ii  is  interestins  to  knov  the  leladonship  betveen  tiie 
caibon  and  the  nitzoeen,  or  the  quodeni  C  N.  This  factor  may  vazy 
berveen  0.7  and  1 :  as  a  rale,  it  amounts  on  an  a\^ia&e  to  0.S7.  but  changes 
accordins;  to  the  nature  of  the  food  and  is  his^r  aner  a  diet  rich  in  caibo- 
hydiates  than  after  food  rich  in  fat  Pbegi^  T  axgu  Laxgstqx  and  Steixitz, 
and  othexs^). 

It  is  di^cuk  to  give  a  tabular  view  of  the  compcisition  of  urine  on 
aceoont  of  its  Tariation.  For  certain  purposes  the  loDoving  table  may  be 
of  some  vahie.  but  it  must  not  be  ovniooked  that  the  results  are  not  ^ven 
far  ICOO  parts  of  urine,  but  only  appioidmate  fifnues  for  the  quantities  of 
tte  most  important  constituents  vhich  are  eBminatcd  during  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  vohmie  of  loOO  c.c,  of  urine.  These  figures  apply 
och"  zo  i  diet  which  corresponds  to  Vorr's  standard  5rures,  namelv  11 S 
craca?  pr*:*tein-  56  CTSja?  fat.  and  oCO  gram?  car:»ohydiate  per  day,  and  to 
a  TTt^^""  oc  averskae  weight. 

DaSr  quistity  of  «ciJ>i<=^'«  cruns. 

f  r?-i  ...  30.0  CTMii?-  S:«i:u=:  chkoie    XaCI    .  . .  15.0  gnn^ 

Tr^?  i«i   ...  0-7       ••  Sulr-huric  Afoi    HjSiL\   .  .  .      2.5 

CrtaTT'.ir^e  .  1.5        •  Pt.:ifr-b^:r>  i»<-ii  .f>x\ 2.5 

H:rc«:iTSf  i»i  0.7        *  P:.:^<h    K.O    .        * 3.3 

Rpr-iTbJ".ir>5  ccoiiic  Uxlies.  2.1       *'  .\=:.=»:iis    XJi- 0  7 

-J^-^^.:.^- 0:8    .. 

RktX'-'^z  irr-r-r^isnic  bodies    0.2       *• 

Urine  coniain?  on  an  averace  +?  p.  m.  >::::>.  Tr>e  quantity  of  urea  is 
a^xc:  2>  r.  rx.  and  coTT.Tnon  fa!:  aivm:  ;0  :  .  zn. 

Trie  7iy5:c->-:beni;ca:  inethois  ai^e  i^inj:  us^i  in  urinary  analysis  even 
:r  i  rreaier  exten:  than  in  the  analysis  x  other  arim.^  ^jids.  A  great 
r-  —  ^  r  ' :  cry  •s-xi:  determinations  btit  fewer  .voiuot:\~T>-  determinations 
:.i-  ^  '-e^n  =3ie  A  constant  nelations'nip  V-et^een  the  vahies  found  bv 
:."-:-: beriiral  -methods  ani  the  ana:vt:\^:  niethxis  has  been  sou^t, 
:'  r  vXis^Tie  '--rt^een  the  iiw2:ni:-:v:nt  vierrv^sl^n  ini  the  swcific  gravity 


Pr^ri.  V^-ireri  Arrb    Ti.  whirr.  fv--:.iin?  the    Vitr  !::er,^Tur^      Tan|:!.  AnA   f. 
(Azjit    -.    Piysci.  :^&v.  S-p^«-:  L^£^te-n  ^J  S:<:ii:t:.  Cor.:ri]hL  f.  Phyaol..  If. 
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or  the  common  salt  and  others;  or  attempts  have  been  made  to  fmd  certain 
constants  in  the  composition  of  the  urine  based  upon  the  results  of  various 
methods,  and  in  this  way  to  obtain  an  explanation  as  to  the  mechanism  of 
the  excretion  of  urine  in  order  to  apply  them  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The 
results  obtained  are,  as  is  to  be  expected,  so  variable  and  dependent  upon 
so  many  conditions  which  cannot  be  controlled  that  definite  conclusions 
must  be  drawn  with  the  greatest  caution.  In  regard  to  the  value  and  use- 
fulness of  the  various  constants  and  relations  which  are  based  upon  theo- 
retical considerations,  the  views  are  unfortunately  still  too  divergent. 

V.  Casual  Urinary  Constituents. 

The  casual  appearance  in  the  urine  of  medicinal  agents  or  of  urinary  con- 
stituents resulting  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  substances  into  the 
organism  is  of  practical  importance,  because  such  compounds  may  inter- 
fere in  certain  urinary  investigations;  they  also  afford  a  good  means  of 
determining  whether  certain  substances  have  been  introduced  into  the 
organism  or  not.  From  this  point  of  view  a  few  of  these  bodies  will  be 
spoken  of  in  a  following  section  (on  the  pathological  urinary  constituents). 
The  presence  of  these  foreign  bodies  in  the  urine  is  of  special  interest  in 
those  cases  in  which  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  chemical  transformations 
which  certain  substances  undergo  within  the  organism.  As  inorganic 
substances  generally  leave  the  body  unchanged,^  they  are  of  very  little 
interest  from  this  standpoint;  but  the  changes  which  certain  organic  sub- 
stances undergo  when  introduced  into  the  animal  body  may  be  studied  by 
the  transformation  products  as  found  in  the  urine. 

The  bodies  belonging  to  the  fatty  series  undergo,  though  not  without 
exceptions,  a  combustion  leading  towards  the  final  products  of  metab- 
olism; still,  often  a  greater  or  smaller  part  of  the  bodies  in  question  escape 
oxidation  and  appear  unchanged  in  the  urine.  A  part  of  thie  acids  belong- 
ing to  this  series,  which  are  otherwise  decomposed  into  water  and  carbonates 
and  render  the  urine  neutral  or  alkaUne,  may  act  in  this  manner.  The 
volatile  fatty  acids  poor  in  carbon  are  less  easily  oxidized  than  those  rich  in 
carbon,  and  they  therefore  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine  in  large  amounts. 
This  is  especially  true  of  formic  and  acetic  acids  (Schotten,  GrAhant  and 
QuiNQUAUD^).  The  statements  in  regard  to  oxalic  acid  are  contradictory. 
In  birds,  according  to  Gaglio  and  Giunti,  it  is  not  oxidized.  In  mammals 
it  is  in  great  part  oxidized,  according  to  Giunti,  while  Gaglio  and  Pohl 


*  In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  certain  of  these  bodies,  see  Heffter,  Die  Ausscheidung 
korperfremden  Substanzen  im  Ham,  Ergebnisse  d.  Physiol.,  2,  Abt.  1. 

'  Schotten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  7;  Gr6hant  and  Quinquaud,  Compt.-rend.^ 
104. 
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claim  that  it  is  not  destroyed.  Marfori  and  Gnjxn  claim  that  in  human 
beings  oxalic  acid  is  in  great  part  oxidized,  although  the  recent  investiga- 
tions of  Salkowski,  Pier.\llini,  Stradomsky;  Klemperer  and  Trit- 
STRLER  *  seem  to  show  that  the  acid  is  only  in  part  destroyed  in  the  animal 
body.  In  order  to  exactly  determine  that  portion  of  the  ingested  oxalic 
acid  which  is  absorbed  and  excreted  by  the  urine  or  oxidized  in  the  body,  it 
must  necessarily  be  known  wliether  or  not  a  portion  of  the  acid  is  destroyed 
in  the  intestine  and  is  therefore  not  absorbed.  Tartaric  acids  act  differ- 
ently, according  to  Brion;^  thus  in  dogs  the  levotartaric  acid  is  nearly 
entirely  consumed,  while  a  little  more  than  70  |ier  cent  of  dextrotartaric 
acid  is  burnt.  Racemic  acid  is  oxidized  to  a  still  less  extent  in  the  animal 
body.  Succinic  and  malic  acids  are  completely  combustible,  according  to 
PoHL.^  Examples  of  the  different  beha\'ior  of  stereoisomeric  substances 
have  already  been  g;iven  on  page  109. 

The  acid  ujjiides  appear  not  to  be  altered  in  the  body  (Schultzen  and 
Nencki"*).  The  amiTUMicids  may  indeed,  when  introduced  into  the  body 
in  large  quantities,  be  in  part  eliminated  unchanizpd  by  the  urine;  but 
otherwise,  as  stated  above  (pagp  550)  for  leucine,  glycocoU,  and  aspariic 
iicid,  they  are  decomposed  within  the  body,  and  may  therefore  caiLse  an 
increased  excretion  of  urea.  That  in  the  demohtion  of  the  amino-acids 
a  deamidation  takes  place  is  shown  by  alanine  yielding  lactic  acid  and 
diaminopropiomc  acid,  yielding  glyceric  acid,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter  (VIII),  The  amino-acids  give  an  instructive  example  of  the 
unequal  beha\ior  of  stereometric  substances  in  the  animal  body,  as  the 
inaetive  acids  are  so  changed  and  transformed  that  the  component  foreign 
to  the  body  is  more  or  less  abundantly  excreted,  while  that  occurring  in 
the  body  protein  is  oxidized  {Schittenhelm  and  ICatzenstein,  Wohlge- 
muth^). In  connection  with  the  aminoacids  it  is  to  be  recalled  that 
according;  to  the  observations  of  Abdkrhalpen  and  Beroell^  glycyU 
glycine  introduced  subcutaneously  in  rabbits  appeared  in  the  urine  as  gly- 
cocoll. 

Various  amino  acids  show  a  somewhat  different  behavior.    Sarcosin 


'Gaglio,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  22;  Giunti,  Chem,  Ceatrolbl,  1897,  2; 
Marfori,  Maly's  Jahresber,,  20  and  27;  Pobl,  Arch.  f.  oxp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  87;  Sal- 
kowski, BerL  klia.  Wochenschr,,  1900;  PienUlini,  Virchow*s  Arch.,  160;  StradoaiBky, 
ibid.f  1R3;    lOemptsrer  and  TritscUer,  Zeiteclir,  f.  klin,  Med.,  M, 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaiol  Chem,,  25. 

•  Pohl,  Arch.  i.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pluinn.,  37,  which  also  con  tarns  the  atatements  <m^ 
the  mtermediary  producte  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  the  fatty  bodies. 

*  Zeit-8€hr.  f.  Biologie,  8. 
'Schittenhelm  and  Katzensteia,  Zeitechr.  f.  exp.  Path.,  2,  cited  from  Biochecn, 

Centralbl,  5;  Wohlgemuth,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Geaellach.,  38. 
*Zeit£ohr.  f.  phyHiol.  Qem.,  3d. 
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(methylglycocoll),  (CHj^NH.CHz.COOH,  which  is  not  readily  burnt, 
passes  therefore  in  great  part  unchanged  into  the  urine,  but  perhaps  also 
parses  in  small  part  into  the  corresponding  uramino-acid,  methylhydantoic 
acid,  NH2.CO.N(CH3).CH2.COOH  (Schumzen  i).  Likewise  taurine, 
aminoethylsulphonic  acid,  which  acts  somewhat  differently  in  different 
animals  (Salkowski^),  passes  in  human  beings,  at  least  in  part,  into  the 
corresponding  uramino-acid,  taurocarbamic  acid,  NH2.CO.NH.C2H4.SO2.OH. 
A  part  of  the  taurine  also  appears  as  such  in  the  urine.  Li  rabbits,  when 
taurine  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  nearly  all  its  sulphur  appears  in  thd 
urine  as  sulphuric  and  hyposidphuraus  acids.  After  subcutaneous  injection 
the  taurine  appears  again  in  great  part  unchanged  in  the  urine.  In  dogs 
a  great  part  of  the  sulphur  of  cystine  appears  in  the  urine  as  sulphate  (abo 
as  thiosulphate)  (Blum,  Abderhalden  and  Samuel y  3). 

The  nitrites,  including  hydrocyanic  acid,  pass,  according  to  Lang,  into 
sulphocyanide  combinations,  and  this  sulphocyanide  apparently  originates 
from  the  non-oxidized  sulphur  of  the  proteins,  which  is  readily  split  off. 
Pascheles'  observations  indicate  that,  in  an  alkaline  reaction  and  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  this  sulphur  can  convert  the  alkali-cyanides 
readily  into  sulphocyanides.  The  alkali  sulphocyanides  when  ingested 
are  nearly  quantitatively  eliminated  in  the  urine,  according  to  Pollak.* 

By  svbstUiUion  vnth  halogens,  bodies  otherwise  readily  oxidizable  are 
converted  into  difficultly  oxidizable  ones.  While  the  aldehydes  are  readily 
and  completely  burnt  like  the  primary  and  secondary  alcohols  of  the  fatty 
series,  the  halogen  substituted  aldehydes  and  alcohols  are,  on  the  contrary, 
difficultly  oxidizable.  The  halogen  substitution  products  of  methane 
(chloroform,  iodoform,  and  bromoform)  are  at  least  in  part  destroyed  and 
the  corresponding  alkali  compounds  of  the  halogen  pass  into  the  urine.* 

By  conjugation  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  alcohols  which  are  otherwise 
readily  oxidizable  may  be  guarded  against  combustion,  and  consequently 
the  alkali  salt  of  ethylsulphuric  acid  is  not  burnt  iii  the  body  (Salkowski  ®). 

The  organic  combinations  containing  svlphur  act  somewhat  differently. 
W.  Smith  states  that  the  sulphur  of  the  thio-acids,  like  thiogly colic  acid. 


*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  5.  See  also  Baumann  and  v.  Mering,  iind,,  8, 
584,  and  E.  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyeiol.  Chem.,  4,  107. 

'  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  6,  and  Virchow's  Arch.,  58. 
^  Blum,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6;   Abderhalden  and  Samuely,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  46. 

*  Lang,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  34;  Pascheles,  ibid.)  Pollak,  Hofmeister*s 
Beitrage,  2. 

*  See  Hamack  and  Griindler,  Berlin,  kiln.  Wochenschr.,  1883;  Zeller,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Cliem.,  8;  Ivast,  ibid.,  11;  Binz,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  28;  Zeehuiaen, 
Maly's  Jahresber.,  23. 

*  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  4. 
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CH2  SH.COOH.  is  in  part  oxidized  to  sulpliuric  acid,  and  according  to 
GoLDMANN  the  same  result  occurs  with  aminotliiolactic  acid  (cysteine) 
and  the  suliihiir  of  the  thio-alcohols  (ethyl  niercaptans) .  On  the 
contrary,  ethylsulphide,  sulphonic  and  sulpho  acids  in  general  (Salkowski, 
Smith  i)  are  not  changed  into  sulphuric  acid*  Oxyethylsulphonic  acid, 
HO.C2H4.BO2.OH.  wliich  is  in  part  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid^  Is  an  ex- 
ception (Salkowskj). 

Canjugaiion  inlh  glucuronic  acid  occurs,  according  to  the  investigations 
of  StJNPMK  and  esiiecially  of  0,  Neubauer,  in  many  substituted  as  well 
as  non-substituted  alcohols^  aldehydes,  and  ketones.  Chloral  hydrate, 
C^ClgOHH-HjO,  passes,  after  it  has  been  converted  into  trichlorcthyl- 
alcohol  by  a  reduction,  into  a  levDg>Tate  reducing  acid,  UTOchloralic  acid 
or  trich  lore  thy  Iglucuronic  acid.C;.Cl,'^Hij.CQH407  (MusciJLUsand  v.  MERiNti). 
Of  the  primar>'  alcohols  investigated  by  Neubaueu^  {upon  rabbits  and 
dogs)  methyl  alcohol  gave  no  conjugated  glucuronic  acid,  and  ethyl  alcohol 
only  a  small  amount.  Isobutyl  aleoiii>l  and  active  amyl  alcohol  yielded 
relatively  large  quantities.  Secondary  alcohols  produced  conjugated  glucu- 
ronic acids,  and  indeed  to  a  greater  extent  tlian  the  primaiy  alcohols, 
esj^ecially  in  rai^bits.  The  ketones  are  reduced  in  part  into  secondary'  alco- 
hols and  are  partly  excreted  as  the  conjugated  acid.  This  could  be  shown 
for  acetone  \vith  rablnts  lait  not  with  dop^. 

The  homcH  and  heterocyclic  compounds  pass,  as  far  as  is  known,  into 
the  urine  as  such,  or,  after  a  previous  partial  oxidation  or  synthesis  with 
other  bodies,  and  ap])ear  as  so-called  aromatic  corajvounds.  That  the 
hen/jene  ring  is  destroyed  in  the  boily  in  certain  cases  is  ver\^  prob- 
able. 

The  fact  that  benzene  may  he  oxidized  outside  of  the  body  into  carboi 
dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  and  volatile  fatty  acids  has  been  known  for  a  loi 
time;  and  as  in  these  cases  a  rupture  of  the  benzene  ring  must  take 
so  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  when  aromatic  substances  undergo  a  com- 
bustinn  in  the  ammal  body,  a  splitting  of  the  benzene  nucleus  with  the 
formation  of  fatty  bodies  must  be  the  result.  If  this  does  not  occur,  then 
the  lienzene  nucleus  is  eliminatetl  with  the  urine  as  an  aromatic  eompoui 
of  one  kind  or  another.  As  the  benzene  nucleus  can  firotect  a  substance 
belonging  to  the  fatty  series  from  destniction  when  conjugated  with  it. 


place  J 


»  Snaith,  Pfliiger'a  Arch.,  53,  aS,  S7,  and  Zeitechr.  L  physiol  C^em.,  17;  Salkowfllc^ 
Vircliow's  Arch.,  IHi;  Tfluger's  Arch.,  3U;  Goldraann,  Zeitschr.  f,  physiol  Chem.,  9; 
also  Biiumaiui  aiid  Ka^t,  ibid.^  li. 

'Sundvik,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Ifi;  Musfiulus  and  v,  Mering,  Ber.  d,  dcut^ch.  chem. 
GeaeUsch,*  8;  jUso  v.  Mering,  ibid,,  15;  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Cliem.,  ft;  Kula,  Pfluger^s 
Arch,.  28  and  33;   O.  Neubauer,  Arch.  (.  exiJ.  Path,  u,  Pharm.,  -It*. 
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which  is  the  case  with  the  glycocoU  of  hippuric  acid,  it  seems  that  the 
aromatic  nucleus  itself  may  likewise  be  protected  from  oxidation  in  the 
organism  by  synthesis  with  other  bodies.  The  aromatic  ethereal-sulphuric 
acids  are  examples  of  this  kind. 

The  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  benzene  ring  itself  is  destroyed 
in  the  body  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  all  the  different  aromatic 
transformation  products  which  may  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
any  such  substance  into  the  organism,  and  which  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  urine.  On  this  account  it  is  also  impossible  to  learn  by  exact  quanti- 
tative determinations  whether  or  not  an  aromatic  substance  ingested  or 
absorbed  appears  again  unchanged  in  the  urine.  Certain  observations 
render  it  probable  that  the  benzene  ring,  as  above  mentioned,  is  at  least 
in  certain  cases  destroyed  in  the  body.  Schotten,  Baumann,  and  others 
have  found  that  certain  amino-acids,  such  as  phenylamino-propionic 
acid,  amino^innamic  add,  and  tyrosine,  when  introduced  into  the  body 
cause  no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  known  aromatic  substances  in  the 
urine;  this  makes  a  destruction  of  these  amino-acids  in  the  animal  body 
seem  probable.  According  to  F.  Knoop  ^  phenyl-a-lactic  acid  and  phenyl- 
a-ketopropionic  acid  (phenyl  pyroracemic  acid)  have  a  similar  behavior, 
while  Juvalta's  statement  that  phthalic  acid  is  destroyed  in  the  animal 
body  is  denied  by  E.  Pribram.^  The  benzene  derivatives  vary  in  behavior 
according  to  the  position  of  the  substitution,  for,  as  found  by  R.  Cohn,^ 
among  the  di-derivatives  the  ortho-compounds  are  more  readily  destroyed 
than  the  corresponding  meta-  or  para-compoimds. 

An  oxidation  in  the  side  chain  of  aromatic  compounds  is  often  found, 
and  may  also  occur  in  the  nucleus  itself.  As  an  example,  benzene  is  first 
oxidized  to  oxybenzene  (Schultzen  and  Naunyn),  and  this  is  then  further 
in  part  oxidized  into  dioxybenzenes  (Baumann  and  Preusse).  Naphtha- 
lene  appears  to  be  converted  into  oxynaphthaiene,  and  probably  a  part 
also  into  dioxynaphihalene  (Lesnik  and  M.  Nencki).  The  hydrocarbon 
with  an  amino-  or  imino-group  may  also  be  oxidized  by  a  substitution  of 
hydroxyl  for  hydrogen,  especially  when  the  formation  of  a  derivative  in 
the  para-position  is  possible  (Klingenberg).  For  example,  aniline, 
C6H6.NH2,  passes  into  paraminophenol,  which  latter  passes  into  the 
urine  as  its  ethereal-sulphuric  acid,  H2N.CeH4.0.S02.0H  (F.  Mijller). 
Acetanilid  is  in  part  converted  into  acetyl  paraminophenol   (Jaffi6  and 


^  Schotten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  7  and  8;  Baumann,  ibid.,  10, 130.  In  regard 
to  the  behavior  of  tyrosine,  see  especially  Blendermann,  Und.,  6;  Schotten,  ibid.,  7; 
Bass,  ibid.f  11;  and  R.  Cohn,  ibid.,  14;  F.  Knoop,  Der  Abbau  aromatischer  Fett- 
sfiuren  im  Tierkorper,  Habilit.-Schrift,  Freiburg,  1904. 

'  Juvalta,  Zeitschr.  f  physiol.  Chem.,  13;  Pribram,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  61. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17. 
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HiLBERT,    K,    JIoenee),     aod     carbazol    into    oxycarbazol    (Klinge^n- 

BERG  ^). 

An  oxidation  of  the  side  chain  may  occur  by  the  hydrogen  atoms  being 
replaced  by  hydroxy  I,  as  in  the  nxklation  of  in^ol  nnd  sk-atol  into  indox}-! 
and  skatoxyL  An  oxidation  of  the  side  chain  may  also  take  place  with  the 
formation  of  carlioxyl;  thus,  for  example,  lohiene.  CeHs-CHj  (ScHtrLTZEV 
and  Naunyn),  ethyi-befizem,  CyH6.C2H^,  and  propylbenzeney  C6H5.C3H7 
(Nencki  and  Giacosa^),  besides  many  other  bodies,  arc  oxidized  into 
l>enzoic  acid.  Cyniene  is  oxidized  to  ciimic  acid,  xylene  to  toluic  acid, 
methylpyridine  to  fiyridine-carboxylic  acid  in  the  same  way.  If  the  side  chain 
has  several  members,  the  beha\ior  is  somewhat  different.  Phenyhcetic  add, 
CaH5,CH2.C00H,  in  which  only  one  carbon  atom  exists  between  the  ben- 
zene nucleus  and  the  carboxyl,  is  not  oxidized,  but  m  eliminated  after  con- 
jugation with  glycocoll  as  phenaceturic  acid  (Salkowski^),  Phenylamino- 
acetic  acid,  C6H5.CHNH2.COOH  is  in  part  converted  into  nmndelic  acid 
(phenylgly collie  acid)>  CeHs^CHOHCOOH,  and  in  great  part  is  eliminated 
as  such  (ScHOPTEN,  Knoop  ^) ,  Phenylpropionic  add  C^H6,CH2.CH2.COOH, 
with  three  carbon  atoms  in  the  side  chain,  is,  on  the  contrar}\  oxidized 
into  benzoic  acid,  and  H.  and  E.  Salkowski^  have  proposed  the  rule  that 
the  homologues  of  the  benzoic  acids  are  converted  into  benzoic  acid  when 
the  side  chain  contains  more  than  two  carbon  atoms. 

Knoop  has  shown  by  experiments  with  several  acidSj  such  as  phenyl- 
butyric  acid^  pheny!-a-lactic  acid  and  others  that  thk  rule  does  not  hold 
good.  The  phenylhidifric  add,  OoHsCH2.CH2.CH2.COOH,  is  not  oxidized 
in  the  animal  body  into  benzoic  acid,  but  into  phenylacetic  acidi  and  the 
phenyl-a-Iudic  add,  C^5.CH2-CH(OH).COOH,  is  decomposed  nearly  en- 
tirely and  only  a  small  residue  is  eliminated  unchang^^d.  Knoop  has,  on  the 
contrars%  made  it  ver>'  probable  that,  at  least  for  the  saturated,  normal  fatty 
acids  with  phenyl  substituted  at  the  end,  on  their  oxidation  they  follow 
the  rule  that  the  carbox}' 1  group  produced  from  the  body  stands  in  the  ^ 
position  to  the  onginal  carboxyL  This  explains,  for  exam])le.  the  forma- 
tion of  phenylacetic  acid  from  phenylbutyric  acid,  and  benzoic  acid  from 
phenyl  valerianic   acid,    CeH5.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.COOH,  for   in    the    la^t- 

» Schultaen  and  Naunyn,  Reichert  and  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1867;  Baumana 
anil  PreuBse,  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiot  Chcm.,  3,  156.  See  also  Xencki  and  Giacosa,  ibid.,  i; 
Tx^snik  and  Xeiicki,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  2t;  F.  M\iller,  Deutech,  mei 
Woclienschr.,  1887;  JafT(5  and  Hilbert,  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol  Cbem.,  12;  Mumer.  i6li/,. 
13,  Mingenberg,  "Studien  iiber  die  Oxydation  aronoatiacher  Substanzen."  etc 
Inaug.-Di8s.  Rostock,  1891.  lu  regard  to  formanilidi  which  acts  essentially  ns 
ncetanilid,  see  Kleine,  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4. 

«/6R.  7  and  9. 

*Ihid.,  8. 
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mentioned  case  phenylpropionic    acid  must  first  be  produced  and  then 

benzoic  acid  from  this.     Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  propionic  acids 

substituted  in  the  a-position,  i.e.,  phenylalanine,  phenyl-a-lactic  acid,  and 

phenyl-a-ketopropionic  acid,  which,  like  tyrosine    and  a-amino-cinnamic 

acid,  are  burnt  in  the  body.    Schotten's  rule,  according  to  which  all  acids 

having  three  carbon  atoms  in  the  side  chain  of  which  the  middle  one  has 

a  NH2  group  attached,  are  nearly  completely  burnt  in  the  organism,  has 

been  extended  by  these  exceptions. 

If  several  side  chains  are  present  in  the  benzene  nucleus,  then  only  one 

is  always  oxidized  into  carboxyl.    Thus  xiflene,  C6H4(CH3)2,  is  oxidized 

into  toluic  add,  C6H4(CH3)COOH  (Schultzen  and  Naunyn);  mesitylene, 

C6H3(CH3)3,  into  mesUylenic  add,  C6H3(CH3)2.COOH  (L.  Nencki);  cymene, 

(CH3)2CH.CeH4.CH3,  into  cumic  add  (M.  Nencki  and  Ziegleb^);    and 

OCH 
vanillin,  OH.C6H3<qjtq^,  into,  vanilUnic  add  (Y.  Kotake).^ 

Reductions  may  also  occur  and  examples  of  this  kind  are  the  conver- 
sion, as  observed  by  E.  MEYERj^of  nitrobemene,  CeH5N02,  or  of  nitrophend, 
HO.C6H4.NO2  into  aminophenol,  HO.C6H4.NH2,  and  also  the  behavior 
of  m-nitrobenzaldehyde  in  the  animal  body  as  mentioned  below. 

Syntheses  of  aromatic  substances  with  other  atomic  groups  occur  fre- 
quently. To  these  syntheses  belongs,  in  the  first  place,  the  conjugation  of 
benzoic  add  with  glycocoU  to  form  hippuric  isdd,  the  discovery  of  which  is 
generally  ascribed  to  Wohleb,  but  according  to  Heppter  *  more  correctly 
to  Keller  and  Ure.  All  the  numerous  aromatic  substances  which  are 
converted  into  benzoic  acid  in  the  body  are  voided  partly  as  hippuric  acid. 
This  statement  is  not  true  for  all  species  of  animals.  According  to  the 
observations  of  Jaff^s  benzoic  acid  does  not  pass  into  hippuric  acid  in 
birds,  but  into  another  nitrogenous  acid,  omithuric  add,  C19H20N2O4.  This 
acid  yields  as  splitting  products,  besides  benzoic  acid,  ornithine,  a  body 
which  has  been  spoken  of  on  page  97.  Not  only  are  the  oxybemoic  odds 
and  the  substituted  benzoic  adds  conjugated  with  glycocoll,  forming  corre- 
sponding hippuric  acids,  but  also  the  above-mentioned  acids,  toluic,  mesity- 
lenic,  cumic  J  and  phenylacetic  adds.  These  acids  are  voided  as  toluriCf 
viesitylenuric,  cuminuric,  and  phenaceturic  adds. 

It  must  be  remarked  in  regard  to  the  oxy benzoic  acids  that  a  conju- 
gation with  glycocoll  has  been  shown  only  with  salicylic  and  p-oxybenzoic 

*  L.  Nencki,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  1;  Nencki  and  Ziegler,  Ber.  d.  deutsoh. 
chem.  Gesellsch.,  5.     See  also  O.  Jacobsen,  ibid,,  12. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  45. 
» TWd.,  46. 

*  Die  Ausscheidung  korperfremder  Substanzen  im  Earn.  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol.,  4^ 
252. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  10  and  11. 
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acid  (Bertagnint,  BAtTMANN,  Herter,  and  others),  while  Bau^l\nn  and 
Herter  1  find  it  only  verj'  probable  for  /^i-oxy benzoic  acid.  The  oxy- 
benzoic  a^ids  are  also  in  part  eliminated  as  conjugated  sulphuric-  acids, 
which  is  especially  true  for  mKixybenzoic  acid.  The  three  andnol lenzoic 
acids,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Hildebrandt,  on  rabbits,  appeared 
at  least  in  part  unchanged  in  the  urine.  Salkowski  found,  as  was  later 
confirmed  by  R.  Cohn,^  that  wt-aminobenzoic  acid  parses  in  ptirt  into 
waminobcfizoic  acid,  H2N.CO.HN-Cen4,COOH,  It  is  also  in  part  elimi- 
nated as  aminohippiiric  acid. 

The  behavior  of  the  halogen-substituted  compounds  of  toluene  varies 
in  different  animals  according  to  Hildkbrandt's  experiments.  In  dogs 
they  are  con\^erted  into  the  corre.sponding  substituted  liippuric  acid.  In 
rabbits  o-brom toluene  is  completely  changed  to  Idppuric  acid,  the  m-  and 
p-bromtoluene  only  partly.  The  three  ehlortoluenes  are  converted  in  rah- 
bits  into  the  corresponding  benzoic  acid  and  are  eliminated  as  such  and 
not  as  hippuric  acid. 

The  substituted  aldehydes  are  of  special  interest  as  substances  which 
may  undergo  conjugation  with  glycocoll.  According  to  the  in%'estigations 
of  R.  CoHN^  on  this  subject  o-mlrobenzaldekyde  when  introduced  into  a 
rabbit  is  only  in  a  very  small  part  converted  into  nitrolDenzoic  acid,  and 
the  chief  mass,  about  90  per  cent,  is  destroyed  in  the  body.  According 
to  SiEBER  and  Smirnow  '*  tn'nilrohtmzfddehjfde  passes  in  dogs  into  r/i-nitro- 
hippuric  acid,  and  according  to  Cohn  into  urea-w-nitrohippurate.  In 
rabl :>its  the  behavior  is  quite  different.  In  this  case  not  only  does  an  oxida- 
tion of  the  aldehyde  into  benzoic  acid  take  place,  but  the  nitro-^group  is 
also  reduced  to  an  amino-group,  and  finally  acetic  acid  attaches  itself  to 
this  with  the  expulsion  of  wmter,  so  that  the  final  product  is  m-acdyl' 
aminobenzoic  acid,  CHa.CO.NH.CeH^.COOH.  This  process  is  analogous 
to  the  behavior  of  furfurol,  and  the  reduction  does  not  take  place  in  the 
intestine,  but  in  the  tissues.  The  p-nitrobenzaldehyde  acts  in  rabbits  in 
part  like  the  m-aldehyde  and  passes  in  piirt  int^  p-aceiylaminobemoic  acid. 
Another  part  is  converted  into  /j-nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  the  urine  contains 
a  chemical  combination  of  equal  parta  of  these  two  acids.  Accordins  to 
SlEBER  and  Smirnow^  /j-nitroljenzaldehyde  yields  only  urea  ;>nitrolu|> 
purate  in  dogs.    The  above-mentioned  jyyriditie-curbox^flic  acid,  formed  from 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Chem.,  1,  where  Bertagnini's  work  is  also  cited.     See  also 
Dautzenlr»€rg,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  11,  2'il. 

^Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  t  physiol  Chem,,  7;    Cohn,  ibid.,  17;    Hildebrandt,  Hof- 
meistcr*s  Beitriigc,  S, 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Oiem.,  17. 

*  Monatahefte  f.  Chem.,  8. 
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methylpyridine  (a-picoline)  passes  into  the  urine  after  conjugation  with 
glycocoU  as  a-pyridinuric  acid,^ 

To  those  substances  which  undergo  a  conjugation  with  glycocoU  belongs 
also  furfurol  (the  aldehyde  of  pyroraucic  acid),  which,  when  introduced  into 
rabbits  and  dogs,  as  shown  by  Jaff^  and  Cohn,^  is  first  oxidized  into  pyro- 
mucic  acid  and  then  eliminated  as  pyromncuric  acid,  C7H7N4O,  after 
conjugation  with  glycocoU.  In  birds  this  behavior  is  different,  namely, 
the  acid  is  conjugated  with  another  substance,  ornithine,  C5H12N2O2,  which 
is  a  diaminovalerianic  acid,  forming  pyramvcinomiihuric  add, 

Furfurol  also  undergoes  conjugation  with  glycocoU  in  other  forms  in 
mammals.  Thus  Jaff:^  and  Cohn  found  that  it  is  in  part  combined  with 
acetic  acid,  forming  fvrfuracrylic  add,  C4H30.CH:CH.COOH,  which  passes 
into  the  urine  coupled  with  glycocoU  as  furfuracryluric  add. 

It  has  not  been  proved  how  thiophene,  C4H4S,  behaves  in  the  animal 
body.  Of  methyUhiophene  (thiotolene),  C4H3S.CH3,  a  very  small  part  is 
oxidized  to  thiophenic  acid,  C4H3S.COOH  (Levy).  This  acid,  as  shown 
by  Jaff6  and  Levy,^  is  conjugated  with  glycocoU  in  the  body  (rabbits) 
and  eliminated  as  thiophenuric  add. 

Another  very  important  synthesis  of  aromatic  substances  is  that  of 
the  ethereal-sulphuric  adds.  Phenols  and  chiefly  the  hydroxykUed  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives  are  voided  as  ethereal-sulphuric  acids, 
according  to  Baumann,  Herter  and  others.* 

A  conjugation  of  aromatic  acids  with  sulphuric  acid  occurs  less  often. 
The  two  previously-mentioned  aromatic  acids,  p-oxyphenylacetic  and  p-oxy- 
phenylpropionic  add,  are  in  part  eUminated  in  this  form.  Gentisic  add 
(hydroquinone-carboxylic  acid)  also  increases,  according  to  Likhatscheff,^ 
the  quantity  of  ethereal-sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine,  and  according  to  Host 
the  same  occurs,  contrary  to  the  older  statements,  with  gallic  add  (trioxy- 
benzoic  acid)  and  tannic  add.^ 

While  acetophenone  (phenylmethyUcetone),  CeH5.CO.CH3,  as  shown  by 
M.  Nencki,  is  oxidized  to  benzoic  acid  and  eUminated  as  hippuric  acid, 
the  aromatic  oxyketones  with  hydroxyl  groups,  such  as  resacetophenone, 

*  In  regard  to  the  extensive  literature  on  glyoocoU  conjugations  we  refer  the  reader 
to  O.  Kiihling,  Ueber  Stoffwechselprodukte  aromatischer  Korper.  Inaug.-Diss., 
Berlin,  1887. 

'  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  20  and  21. 

'  Levy,  Ucber  das  Verhalten  einiger  Thiophenderivate,  etc.,  Inaug.-Diss.,  Kdnigs- 
berg,  1889;   JaflF^  and  Levy,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  21. 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature,  see  O.  Kiihling,  1.  c, 
*Zeit5chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21. 

'In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  gallic  and  tannic  acids  in  the  animal  body,  see  C. 
Momer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  16,  which  also  contains  the  older  literature;  also 
Harnack,  ibid.,  24,  and  Rost,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  38,  and  Sitzungsber.  d. 
GeseUsch.  zur  Beford.  d  ges.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1898. 
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(36H3(OH)(OH)(CO.CH3),    paraoxi^projnophenane,  CaH4(0H)(00CH2.CH3)t 

12  3  4 

and  galkicetophenoTw,  C6H2(OH)(OH)(OH)(CO.CHa),  pass  iato  the  urine 
without  previous  oxidation  as  ethereal-sulphuric  ax^ids  and  in  part  after 
conjugation  with  glucuromc  acid  (Nencki  and  Rekowskj  ^).  EuxarUhon^ 
which  Is  also  an  aromatic  oxyketone,  passes  into  the  urine  as  euxanihw  acid 
after  the  conjugation  with  glucuronic  acid  preiiously  mentioned. 

A  conjugation  of  other  aromatic  substances  with  glucuronic  ocid^wliich 
last  is  protected  from  combustion,  occurs  rather  often.  Tlie  phenols,  as 
above  stated  (pa^^  590),  pass  in  part  as  conjugated  glucuronic  acids  into 
the  urine.  The  same  is  true  for  the  homologues  of  the  phenob,  for  certain 
substituted  phenols,  and  for  many  aromatic  substances,  abo  hydrocarboas 
after  previous  oxidation  and  In^dration.  Thus  Hildebrandt  and  FROiCM 
and  Clemens  ^  have  shown  that  the  cyclic  tcrpenes  and  camphors,  by  oxida- 
tion or  hydration,  or  in  certain  cases  by  both,  are  converted  into  hydro xyl 
derivatives  when  the  body  in  question  is  not  previously  hydroxylized*  and 
that  these  hydroxyl  derivatives  are  eliminated  bs  conjugated  glucuronic 
acids.  Conjugated  glucuronic  acids  are  detected  in  the  urine  after  the  intro- 
duction of  various  substances,  c.g.^  therapeutic  agents  into  the  organism, 
namely^  terpeneSj  hom£olr  menthol ^  camplwr  (camphoglucuronic  acid  was 
first  observed  by  Schmiedebero),  Tiapktkalene^  oil  of  turjwniinc,  oxtiquina- 
lines,  anliptfrine,  and  many  other  l>o<lies.3  Orthomtrot^jluene  in  dogs  passes 
first  into  o-nitrobenzyl  alcohol  and  then  into  a  conjugated  glucuronic  acid, 
uroniiroioliiolic  acid  (Jaff^).'*  The  glucumnic  acid  split  off  from  this 
conjugated  acid  is  levogj^rate  and  hence  is  not  identical  but  only  isomeric 
with  the  ordinary*  glucuromc  acid.  Dimetkyiuminobemaldckyde,  according 
to  Jaff:^,  is  con%'erted  in  part  into  dimrthtfiaminobenzoglucuromc  acid 
in  rabbits.  The  same  conjugated  glucuronic  acid  is  also  protluced.  accord- 
ing to  HiLDEBRANDTjfi  from  p^imelhtfUoluidine,  which  is  first  changed  into 
pHiimcthifluminobenzoic  acid.  Imiol  and  sbilol  seem,  a^  al>ove  stated 
(page  595),  to  be  ehminated  in  the  urine  partly  as  conjugated  glucuronic 
acids. 

A  synthesis  in  which  compounds  containing  sulphur,  mercajduric  acids,  are 
formed  and  eliminated  after  conjugation  with  glucuronic  acid,  occurs  when 

*  Arch,  d,  Bcienc.  biol  de  St.  P^terebourg,  3,  and  Bcr.  d.  deutsch,  cbem,  Gesdl- 

'  Hiltlehrandt,  Arch.  f.  cxp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  -15,  46;  Zeitfichr.  f.  pliyaiol.  Obem., 
16;  with  Fromm.  ibid.,  33;  anJ  with  Clemens,  ibid.,  37;  Fromin  and  Clemens,  ibid.j  34, 

'See  O.  Kiihling,  I.  c,  which  givew  the  literature  up  to  1887;  also  E,  Kiili,  Zeitachr. 
f.  Biologic,  27;  the  worki;  of  Hildebrandt,  Fromni  and  Oemens,  sec  foot-nole,  2' 
Bralini,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physioL  Chein..  28;  Feny\^€ssy,  ibid,,  30;  Bonaimi,  Hofmeistcr's 
BeitrJige.  1 ;   Lawrow,  Ber.  d.  d.  chcm.  G^selkch*,  33. 

*  Z4?it*cbr  f,  pliysioL  Chem,  2. 

»Jaff^,  Zeit£chr.  f,  physiol.  Chem.,  43;   Hildebrandt,  Hofmejjster's  BeitJ^ge,  7, 
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chlorine  and  bromine  derivatives  of  benzene  are  introduced  into  the  organism 
of  dogs  (Baumann  and  Preusse,  Japf4).  Thus  cfdorbemene  combines 
with  cysteine,  forming  chlorphenylmercapturic  acid,  C11H12CISNO3.  The 
important  investigations  of  Fbiedmann  ^  show  that  the  phenylthiolactic  acid 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  mercapturic  acids  belongs  to  the  ^-series, 
and  in  this  way  the  direct  chemical  connection  of  this  body  with  the  pro- 
tein-cystine  (a-amino-^-thiolactic  acid)  is  established.  Fmedmann  has 
also  been  able  to  convert  cysteine  into  bromphenylmercapturic  acid. 

Pyridine^  CsHsN,  which  does  not  combine  either  with  glucuronic  acid 
or  with  sulphuric  acid  after  previous  oxidation,  shows  a  special  behavior. 
It  takes  up  a  methyl  group  as  found  by  His  and  later  confirmed  by  Cons^ 
and  forms  an  ammonium  combination,  methylpyridylamrnonium  hydroxide, 
HO.CHa.NCfiHg. 

Several  alkaloids,  such  as  quinine,  morphine,  and  strychnine,  may  pass 
into  the  urine.  After  the  ingestion  of  turpentine,  balsam  of  copaiva,  and 
resins,  these  may  appear  in  the  urine  as  resin  acids.  Different  kinds  of 
coloring-matters,  such  as  alizarin,  crysophanic  add,  after  rhubarb  or  senna, 
and  the  coloTirtg-maUer  of  the  blueberry,  etc.,  may  also  pass  into  the  urine. 
After  rhubarb,  senna,  or  santonine  the  urine  assumes  a  yellow  or  greenish- 
yellow  color,  which  is  transformed  into  a  beautiful  red  by  the  addition 
of  alkali.  Phenol  produces,  as  above  mentioned,  a  dark-brown  or  dark- 
green  color  which  depends  mainly  on  the  decomposition  products  of  hydro- 
quinone  and  humin  substances.  After  naphthalene  the  urine  has  a  dark 
color,  and  several  other  medicinal  agents  produce  a  special  coloration. 
Thus  after  antipyrine  it  becomes  yellow  or  blood-red.  After  balsam  of 
copaiva  the  urine  becomes,  when  strongly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
gradually  rose-  and  purple-red.  After  naphthalene  or  napfUhol  the  urine 
gives  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (1  c.c.  of  concentrated  acid  and  a 
few  drops  of  urine)  a  beautiful  emerald-green  color,  which  is  probably  due 
to  naphthol-glucuronic  acid.  Odoriferous  bodies  also  pass  into  the  urine. 
After  asparagus  the  urine  acquires  a  disgusting  odor  which  is  probably  due 
to  methylmercaptan,  according  to  M.  Nencki.^  After  turpentine  the  urine 
may  have  a  peculiar  odor  similar  to  that  of  violets. 

*  Baumann  and  Preusse,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  6;  Jaff^,  Ber.  d.  deutsch. 
chem.  Gesellsch.,  12;  Friedmann,  Hofmeister's  Beitr^,  4. 

2  His,  Arch  f .  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  22;  Cohn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18. 
'  Arch,  f .  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  28. 
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VI,    Pathologleal  Constituents  of  Urine. 

Proteid.  The  appearance  of  slight  trares  of  proteid  in  normal  urines 
has  been  rejieatedly  observed  by  many  investigators,  such  as  Posxeb, 
PlosZ;  v.  Noorden.  Leubk,  and  others.  According  to  K.  Morxer  *  pro- 
teid regularly  occurs  as  a  normal  urinanv^  constituent  to  the  extent  of  22-78 
milligrams  per  liter.  Frequently  traces  of  a  substance  similar  to  a  nucleo- 
all^umin,  which  is  easily  mistaken  for  mucin,  and  whfjse  nature  will  be 
treated  of  later,  appear  in  the  urine.  In  clLsci^sed  conditioas  proteid 
occurs  in  the  urine  in  a  variety  of  cases.  The  albuminous  bodies  which 
most  often  occur  are  sserglobulin  and  seralbumin*  Proteoses  (or  pep- 
tones) are  also  sometimes  present.  The  quantity  of  proteid  in  the  urine 
is  in  most  cases  less  than  5  p.  m,,  rarely  10  p.  m.,  and  only  ver>^  rarely  does 
it  amount  to  50  p.  m.  or  over.  Cases  are  known,  however,  where  it  was 
even  more  than  80.  p  m. 

Among  the  many  reactions  proposed  for  the  detection  of  proteid  in 
urine,  the  following  are  to  l>e  recommended: 

The  Hmi  Test.  Filter  the  urine  and  test  its  reaction.  An  acid  urine 
may.  as  a  rule,  Ije  boiled  without  further  treatments  and  only  in  especially 
acid  urines  Ls  it  necessar^^  to  first  treat  with  a  little  alkali*  An  alkaline 
urine  is  made  neutral  or  faintly  acid  before  heating.  If  the  urine  i^  poor  in 
salts,  luld  I-IO  vol.  of  a  satunited  common-salt  solution  Iwfore  boiling;  then 
heat  to  the  boiliiig-point,  and  if  no  precipitation,  cloudiness,  or  opalescence 
appears,  tlie  urine  in  question  contains  no  coagiUable  proteid,  but  it  may 
contain  proteoses  or  peptones.  If  a  precipitate  is  produced  on  boiling,  thia 
may  consist  of  proteid,  or  of  earthy  phosphates,  or  of  both.  The  mono- 
hydrogen  calcium  phosphate  decomix>seis  on  boiling,  and  the  normal  phc^- 
phate  may  separate  out.  The  proper  amount  of  acid  h  now  added  to  the 
urine,  so  as  to  prevent  any  mistake  caused  by  the  presence  of  earthy  phos- 
phates, and  to  give  a  bett4?r  and  more  fioccuient  precipitate  of  the  proteid. 
11  acetic  acid  is  used  for  this,  then  add  1-3  drojus  of  a  25  per  cent  acid 
to  each  10  c.c,  of  the  urine  and  boil  after  the  addition  of  each  drop.  On 
iLsing  nitric  acid,  add  !-2  drops  of  the  25  per  cent  acid  to  each  cubic  centi- 
meter of  the  boiling-hot  urine. 

On  using  acetic  acid,  when  the  quantity  of  proteid  is  ven^  small,  and 
especiallv  when  the  urine  was  originally  alkaline,  the  proteid  may  some- 
times remain  in  solution  on  the  addition  of  the  above  quantity  of  acid. 
If.  on  the  contrar>\  loss  acid  is  added,  the  precipitate  of  calcinm  phosphate, 
which  forms  in  amphoteric  or  faintly  acid  urines,  is  liable  not  to  dissoK'e 
emnpletely,  and  this  may  cause  it  to  l)e  mistaken  for  a  proteid  precipitate. 
If  nitric  acid  is  ue^ed  for  the  heat  test,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
after  the  addition  of  only  a  little  acid  a  combination  between  it  and  the 
proteid  is  fonned  which  is  sohil>le  on  boiling  and  which  is  only  precipitated 
by  an  excess  of  the  acid.  On  this  account  the  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
as  suggested  above,  must  lie  added,  but  in  this  case  a  small  pi\rt  of  the 

*  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol,  0  (literature). 
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proteid  is  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the  excess  of  the  nitric  acid.  When 
the  acid  is  added  after  boiling,  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  UabiUty 
of  a  mistake  is  not  so  great.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  the  heat  test, 
although  it  gives  very  good  results  in  the  hands  of  experts,  is  not  recom- 
mended to  physicians  as  a  positive  test  for  proteid. 

A  confounding  with  mucin,  when  this  body  occurs  in  the  urine,  is  easily 
prevented  in  the  heat  test  with  acetic  acid  by  acidifying  another  portion 
with  acetic  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Mucin  and  nucleoalbumin 
substances  similar  to  mucin  are  hereby  precipitated.  If  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  heat  and  nitric-acid  test  a  precipitate  first  appears  on  cooling 
or  is  strikingly  increased,,  then  this  shows  the  presence  of  proteoses  in  the 
urine,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  coagulable  proteid.  In  this  case  a  further 
investigation  is  necessary  (see  below).  In  a  urine  rich  in  urates  a  precipitate 
consisting  of  uric  acid  separates  on  cooling.  This  precipitate  is  colored  and 
granular,  and  is  hardly  to  be  mistaken  for  an  proteoses  or  proteid  precipitate. 

Heller's  test  is  performed  as  follows  (see  page  41) :  The  urine  is  very 
carefully  floated  on  the  surface  of  nitric  acid  in  a  test-tube.  The  presence 
of  proteid  is  shown  by  a  white  ring  between  the  two  liquids.  With  this 
test  a  red  or  reddish-violet  transparent  ring  is  always  obtained  with  normal 
urine ;  it  depends  upon  the  indigo  coloring-matters  and  can  hardly  be  mis- 
taken for  the  white  or  whitish  proteid  ring,  and  this  last  must  .not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  ring  produced  by  bile-pigments.  In  a  urine  rich  in  urates 
another  complication  may  occur,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  ring  produced 
by  the  precipitation  of  uric  acid.  The  uric-acid  ring  does  not  lie,  like  the 
proteid  ring,  bet^^'een  the  two  liquids,  but  somewhat  higher.  For  this  rea- 
son two  simultaneous  rings  may  exist  in  urines  which  are  rich  in  urates  and 
do  not  contain  very  much  proteid.  The  disturbance  caused  by  uric  acid 
is  easily  prevented  by  diluting  the  urine  with  1-2  vols,  of  water  before 
performing  the  test.  The  uric  acid  now  remains  in  solution,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  Heller^s  test  is  so  great  that  after  dilution  only  in  the  presence 
of  insignificant  traces  of  proteid  does  this  test  give  negative  results.  In 
a  urine  very  rich  in  urea  a  ring-like  separation  of  urea  nitrate  may  also 
appear.  This  ring  consists  of  shining  crystals,  and  it  does  not  appear 
in  urine  pre\dously  diluted.  A  confusion  with  resinous  acids,  which  also 
give  a  whitish  ring  with  this  test,  is  easily  prevented,  since  these  acids 
are  soluble  on  the  addition  of  ether.  Stir,  add  ether,  and  carefully  shake 
the  contents  of  the  test-tube.  If  the  cloudiness  is  due  to  resinous  acids, 
the  urine  gradually  becomes  clear,  and  on  evaporating  the  ether  a  sticky 
residue  of  resinous  acids  is  obtained.  A  liquid  which  contains  true  mucin 
does  not  give  a  precipitate  wuth  this  test,  but  it  gives  a  more  or  less  strongly 
opalescent  ring,  which  disappears  on  stirring.  The  liquid  does  not  con- 
tain any  precipitate  after  stirring,  but  is  somewhat  opalescent.  If  a  faint, 
not  wholly  typical  reaction  is  obtained  wdth  Heller's  test  after  some 
time  with  undiluted  urine,  while  the  diluted  urine  gives  a  pronounced 
reaction,  the  presence  is  shown  of  the  substance  which  used  to  be  called 
mucin  or  nucleoalbumin.  In  this  case  proceed  as  described  below  for  the 
detection  of  nucleoalbumin. 

If  the  above-mentioned  possible  errors  and  the  means  by  which  they  may 
\ye  prevented  are  borne  in  mind,  there  is  hardly  another  test  for  proteid 
in  the  urine  which  is  at  the  same  time  so  easily  performed,  so  delicate,  and 
so  positive  as  Heller's.  With  this  test  even  0.002  per  cent  c f  albumin 
may  be  detected  without  difficulty.     Still  the  student  must  not  be  satisfied 
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with  this  test  alone,  but  should  apply  at  least  a  second  one,  such  as  the  heat 
test.     In  performing  this  test  the  (primanO  proteose.s  are  also  precipitated. 

The  reaction  nnth  mctii phosphoric  acid  (see  page  41)  b  very  convenient 
and  easily  perfoT-raed.  It  is  not  quite  so  dehcate  and  positive  as  Helleh's 
test.    The  proteoses  are  oho  precipitated  by  this  reagent. 

Rcadion  itnih  Acetic  Acid  ami  Potaitsiurn  Ferrocyamde,  Treat  the  urine 
first  with  acetic  arid  until  it  contains  about  2  per  cent,  and  then  a^ild  drop 
by  drop  a  potassiiira-ferrocyamde  solution  (1:20),  carefuHy  avoiding  an 
excess.  This  test  is  verj^  gooti,  and  in  the  liands  of  experts  it  is  even  more 
delicate  than  Hkller^s.  In  the  presence  of  ver\'  small  quantities  of  pro- 
teid  it  require^s  more  practice  and  dexterity  than  Hkllkr's,  as  the  re!ati\ie 
quantities  of  rear^nt,  proteid.  and  acetic  acid  influence  the  result  of  the 
test.  The  quantity  of  salts  in  the  urine  hkewise  seenis  to  have  an  influence. 
This  reagent  also  precipitates  proteoses. 

Spiegler%  Test,  Spiegler  recommends  a  solution  of  8  parts  mercuric 
chloride,  4  parts  tartaric  arid,  20  parts  glycerine,  and  200  parts  water  as  a  very 
delicate  reagent  for  proteid  in  the  urine.  A  test-tube  is  half  filled  with  tliis 
reagent  and  from  a  pifX'ttc  the  urine  is  allowed  to  flow  upon  its  surface  drop  by 
drop  along  the  wall  of  the  test-tube*  In  the  presenile  of  proteid  a  white  ring  is 
obtained  at  the  jKiint  of  foniact  between  the  two  li<]ui<Ls.  The  delieacy  of  tliis 
test  is  1 :3;')O;0O0.  Jolles  *  does  not  consider  this  reagent  suited  for  urines  very 
poor  in  t-hlorine,  and  for  this  reason  he  ha*  changed  it  as  follows:  10  grams  mer- 
curic chloride,  20  grams  suecinie  acid,  10  grams  NaCl,  and  500  c.c.  water. 

RociT  's  Test.  Treat  the  urine  cither  with  a  20  i>er  eent  watery  solution  of 
sulphosjilicylie  acid  or  a  few  crystals  of  the  acid.  This  reagent  does  not  pre- 
cipitate the  uric  acid  or  the  resin  acids.' 

As  every  normal  urine  contains  traces  of  proteid»  it  is  apparent  that 
very^  delicate  reagents  are  to  be  used  only  with  the  greatest  caution.  For 
ordinar>^  cases  Heller's  test  is  sufficiently  delicate.  If  no  reaction  is 
obtained  with  this  test  within  2i  to  3  niinutes,  the  urine  tested  contains 
less  than  0iX)3  per  cent  of  proteid,  and  is  to  \ye  considered  free  from  proteid 
in  the  ordinary  sense. 

The  use  of  precipitating  reagents  presumes  that  the  urine  to  be  investi- 
gated i^  perfectly  clear,  especially  in  the  presence  of  only  verv^  little  pro 
teid*  The  urine  must  first  lye  filtered.  TliLs  is  not  easily  done  w*ith  urine 
containing  bacteria,  l>ut  a  clear  urine  may  he  obtained,  as  suggested  by 
A.  Jolles,  by  shakin;^  the  urine  with  infusorial  earth.  AUhough  a  little 
proteid  is  retained  in  this  procedure  and  lost,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any 
importance  (fliitjTZNER,  ScuwEissixtiKR^). 

ITfie  different  color  reacUmu  cannot  ]ye  directly  used,  especially  in  deep- 
colored  urines  whicii  contain  only  little  proteid.  The  common  salt  of  the 
urine  has  a  disturbing  action  on  Millon's  rea^nt.  To  prove  more  posi- 
tively the  presence  of  proteid,  the  precipitate  obtained  in  the  boiUng  test 

'  Spiegler,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1892,  and  Centralbl  f.  d.  klin.  Med.,  1S93; 
JoUea,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheni.,  21, 

*Pharmaceut.  CeetnilbL,  18S9,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  phydol.  Cliem..  29. 

'  Jolles,  Zeitflchr.  f.  aoal.  Chem.,  29;  Griitsmer,  Chem.  Cenitalbl,  1901, 1;  Scbi 
singer,  ibid. 
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may  be  filtered,  washed,  and  then  tested  with  Millon's  reagent.  The 
precipitate  may  also  be  dissolved  in  dilute  alkali  and  the  biuret  test  applied 
to  the  solution.  The  presence  of  proteoses  or  peptones  in  the  urine  is 
directly  tested  for  by  this  last-mentioned  test.  In  testing  the  urine  for 
proteid  one  should  never  be  satisfied  with  one  reaction  alone,  but  must 
apply  the  heat  test  and  Heller's  or  the  potassium-ferrocyanide  test.  In 
using  the  heat  test  alone  the  proteose§  may  be  easily  overiooked,  but  these 
are  detected,  on  the  contrary,  by  Heller's  or  the  potassium-ferrocyanide 
test.  If  only  one  of  these  tests  is  employed,  no  sufficient  intimation  of  the 
kind  of  proteid  present  can  be  obtained,  whether  it  consists  of  proteoses 
or  coagulable  proteid. 

For  practical  purposes  several  dry  reagents  for  proteid  have  been  recommended. 
Besides  the  metaphosphoric  acid  may  be  mentioned  Stutz's  or  Furbringer's 
gelatine  capsules,  which  contain  mercuric  chloride,  sodium  chloride,  and  citric 
acid;  and  (jEissler's  albumin-test  papers,  which  consist  of  strips  of  filter-paper 
which  have  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of  citric  acid  and  also  mercuric-chloride  and 
potassium-iodide  solution  and  then  dried. 

If  the  presence  of  proteid  has  been  positively  proved  in  the  urine  by 
the  above  tests,  it  then  remains  necessary  to  determine  its  character. 

The  Detection  of  Globulin  and  Albumin.  In  detecting  serglobulin  the 
urine  is  exactly  neutraUzed,  filtered,  and  treated  with  magnesium  sulphate 
in  substance  until  it  Is  completely  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
or  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  neutral  solution  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate. In  both  cases  a  white,  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed  in  the 
presence  of  glubulin.  In  using  ammonium  sulphate  with  a  urine  rich  in 
urates  a  precipitate  consisting  of  ammonium  urate  may  separate.  This 
precipitate  does  not  appear  immediately,  but  only  after  a  certain  time,  and 
it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  globulin  precipitate.  In  detecting  ser- 
albumin heat  the  filtrate  from  the  globulin  precipitate  to  boiling-point,  or 
add  about  1  per  cent  acetic  acid  to  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

For  the  detection  and  also  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  various 
globulins  (fibringlobulin,  euglobulin,  and  pseudoglobulin)  Oswald  *  has  proposed 
the  fractional  precipitation  with  ammonium  sulphate.  It  is  still  a  question 
whether  this  method,  which  is  not  quite  reliable,  can  be  used  in  urine  investi- 
gations. 

Proteoses  and  peptones  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  urine  in 
different  diseases.  Reliable  reports  are  at  hand  on  the  occurrence  of  pro- 
teoses in  the  urine.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  pep- 
tones date  from  a  time  when  the  conception  of  proteoses  and  peptones 
was  different  from  that  of  the  present  day,  and  in  part  they  are  based  upon 
investigations   using  untrustworthy   methods.     According   to    Itg^    true 

*  Miinch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1904. 

^  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  proteoses  and  peptones  in  urine,  see  Huppert* 
Neubauer,  Ham- Analyse,  10.  Aufl.,  466  to  492;  also  A.  Stoffregen,  Ueber  das  Vorkom- 
men  von  Pepton  im  Ham,  Sputum  und  Eiter  (Inaug.-Diss.,  Dorpat>  1891);  E.  Hirsch* 
feldt,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Frage  der  Peptonurie  (Inaug.-Diss.,  Dorpat,  1892);  and  espe* 
cially  Stadelmann,  Untersuchungen  iiberdie  Peptonurie.  Wiesbaden,  1894;  Ehntrdm, 
Bidrag  till  kannedonnen  om  Albumosurien,  Helsingfors,  1900;  Ito,  Deutsch.  Arch. 
f.  klin.  xMed.,  71. 
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pepCOHss  are  antnftnnfn  found  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  paKomm;  wlus 
lUM  been  nifwigrowd  »  urine  peptone  aeexiB  to  have  been  chieftr  deizaen>- 
peptoQ&i. 

In  detecting  the  prc^eoees  the  proteid-faee  urine,  or  urine  boOed  vitk 
addition  ctf  acetie  aeid«  19  saturated  with  ammonium  suiphaie.  viuch  pncxpi- 
tatets  the  pvotecees.  Several  errois  are  here  pQagit>fe.  The  uroix&n.  vhieii 
may  (pve  a  reaction  similar  to  the  biuret  reaction,  is  ako  pRcipitaied  and 
may  lead  to  nmUkex  (Salkowskl  Stokvis  ^}.  A  smaD  qoantitT  ai  the 
prfkhifl  may  rermain  in  sohition  after  coagulation  and  this  may  be  precqs- 
tat^i  1/y  the  ammonium  sulfate  and  be  mistaken  f(Mr  proteoses.  The 
coagTjbble  proteid  may  be  com{rfeteIy  precipitated  by  satoratinf  with 
ammonium  sulphate  in  briling  sohition;  but  according  to  Dinraio^siDaD 
quantities  of  proteose  may  be  formed  from  the  protdd  by  heating  for  a  kpg 
time  ^ith  the  salt.  On  heating  for  a  short  time  no  'such  formation  of 
proterjse  takes  place,  and  the  protdds  are  completely  coagulated. 

For  thcHe  reasons  Bang^  has  suggested  the  following  method  for  the 
rletection  iA  proteoses  in  the  presence  of  coagulable  prot^d.  The  urine  is 
heaterl  to  Ixiiling  with  ammonium  sulfate  (8  parts  to  10  parts  urine) 
anrl  lx>iled  for  a  few  seconds.  The  hot  Uquid  is  centrifuged  f or  )  to  1  min- 
ute and  separated  from  the  sediment  The  urolnlin  is  rramoved  from 
this  \jy  extraction  with  alcohoL  The  reb^due  is  suspended  in  a  little  water, 
heated  Uf  boiling,  filtered,  whereb>'  the  coagulable  protad  is  retained 
on  the  filter,  and  any  urobilin  still  present  in  the  filtrate  is  «hiikAn  out 
with  chloroform.  The  watery  solution,  after  removal  of  the  chloroform, 
is  aserl  for  the  biuret  test.  For  clinical  purposes  this  method  is  very  ser- 
viceable. 

Accorrling  to  Salkowski  the  urine  treated  with  10  per  cent  hydrochkme 
a^rid  Is  precipitated  with  phfjsphotungstic  acid,  then  wanned,  the  hquid 
dc<:antwl  frrjm  the  re«in-like  precipitate,  this  washed  with  water,  and 
tlien  dlss^iiverl  in  a  little  water  with  the  aid  of  some  caustic  soda,  warmed 
ajrairi  until  the  blue  colr>r  disappears.  ccx>led,  and  finally  tested  with  copper 
Hulphatfi.  This  methorl  has  Ijeen  recently  sonriewhat  modified  b>'  V.  .\ij>or 
anrl  ('Jkrny.*  In  regard  to  other  more  complicated  methods  we  refer  to 
1 1  u  p  pf:rt-  N  ku  b  a  u  er. 

MoRAWiTZ  and  Dietschy  ^  first  remove  the  proteid  from  the  urine  made 
faintly  acid  with  acid  potassium  phosphate  by  the  addition  of  double  the 
volume  of  90  per  cent  alcohol  and  warminp:  on  the  water-bath  for  se\"eral 
hours.  From  the  concentratefl  filtrate  acidified  Ts-ith  a  little  sulphuric 
ojcmI  the  proterwes  can  be  precipitated  by  saturating  with  zinc  sulphate. 
After  the  removal  of  the  urobilin  by  alcohol  and  extracting  with  water,  the 
biuret  test  may  Ix?  applied. 

If  the  prf)teoses  have  been  precipitated  from  a  larger  portion  of  urine 
by  ammonium  sulphate,  this  precipitate  is  tested  for  the  presence  of  dif- 
tercnt  proteoses  for  the  reasoas  given  in  Chapter  II.    The  following  serves 

'  SalkowHki,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenuchr.,  1897;   Stokvis,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  H. 
'  ZcitKchr  f.  physiol.  Chem  ,  15. 
•  Dcutwh   med.  Wochenschr.,  1898. 

*ailkow8ki,CcntraIbl.f.d.  med.  Wiflsensch.,  1894;  v.Aldor,  Berl.  klin.  WocheoBchr., 
96;  Ccmy   ZcitHchr.  f.  nnalyt.  Chem.,  40. 
•Arch.  f.  exp   Path.  u.  Pharm.,  54. 
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as  a  preliminary  determination  of  the  character  of  the  proteoses  present 
in  the  urine.  If  the  urine  contains  only  deuteroproteose  it  does  not  become 
cloudy  on  boiling,  does  not  give  Heller's  test,  does  not  become  cloudy 
on  saturating  with  NaCl  in  neutral  reaction,  but  does  become  turbid  on 
adding  acetic  arid  saturated  with  this  salt.  In  the  presence  of  only  proto- 
proteose  the  urine  gives  Heller's  test,  is  precipitated  even  in  neutral 
solution  on  saturating  with  NaCl,  but  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling.  The 
presence  of  heteroproteose  is  shown  by  the  urine  behaving  like  the  above 
with  NaCl  and  nitric  acid,  but  shows  a  difference  on  heating.  It  gradually 
becomes  cloudy  on  warming  and  separates  at  about  60®  C  a  sticky  precipi- 
tate which  attaches  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  which  dissolves  at 
boiling  temperature  on  acidifying  the  mine;  the  precipitate  reappears  on 
cooling. 

In  close  relation  to  the  proteoses  stands  the  so-called  Bence-Jones 
proteid,  which  occurs  in  the  urine  in  rare  cases  in  disease  with  changes  in 
the  spinal  marrow.  It  gives  a  precipitate  on  heating  to  40-60®  C,  which  on 
further  heating  to  boiling  dissolves  again  more  or  less  completely,  depending 
upon  the  reaction  and  upon  the  amount  of  salt  present.  It  does  not  sepa- 
rate on  dialysis,  but  can  be  precipitated  from  the  urine  by  double  the 
volume  of  a  saturated  ammonium-sulphate  solution  or  by  alcohol.  It 
has  also  been  obtained  as  crystals  (Grutterink  and  de  Graaff,  Magnus- 
Levy  ^).  This  body  shows  a  somewhat  different  behavior  in  the  various 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  found  and  its  nature  has  not  been  explained. 
From  the  investigations  of  the  above-mentioned  and  other  experimenters 
(Moitessier,  Abderhalden  and  Rostoski)  we  can  draw  the  conclusion 
that  this  proteid  is  similar  to  the  proteoses  in  several  reactions,  but  that 
nevertheless  it  stands  close  to  the  genuine  protein  bodies.  It  also  yields 
primary  as  well  as  secondary  proteoses  on  peptic  digestion  (Grutterink 
and  DE  Graaff),  and  yields  the  same  hydrolytic  cleavage  products  as  the 
other  proteids  (Abderhalden  and  Rostoski). 

Qtiantitative  Esiiincdion  of  Proteid  in  Urine.  Of  all  the  methods  pro- 
posed thus  far,  the  coagulation  method  (boiling  with  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid)  when  performed  with  sufficient  care  gives  the  best  results. 
The  average  error  need  never  amount  to  more  than  0.01  per  cent,  and  it 
is  generally  smaller.  With  this  method  it  is  best  to  first  find  how  much 
acetic  acid  must  be  added  to  a  small  portion  of  the  urine,  which  has  been 
previously  heated  on  the  water-bath,  to  completely  separate  the  proteid  so 
that  the  filtrate  will  not  respond  to  Heller's  test.  Then  coagulate 
20-50-100  c.c.  of  the  urine.  Pour  the  urine  into  a  beaker  and  heat  on 
the  water-bath,  add  the  required  quantity  of  acetic  acid  slowly,  stirring 
constantly,  and  heat  at  the  same  time.  Filter  while  warm,  wash  first 
with  water,  then  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dry  and  weigh,  incinerate  and 
\^'eigh  again.  In  exact  determinations  the  filtrate  must  not  give  Hel- 
ler's test. 

The  separate  estimation  of  globulins  and  albumins  is  done  by  care- 
fully  neutralizing  the  urine  and  precipitating  with  MgS04  added  to  satura- 
tion (Hammarsten),  or  simply  by  adding  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated 

*  Magniis-Levy,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30  (literature);  Grutterink  and  de 
Graaff,  ibid.,  34  and  46;  Moitessier,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biolog.,  67;  Abderhalden  and 
Rostoski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioJ.  Chem.,  46. 
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neutral  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  (Hofmeister  and  Pohl  ^).  The 
precipitate  consisting  of  globulin  is  thoroughly  washed  with  a  saturated 
mi\gnesium-sulphate  or  half-saturated  ammonium-sulphate  solution,  dried 
continuously  at  110**  C.  boiled  with  water,  extracted  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  then  dried,  weighed,  incinerated,  and  weighed  again.  The  quan- 
tity of  albumin  is  calculated  as  the  difference  between  the  quantity  ot 
globulin  and  the  total  proteids. 

Appran'niate  Estimation  of  Proteid  in  Urine.  Of  the  methods  sug- 
gesteil  for  this  purpose  none  has  been  more  extensively  employed   than 

ESBAOHS. 

Esbach's-  Method,  The  acidified  urine  (with  acetic  acid)  is  poured 
into  a  specially  graduated  tube  to  a  certain  mark,  and  then  the  reagent 
(a  2  per  cent  citric-acid  and  1  per  cent  picric-acid  solution  in  water)  is  added 
to  a  :?econd  mark,  the  tube  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper  and  carefulh' 
shaken,  avoiding  the  production  of  froth.  The  tube  is  allowed  to  stand 
twenty -four  hixirs.  and  then  the  height  of  the  precipitate  on  the  gradu- 
ation is  read  off.  The  reading  gives  directly  the  quantity-  of  pioteid  in 
UKK)  part?  of  the  urine.  Urines  rich  in  proteid  must  first  "be  diluted  ^ith 
water.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are.  howe\"er.  dependent 
upon  the  temperature:  and  a  difference  in  temperature  o(  5°  to  6.5°  C 
may  cause  an  error  of  0.2-0.3  per  cent  deficiency-  or  excess  in  urines  con- 
taining a  medium  quantity  of  pmteid  iChristexseix  and  Mygge  ^).  ThLf 
method  is  onh-  to  be  used  in  a  room  in  which  the  temperature  may  be  kept 
nearly  constant.    The  directions  for  its  use  accompany  the  apparatus. 

Other  methixis  for  the  approximate  e?:imation  of  proteid  are  the  optical 
niotlKxls  i^f  t^RisTENSEN  aiui  MyOiOE.  vM  R«>BERr?  and  Stola-ikow  as  modified 
by  Hraxobfkv;.  with  Heli  ek  s  te<t,  which  hiis  Iven  simpliaed  for  practical 
puriw-^^^i  by  Mittelbvch.  Tlio  ilons::y  mo:hvxi>  of  Lvnc.  Hcppert.  and  Zahor 
.nrv  .^1:^^  very  cixxi.  h\  r\^ar\i  to  tho:^^  ar.vi  other  mothtvls  we  n?!er  lo  Hcppebt- 
NeifwenV  H.Hrn-A:ialy^\  10.  And. 

Th'.^Tv  is  a:  prvi^^iit  ::o  tmstwv^rthy  method  for  the  quantitative  estlmatioo 
of  p^^":<^^5^^<  .siid  ivp:o!.o  ir.  the  urmo. 

A  ..^\<A:.'h:.";:*;  c*'\z  M:»c.*:.  Xccordir^z  to  K.  Mornur  traces  of  urinary 
:r.\:.v:.is  r:::\y  ivis>  i::to  solutio::  in  the  urlr.e:  othervv-ise  normal  urine  con- 
t,»::.s  ::v^  r.iuoir..  Then?  L<  r.o  vixib:  ::.:;:  there  nisy  be  case?  where  true 
:r.v.;:r.  spixv*:^  in  the  t:r::.o:  in  !nv>>t  o;\<o>  mnotn  h^  probably  l^een  mis- 
t:»kr>n  :Vr  >v^*;;I>i  nnv*.ix^;»IV'Unv.n.  The  vyv:v.TT^n.^.  tinier  some  circum- 
>:;wnx^  V :  ::n:>^;il^nnnn  in  tho  .irit^o  :>  !:o:  to  Iv  .itn:e»i.  as  such  substance? 
^  n:  in  tho  rott:^:  :\tt::  nr:n;\r.  r:i>ci^::\^i :  <:iii  in  n:>j^t  civ:e>  this  nucleo- 
^  V  ttnin.  :^  >h  v\n  Vy  K.  MC'rxtk  *  i>    t  :in  otttirviy  iinen^nt  kiad. 

r/cry  ::ri!>:  ^o-j^v^niitv;  to  M^rixr:^.  ::nt^ins  s  iittie  proteid  and  in 
\  \  V\'[  ':  -nhs:,\n  vs  t  :v^;in::.\:::t::  rr^toi  i      I:  the  nrine  frw^i  f!?>m  <A!t<  ^■- 

•  H::j-..r.-.i::^-.«:r  Pr.  :^rV  Ar::. ,  17  H  :r.-.>:tr  iir :  Prhl  .Vr.4:.  :  exr  Path  j 
Ph...—  .  e^V 

•In  rec^r.:  t.*  t-v:  .  ::r;.:..:v  t.  :r..>  r.  ^t.  v.  ..r.  :  :;  f  r.-in-.Trr.--.-?  rTT>:r.z::'er:<  to  ieter- 
nir>e  -.t^  *-.«..  .:i'   ?<>:  ri-irrnTt-N"  ;■..:...,:•:    '. ;    Aui    SV. 
» ^^^- >:c:-<ec   \>::  *-  >  Ar:.      Hi 

•  S»c.M>.i.  .\::r..  :"   ?.  yf    '.  ^^ 
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dialysis  is  shaken  with  chloroform  after  the  addition  of  1-2  p.  m.  acetic 
acid,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  which  acts  like  a  nucleoalbumin.  K  the 
acid  filtrate  is  treated  with  seralbumin,  a  new  and  similar  precipitate  is 
obtained  due  to  the  presence  of  a  residue  of  the  substance  which  precipi- 
tates proteids.  The  most  important  of  these  proteid-precipitating  sub- 
stances is  chrondroitin-sulphuric  acid  and  nucleic  acid,  although  the  latter 
apixiars  to  a  much  smaller  extent.  Taurocholic  acid  may  in  a  few  instances, 
especially  in  icteric  urines,  be  precipitated.  The  substances  isolated  by 
different  investigators  from  urine  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  and  called 
"dissolved  mucin"  or  ** nucleoalbumin"  are  considered  by  Morner  to  be 
a  combination  of  proteid  chiefly  with  chrondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  and  to  a 
less  extent  with  nucleic  acid,  and  also  perhaps  with  taurocholic  acid. 

As  normal  urine  habitually  contains  an  excess  of  substances  capable  of 
precipitating  proteids,  it  is  apparent  that  an  increased  elimination  of  so- 
called  nucleoalbumin  may  be  caused  simply  by  an  augmented  excretion  of 
proteid.  This  happens  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  cases  where  the  proteid 
as  well  as  the  proteid-precipitating  substance  is  eliminated  to  an  increased 
extent. 

Detection  of  so-called  Nucleoalbumins.  When  a  urine  becomes  cloudy 
or  precipitates  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  when  it  gives  a  more 
typical  reaction  with  Heller's  test  after  the  dilution  of  the  urine  than 
before,  one  is  justified  in  making  tests  for  mucin  and  nucleoalbumin.  As 
the  salts  of  the  urine  interfere  considerably  with  the  precipitation  of  these 
substances  by  acetic  acid,  they  must  first  be  removed  by  dialysis.  As  large 
a  quantity  of  urine  as  possible  is  dialyzed  (with  the  addition  of  chloroform) 
until  the  salts  are  removed.  Then  acetic  acid  is  added  until  it  contains 
2  p.  m.,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
water  by  the  aid  of  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  alkali  and  precipitated 
again.  In  testing  for  chrondroitin-sulphuric  acid  a  part  is  warmed  on  the 
water-bath  with  about  5  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid.  If  positive  results  are 
obtained  on  testing  for  sulphuric  acid  and  a  reducing  suhatance,  then  chon- 
droproteid  was  present.  If  a  reducing  substance  can  be  detected  but  no 
sulphuric  acid,  then  mucin  is  probably  there.  If  it  does  not  contain  any 
sulphuric  acid  or  reducing  substance,  a  part  of  the  precipitate  is  exposed 
to  pepsin  digestion  and  another  part  used  for  the  determination  of  any 
organic  phosphorus.  If  positive  results  are  obtained  from  these  tests, 
then  nucleoalbumin  and  nucleoproteid  must  be  differentiated  by  special 
tests  for  nuclein  bases.  No  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  except  by 
u.^ing  vcr\'  large  quantities  of  urine. 

Nndeohistonc.  In  a  case  of  pseudoleucaemia  A.  Jolles  found  a  pho^horized 
protein  substance  which  he  considers  as  identical  with  nucleohistone.  Histone  is 
claimed  to  have  been  found  in  some  cases  by  Krehl  and  Matthes,  and  by  Kolisch 
and  BuRiAN.' 

» Jolles,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  30;  Krehl  and  Matthes,  Deutsch.  Arch, 
f .  kiln.  Med.,  S4;  Kolisch  and  Burian,  Zeitschr.  f.  klm.  Med.,  29. 
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Blood  and  Blood-coloring  Matters.  The  urine  may  contain  blocxl  from 
hemorrhage  in  the  ludneys  or  other  parts  of  the  urinar}^  passages  (h^e^u- 
turia).  In  these  cases^  when  the  quantity  of  blood  is  not  very  small,  the 
urine  is  more  or  less  cloudy  and  colored  reddish,  yellowish-red,  dirty  red^ 
browaish  red,  or  dark  brown.  In  recent  hemorrhages,  in  winch  the  blood 
has  not  decomposed,  the  color  is  nearer  blood-red.  Blood-corpuscles  may 
be  found  in  the  sediment^  sometimes  also  blood-casts  and  smaller  or  larger 
blood-clots. 

In  certain  cases  the  urine  contains  no  blood-corpuscles,  but  only  dh* 
Bolved  blood-coloring  matters,  hemoglobin,  or,  and  indeed  quite  often, 
metha*mo|j;lobin  (h.'EMoglobinitrL'\).  The  blood-pigments  appear  in  the 
urine  under  different  conditions,  as  in  dissolution  of  blood  in  poisoning  with 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  chlorates,  etc.,  after  serious  burns*  after  trans- 
fusion of  blood,  and  also  in  the  periodic  appearance  of  haemoglobinuria 
with  fever.  In  ha^mo^lobinuria  the  urine  may  also  have  an  abundant 
grayish-brown  sediment  rich  in  proteid  which  contains  the  remains  of  the 
stromata  of  the  red  biofxi -corpuscles.  In  animals  ha?moKlobinuria  may 
be  produced  by  many  causes  which  force  free  haemoglobin  into  tlte  plasma. 

To  detect  Ijlood  in  the  urine,  we  make  use  of  the  microscope,  the  spec- 
troscope, the  guaiacum  test,  and  TTellee's  or  Heller-Teichm-^nn's  test. 

Microscopic  Invesiigalion,  The  blood -corpuscles  may  remain  undis- 
solved for  a  long  time  in  acid  urine;  in  alkaline  urine,  on  the  contran^,  they 
are  easily  changed  and  dLssolveiL  They  often  appear  entirely  unchansred  in 
the  sediment;  in  some  cases  they  are  distended  and  in  others  unequally 
pointed  or  Jagged  like  a  thorn-apple.  In  hemorrhage  of  the  kidneys  a 
cylindrical  clot  is  sometimes  found  in  the  sediment  which  is  covered  with 
numerous  red  blood -corpuscles,  forming  casts  of  the  urinar>^  passages. 
These  formations  are  called  blaod-ctxsts. 


The  spectroscopic  investigaiion  is  naturally  of  ver>^  great  value;  and  if 
it  be  necessan,-  to  determine  not  only  the  presence  but  also  the  kind  of 
coloring-matter,  this  method  is  indisj}ensable.  In  regard  to  the  optical 
l>eha\ior  oi  tiie  various  blood -pigments  we  must  refer  to  Chapter  VI. 

Cruuiacum  Test,  Mix  in  a  test-tulje  equal  volumes  of  tincture  of  guaia- 
cum and  old  turpentine  which  has  tecome  strongly  ozonized  by  the  action 
of  air  under  the  influence  of  hght.  To  this  mixture,  which  miLst  not  have 
the  j^lightest  blue  colon  arid  the  urine  to  be  tested.  In  the  presence  of  blood 
or  bknxl -pigments,  first  a  Wuish-green  and  then  a  lieautiful  blue  rim? 
appears  where  the  two  liquids  meet.  On  shaking  the  mixture  it  l^ecomes 
more  or  less  blue.  Nomial  urine  or  one  containing  proteid  does  not  gi\Te 
this  reaction.  According  to  Liicbermann  ^  this  reaction  is  brought  about 
by  the  blood  pigments  acting  as  catalysators  upon  the  organic  peroxides 
existing  in  the  turpentine,  accelerating  the  decomposition  of  these  and  the 


'  Pfiuger's  Arch.,  104. 
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active  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  guaiaconic  acid  which  is  oxidized  to  guaiac 
blue  (guaiaconic  acid  ozonide).  Urine  containing  pus,  even  when  no  blood 
is  present,  gives  a  blue  color  with  these  reagents ;  but  in  this  case  the  tincture 
of  guaiacum  alone,  without  turpentine,  is  colored  blue  by  the  urine  (Vitali  3). 
This  is  at  least  true  for  a  tincture  that  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  action  of  air  and  sunlight!  The  blue  color  produced  by  pus  differs 
from  that  produced  by  blood-coloring  matters  by  disappearing  on  heating 
the  urine  to  boiling.  A  urine  alkaline  by  decomposition  must  first  be 
made  faintly  acid  before  performing  the  reaction.  The  turpentine  should 
be  kept  exposed  to  sunlight,  while  the  tincture  of  guaiacum  must  be  kept 
in  a  dark  glass  bottle.  These  reagents  to  be  of  use  must  be  controlled 
by  a  liquid  containmg  blood.  With  positive  results,  however,  this  test  is 
not  absolutely  decisive,  because  other  bodies  may  give  a  similar  reaction; 
but  when  properly  performed  it  is  so  extremely  delicate  that  when  it  gives 
negative  results  any  other  test  for  blood  is  superfluous. 

Heller-Teichmann's  Test.  If  a  neutral  or  faintly  acid  urine  contain- 
ing blood  is  heated  to  boiling,  one  always  obtains  a  mottled  precipitate 
consisting  of  proteid  and  haematin.  If  caustic  soda  is  added  to  the  boiling 
hot  test,  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  turns  green  when  examined  in  thin 
layers  (due  to  hsematin  alkali),  and  a  red  precipitate,  appearing  green  by 
reflected  light,  re-forms,  consisting  of  earthy  phosphates  and  haematin. 
This  reaction  is  called  Heller's  blood-test.  If  this  precipitate  is  col- 
lected after  a  time  on  a  small  filter,  it  may  be  used  for  the  hsemin  test  (see 
page  213).  If  the  precipitate  contains  only  a  little  blood-coloring  matter 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates,  then  wash  it  with  dilute  acetic 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  use  the  residue  for  the 
preparation  of  Teichmann's  haemin  crystals.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
amount  of  phosphates  is  very  small,  then  first  add  a  little  CaCl2  solution  to 
the  urine,  heat  to  boiling,  and  add  simultaneously  with  the  caustic  potash 
some  sodium-phosphate  solution.  In  the  presence  of  only  veiy  small 
quantities  of  blood,  first  make  the  urine  very  faintly  alkaline  with  am- 
monia, add  tannic  acid,  acidify  with  acetic  acid,  and  use  this  precipitate  in 
the  preparation  of  the  hsemin  crystals  (Struve^). 

O.  and  R.  Adler  '  have  recommended  leucomalachite  green  or  benzidine  in 
the  presence  of  peroxide  and  acetic  acid  as  especially  sensitive  reagents  for  blood. 
We  have  no  great  experience  thus  far  as  to  the  mode  of  use  of  these  reagents 
in  urine  investigations. 

Hsematoporphyrin.    Since  the  occurrence  of  haematoporphyrin  in  the 
urine  in  various  diseases  has  been  made  very  probable  by  several  investi- 
gators, such  as  Neusser,  Stokvis,  MacMunn,  Le  Nobel,  Copeman,  and 
others,^  Salkowski  has  positively  shown  the    presence  of  this  pigment^ 
in  the  urine  after  sulphonal  intoxication.     It  was   first  isolated  in  a  pure 

*  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  18. 

^  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  11. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 

*  A  very  complete  index  of  the  literature  on  hsematoporphyrin  in  the  urine  may  be 
found  in  R.  Zoja,  Su  qualche  pigmento  di  alcime  urine,  etc.,  in  Arch.  Ital.  di.  c  in. 
Med.,  1893. 
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cry^stalline  state  by  HAiiMAiLSTEN  *  from  the  urine  of  insane  women  after 

8ulphonal  intoxieation.  According  to  G.uirod  and  Saillet^  traces  of 
hfematoporphyrin  (Saillet's  urospectrin)  occur  regularly  in  normal 
urines.  It  is  also  found  in  the  urine  during  dilTerent  diseases,  although 
it  occurs  only  in  small  quantities.  It  has  been  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  urine  after  the  lengthy  use  of  sulphonal. 

Urine  containing  hiEmatoporphyrin  is  sometimes  only  slightly  colored, 
while  in  other  cases,  as  for  example,  after  the  use  of  sulphonal,  it  is  more  or 
less  deep  red.  In  these  last-mentioned  cases  the  color  depends,  in  greats 
part,  not  upon  the  ha&matoporphyrin,  but  upon  other  red  or  reddish-brown 
pigments  which  ha%^e  not  been  sufficiently  studied. 

In  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  hiFraatoporphyrin  proceed  as 
suggested  by  Garrod.  Precipitate  the  urine  with  a  10  per  cent  caustic- 
soda  solution  (20  c.e,  for  every  UK)  c.c,  of  urine).  The  phosphate  precipi- 
tate containing  the  pigment  is  dissolved  in  alcohol-hydrochloric  acid  (15-20 
c.c.)  and  the  solution  investigated  by  the  spectroscope.  In  more  exact 
investigations  make  the  solution  alkaline  with  ammonia,  a<^ld  enough  acetic 
acid  to  dissolve  the  phosphate  precipitate,  shake  with  Ciiloroform,  which 
takes  up  the  jiigment.  and  test  this  solution  with  the  sj^ectroscope. 

In  the  presence  of  larger  quantities  of  hiematoporphyrin  the  urine  is 
first  precipitated,  according  to  Salkowski,  with  an  alkahne  barium- 
chloride  solution  (a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  barium-hydrate  solution, 
saturated  in  the  cold,  and  a  10  per  cent  barium-chloride  solution),  or,  aceoid- 
ing  to  Hammarstkn;'*  with  a  barium-acetate  solution.  The  washed  pre- 
cipitate, which  contains  the  ha^matoporphyrin,  Ls  allowed  to  stand  some 
time  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  with  alcohol  containing  hydn>chloric 
or  sulphuric  acid  and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate  shows  the  characteristic 
spectrum  of  hiiematoporphyrin  in  acid  solution  and  gives  the  spectrum  of 
alkaline  ha^matoporphyrin  after  saturation  with  ammonia.  If  the  alcohoUc 
solution  is  mixed  with  chloroform  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  added  and 
carefully  shaken,  sometimes  a  lower  layer  of  chloroform  is  obtained  which 
contains  ver\"  pure  ha^matoporph\  rin,  while  the  upper  layer  of  alcohol  and 
water  contains  the  other  pigments  besides  some  hsematoporphyrin. 

Other  methods  which  have  no  advantage  over  this  one  of  Garrod  have  been 
suggested  by  Rtva  and  Zoja  as  well  as  Saillet.* 

^Battmstark  ^  found  in  a  case  of  leprosy  two  characteristic  coloring-matters 
in  the  urincj  **  yrorubrohicmati!! '*  and  *'  urofuscohicmatin/'  whirh,  ns  their  names 
indicate,  sef^m  to  stand  in  close  ralalionship  to  the  blond -coloring  matters.  Uro* 
rubrokwmathiy  Cj^HmN^FeaOw,  contains  iron  and  shows  in  acid  solution  an  abaorp- 
tion-band  in  front  of  D  and  a  broader  one  back  of  D,     In   alkaline  solution  it 


*  Salkowaki,  Zeitsdir.  f,  physio b CI lem.p  15;  Hammarsten,  Skand  Arrh.  f .  Physiob,8. 
^Garrmi,  Joiim.  of  Physiol.,  13  (coatiiiiis  review  of    literature)  aiid  17;    Soillct, 

Revue  de  M6decine,  16, 

'  Salkowaki  J  L  c;  Hammaratcn,  I.e. 

*  Riva  and  Zoja,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  24;  Soillet,  i.e.    See  also  Nebelthau»  Zettschr. 
f.  phj'sbl   Chem,,  27. 

» Pfluger's  Arch.,  9. 
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shows  four  bands — ^behind  D,  at  E,  beyond  F,  and  behind  G.  It  is  not  soluble 
either  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform.  It  gives  a  beautiful  brownish-red 
non-dichroitic  Uquid  with  alkalies.  UrofuscohcBmaiin,  CaHiooNgOae,  which  is  free 
from  iron,  shows  no  characteristic  spectrum;  it  dissolves  in  alkalies,  producing 
a  brown  color.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  these  two  pigments  are  related 
to  (impure)  hiematoporphyrin. 

Melanin.  In  the  presence  of  melanotic  cancers  dark  pigments  are  some- 
times eliminated  with  the  urine.  K.  Morner  has  isolated  two  pigments  from 
such  a  urine,  of  which  one  was  soluble  in  warm  50-75  per  cent  acetic  acid,  while 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  was  insoluble.  Thft  one  seemed  to  be  phymcUcrhusin 
(see  Chapter  XVI).  Usually  the  urine  does  not  contain  any  melanin,  but  a 
chromogen  of  melanin,  a  melanogen.  In  such  cases  the  urine  gives  Eislet's 
reaction,  becoming  dark-colored  with  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  potassium  bichromate,  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  with  free  sulphuric 
acid.  Urine  containing  melanin  or  melanogen  is  colored  black  by  a  ferric-chloride 
solution  (v.  Jaksch  *)• 

Urorosein,  so  named  by  Nencki,'  is  a  urinary  coloring-matter  occurring  in 
various  diseases,  but  which  is  not  a  constituent  of  normal  urine.  The  pigment 
does  not  occur  preformed  in  the  urine,  but  first  makes  its  appearance  after  the 
addition  of  mineral  acids.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  dilute  mineral  acids, 
ethyl  and  amyl  alcohol,  and  can  be  removed  from  the  acid  urine  by  shaking  with 
the  latter.  It  differs  from  indigo  red  in  the  following:  Alkalies  immediately 
decolorize  a  urorosein  solution,  but  not  an  indigo-red  solution.  Urorosein  is 
removed  from  its  amyl-alcohol  solution  by  shaking  with  dilute  alkali,  while  indigo 
red  is  not.  If  the  acid  urine  is  shaken  with  chloroform,  indigo  red  is  taken  up, 
but  not  urorosein.  Urorosein  is  soon  decomposed  by  light  and  shows  a  sharply 
defined  absorption-band  between  D  and  E,  The  red  pigment  appearing  in  urines 
rich  in  skatol  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  differs  from  urorosein  by 
being  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.  The  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  properties  of  skatol-red  are  somewhat  divergent,  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  state  a  positive  difference  between  urorosein  and  skatol-red. 

Pus  occurs  in  the  urine  in  various  inflammatory  affections,  especially 
in  catarrh  of  the  badder  and  in  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys 
or  of  the  urethra. 

Pits  is  best  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope.  The  pus-cells  are 
rather  easily  destroyed  in  alkaline  urines.  In  detecting  pus  we  make  use 
of  DoNNt's  pus  test,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  way  Pour  off 
the  urine  from  the  sediment  as  carefully  as  possible,  place  a  small  piece  of 
caustic  alkali  on  the  sediment,  and  stir.  If  the  pus-cells  have  not  been 
previously  changed,  the  sediment  is  converted  by  this  means  into  a  slimy 
tough  mass. 

The  pus-corpuscles  swell  up  in  alkaline  urines,  dissolve,  or  at  least  are 
so  changed  that  they  cannot  be  recognized  under  the  microscope.  The 
urine  in  these  cases  is  more  or  less  slimy  or  fibrous,  and  the  proteid  can  be 
precipitated  in  large  flakes  by  acetic  acid,  so  that  it  might  possibly  be  mis- 
taken for  mucin.  The  closer  investigation  of  the  precipitate  produced  by 
acetic  acid,  and  especially  the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  a  reducing 
substance  after  boiling  it  with  a  mineral  acid,  demonstrates  the  nature  of 
the  precipitated  substance.     Urine  containing  pus  always  contains  proteid. 

»  K.  Morner,  Zeitschr.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  11;   v.  3aksch,Jbid.,  18. 
^  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  (N,  F.),  26. 
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Bile-acids.  The  reports  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  bile-acids  in  the 
urine  under  physiological  conditions  do  not  agree.  Accoirling  to  Dragen- 
DORFF  and  IIoxE  traces  of  bile-acids  occur  in  the  urine;  acconling  to  ilACKAY 
and  V,  Uduanszky  and  K-  >[orner  ^  they  do  not.  l^athologically  they 
are  present  in  the  urine  in  hepatogenic  icterus,  although  not  invariabiy. 

Deieciion  of  Bile-acids  in  the  Urine.  Pettenkofer's  test  gives  the 
most  decisive  reaction;  but  as  it  ^ives  similar  color  reactions  with  other 
bodies,  it  must  te  suppleinentel  by  the  spectroscopic  inve^stigation.  The 
<lirect  test  for  l>ile-acids  is  easily  perfcn^metl  aft^r  the  addition  of  triices  of 
bile  to  a  normal  urine.  But  the  direct  detection  in  a  colored  icteric  urine 
is  more  difficult  an<i  gives  very  misleading  residts;  the  l)ile*acid  must  there* 
fore  always  be  isolated  from  the  urine.  This  may  be  done  by  the  foUo\Nin^ 
methtKi  of  Hoppe-Sbyler,  which  is  slightly  modified  in  non-essential 
points. 

Hoppe-Seyler's  ^Ibthod.  Concentrate  the  urine  and  extract  the 
residue  with  strong  alcohol.  The  filtrate  is  freefi  from  alcohol  by  evapo- 
ration and  then  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  The 
washed  precipitate  is  treated  with  Ivoiling  alcohol,  filtered  hot,  the  tiltrate 
treatetl  witli  a  few  drops  of  so<ia  solution,  and  evaporated  to  dr\'ness*  The 
dr>^  residne  is  extracted  with  absolute  alroholi  filtered,  and  an  excess  of 
ether  added.  The  amorphous  or^  after  a  longer  time,  crystalline  precipi- 
tate consisting  of  the  alkali  salts  of  the  biliar}^  acids  is  used  in  performing 
Pettenkofer's  test. 

Hatcraft  has  suggested  a  reaction  for  clinical  purposes  which  consists  in 
sprinkling  flowers  of  sulphur  upon  the  urine.  In  icterit  urine  the  [xvwder  ijuickly 
mnks  to  the  lx)ttora»  whik^  in  normal  urine  it  remains  on  the  surface.  Tlae  value 
of  this  test  is  still  questioned. 

Bile-pigments  occur  in  the  urine  in  different  forms  of  icterus.  A 
urine  containing  bile- pigments  is  ahvays  abnormally  colored — ^yellow, 
yellowish  brown,  deep  brown,  greenish  yellow,  greenish  brown,  or  nearly 
pure  green*  On  shaking;  it  froths  and  the  bubbles  are  yellow*  or  \^ellowish 
^reen  in  color.  As  a  rule  icteric  urine  i^  somewhat  cloudy,  and  the  sedi- 
ment is  frequently ^  especially  when  it  contains  epithelium-cclb,  rather 
strongly  colored  by  the  bile-pigments.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of 
uroliiUn  in  icteric  urine  see  p.  604. 

Dftrctioti  ol  Blle'Coloring  Matters  in  Urine,  ^fany  tests  have  been  pro- 
posed for  tlie  {letection  of  these  substances.  Orditiarily  we  obtain  the  best 
results  either  with  Gmklin's  or  with  Huppert's  test. 

Gmelin's  test  may  l>e  applied  directly  to  the  urine;  but  it  is  l>etter  to 
use  RosKKBACH's  mmlification.  Filter  the  urine  throup:h  a  very  small  filter^ 
which  becomes  deeply  colored  from  the  retained  epithclium-cells  and  lx>dies 
of  that  nature.  After  the  liquid  \\m  entirely  piissed  through  apply  to  the 
inside  of  the  filter  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  which  contains  only  very  little 
nitrous  acid*     A  pale-yellow  spot  wilt  be  formed  which  is  surrounded  by 

'Cited  from  Huppert-Nouhaucr,  Ham-Analyse,  10.  Aufl.  229. 
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colored  rings  which  appear  yellowish  red,  violet,  blue,  and  green  from 
within  outward.  This  modification  is  very  delicate,  and  it  is  hwdly  possi- 
ble to  mistake  indican  and  other  coloring-matters  for  Ihe  bile-pigments. 
Several  other  modifications  of  Gmeun's  direct  test,  e.  g.,  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate,  etc.,  have  b€«n  proposed,  but  they  are  neither 
simpler  nor  more  delicate  than  Rosenbach's  modification. 

HupPERT^s  Reaction,  In  a  dark-colored  urine  or  one  rich  in  indican 
good  results  are  not  always  obtained  with  Gmelin's  test.  In  such  causes, 
as  also  in  urines  containing  blood-coloring  matters  at  the  same  time,  the 
urine  is  treated  with  lime-water,  or  first  with  some  CaCl2  solution,  and  then 
with  a  solution  of  soda  or  ammonium  carbonate.  The  precipitate  which 
contains  the  bile-coloring  matters  is  filtered,  washed,  dissolved  in  alcohol 
which  contains  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  100  c.c.  (I.  Munk), 
and  heated  to  boiling  when  the  solution  becomes  green  or  bluish  green. 
According  to  Nakayama  ^  this  reaction  is  more  deUcate  on  using  a  mixture 
of  ferric  chloride,  acid,  and  alcohol. 

Hammarsten's  Reaction,  For  ordinary  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  add  a 
few  drops  of  urine  to  about  2-3  c.c.  of  the  reagent  (see  page  322),  when  the 
mixture  immediately  after  shaking  turns  a  beautiful  green  or  bluish  green, 
which  color  remains  for  several  days.  In  the  presence  of  only  very  small 
quantities  of  bile-pigments,  especially  when  blood  or  other  pigments  are 
simultaneously  present,  pour  about  10  c.c.  of  the  acid  or  nearly  neutral 
(not  alkaline)  urine  into  the  tube  of  a  small  centrifugal  machine  and  add 
BaClj  solution  and  centrifuge  for  about  one  minute.  The  liquid  is  decanted 
off  and  the  sediment  stirred  with  about  1  c.c.  of  the  reagent  and  centri- 
fuged  again.  A  beautiful  green  solution  is  obtained,  which  may  be  changed 
by  the  addition  of  increased  quantities  of  the  acid  mixture  to  blue,  violet, 
red,  and  reddish  yellow.  The  green  color  may  be  obtained  in  the  presence 
of  1  part  bile-pigment  in  500,000-1,000,000  parts  urine.  In  the  presence 
of  large  amounts  of  other  pigments  calcium  chloride  is  better  suited  than 
barium  chloride. 

Bouma^  has  suggested  the  use  of  alcohol  containing  ferric  chloride 
and  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  the  above-mentioned  acid  mixture.  He 
has  also  worked  out  a  colorimetric  method  of  quantitative  estimation  of 
bilirubin  in  urine  by  means  of  this  reagent. 

The  very  delicate  reaction  suggested  by  Jolles  is  unfortunately  not 
serviceable  on  account  of  the  formation  of  froth,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  proteid  and  blood-pigments;  but  he  has  changed  it  by  centrifuging  the 
urine  with  chloroform  and  barium  chloride  and  suspending  the  chloroform- 
barium  residue  in  alcohol;  after  which  he  treats  it  with  a  solution  of  iodine 
and  mercuric  chloride  in  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid.^  The  color 
l^ecomes  green  or  bluish  green.    This  test  seems  to  be  good. 

Stokvis^s  reaction  is  especially  valuable  as  a  control  test  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  urine  contains  only  verj'  little  bile-coloring  matter  together 
with  larger  quantities  of  other  coloring-matters.  The  test  is  performed  as 
follows:    20-30  c.c.  of  urine  is  treated  with  5-10  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  zinc 

*Mimk,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1898;  Nakayama,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  36 

^  Deutsch.  med.  Woehenschr.,  1902  and  1904. 
*  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  kin.  Med.,  78. 
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acetate  (1:5).  The  precipitate  is  washed  on  a  pmall  filter  with  water  and 
then  dissolved  in  a  little  ammonia.  The  new  filtrate  gives,  either  directly 
or  after  it  ha8  stood  a  short  time  m  the  air  until  it  has  a  peeuhar  browniish- 
green  color,  the  absorption-band^  <3f  bilicyanin  (see  page  322).  This  reac- 
tion is  unfortunately  not  sufficiently  delicate. 

Many  other  reactionis  for  bile-coloring  matters  in  the  urine  have  been 
proposed;  but  as  those  above  mentioned  are  sufficient,  it  is  perhaps  only 
necessary  to  give  here  a  few  of  the  other  reactions  without  entering  into 
details. 

Sahth's  Reaction,  Four  carefully  over  the  urine  some  tincture  of  iodine, 
whereby  a  green  ring  appcar*s  lx*twcen  the  two  liquids.  The  urine  may  also  be 
shaken  with  the  tincture  of  iodine  until  it  has  a  green  color. 

Ehruch's  TcM.  First  mix  the  urine  with  an  equal  voliuiie  of  dilute  acetic 
acid  und  then  add  drop  by  drop  a  solution  of  sulphodiazobenaene.  The  acid 
mixture  becomes  dark  red  in  the  prew^nf^^  of  bilirubin,  and  this  color  becamea 
bluish  \iolet  on  the  addition  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  sulphodi a s&o benzene  is 
prepared  by  mixing  I  gram  of  sulphanilic  acid,  15  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
0,1  gram  of  sodium  nitrite;  this  sr»lution  h  diluted  to  1  liter  with  water.  This 
tt»st  is  not  successful  and  ixisitive  when  directly  applied,  if  the  urine  is  rich  in  other 
pigmcirts. 

Medicinal  coloring-matters  produced  from  santonin^  rhubarb,  senna,  etc., 
may  give  an  ubnormal  color  to  the  urine  and  may  he  mistaken  for  bile-pigments, 
or^  in  alkaline  urines,  perhaps  for  blocKi-coloring  matters.  If  hydrochloric  iicid 
is  added  to  such  a  urine,  it  bcrumes  yellow  or  pale  yellow,  while  on  the  addi- 
tion of  an  excess  of  alkali  it  takes  on  a  more  or  less  beautiful  red  color. 
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The  occurrence  of  traces  of  dextrose  in  the  urine  of  perfectly  healthy 
persons  has  Ijeen,  as  above  stated  (page  608),  quite  positively  proved.  If 
sugar  appears  in  the  urine  in  constant  and  especially  in  large  quantities,  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  abnormal  eonstitnent.  In  a  previous  chapter 
several  of  the  principal  causes  of  glycosuria  in  man  and  animals  were  men- 
tioned, and  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapters  VI II  and  IX  for  the  essential 
facts  in  regard  to  the  api:^earance  of  suo^ar  in  the  urine. 

In  man  the  appearance  of  dextrose  in  the  urine  has  been  observed  under 
various  pathological  conditions,  such  as  lesions  of  the  l)rain  and  especially 
of  the  medulla  ublonfiata.  abnormal  circulation  in  the  alxlomen,  diseases 
of  the  heart,  lungs  and  liver,  cholera,  and  many  other  diseases.  The 
continued  presence  of  su^ar  in  human  urine,  sometimes  in  very^  considerable 
quantities,  occurs  in  diabetes  mkllitus.  In  this  disease  there  may  be 
an  elimination  of  1  kilogram  or  even  more  of  dextrose  per  day.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  when  the  quantity  of  su^ar  Is  still  very  small, 
the  urine  often  does  not  appear  aljnormah  In  the  more  developed,  typical 
cases  the  quantity  of  urine  voided  increases  considerably,  to  3-^10  liters 
per  day.  The  percentage  of  the  physiolo;j^ical  constituents  is  as  a  rule  ver>' 
low,  while  their  absolute  daily  quantity  Is  increased.    The  urine  is  pale. 
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but  of  a  high  specific  gravity,  1.030-1.040  or  even  higher.  The  high  spe- 
cific gravity  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  sugar  present,  which  varies  in 
different  cases,  but  may  reach  10  per  cent.  The  urine  is  therefore  charac- 
terized in  typical  cases  of  diabetes  by  the  very  large  quantity  voided,  by 
the  pale  color  and  high  specific  gravity,  and  by  its  containing  sugar. 

That  the  urine  after  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  certain  medic- 
inal agents  or  poisonous  bodies  contains  reducing  substances,  conjugated 
glucuronic  acids,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  sugar,  has  abeady  been  men- 
tioned. 

The  properties  and  reactions  of  dextrose  have  been  considered  in  a 
previous  chapter,  and  it  remains  but  to  mention  the  methods  for  the  detec- 
tion and  quantitative  determination  of  dextrose  in  the  urine. 

The  detection  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  ordinarily,  in  the  presence  of  not 
too  small  quantities,  a  very  simple  task.  The  presence  of  only  very  small 
quantities  may  make  its  detection  sometimes  very  difficult  and  laborious. 
A  urine  containing  proteid  must  first  have  the  proteid  removed  by  coagu- 
lation with  acetic  acid  and  heat  before  it  can  be  tested  for  sugar. 

The  tests  which  are  most  frequently  employed  and  are  especially  recom- 
mended are  as  follows: 

Trommer's  Test.  In  a  typical  diabetic  urine  or  one  rich  in  sugar  this 
test  succeeds  well,  and  it  may  be  performed  in  the  manner  suggested  on 
pag:e  116.  This  test  may  lead  to  very  great  mistakes  in  urines  poor  in  sugar, 
especially  when  they  have  at  the  same  time  normal  or  increased  amounts  of 
physiological  constituents,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  recommended  to 
physicians  or  to  persons  inexperienced  in  such  work.  Normal  urine  con- 
tains reducing  substances,  such  as  uric  acid,  creatinine,  and  others,  and 
therefore  a  reduction  takes  place  in  all  urines  on  using  this  test.  A  separa- 
tion of  copper  suboxide  does  not  generally  occur,  but  still  if  one  varies  the 
proportion  of  the  alkali  to  the  copper  sulphate  and  boils,  there  takes  place 
an  actual  separation  of  suboxide  in  normal  urines,  or  a  peculiar  yellowish 
red  liquid  due  to  finely  divided  cuprous  hydrate.  This  occurs  especially 
on  the  addition  of  much  alkali  or  too  much  copper  sulphate,  and  by  careless 
manipulation  the  inexperienced  worker  may  therefore  sometimes  obtain 
apparently  positive  results  in  a  normal  urine.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
urine  contains  substances,  such  as  creatinine  and  ammonia  (from  the  urea), 
which  in  the  presence  ot  only  a  little  sugar  may  keep  the  copper  suboxide 
in  solution,  the  investigator  may  easily  overlook  small  quantities  of  sugar 
that  may  be  present. 

Trommer's  test  may  of  course  be  made  positive  and  useful,  even  in  the 
presence  of  ver>'  small  amounts  of  sugar,  by  using  the  modification  sug- 
gested by  Worm  Mijller.  As  this  modification  is  rather  complicate 
and  requires  much  practice  and  exactness,  it  is  probably  rarely  employed 
by  the  busy  physician.    The  following  test  is  to  be  preferred. 

Alm6n's  bismiUh  test^  which  recently  has  been  incorrectly  called  Nylan- 
der's  test,  is  performed  with  the  alkaline-bismuth  solution  prepared  as 
above  described  (page  116),  For  each  test  10  c.c.  of  urine  is  taken  and 
treated  with  1  c.c.  of  the  bismuth  solution  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes. 
In  the  presence  of  sugar  the  urine   becomes  dark  yellow   or  yellowish 


brown.  Then  it  grows  darker,  cloudy,  dark  brown,  or  nearly  black. 
non-transparent.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  time  a  black  deposit  appears, 
the  supernatant  liciuid  gradually  clears,  but  still  remains  colored.  In  the 
presence  of  only  very  little  sugar  the  test  does  not  Ix^come  black  or  dark 
brown,  l)ut  simply  deeper-colored,  anil  not  until  after  some  time  is  them 
Been  on  the  U}}per  layer  of  the  pho^iphate  precipitate  a  dark  or  black  hyer 
(of  bismuth?),  bi  the  presence  of  much  sugar  a  larger  amount  of  Ihe 
I'eagent  may  be  used  witliout  disadvantage.  In  a  urine  p<3or  in  sugar  on]_v 
1  c.c.  of  the  reagent  for  every  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  must  lie  employed. 

Small  amounts  of  proteid  may  retard  tliis  reaction  and  reduce  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  test.  Large  quantities  of  proteitl  may,  however,  give  rise  to  an 
error  by  forming  liLsnnith  sulphide,  and  therefore  it  nnist  always  be  first 
removed.  The  statement  of  Bkchhold  that  mercuri^  compounds  in  the  urine 
disturb  the  test  has  not  been  substantiated  l)y  Zeidlitz  ^  on  pro[jerh^  per- 
forming  the  test.  Those  sources  of  ernir  which  in  TROM^fr:R  s  test  are 
caused  by  the  presence  of  uric  acid  and  creatinine  are  removed  by  using 
this  test.  The  Ijisniuth  test  is,  moreoverj  readily  performed,  and  on  this 
account  h  to  be  recommended  to  the  physician. 

The  bumping  and  ejection  of  the  fluid  can  be  readily  prevented  by  heatiog 
over  a  very  Hmall  flame  after  the  test  has  been  brought  to  a  boil  and  by  gently 
eliaking  the  contctits  of  the  not  too  narrow  test*tube.  The  recommendation 
of  heating  for  a  longer  time  in  the  water-bath,  fifteen  minutes  or  more,  is  to  be 
discarded,  as  the  delit-ary  of  the  test  is  thereby  so  much  inereased  that  it  gives  a 
reacti<jn  with  a  physiologital  sugar  content  of  0.02  per  tx^nt. 

WTien  the  amoimt  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  not  less  than  0.1  per  cent  a 
positive  reaction  is  obtained  if  the  test  is  boiled  for  2-3  minutes  and  then 
allowcil  to  stand  quietly  for  5  minutes.  The  phosphate  precipitate  is  then 
black  or  nearly  black.  In  detecting  smaller  quantities  of  sugar — 0.05 
per  cent,  the  test  as  a  rule  must  Ije  boiled  longer — about  5  minutes. 

The  value  of  this  test  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  positively  detects  small 
quantities  of  sugar-— <).!  per  cent  or  somewhat  less.  Equally  v^ith 
Trommer's  test  it  is  a  reduction  test;  and  shows  also  eertain  other  reducing 
bodies  besides  the  sugar.  These  bodies  are  certain  conjugated  glucuronic 
acids  which  may  ap|Dear  in  the  urine.  After  the  use  of  certain  therapeutic 
agents,  such  as  rhubarb,  seima,  antipyrine,  si  Job  tur|>entinc  and  others, 
the  bismuth  test  gives  positive  results.  From  this  it  follows  that  w*e  should 
never  l>e  satisfied  with  this  test  ah>ne,  espeeially  when  the  reduction  is  not 
verv^  great.  When  this  test  gives  negative  results  the  urine  can  lie  con- 
side  rcii  from  a  eliniea!  standpoint  as  five  from  sugar,  and  when  it  gi\*e& 
positive  results  other  tests  must  be  applied.  Among  these  the  fermentation 
_4est  and  the  polarization  test  are  of  sfiecial  value. 

The  question  in  what  degree  the  use  ot  therapeutie  agents  affects  tlie  Worm- 
ItiLLER  test  has  been  only  slightly  investigated.  That  normid  tirines  some- 
times give  the  bismuth  test  is  a  eomnion  exjjerienee,  and  these  urines  aecordit^ 
to  the  experience  of  Hammarsten  and  eertain  other  observers,  as  a  rule  lUao 
give  the  WoRM-MuLf^ER  test  when  profx^rly  performed.  There  does  not  seem  t^ 
be  any  doubt  that  in  many  of  these  cases  it  is  due  to  an  increased  (quantity 
"'  physiological  sugar  in  the  urine.  Further  investigations  on  this  pomt  are 
ry  desirable. 

*■  Bechhold,  2£eitechr.  L  phyaioh  Chem.^  i^;  ZeidUtz,  unpublifibed  inveBtigatioos. 
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Fermenlation  Test.  On  using  this  test  the  process  most  vaty  acrord- 
ing  as  the  bismuth  test  shows  small  or  large  quantities  of  siipir.  It  a  rather 
strong  recluftiun  is  obtained,  the  urine  may  l)e  treated  with  yeast  and  the 
presence  of  sugar  determined  by  the  ire ne ration  of  carbon  dioxide.  In 
tliis  case  the  add  urine,  or  that  faintly  at-idifted  with  a  little  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  is  treated  with  etimpressed  yeast  or  yeiust  which  has 
previousl}^  iyeen  washed  by  decant ation  with  water.  Pour  this  urine  to 
whicli  the  yeast  has  been  added  into  a  Schrottkr  s  g^is-burette  or  a  Lohn- 
stein's  saccharimeter  (see  below).  As  the  fermentation  proceeds,  the 
carbon  dioxide  collects  in  the  upper  part  ol  the  tulje,  while  a  eorresjiondin^ 
quantity  of  liquid  is  expelled  below.  As  a  control  in  this  case  two  smiilar 
tests  must  be  made,  one  with  normal  urine  and  yeast  to  learn  the  quantity 
of  giis  usually  developed,  and  the  other  with  a  sugar  solution  and  yeast 
to  determine  the  activity  of  the  }  east. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  faint  reduction  with  the  bismuth  test  is 
found,  no  positive  ctjnclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of  any  carbon 
dioxide  or  the  appearance  of  a  verv'  insij^nifirant  quantity.  The  urine 
absorljs  considerable  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  the  presence  of 
only  small  amounts  of  sugar  the  fermentation  test  as  abo\'e  performed 
may  lead  to  negative  or  inaccurate  results.  In  this  case  proceetl  in  the 
following  way:  Treat  the  acid  urine,  or  urine  which  has  been  faintly 
acidified  with  a  httle  sulphuric  acid,  with  yeast  whose  acti\ity  has  been 
tested  by  a  special  test  on  a  sugar  solution,  and  allow  it  to  stand  24-30  hours 
at  aliout  3U^,  Then  test  again  with  the  bismuth  t^^st,  and  if  the  reaction 
now  gives  negative  results,  then  sugar  was  previously  present.  But  if  the 
reaction  continues  to  give  positive  results,  then  it  shows,  if  the  yeast  is 
active,  the  presence  of  other  reducing,  unfermentable  suljstances. 

In  performing  the  fermentation  test  care  should  be  taken  that  the  urine 
l)e  acid  Ijefore  as  well  as  after  fermentation.  If  the  reaction  becomes  alka- 
hue  during  fennentation  (alkaline  fermentation),  then  the  test  must  be 
discarded.  The  vessel  must  l>e  j^erfectly  clean  and  strongly  heated  before 
use.    To  make  sure  the  urine  may  be  hniled  l^efore  fermentation,^ 

If  a  good  polariscof>e  is  at  hand  it  must  not  be  forgotten  to  control  the 
results  of  the  fermentation  by  determining  the  rotation  l:>efore  and  after 
fermentation.  The  phenylhydrazine  test  also,  in  many  otherwise  doubtful 
cases,  gives  good  service  in  testing  urines  for  sugar. 

Pkenyihydrazine  Test  According  to  v.  Jaksch  this  test  is  performed 
in  the  following  way:  Add  in  a  test-tiilie  containing  0-8  c.c.  of  the  urine 
two  knife-p(iints  of  plienylhydrazine  hydrochloride  and  three  knife-points 
of  sodium  acetate,  and  when  the  salts  do  not  disBolve  on  warming  add 
more  water.  The  test-tnlx?  is  placed  in  Ixiiling  water  and  warmed  on  the 
water-bath.  It  is  then  placefJ  in  a  l>eakcr  of  cold  water.  If  the  quantity 
of  sugar  present  is  not  too  small  a  yellow  cnstalline  precipitate  is  now 
obtained.  If  the  precipitate  ap|x:*ars  amorphous,  there  are  found,  on 
looking  at  it  under  the  microscope,  yellow  needles  singly  and  in  groups. 
If  ver>^  little  sugar  is  present,  pour  the  test  into  a  conical  glass  and  examine 
the  sediment.     In  this  case  at  least  a  few  ]>henylglucosazone  crjstaLs  are 


*  On  the  performance  of  the  fennentatmn  test  and  certain  sources  of  error,  see 
Balkowski,  Berlin,  klin.  Wodienschr  ,  1905  (Ewakl-F€*tiiunimer),and  Pfliiger,  Pflitger's 
Arch  ,  105. 
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found,  while  the  occurrence  of  larger  and  smaller  yellow  plates  or  highly 
refractive  brown  globules  does  not  show  the  presence  of  sugar.  Tim 
reaction  is  very'  reliable,  and  by  it  the  presence  of  0.03  per  cent  sugar  can 
be  detected  (Rusenfeld,  Geykr  0,  In  doubtful  cases  where  cert^iinty 
is  desired,  prepare  the  crystals  from  a  Uirge  quantity  of  urine,  dLs^olve  tiiem 
on  the  filter  by  ixjiH'in«;  over  them  hot  alcohol,  ti'eat  the  iiltra^e  with  water, 
and  boil  off  the  alcohol  Still  better,  the  precijjitate  is  dissolved,  according 
to  Neuberu,  in  some  pyridine,  and  again  precipitated  as  crystals  by  the 
addition  of  l>enzene,  lit^roin,  or  ether.  If  the  characteristic  yellow  cn-^tal- 
line  needles,  whose  melting-point  (2u4-205°  C.)  nia^-  also  be  determined,  are 
now  obtained,  then  this  test  is  decisi\^  for  the  piiesence  of  sugar.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  levulose  j^vea  the  same  fjaazone  as  dextrose*  and 
that  a  further  investigation  is  necessary  in  certain  causes. 

The  following  moiiihcation  by  A,  Neumann^  is  simple*  praetical,  and 
at  the  same  time  sufficiently  delicate.  5  c.c.  of  the  urine  Ls  tneat^ed  with 
2  c*c.  of  acetic  acid  ('3{)  jier  cent)  saturated  ^\ith  sotlium  acetate,  2  drop3 
of  pure  phenyl  hydrazine  added,  and  the  mix  turn  boiled  in  a  test-tube  until 
it  raeiisures  3  c,c.  Mter  quickly  cooling  wurm  again  and  then  allow  it  to 
cool  slowly.  After  5-10  minutes  beautifully  formed  crystals  are  obtained 
even  in  the  presence  of  only  0.02  per  cent  sugar.  According  to  the  experi- 
cnce  of  Hammarsten  this  modification,  even  in  the  presence  of  OJ  per  cent 
sugar  in  concentrated  urines,  does  not  always  give  a  positive  reaction. 

The  value  of  the  phenylhydraxine  test  has  Lx?eti  considerably  debated^ 
and  the  objection  has  l>een  mmle  that  glucuronic  adds  also  give  a  sinailar 
precipitate.  A  confounding  with  glucuronic  acid  Ls,  accortling  to  Hirschl. 
not  to  l>e  apprehended  when  the  test  is  not  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  too 
short,  a  time  (f>ne  hour).  Kistkrmann  found  this  precaution  insufficient, 
and  Hoos  states  that  the  phenylliydraxine  test  always  gives  a  poc<iti\^ 
result  with  human  urine,  which  coincides  witii  E.  Holmgrex's^  and  Ham- 
marsten's  ex}:>erience.  This  test  only  shows  a  non-physiological  quan- 
tity of  sugar  when  a  rather  abundant  cr\\stal ligation  is  obtained  from  a 
small  quantity  of  urine  (about  5  c^c.)-  Too  great  a  dehcacy  of  test  is  not 
to  be  recommended. 

Rubber's  test  is  j^ei-formetl  ns  follows:  The  urine  is  precipitateil  by 
an  excess  of  a  concentrated  lead-acetate  solution  and  the  filtrate  carefully 
treated  with  enough  ammonia  to  produce  a  flocculent  precipitate.  It  is 
then  heatefl  to  hoihng,  when  the  precipitate  becomes  flesh-colored  or  pink 
in  the  presence  of  sugar. 

Pffhirizalion,  This  test  is  of  great  value^  especialK'  as  in  many  eases  it 
quickly  (hITerentiates  Ijetween  dextrose  and  other  reduring,  sometimes 
levogyrate.  substances,  such  as  the  conjugated  glucuronic  acids.  In  the 
presence  of  only  very  little  sugar  the  value  of  this  test  depends  on  the  rleti- 
cacy  of  the  instrument  and  the  dexterity  of  the  observer.  As  a  urine  which 
shows  no  rotation  or  is  actually  faintly  levorotator>%  may  contain  0.2  per 


*  Roscnfeld,  Deutsch,  nietl.  Wochenschr.,  1888;  Geyer,  cited  frofti  Roos,  Zeitsclir 
f.  physioI.  Chem.p  lo. 

'  Arch,  f,  (.\iiat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1899,  Suppl     See  also  Margulies,  Berlin,  klin,  Wocben- 
schr.,  1900. 

*  Hirschl,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Cljem.,  14;    Kisterrnajin,    Deutach,    Arch.    f.  klin. 
Med<,  60;   Rocm,  I.  c;  Holmgren^  Maly's  Jahresber.,  27. 
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cent  sugar  or  perhaps  even  more,  this  test  must  be  combined  with  the  fer- 
mentation test  if  we  are  seeking  very  small  amounts  of  sugar.  The  sugar 
in  these  cases  can  be  detected  only  by  the  use  of  a  very  accurate  and  deli- 
cate instrment.  This  method  is  in  many  cases  not  serviceable  for  the 
physician. 

If  small  quantities  of  sugar  are  to  be  isolated  from  the  urine,  precipitate 
the  urine  first  with  sugar  of  lead,  filter,  precipitate  the  filtrate  with  am- 
moniacal  basic  lead  acetate,  wash  this  precipitate  with  water,  decompose  it 
with  H2S  when  suspended  in  water,  concentrate  the  filtrate,  treat  it  with 
strong  alcohol  until  it  is  80  vol.  per  cent,  filter  when  necessary,  and  add 
an  alcoholic  caustic-alkali  solution.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  consisting  of 
saccharates  in  a  little  water,  precipitate  the  potash  by  an  excess  of  tartaric 
acid,  neutralize  the  filtrate  with  calcium  carbonate  in  the  cold,  and  filter. 
The  filtrate  may  be  used  for  testing  with  the  polariscope  as  well  as  for  the 
fermentation,  bismuth,  and  phenylhydrazine  tests.  The  presence  of  dex- 
trose may  be  detected  by  this  same  process  in  animal  fluids  or  tissues  from 
wliich  the  proteids  have  been  removed  by  coagulation  or  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol. 

In  the  isolation  of  sugar  and  carbohydrates  from  the  luine  the  benzoic- 
acid  esters  of  the  same  may  be  prepared  according  to  Baumann's  method. 
The  urine  is  made  alkaUne  with  caustic  soda  to  precipitate  the  earthy  phos- 
phates, the  filtrate  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  benzoyl  chloride  and  120  c.c. 
of  10  per  cent  caustic-soda  solution  for  every  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  (Rein- 
bold  ^),  and  shaken  until  the  odor  of  benzoyl  chloride  has  disappeared. 
After  standing  sufficiently  long  the  ester  is  collected,  finely  divided,  and 
saponified  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethylate  in  the  cold  accord- 
ing to  Baisch's  method,^  and  the  various  carbohydrates  separated  according 
to  his  suggestion. 

To  the  physician,  who  naturally  wants  simple  and  quick  methods,  the 
bismuth  test  is  especially  to  be  recommended.  If  this  test  gives  negative 
results,  the  urine  is  to  be  considered  as  free  from  sugar  in  a  clinical  sense. 
If  it  gives  positive  results,  the  presence  of  sugar  must  be  controlled  by 
other  tests,  especially  by  the  fermentation  test. 

Other  tests  for  sugar,  as,  for  example,  the  reaction  with  orthonitrophenyl- 
propiolic  acid,  picric  acid,  diazobenzene-sulphonic  acid,  are  superfluous.  The 
reaction  with  nr-naphthol,  which  is  a  reaction  for  carbohydrates  in  general,  for 
glucuronic  acid  and  mucin,  may,  because  of  its  extreme  delicacy,  give  rise  to 
mistakes,  and  is  therefore  not,  to  be  recommended  to  physicians.  Normal  lu-ines 
give  this  test,  and  if  the  strongly  diluted  urine  gives  the  reaction  the  presence 
may  be  suspected  of  great  quantities  of  carbohydrates.  In  these  cases  more 
positive  results  are  obtained  by  using  other  tests.  This  test  requires  great  clean- 
liness, and  it  has  the  inconvenience  that  sufficiently  pure  sulphuric  acid  is  not 
always  readily  procurable.  Several  investigators,  such  as  v.  UdrAnsky,  Luther, 
Rocs  and  Treupel,*  have  investigated  this  test  in  regard  to  its  applicability 
as  an  approximate  test  for  carbohydrates  in  the  urine. 

QuaTvtitcdive  Determination  of  Sugar  in  the  Urine.  The  urine  for  such 
an  estimation  must  fisrt  be  tested  for  proteid,  and  if  any  be  present  it  must 
be  removed  by  coagulation  and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  care  being  taken 

1  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  91.  v 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  19. 

'  See  Roos  and  Treupel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  15  and  1ft. 
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not  to  increase  or  diminish  the  original  voioine  of  urine.    The  quanti  _ 
sugar  may  be  determined  by  titiiation  with  Fehling's  or  Kxapp's  solu- 
toin,  by  FERMKXTATruN,  by  polarization,  and  in  other  wa^^s. 

The  titration  liquids  not  only  react  i;\ith  sugar^  but  also  with  certain 
other  reducing  substances,  and  on  this  account  the  titration  methods  give 
rather  high  results.  When  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  present,  as  in  typi- 
cal dialjetie  urine,  which  generally  contains  a  lower  percentage  of  norcmJ 
reducing  constituents,  this  is  indeed  of  little  account;  but  when  small  quan- 
tities of  sugar  am  present  in  an  othenv^se  normal  urine,  the  mLstake  may, 
on  the  contrary,  be  important,  as  the  reducing  power  of  normal  urine  may 
correspond  to  5  p.  m.  dextrose  (see  page  609).  In  such  coses  the  titration 
procedure  must  Ije  employed  in  connection  with  the  fermentation  method, 
which  will  be  described  later.  It  is  to  lje  remarked  that  in  typical  diabetic 
urines  livith  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  the  titration  with  Fehlinc's 
sohition  is  just  as  reliable  as  with  Knapp's  solution.  When  the  urine  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  only  little  sugar  with  normal  amounts  of  physiolog- 
ical constituents,  then  the  titration  with  Fehling's  solution  is  more  difficult, 
in  certain  cases  indeed  almost  impossible,  and  the  results  become  \*ery 
uncertain.  In  such  cases  Knapp's  method  gives  good  results,  according  to 
Worm  I^Idller  and  his  pupils. ^ 

The  TITRATION  with  Fehling's  solution  depends  on  the  power  of  sugar 
to  reduce  copper  oxide  in  alkaline  solutions.  For  this  there  was  formerly 
employed  a  solution  which  contained  a  mixture  of  copper  sulphate,  Rochelle 
salt,  and  sodium  or  potiissium  hydrate  (Fehling's  solution) ;  but  as  such 
a  solution  reatlily  changes,  use  is  made  of  a  copper-sulphate  solution  and 
an  alkaline  Rochelle-salt  solution  prepared  separately,  and  the  two  solutions 
mixed  in  equal  volume-s  before  using. 

The  concentration  of  the  copper-sulphate  solution  is  such  that  10  e.c,  of 
this  solution  is  reduced  by  0.05  gram  of  dextrose*  The  copper-sulphate 
solution  contains  34.65  grams  of  pure,  crystal li 7^.  no n -efflorescent  copper 
sulphat-e  in  I  liter.  The  sulphate  is  cr>"8tallized  from  a  hot  saturated  solu- 
tion by  cooling  and  stirring,  and  the  cr}.^stals  are  separated  from  the  mother- 
liquor  and  pressed  between  blotting-paper  until  dr^'.  The  Rochelle-salt 
solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  173  grams  of  the  salt  in  350  e.c,  of  water, 
adding  &)Q  c.c.  of  a  caustic-soda  sohition  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.12,  and 
diluting  with  water  to  1  liter.  According  to  Worm  Duller,  thase  thiee 
liquids — ^Rochelle'Salt  solution,  caustic  soda,  and  water— should  be  sepa- 
rately boiletl  Ijefore  mixing  together.  For  each  titration  mix  in  a  small  flask 
or  porcelain  dish  exactly  10  c.c.  of  the  copper-sulphate  solution  and  10 
c.c.  of  the  alkaline  Rochelle-salt  solution  and  add  30  c.c.  of  water. 

The  urine,  freed  from  proteid,  is  dihited  with  wat^r  before  the  titration, 
so  tliat  to  c.c.  of  the  copper  solution  requires  between  5  and  10  c.c.  of 
the  diluted  urine,  which  corresponds  to  l^tween  1  per  cent  and  J  per  cent 
of  sniijar.  A  urine  of  a  specific  gravity  of  L030  may  }je  diluted  five  times; 
on3  more  concentrated,  ten  times.  The  urine  so  diluted  is  poured  into  a 
burette  and  allowed  to  flow  into  the  boiling  copj^er-sidphate  and  Rochelle- 
salt  solution  until  the  copper  oxide  Is  completely  reduced.  This  has  taken 
pla^e  when,  immediately  after  boiling,  the  blue  color  of  the  solution  disap- 
pears.    It  is  very  difficult  and  requires  some  practice  to  exactly  determine 


^ 


this  point,  especially  when  the  copper  suboxide  settles  with  difficulty*  To 
determine  whether  the  color  hiis  disappeared,  allow  the  copper  suboxide 
to  settle  a  little  below  the  meniscus  formed  by  the  surface  of  the  liquid- 
If  this  layer  is  not  blue,  the  operation  is  repeated,  abiding  0,1  c.c.  less  of 
urine;  and  if,  after  the  copper  sulx^xide  has  settled,  the  liquid  has  a  blue 
color,  the  titration  may  be  considered  as  completed.  Because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  this  point  exactly  another  end-reaction  has  been  sug- 
gested. This  coasists  in  filtering  immediately  after  boiling  a  small  portion 
of  the  titrated  mixture  through  a  small  filter  into  a  test-tulie  which  con- 
tains a  little  acetic  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  potassium*ferrocyamde  solution 
and  water*  The  smallest  quantity  of  copper  is  shown  by  a  red  coloration. 
If  the  operation  is  quickly  conducted  so  that  no  oxidation  of  the  suboxide 
into  oxide  takes  place,  this  end-reaction  is  of  value  for  urines  which  are  rich 
in  sugar  and  poor  in  urea  and  which  have  teen  strongly  diluted  with  water. 
In  urines  poor  in  sugar  which  contain  the  normal  amount  of  urea  and  which 
have  not  been  considerably  dilute<i,  a  consideraljfe  quantity  of  ammonia 
may  be  formed  from  the  urea  on  boiling  the  alkaline  liquid.  This  ammonia 
dissolves  the  suboxide  in  part,  which  ttien  easily  piisses  into  oxide;  I  resides 
the  dissolved  suboxide  gives  a  red  color  with  potiissinm  ferrocyanide.  In 
just  those  cases  in  which  the  titration  is  most  difficuU.  this  end-reaction 
is  the  least  reliable.  Practice  also  renders  it  unnecessar>',  and  it  is 
therefore  Ijest  to  depend  simply  upon  the  appearance  of  the  liquid. 

To  facilitate  the  settling  of  the  copper  suboxide  and  thereby  clearing 
the  liquid,  Muxk  ^  has  suggested  the  addition  of  a  little  calcium-chloride 
solution  and  boiling  again.  A  precipitate  of  calcium  tartrate  is  produced 
which  carries  down  the  susi]>ended  copper  suboxide  with  it,  and  the  color  of 
the  liquid  can  then  l>e  seen  more  remlily-  This  artifice  succeeds  in  many 
cases,  but  unfortunately  there  are  urines  in  which  the  titration  wtih  Fehling's 
sohition  in  no  way  gives  exact  results.  In  those  cases  in  which  only  small 
quantities  of  sugar  exist  in  a  urine  rich  in  physiological  constituents  it  is 
l)est  to  dissolve  a  very-  exactly  weighed  quantity  of  pure  dextrose  or  dex- 
trose-sodium chloride  in  the  urine.  The  urine  can  now  be  strongly  diluted 
with  water  and  the  titration  tecome^  successful.  The  diflemnce  betw^een 
the  sugar  added  and  that  found  by  titration  gives  the  reducing  power  of  the 
original  urine  calculated  as  dextrose. 

The  necessary  conditions  fcr  the  success  of  the  titration  under  all  cir- 
cumstances are,  accoixUng  to  Soxhlet^  the  following:  The  copper-sul- 
phate and  Rochelle-salt  solution  must,  as  above,  be  diluted  to  5()  c.c.  with 
water;  the  urine  should  contain  only  tetween  0.5  and  1  per  cent  of  sugar^ 
and  the  total  quantity  of  urine  required  for  the  reduction  must  l>e  added 
to  the  titration  liquid  at  once  and  boiled  with  it.  From  this  last  con- 
dition it  follows  that  the  titration  is  dependent  upon  minute  details,  and 
several  titrations  are  required  for  each  determination. 

It  is  test  to  give  here  an  example  of  the  titration.  The  proper  amount 
of  copper-sniphate  and  Rochelle-salt  solution  and  water  (total  volume  — 50 
c,c.)  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  flask;  the  color  must  remain  blue.  The  urine 
diluted  five  times  is  now  added  to  the  boiling -hot  liquid,  1  c.c.  at  a  time; 
after  each  addition  of  urine  boil  for  a  few  seconds  and  look  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  end-reaction.     If  one  finds,  for  example,  that  3  c.c,  is  too  little, 


L 


'  Virchow's  Arch.,  105.  ^  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ch^n.  (N.  FJ,  21. 
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but  that  4  c.c.  is  too  much  (the  liquid  becoming  yellowbh),  then  the  urine 
has  not  l>een  sufficiently  diluted,  fur  it  should  require  between  5  and  10  c.c. 
of  the  urine  to  produce  the  complete  reduction.  The  urine  is  now  diluted 
ten  times,  and  it  should  require  Ijetween  5  and  lS  c.c*  for  a  total  reduction. 
Now  prepare  four  new  tests^  which  are  boiled  .simultaneously  to  save  time, 
and  add  at  one  time  resi>eciivel3^  6,  6^,  7,  and  7i  e.c.  of  urine.  If  it  is 
found  that  betw^een  OJ  and  7  c.c.  are  necessary'  to  produce  the  end-reac- 
tion, then  make  four  other  tests,  to  which  add  respectively  6.6,  6.7,  6-S, 
and  6.9  c.c.  of  urine.  If  in  this  case  the  liquid  is  still  somewhat  bluish 
with  6.7  c.c.  and  completely  decolorized  with  6.S  c*c.,  the  average  figure 
6.75  c.c.  is  considered  as  correct. 

The  calculation  is  simple.     The  6.75  c.c.  used  contains  0-05  gram  of 
sugafi  and  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  dilute  urine  is  therefore  C6,75:0.05= 

5 
100  :x)  =  ^-:^ =0,74.     But  as  the  urine  %vas  diluted  with  ten  times  its  voK 


6.75 

ume  of  water,  the  undiluted  urine  contained 


5X10 
6.75 


=  7.4  per  cent.     The 

general  formula  on  using  10  c*c*  of  copper-sulphate  solution  is  therefore 

5X  71 

-f  in  which  n  represents  the  number  of  times  the  urine  has  been  diluted, 

and  k  the  numlier  of  cubic  centimeteiB  of  the  diluted  urine  employed  for 
the  titration. 

The  TITRATION  ACCORBTNG  TO  Knapp  depends  on  the  fact  that  mercuric 
cyanide  in  alkaline  solution  is  reduced  to  metallic  mercuty  by  dextrose. 
The  titration  liquid  .should  contain  10  ^rams  of  chemically  pure  dry  mer- 
curic cyanide  and  100  c.c.  of  caustic-soda  solution  of  a  sj^ecific  gra\'itT 
of  1.145  {>er  liter.  When  the  titration  is  performed  as  described  lielow  (ac- 
cording to  WoRM-MdLLER  and  Otto),  20  c.c.  of  tliis  solution  should  eor- 
respond  to  exactly  0,05  gram  of  dejctrose.  If  the  process  is  carried  out  in 
other  ways,  the  value  of  the  solution  is  dififerent. 

In  this  titration,  also,  the  quantity  of  svigar  in  the  urine  should  be 
l^tween  i  and  1  ix;r  cent  and  the  extent  of  dilution  necessary  be  de- 
termined by  a  preliminary  lest.  To  determine  the  end-reaction  as  de- 
scril>ed  l>elow,  the  test  for  the  excess  of  mercury  is  miide  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

In  performing  the  titration  allow  20  c.c.  of  Kxapp*s  solution  to  flow 
into  a  fla.sk  and  dilute  with  80  e.c,  of  water,  or  when  the  urine  contains 
less  than  0.5  per  cent  of  sugar  use  only  40-60  c.c.  After  this  heat  to 
boiling  and  allow  the  dilute  urine  to  flow  gradually  into  the  hot  sotuUoQf 
at  first  2  c.c,  then  1  c.c,  then  0,5  c.c,  then  0.2  cc,  and  histly  O.l  ex. 
After  each  addition  let  it  boil  \  minute.  Wien  the  end-reaction  is  approach- 
ing, the  liquid  l>egins  to  clarify  and  the  mercur\"  separates  with  the  phos- 
phates. The  end -reaction  Is  determined  \>y  taking  a  drop  of  the  upper 
layer  nf  the  liquirl  into  a  capillan^  tul>e  and  then  blowing;  it  out  on  pure 
white  filter-pat:)er.  The  moist  spot  is  first  held  over  a  bottle  containing 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and  tlien  over  strong  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  presence  of  a  minimum  quantity  of  mercur^^  salt  in  the  liquid  is  shown 
by  the  spot  becoming  yellowish,  which  is  best  seen  when  it  is  compared 
with  a  second  spot  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  gas.  The  end-reaction 
is  still  clearer  when  a  small  part  of  the  liquid  is  filtered,  acidified  with  acetic 
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acid,  and  tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (Orro^).  The  calculations 
are  just  as  simple  as  for  the  previous  noethod. 

This  titration,  unlike  the  previous  one,  may  be  performed  equally  well 
by  daylight  and  by  artificial  light.  Knapp's  method  has  the  following 
advantages  over  Fehung's  method:  It  is  appUcable  even  when  the  quantity 
of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  very  small  and  that  of  the  other  urinary  constituents 
is  normal.  It  is  more  easily  performed,  and  the  titration  liquids  may  be 
kept  without  decomposing  for  a  long  time  (Worm  Muller  and  his  pupils  2). 
The  views  of  the  various  investigators  on  the  value  of  this  titration  method 
are  nevertheless  somewhat  contradictory. 

The  titration  according  to  Pavy  consists  in  adding  a  boiling  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  to  the  urine  until  it  is  decolorized,  when  the 
suboxide  formed  is  dissolved  by  the  ammonia  into  a  colorless  solution. 
The  admission  of  air  must  be  completely  excluded.  In  regard  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  highly  recommended  method  we  must  refer  to  the  works 
of  Pavy,  Kumagawa  and  Suto,  and  Sahli.^ 

Besides  the  above-described  methods  there  are  various  others.  K.  B. 
Lehmann  uses  an  excess  of  copper  salt  and  retitrates  with  potassium  iodide 
and  hyposulphite.  The  sugar  can  also  be  determined  according  to  Allihn, 
and  especially  according  to  Pflitger's  modification  of  this  method.* 

Estimation  of  the  Quantity  of  Sugar  by  Fermentation.  This 
may  be  done  in  various  ways;  the  simplest  method,  and  one  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  exact  for  ordinary  cases,  is  that  of  Roberts.  This  con- 
sists in  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  before  and  after  fer- 
mentation. In  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol  are 
formed  as  chief  products  and  the  specific  gravity  is  lowered,  partly  on 
account  of  the  disappearance  of  the  sugar  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
production  of  alcohol.  Roberts  found  that  a  decrease  of  0.001  in  the 
specific  gravity  corresponded  to  0.23  per  cent  sugar,  and  this  has  been  sub- 
stantiated since  by  several  other  investigators  (Worm  Muller  and  others). 
If  the  urine,  for  example,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.030  before  fermentation 
and  1.008  after,  then  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  therein  was  22X0.23 
=  5.06  per  cent. 

In  performing  this  test  the  specific  gravity  must  be  taken  at  the  same 
temperature  before  and  after  the  fermentation.  The  urine  must  be  faintly 
acid,  and  when  necessary  it  should  be  acidified  with  a  Uttle  hydrochloric 
acid  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  activity  of  the  yeast  must,  when  necessary,  be 
controlled  by  a  special  test.  Place  200  c.c.  of  the  urine  in  a  400  c.c.  flask, 
add  a  piece  of  compressed  yeast  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  subdivide  the  yeast 
through  the  liquid  by  shaking;  close  the  flask  with  a  stopper  provided  with 
a  finely-drawn-out  glass  tube,  and  allow  the  test  to  stand  at  the  temperature 
of  the  room  or,  still  better,  at  30-35"  C.  After  24  hours  the  fermenta- 
tion is  ordinarily  ended,  but  this  must  be  verified  by  the  bismuth  test. 
After  complete  fermentation  filter  through  a  dry  filter,  bring  the  filtrate  to 
the  proper  temperature,  and  determine  the  specific  gravity. 

'  Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  26. 

2  Ffliiger's  Arch.,  16  and  23. 

'  Pavy,  The  Physiology  of  the  Carbohydrates,  London,  1894;  Kumagawa  and 
Suto,  Salkowski's  Festechrift,  1904;  Sahli,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1905.  In 
regard  to  other  methods,  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  Analyse  des  Hames. 

*  Lehmann,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  30;  Pfliiger,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  66. 
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If  the  specific  gravity  be  determined  \nth  a  good  p}  kjiomeier  suppJie^l 
with  a  thermomet-er  and  an  expansion- tube,  this  method,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  sLit^ar  is  not  less  than  4-5  p.  m.,  <rive8,  accordini;  to  Worm  >iULLER> 
very  exact  re^sults,  but  tins  lias  been  dLspiiteil  by  Budde,i  For  the  physi- 
cian  the  method  in  tliis  form  is  not  quite  serviceable.  Even  when  the 
specitic  ^;ravity  is  determined  by  a  delicate  urinometer  which  can  give  the 
density  to  the  fourth  decimal,  quit«  exact  resnlts  are  not  obtained,  because 
of  the  ordinary  errors  of  the  raethi:j<J  (Buddl:);  but  the  errors  are  usually 
smaller  than  those  which  occur  in  titrations  made  by  unskilled  hands. 

When  the  quantity  of  sngar  is  le^ss  than  5  p.  m.  these  methods  cannot 
l^e  used.  Such  small  amounts  cannot,  as  already  mentioned,  be  determined 
by  titration  directly,  Ijecause  the  reducinf^  power  of  normal  urine  corre- 
sponds to  4-5  p.  m,  of  sugar.  In  such  cases,  according  to  Worm  ^iULT.KR, 
it  is  better  first  to  determine  the  reduction  power  of  the  urine  by  titration 
with  K\APP\s  s(^hition,  tlien  ferment  the  urine  with  the  addition  of  yeast 
and  titrate  again  with  Knapp's  solution .  The  difference  found  between 
the  two  titratiiHis  calculiited  as  sugar  gives  the  tnie  quantity  of  the  latter. 

'File  determination  of  the  sugar  by  fermentation  can  be  so  performed 
that  the  h>ss  in  weight  tiue  to  the  CO*  fan  Ije  estimated  or  the  volume  of 
the  gas  measureiL  For  this  lust  purpose  Lohnstein^  has  coiistnieted  a 
special  fermentation  sactharometer,  of  whicii  his  **  precision  saccharometer" 
is  to  be  recommended,  Bxscd  upon  Lc)UNsti:in^s  instrument,  Wagnek*** 
has  constructed  a  *  fermentation  saccharo-manomcter/*  wliich  has  certiun 
advantages  over  Loiixstein's  apparatus. 

Estimation  of  Suoar  nv  Polarization.  In  this  method  the  urine 
must  V>e  clear;  not  too  deeply  colore*],  and»  above  all,  must  not  contain 
any  other  optically  active  siibstani^es  besides  dextrcjse.  The  urine  may 
contain  several  levorotatory  substances  such  as  proteids,  5-oxy butyric 
acid,  conjti^ate^^^l  glucnronir  acids,  the  so-called  Leo's  sugar,  and  less  often 
cystine,  all  of  which  areunfermentable.  The  proteid  is  removed  by  coajru- 
lation,  and  tlie  others  are  detected  by  the  polariscope  after  complete  fer- 
mentation. The  fermentable  levulose  is  detected  in  a  special  manner 
(see  lielow),  and  the  dextrorotatory^  milk-sup:aF  differs  from  dextrose  in  its 
not  fermenting  remlily.  By  using  a  delicate  instrument  and  with  sutli- 
cient  practice  very  exact  results  can  Ije  obtained  by  this  methrxl.  The 
value  of  this  procedure  coiLsists  in  the  rapidity  with  \vhich  the  determina- 
tion can  lie  maile.  In  using  instruments  specially  constnicted  for  clinical 
purposes  the  accuracy  h  less  than  with  the  less  expensive  fermentation 
test.  Under  su(*h  circumstances,  and  as  the  estimation  by  means  of  jxilari- 
zation  can  lye  jx^rformod  with  exactitude  only  by  specially  trained  chemists, 
it  is  hardly  worth  \\h]]e  to  give  this  method  in  detail,  and  the  rca<.ler  is 
referred  to  handbooks  for  hints  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus. 

Levulose-  Ijevogj^ate  urines  containing  sugar  have  been  obseri^  1w 
several  observers,  although  the  nature  of  the  sugar  was  not  well  known  to 
the  earlier  observers.     In  recent  years  several  positively  authentic  cases 


»  Roberta,  Edinburgh  Metl.  Joum.,  1861,  ami  The  Lancet,  I.  18G2;  Worm-Muller, 
Pfliiger's  Arch.,  33  and  37;  I^udde,  I'bkL,  40,  and  Zeitarlir,  f.  pliyhiol-  Cbem  ,  13  See 
also  H*ipi>ert'Ncubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  and  Lohnstein,  Pftiiger's  Arch.,  (52. 

'  BtTlin.  klin.  Woclicnscbr,  35  and  Allg.  med   t^ntral-Ztg ,  1899, 

■Miinch.  med.  Wochenachr,  1905. 
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of  levulosuria  have  been  described,  and  also  cases  of  diabetes  have  been 
found  where  levulose  exists  in  the  urine  besides  dextrose. 

Levulose  may  be  detected  as  follows:  The  urine  is  levorotatory  and 
the  levorotatory  substance  ferments  with  yeast.  The  urine  gives  the  ordi- 
nary reduction  tests  and  the  ordinary  phenylglucosazone.  With  methyl- 
phenylhydrazine  it  gives  the  characteristic  levulose  methylphenylosazone, 
and  it  also  gives  Seltwanoff's  reaction  on  heating  after  the  addition  of 
an  equal  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  resorcin.  With  this  test 
it  must  be  remarked  that  too  lengthy  or  too  strong  heating  must  not  be 
applied,  since  other  carbohydrates  may  also  give  the  reaction  (see  page 
119  and  the  works  of  Rosin  and  Umber).  After  heating  and  cooling  it 
can  be  neutralized  with  soda  and  shaken  out  with  amy  I  alcohol.  This 
removes  a  red  pigment  which  gives  a  band  in  the  spectrum  between  E  and  b 
on  stronger  concentration;  also  a  band  in  the  blue  at  F  (Rosin). ^ 

Laiose  is  a  substance  named  by  Huppbrt  and  foimd  by  Leo  '  in  diabetic  urines 
in  certain  cases,  and  which  he  considers  as  a  sugar.  It  is  levogyrate,  amorphous, 
and  does  not  taste  sweet,  but  rather  sharp  and  salty.  Laiose  has  a  reducing 
action  on  metallic  oxides,  does  not  ferment,  and  gives  a  non-crystalline,  yellowish- 
brown  oil  with  phenylhydrazine.  There  is  no  positive  proof  as  yet  that  this 
substance  is  a  sugar. 

Lactose.  The  appearance  of  lactose  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  women 
was  first  shown  by  the  observations  of  De  Sinety  and  F.  Hofmeister, 
and  this  has  been  substantiated  by  other  investigators.  After  the  ingestion 
of  large  quantities  of  milk-sugar  some  lactose  may  be  found  in  the  urine 
(see  Chapter  IX  on  absorption).  Langstein  and  Steinitz  have  observed 
the  passage  of  lactose  and  also  of  galactose  ^  into  the  urine  of  nurslings 
with  diseases  of  the  stomach.  The  passage  of  lactose  into  the  urine  is 
called  lactosuria. 

The  positive  detection  of  this  sugar  in  the  urine  is  difficult,  because 
it  is,  like  dextrose,  dextrogyrate  and  also  gives  the  usual  reduction  tests. 
If  urine  contains  a  dextrogyrate,  non-fermentable  sugar  which  reduces 
bismuth  solutions,  then  it  is  very  probable  that  it  contains  lactose.  It 
must  be  remarked  that  the  fermentation  test  for  lactose  is,  according  to 
the  experience  of  Lusk  and  Voit,*  best  performed  by  using  pure  cultivated 
yeast  (saccharomyces  apiculatus).  This  yeast  only  ferments  the  dextrose, 
while  it  does  not  decompose  the  milk-sugar.  If,  according  to  Voit,  Rub- 
ner's  test  is  performed  without  heating  to  boiling,  but  only  to  80°  C.,  the 
color  becomes  yellow  or  brown  in  the  presence  of  lactose,  instead  of  red. 
The  most  positive  means  for  the  detection  of  this  sugar  is  to  isolate  the 

*  Umber,  Salkowski's  Festschrift,  Berlin,  1904;  Rosin,  ibid.,  and  Zeitechr.  f .  phydol. 
Chem.,  38. 

» Virchow's  Arch.,  107. 

'  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1,  which  also  contains  the  pertinent 
literature.     See  also  Lemaire,  ibid,,  21 ;  LangBtein  and  Steinitz,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  7. 

*  Carl  Voit,  Ueber  Die  Glyoogenbildung  nach  Aufnahme  verschiedener  ZuckerateOy 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  28. 
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sugar  from  the  urine, 
bv  F.  Hofmeister: 


URINE, 


This  may  be  done  by  the  following  method,  suggested 


Precipitate  the  urine  with  sugar  of  lead,  filter,  wash  with  watyer,  unite  the 
filtrate  and  wash-water,  ami  precipitate  \nth  atninoiiia.  The  liquid  filtered 
from  the  precipitate  is  again  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead  and  ammonia  until  the 
last  filtrate  is  optk-ally  inactive.  The  se%'eral  precipitates  with  the  exception 
of  the  first,  which  contains  no  sugar,  are  united  ami  washed  with  wat-er.  This 
precipitate?  is  de^xmipost'd  in  the  cold  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  filtered. 
The  excess  of  sulphur<3tted  hydrogen  is  driven  oi3  by  a  current  of  air;  the  acids 
set  free  are  removed  by  shaking  with  silver  oxide.  Now  filter,  remove  the 
soluble  silver  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  treat  with  barium  eajfxsnate  to  unite 
with  any  free  ac^tie  acid  present,  and  concentrate,  I5efore  the  evaporated  residue 
becomes  swupy  it  is  treated  with  90  i>er  cent  alcohol  until  a  flocrulent  precipi- 
tate is  formed  which  settles  t|uickJy.  The  filtrate  from  this  when  placed  in  a 
desiccator  deposits  crystals  of  lactose,  which  arc  purihed  by  recrystallization, 
decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal  and  boiling  with  GO-70  per  cent  alcohol. 

Pentoses.  Salkowski  and  Jastrowitz  first  found  in  the  urine  of  per- 
sons addicted  to  the  morphine  habit  a  variety  of  sugar  which  was  a  pen* 
to&e  and  yielded  an  osazone  which  melted  at  159°  C.  Since  this  9e\neral 
other  cases  of  pentosuria  have  been  observed,  and  according  to  KtJLz  and 
VoGEL  small  amounts  of  pentose  also  occur  in  the  urine  of  diabetics,  as 
also  in  the  urine  of  dogs  with  pancreatic  or  plilorhizin  diabetes.^ 

The  pentose  isolated  by  Neuuerg  from  the  urine  in  chronic  pentosuria 
was  ?-arabinose.  In  alimentarj-  pentasuria  the  /-arabinose  of  the  plant 
food  may  lie  found  in  the  urine.  The  appearance  of  pentoses  in  the  urine 
after  eating  fruits  and  fruit-juices  has  been  repeatedly  observ^ed  by  Blumen- 
THAL  and  also  by  v.  Jaksch.^ 

A  urine  containing  pentose  reduces  bismuth  as  well  as  copper  solutions* 
although  the  reduction  is  not  so  rapid,  Init  appears  gradually*  If  only 
pentose  L*^  present,  the  urine  does  not  ferment,  but  in  the  pre^^ence  of  dex- 
trose small  amounts  of  pentose  may  also  undergo  fermentation.  The 
preparation  of  the  osazone  ^n^es  in  the  detection  of  pentoses;  this  com- 
pound when  pure  melts  at  166-168°  C.^  but  when  obtained  from  the  urine 
has  a  melting-point  of  1.56-160^  C,  The  phloroglucin  or  orcin  tests  can  also 
be  employed  (see  page  111).  Of  these  the  last  is  most  preferable,  especially 
as  it  excludes  a  confusion  with  the  conjugated  glucuronic  acids. 

The  orcin  test  can  lie  performed  as  follows;  5  c.c.  of  the  urine  is  mixed 
vdlh  an  equal  volume  of  HCl  sp,  gn  LIO,  a  small  amount  of  orcin  added  and 
the  whole  heated  to  boiling.  As  soon  as  a  greenish  cloudiness  appears, 
C50ol  the  mixture  of!  and  shake  carefully  with  amyl  alcohol  The  amyl- 
alcohol  solution  is  used  in  the  spectroscopic  examinntion.  The  precipita* 
tion  of  a  bluish-green  pitrment  is  in  itself  significant. 


'  In  reg:ird    to  the  litem tnro,  see  foot-note  1,  page  110.     See  also  BIuiDenthal, 
''Die  Pentofiiirie/*  Deutsche  Ivlinik,  1902. 

if  Blmncnthal,  Deutsche  Klinik,  1902;  v.  Jaksch,  Centralbl  f  inner©  Mediain.  1906. 
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BiAL  1  uses  as  reagent  30  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  which  contains 
1  gram  of  orcin  and  25  drops  of  a  ferrip-chloride  solution  (62.9  per  cent  of 
the  crystalline  salt)  in  500  c.c.  of  the  acid.  4-5  c.c.  of  the  reagent  is 
heated  to  boiling  and  then  a  few  drops  (not  more  than  1  c.c.)  of  the  urine 
is  added  to  the  hot  but  not  boiling  liquid.  In  the  presence  of  pentose  the 
liquid  turns  a  beautiful  green.  The  usefulness  of  Dial's  reagent  is  ques- 
tioned by  several  experimenters.  The  delicacy  is  not  very  great  and  the 
possibility  of  confounding  with  other  carbohydrates  is  not  excluded. 

LUPINE  and  Boulud^  have  shown  the  presence  of  maltose  in  cases  of 
diabetes.  After  boiling  with-  hydrochloric  acid  the  specific  rotation  dimin- 
ishes, while  the  reducing  power  increases  in  such  urines. 

Conjugated  Glucuronic  Acids.  Certain  conjugated  glucuronic  acids 
such  as  menthol-  and  turpentine-glucuronic  acid  may  spontaneously  decom- 
pose in  the  urine,  and  in  this  case  they  may  readily  lead  to  a  confusion  with 
pentoses.  The  urine  should  be  always  as  fresh  as  possible  for  these  exami- 
nations. 

A  confusion  of  the  glucuronic  acids  which  have  a  reducing  power  on 
copper  or  bismuth  solutions  with  dextrose  and  levulose  can  be  prevented 
by  the  fermentation  test.  They  may  also  be  distinguished  from  dextrose 
by  their  optical  behavior,  as  the  conjugated  glucuronic  acids  are  levo- 
g\Tate.  On  boiling  with  an  acid  dextrorotatory  glucuronic  acid  is  pro- 
duced and  the  levorotation  is  changed  to  dextrorotation. 
-  The  conjugated  glucuronic  acids,  like  the  pentoses,  give  the  phloro- 
glucin-hydrochloric-acid  test.  On  the  contrary  they  do  not  give  the  orcin 
test  directly,  but  only  after  cleavage  with  the  setting  free  of  glucuronic 
acid.  On  using  Dial's  reagent  no  mistaking  for  pentoses  occurs,  although 
this  statement  requires  further  substantiation.  The  pentoses  may  also 
be  isolated  and  identified  by  their  osazones.  The  occurrence  of  conjugated 
glucuronic  acid  in  the  urine  is  shown  when  the  urine  does  not  give  the 
orcin-hydrochloric-acid  reaction  directly,  but  only  after  boiling  with  the 
acid.  A  further  proof  is  that  suggested  by  v.  Alfthan.3  500  c.c.  of  the 
urine  is  benzoylated  and  the  ester  obtained  saponified  with  sodium  ethylate. 
Tlie  free  and  conjugated  glucuronic  acid  is  thus  obtained  as  sodium  com- 
})ounds,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  while  the  pentoses,  if  present,  remain  in  the 
alcoholic  filtrate.  We  have  no  suflScient  experience  as  to  the  value  of  this 
method. 

The  surest  method  is  that  suggested  by  Mayer  and  Neuberg,*  which 
consists  in  precipitating  the  urine  with  basic  lead  acetate,  decomposing  the 
precipitate  with  H2S,  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  split  the 
conjugated  acid,  and  then  after  neutralizing  with  soda  prepare  the  charac- 

>  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1903.     .        '  Compt.  rend.,  132. 

'  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  47.  *  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29. 
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teristic  bromphenylhydrazine  compound  of  glucuronic  acid  (see  page  123) 
with  p-bromphenylhydra^ine  hydrochloride  and  sudium  acetate* 

Inosite  occurs  in  the  urine  in  albuminuria  and  in  diatetes  mellitus,  but 
only  rarely  and  in  sraiill  quantities.  Inosite  is  also  found  in  the  urine  after 
the  excessive  drinking  of  water.  According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  '  traces  of 
inosite  occur  in  all  nonnal  urines. 

In  detecting  inosite  the  proteid  is  first,  removed  from  the  urine •  Then  c-on- 
centrate  the  uritie  on  the  water-bath  to  J  of  its  original  \'olume  and  precipitate 
with  sugar  of  lead.  The  filtrate  is  warmed  and  treated  with  basic  lead  acetate  iis 
long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  The  preeipitate  foi'ined  after  twenty4our  hours 
is  washed  with  water,  susiiended  in  water,  and  dei-omposed  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  A  little  uric  acid  may  separate  from  the  Bltratc  after  a  short  time. 
Tlip  liquid  is  filtered,  concentrated  to  a  syrupy  consistencvp  and  treated  while 
boiling  with  3-4  vols,  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  quickly  separated.  After 
the  addition  of  ether  to  the  cooled  filtrate,  crystals  s^^parate  after  a  time,  and 
these  are  purified  by  decolorization  and  recrystalhzatiou.  With  these  crystals 
perform  the  tests  mentioned  on  page  459. 

Acdam  Bodies  (acetone,  acetoacetic  aeid,  /9-oxy butyric  acid).  These 
bodies,  whose  occurrence  in  the  urine  and  formation  in  the  organism  have 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  investigations,  occur  in  the  urine  especially 
in  diabetes  melUtus,  but  also  in  many  other  diseases.^  According  to  v. 
Jaksch  and  others  acetone  is  a  normal  urinary  constituent*  though  it  mayj 
occur  only  in  very  small  amounts  (O.tK  gram  in  twenty-four  hours). 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  bodies  it  was  previously  considered  that 
they  were  produced  by  an  increased  destruction  of  protein.  One  of  the 
various  reasons  for  this  wsls  the  increase  in  the  elimination  of  acetone  and 
acetoacteic  acid  during  inanition  (v.  Jaksch,  Fr.  MtiLLEH^).  This  stands 
also  in  goixi  accord  with  the  observations  that  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  acetone  and  acetoacetic  acid  eliminated  is  obser%'ed  in 
such  diseases  as  fevers,  diabetes,  digestive  disturbances,  mental  diseases 
\\dth  al)stinence  and  cachexia,  where  the  body  protein  is  largely  destroyer.!. 
The  formation  oi  acetone  bodies  from  protein  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  acetone  has  been  obtained  as  an  oxidation  product  from  gelatine  and 
protein  (Blumentiial  and  Neuberg,  Orgleh'*).  On  the  other  hand,  no 
parallelism  exists  between  the  acetone  bodies  and  the  nitrogen  excretion  in 


^  Handbuch  d.  phyeiol.  \u  pathol.  chem.  .\jaftlyse,  6.  Aufl.,  196. 

*  In  regard  to  the  extensive  literature  on  acetoae  bodies  the  reader  is  referred  i 
Huppert-Neubauer,  H-ini-Aimlyse,   10,   Aufl.,  and  v.  Noorden*s  Lehrb.  d.  PatlioL  des" 
Stoffwechjsels,     Berlin,  1906. 

*  V.  Jaksch,  Ucber  Acftoniirie  imd  Piaeeturie.  Berlin,  1885;  Fr,  Midler,  Bericht 
iiber  die  Ergebnisse  dcs  an  Getti  ausgefiihrten  Ilujigerversucljes.  Berlin,  kUn.  Wochcii- 
fichr.,  1887. 

^  BlumentlnaJ   and   Neuberg,  I>eut4sch.  mcil.  Wocbenschr.,  1903;    Orgler,  HoIq 
ter*8  Beitrage,  1. 
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diabetics,  and  the  fact  that  in  man  no  certain  relationship  exists  between  the 
acetone  ehmi  nation  and  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur  excretion  seem  to  show 
that  the  acetone  bodies  are  not  entirely  derived  from  the  proteins.  In 
man  the  excretion  of  acetone  does  not  increase  with  the  rise  in  the  quan- 
tity of  protein,  and  an  increase  in  the  latter  above  the  average  causes  a 
diminution  in  the  elimination  of  acetone  (Rosenfeld,  Hirschfeld,  Fr. 
VoiT  ^).  At  the  present  time  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  to  the  view 
that  the  acetone  bodies  do  not  originate  from  the  proteins  but  from  the 
fats;  if  they  are  not  the  only  source,  they  are  at  least  the  most  important. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  in  man  the  carbohydrates  have  a  strong 
influence  on  the  elimination  of  acetone  bodies,  namely,  the  exclusion  of 
car])ohydrates  from  the  food  or  the  diminution  in  their  amount  or  their 
assimilation  may  lead  to  more  or  less  increased  elimination  of  acetone 
bodies.  This  behavior  may  occur  in  diabetes  as  well  as  in  starvation  and 
in  the  above-mentioned  diseased  conditions.  With  abundant  supply  of 
carbohydrates  the  acetone  bodies  are  markedly  diminished  or  may  dis- 
appear entirely,  and  a  similar  retarding  action  has  been  found  by  Satta^ 
to  be  brought  about  by  other  bodies,  such  as  glycerine,  tartaric  acid,  lactic 
acid,  and  citric  acid.  The  increased  excretion  of  acetone  vnth  carbohydrate 
starvation  occurs  also  in  healthy  individuals  with  a  fatty  diet,  or  on  the 
supply  of  sufficient  calories  in  other  ways  (alimentary  acetonuria). 

If  we  do  not  accept  the  formation  of  acetone  bodies  from  proteins, 
then  we  must  admit  such  a  formation  from  the  fats.  As  proof  of  this 
there  are  certain  cases  of  diabetes  with  strong  elimination  of  acetone  bodies 
(y?-oxybutyric  acid)  where  the  quantity  of  protein  transformed  was  too 
small  to  account  for  the  acetone  bodies  (Magnus-Levy).  The  free  elimi- 
nation of  acetone  bodies  in  starvation  may  also  depend  upon  the  fact  that 
a  great  part  of  the  body  fat  is  consumed,  and  in  several  cases  a  certain 
relationship  has  been  found  between  the  fat  consumed  and  the  acetone 
bodies  eliminated.  Certain  investigators  (Geelmuyden,  Schwarz,  Wald- 
voGEL^)  have  also  observed  an  increase  in  the  acetonuria  on  partaking 
of  fatty  food. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fats  bear  a  certain  relationship  to  the  ace- 
tone bodies,  and  that  they  are  probably  in  part  the  source  of  the  same. 
It  has  not  been  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fats  are  the  only  or  the 
most  important  source  of  the  acetone  bodies,  and  to  all  appearances  we  must 

*  Hirschfeld,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  28;  Geelmuyden,  see  Maly's  Jahreeber.,  26, 
and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23  and  26;  Rosenfeld,  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  •16; 
Voit,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  66. 

'  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6. 

'  Magnus-Levy,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  42;  Geelmuyden,  1.  c,  and  Norsk. 
Magazin  for  Laegevidenskaben,  1900,  see  also  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  41,  Schwarz, 
Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1903;  Waldvogel,  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  20. 
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consider  the  proteins  equally  with  the  fats  as  the  source  of  these 
The  researches  of  Embden  and  his  coworkere  are  of  special  interest  in  this 
connection.  After  Embden  and  Kalberlah  showed  that  the  liver  was 
acetone-forming  organ  Embden^  Salomon  and  Schmidt  ^  showed  by  experi-' 
ments  with  removed  livers  that  butyric  acid,  oxy butyric  acid^  leucine, 
tyrosine,  and  in  fact  all  aromatic  bodies  (such  as  t}T04?ine.  phenylalanine^ 
phenyl-« -lactic  acid  and  horaogentisic  acid)  which  contain  a  benzene 
nucleus  which  can  be  burnt  in  the  body,  may  lye  transformed  into  acetone 
in  the  liver. 

In  drawing  conclusions  m  to  the  origin  of  the  acetone  bodies  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  conditions  in  man  are  distinctly  different  froni 
those  in  carnivora  (Geelmuiden,  In.  Voit).  In  dogs  the  elimination  of 
acetone  bodies  is  not  increased  in  starvation,  but  is  i^cduced ;  it  is  aug- 
mented with  increased  quantities  of  meat,  nms  paraliel  witii  the  nitrogea! 
excretion,  and  is  not  diminisheti  by  carbohydrates  (Fr.  Yoit). 

.CHa 
AcetooCj  CgHijO,  diraethvlketone=CO<         ,  occurs,  as  above  stated, 

in  very  small  amounts  in  normal  urine.     In  diabetes  it  may  give  a  ix)ma- 
ceous  or  fniit  ml  or  to  the  urine  as  well  as  to  the  expired  air. 

In^spective  of  the  alimctitary  acetonuria  derived  from  the  food,  there 
occurs  an  increased  elimination  of  acetone,  as  abf*ve  stated,  in  many  dis- 
eases, BS  also  after  nervous  lesions,  certain  intoxications,  and  after  admin- 
istration of  phlorhizin  or  extirpation  of  the  panci-eas  (v.  JfERiNG  and  Mix- 

KUWSKl,    AzilMAR-). 

Acetone  is  a  thin,  water-clear  liquid,  boiling  at  56.3°  C.  and  possessing  a 
pleasant  odor  of  truit.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  with  which  it  mixes  in  all 
propiirtions,  also  %vith  alcohol  and  ether.  The  most  important  reactions 
f(ir  acetone  are  the  following. 

Lie  HEN  *8  ffxhform  Test,  When  a  water>^  solution  of  acetone  is  treated 
witli  alkali  and  then  with  some  i*xlo-potassium -iodide  solution  and  gently 
warmed  a  yellow  precipitate  of  iodoform  is  formed,  which  is  known  by  its 
orlor  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  crj^staLs  (six-sided  plates  or  stars)  under 
the  microscope.  This  reaction  is  very  delicate,  but  it  is  not  characteristic 
oi  acetone*  Gunnikc^s  modi^catioTi  of  the  iodoform  UhI  consists  in  using 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  iorline  and  ammonia  instead  of  the  iodine  disFolved 
in  potassium  iorlide  and  alkali  hydrate.  In  this  case,  besides  iodoform,  a 
black  precipitate  nf  iotlide  of  nitrogen  is  formetl,  but  tliis  graflually  dis- 
appears on  standing,  leading  the  iodoform  visible.    This  modification  has 


i 


*  Hofmcbtcr*s  Beitr,'*ge,  8. 

'  Aas^iar,     Ae(^tonune  cxp^rimentale  "     Travaux  de  physiologie. 
toice  de  M.  le  profetjseur  E.  ll^oii,  MontpeJlier) , 
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the  advantage  that  it  does  not  give  any  iodoform  with  alcohol  or  aldehyde. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  quite  so  delicate,  but  still  it  detects  0.01  milli- 
gram of  acetone  in  1  c.c. 

Reynolds's  mercuric-oxide  test  is  based  on  the  power  of  acetone  to  dis- 
solve freshly  precipitated  HgO.  A  mercuric-chloride  solution  is  precipi- 
tated by  alcoholic  caustic  potash.  To  this  add  the  liquid  to  be  tested, 
shake  well,  and  filter.  In  the  presence  of  acetone  the  filtrate  contains 
mercury,  which  may  be  detected  by  anmionium  sulphide.  This  test  has 
al)0]it  the  same  delicacy  as  Gunning's  test.  Aldehydes  also  dissolve 
appreciable  quantities  of  mercuric  oxide. 

Legal's  Sodium  Nitroprusside  Test.  If  an  acetone  solution  is  treated 
with  a  few  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  sodium-nitroprusside  solution  and 
then  with  caustic-potash  or  soda  solution,  the  liquid  is  colored  ruby-red. 
Creatinine  gives  the  same  color;  but  if  the  mixture  is  saturated  with  acetic 
acid,  the  color  becomes  carmine  or  purplish  red  in  the  presence  of  acetone, 
but  yellow  and  then  gradually  green  and  blue  in  the  presence  of  creatinine. 
With  this  test  paracresol  responds  with  a  reddish-yellow  color,  which 
becomes  light  pink  when  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  acetone.  If  ammonia  is  employed  instead  of  the  caustic  alkali  (Le 
Nobel),  the  reaction  takes  place  with  acetone  but  not  with  aldehyde. 

Penzoldt's  itidigo  test  depends  on  the  fact  that  orthonitrobenzaldehyde 
in  alkaline  solution  with  acetone  yields  indigo.  A  warm  saturated  and  then 
cooled  solution  of  the  aldehyde  is  treated  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested  for 
acetone  and  next  with  caustic  soda.  In  the  presence  of  acetone  the  liquid 
first  becomes  yellow,  then  green,  and  lastly  indigo  separates;  and  this  may 
be  dissolved  with  a  blue  color  by  shaking  with  chloroforni.  1.6  milligrams 
acetone  can  be  detected  by  this  test. 

BiLA  v.  Ditto's  *  reaction  is  based  on  the  fact  than  on  adding  a  solution  of 
metadinitrobenzeno  made  alkaline  with  caustic  potash  to  acetone,  a  violet-red 
color  is  produced  which  becomes  cherry-red  on  acidifying  with  an  organic  acid  or 
metaphosphoric  acid.  Aldehyde  gives  a  similar  violet-red  color  which  becomes 
yellowish  rod  on  acidification.  Creatinine  does  not  give  this  reaction.  From- 
MER  -  has  suggested  the  following  method  for  detecting  acetone:  Treat  10  c.c. 
of  the  urine  with  1  gram  potassium  hydrate  and  add  10-12  drops  of  an  alkaline 
solution  of  salicyl-aldehyde.  On  warming  a  purple-red  coloration  is  obtained  in 
the  presence  of  acetone. 

CH3 

CO 
Acetoacetic   acid,    C4H6O3,  acetylacetic    acid,  diacetic  acid=ATT    • 

COOH 
This  acid  has  not  been  observed  as  a  physiological  constituent  of  the  urine. 
It  occurs  in  the  urine  chiefly  under  the  same  conditions  as  acetone.    Like 

*  Annal.  d.  Cham  u.  Pharm.,  269.  '  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.  1905. 
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acetone  tbe  acetoacetic  acid  occurs  often  in  chUdien,  especially  in  high 
fevers,  acute  exaoibBma^  et<;.  Diacetic  acid  decompoees  readily  into 
aoetooe.  According  to  Arakj  *  it  is  probably  produced  as  an  intentiediate 
product  in  the  osddation  of  ^-oxy butyric  acid  in  the  organism.  The  three 
bodies  appearing  in  the  urine,  acetone,  acetoacetic  acid,  and  ^^^^butyric 
add,  stand  in  close  relationship  to  each  other. 

This  acid  is  a  colorless,  strongly  acid  liquid  which  mixes  mth  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  On  heating  to  boiling  with  water, 
and  especially  with  acids,  this  acid  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
acetone^  and  therefore  gives  the  above-mentioned  reactions  for  acetone. 
It  differs  from  acetone  in  that  it  gives  a  \^olet-red  or  brownish-red  color 
i*-ith  a  dihite  ferric-chloride  solution.  For  the  detection  of  this  a^d  we 
make  use  of  the  following  reactions  which  may  be  applied  directly  to  the 
urine. 

Geriluidt*3  Reaction.  Treat  10-15  c.c.  of  the  urine  ^ith  ferric-chloride 
solution  until  it  falls  to  gix'e  a  precipitate,  filter,  and  add  some  more  ferric 
chloride.  In  the  presence  of  acetoacetic  acid  a  wine-red  color  is  obtained. 
The  color  becomes  paler  at  the  room  temperature  within  twenty-four 
hours,  but  more  quickly  on  boiling  (differing  from  salicylic  acid,  phenol, 
sulphocyanides).  A  portion  of  the  urine  slightly  acidified  and  boiled  does 
not  give  this  reaction  on  account  of  the  decomposition  of  the  acetoacetic 
acid. 

Abnold  and  Lipll^wsky's  Reaction.  6  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing 
1  gram  of  p-aminoacetophenone  and  2  ex.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
in  100  c.c.  of  water  are  mixed  with  3  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent  potassium^utrite 
solution  and  then  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  urine,  A  few  drops 
of  concentrated  ammonia  are  now  added  and  violently  shaken,  A  brick- 
red  coloration  is  obtained.  Then  take  10  drops  to  2  c.c-  of  this  mixture 
(according  to  the  quantity  of  acetoacetic  acid  in  the  urine),  add  15-20  c.c. 
HCl  of  sp.  gr.  LIO,  3  c.c.  of  chloroform,  and  2—4  drops  of  ferric-chloride 
Solution  and  mix  without  shaking.  In  the  presence  of  acetoacetic  acid  the 
chloroform  is  colored  violet  or  blue  (otherv^ise  only  yellowish  or  faintly 
red).  This  reaction  is  more  delicate  than  the  preceding  test  and  reacts 
with  0.04  p.  m,  acetoacetic  acid.  Large  amounts  of  acetone  (but  not  the 
quantity  occurring  in  urines)  ^ve  this  reaction  according  to  Allabd.^ 

BoNDi  and  Schwarz*^^  Reaction,    5  ex,  of  the  urine  is  titrated 
by  drop  with  iodine-potassium  iodide  solution  until  the  color  is  or 
Then  warm  gently  and  when  the  orange-red  color  has  disappeared  add  the 


'Zeitscbr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18. 

'Arnold,  Wkn.  klin.    Woeheiischr.,  18l>9,  and  Ctentralbl  f,  innere   Med.,    1900; 
lipliawhky,  Deutech   metJ.  Wochenschr.,  1901;  Allaid,  Bed.  klin.  Wochenecbr,  190L 
nVicn.  kilii.  Wochenschr.,  1900, 
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iodine  solution  again  until  the  color  remains  permanent  on  warming.  Then 
boil,  when  the  irritating  vapors  of  iodo-acetone  will  attack  the  eyes.  Ace- 
tone does  not  give  this  reaction. 

Detection  of  Acetone  and  Acetoacetic  Acid  in  the  Urine.  Before  testing 
for  acetone  test  for  acetoacetic  acid;  as  this  acid  gradually  decomposes  on 
allowing  the  urine  to  stand,  the  specimen  must  be  as  fresh  as  possible.  In 
the  presence  of  acetoacetic  acid  the  urine  gives  the  above-mentioned  tests. 
In  testing  for  acetone  in  the  presence  of  acetoacetic  acid  make  the  urine 
slightly  alkaline  and  shake  in  a  separatory  funnsl  with  ether  free  from 
alcohol  and  acetone.  Remove  the  ether  and  shake  it  with  water,  which 
takes  up  the  acetone,  and  test  for  acetone  in  the  watery  solution. 

In  the  absence  of  acetoacetic  acid  the  acetone  may  be  tested  for  directly 
in  the  urine;  this  may  be  done  by  Penzoldt's  test.  This  test,  which  is 
only  approximate,  is  of  value  only  when  the  urine  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  acetone.  For  a  more  accurate  test  we  distill  at  least  250  c.c. 
of  the  urine  faintly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  care  being  taken  to  have 
a  good  condensation.  Most  of  the  acetone  is  contained  in  the  first  10-20 
c.c.  of  the  distillate.  A  better  result  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  a  large 
quantity  of  urine  until  about  i^  has  been  distilled  off,  acidify  the  distillate 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  redistill  and  repeat  this  several  times,  collecting 
the  first  portion  of  each  distillation.  The  final  distillate  is  used  for  the 
above  reactions.^  Salkowski  and  Borchardt  have  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  distillation  of  an  acidified  urine  containing  sugar  for 
the  detection  or  estimation  of  acetone  a  substance  giving  iodoform  can  be 
formed  from  the  sugar  if  the  distillation  is  carried  too  far.  According  to 
BoRrHARDT^  the  urine  must  therefore  first  be  diluted  with  water  or  the 
concentration  prevented  by  the  addition  of  water  dropwise  during  distil- 
lation. 

The  quarditative  estimation  of  acetone  in  the  urine  is  done  by  converting 
it  first  into  iodoform.  The  urine  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid  (according  to 
HuppERT,  1-2  c.c.  50  per  cent  acetic  acid  for  every  100  c.c.  urine)  and 
distilled.  The  quantity  of  acetone  in  the  distillate  is  best  determined 
according  to  Messinger  and  Huppert's  method  by  determining  volu- 
metrically  the  quantity  of  iodine  used  in  the  formation  of  iodoform.  In 
regard  to  this  method  and  its  execution  the  reader  is  referred  to  Huppert- 
Neubauer.3 

CHs 

/?-Oxybutyric  Acid,  C4H803=CHOH.    The  occurence  of  this  acid  in 

CH2 
COOH 
the  urine  was  first  positively  shown  by  Minkowski,  KUlz,  and  Stadel- 
mann  .4    It  occurs  especially  in  severe  cases  of  diabetes,  when  it  may  form 

'See  also  Salkowski,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  56. 

'  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  8. 

'  Hamanalyse,  760,  and  also  Qeelmuyden,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  85,  and  Vaubel, 
Chem.  Centralbl.,  1905, 1,  1617. 

*  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phami.,  IS  and  19;  Stadelmann,  ibid.,  17; 
Kiilz,  Zeitachr.  f.  Biologie,  20  and  28. 
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the  largest  portion  of  the  acetone  bodies  (MAGNTJa-LEvr;  Geelmtjyden).  It 
has  also  been  observed  in  scarlet  fever,  measles,  in  scurvy,  and  in  diseases 
of  the  brain  with  abstinence.  It  seems  to  be  always  accompanied  wit 
acetoacetic  acid. 

The  /?-oxybutyric  acid  ordinarily  forms  an  odorless  syrup,  but  may  abiT 
be  obtained  as  cr}^5tals.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  is  levorotatorjs  (a)^^  -24.12^  for  solutions  of  1-11  per  cent  and  has 
a  disturbing  action  upon  the  determination  of  sugar  by  means  o(  the  polari- 
scope.  It  is  not  preeipitatetl  by  basic  letml  acetate  or  by  ammoniacal  lead 
acetate,  neither  does  it  ferment.  On  boiling  with  water,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  a  mineral  acid,  this  acid  decomposes  into  a-crotonic  acid, 
which  melts  at  71-72*^  C,  and  water-  CH3.CH(OH).CH2rOOH-H20-h 
CHa.CHrCH.COOH.  It  yields  acetone  on  oxidation  with  a  chromie-acid 
mixture. 

Detection  of  p-Oxjfbutjiric  Add  in  the  Urine.  If  a  urine  is  still  levo* 
g}Tate  after  fermentation  with  yeast,  the  presence  of  oxy butyric  acid  is 
prul>alilc.  A  further  test  muy  be  made,  accordint;  to  Kulz,  by  evaporating 
the  fermented  urine  to  a  syrup  and.  after  the  addition  of  an  equal  voluine 
of  concentrated  siilplmric  acid,  distilling  directly  without  cooling.  a-rr->- 
tonic  acid  is  produ^-ed  which  liistills  over.  and.  after  collectinj;  in  a  te-l- 
tul>e.  ciystals  which  melt  at  +72°  C.  separate  on  cooling.  If  no  er>*stals 
are  obtitined,  shake  the  dLstiilate  with  ether,  evajx^rate,  and  test  the  melt- 
ing-point of  the  rei^idue  which  has  lieen  wiished  ^\ith  water.  According 
to  Minkowski  the  acid  may  be  i.^olated  as  a  silver  salt.* 

The  QuanliMive  Estimation  may  lie  fjerformed  as  follows*  according 
to  Bkrgi-xl:^  liK)-3tH)  c.c.  of  the  sugar-free  urine  or  fermented  urine 
is  made  sUghtly  alkaline  with  s<xiium  carlKinate  and  concentrated  to  a 
syrup.  This,  on  cooling,  is  mblicd  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  (keeping 
it  cool),  anhydrous  copper  sulphate  (2(K3l)  grams),  and  fine  sand,  and  the 
dry^  mass  thoroughly  extracted  with  anliydrous  ether  in  an  extraction 
apparatus.  The  residue  utter  the  evai>oration  of  the  ether  is  di^olved 
in  water  and  decolorized,  if  necessary',  with  aoimal  charcoah  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  acid  calculated  from  the  polarization.  Other  methods  have  been 
suggested  l>y  Darmstadter,  Boekelmax  and  Bouma,  and  Magxus-Levy.' 

Ehtilich's*  Urine  Te^L  Mfx  250  c.c.  of  a  solution  which  contains  50  c.c. 
HCl  and  1  gram  of  snlphaailic  arid  in  one  liter  with  5  c»c.  of  a  J  per  cent  solution 
of  sodium  nitrite  (which  pniduros  very  little  of  the  acti\'TR  body^  sulphodiaro- 
benzene).  In  perform irig  thi:^  te?^t  treat  the  urine  with  an  equal  volume  of  thi* 
mixture  and  then  sui>er3at urate  with  ammonia.  Normal  urine  will  become 
yellow  thereby,  or  orange  after  the  addition  of  ammonia  (aromatic  oxyacid^  may 

'  Afch.  f.  cxp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,   18,  33;  Zehschr,  f.  wml.  Chem.,  24,  153, 

'  Zeitj'cIiT.  f.  phj^iol.  Chem.,  tiZ 

*  Dfinnstaijter,  ibvl..  37;  Bockehnann  aad  Bouma,  see  Maly*s  Johreeber,,  ZL 
Magnufi-Levy,  Arch  f.  exp.  Path  u.  Pliami.  45. 

•Ehrlirh.  Zeitschr.  L  klin.  Med.,  *i.  See  sUm  Clemens,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klia 
Med  ,  63  (literalure). 
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sometimes  after  a  certain  time  give  red  azo  bodies  which  color  the  upper  layer  of 
the  phosphate  sediment).  In  pathological  urines  there  sometimes  occurs  (and  this 
is  the  characteristic  diazo  reaction)  a  primary  yellow  coloration,  with  a  very 
marked  secondary  red  coloration  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  the  froth  is 
also  tinned  with  red.  The  upper  layer  of  the  sediment  becomes  greenish.  The 
body  which  gives  this  reaction  is  uiJuiown,  but  it  occurs  especial^  in  the  urine 
of  typhoid  patients  (Ehrlich).  Opinions  differ  in  r^ard  to  the  significance  of 
this  reaction.  The  fact  that  the  antoxyproteic  acid  gives  this  reaction  as  above 
stated  (page  612)  is  of  interest. 

Another  urine  test  sus^ested  by  Ehrlich  consists  in  adding  a  hydrochloric 
acid  containing  2  per  cent  dunethylaminobenzaldehyde  to  the  urine;  normal  urines 
are  colored  faintly  red,  while  certain  pathological  urines  become  cherry-red. 
The  cause  of  this  reaction  is  not  sufficiently  known;  according  to  Nbubaubr  '  it 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  urobilinogen. 

RoseiVBach's  urine  test,  which  consists  in  adding  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop 
to  the  boiling-hot  urine  and  obtaining  a  claret-red  coloration  and  a  bluish-red 
foam  on  shaking,  depeads  upon  the  formation  of  indigo  substances,  especially 
indigo  red.' 

Pat  in  the  Urine.  The  elimination  of  a  urine  which  in  appearance  and  rich- 
ness in  fat  resembles  chyle  is  called  chyluria.  It  habitually  contains  a  proteid  and 
often  fibrin.  Chyluria  occurs  mostly  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics.  Ldpuria, 
or  the  elimination  of  fat  with  the  urine,  may  appNear  in  apparently  heathy  persons, 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  albuminuria,  m  pregnancy,  and  also  in 
certain  diseases,  as  in  diabetes,  poisoning  with  phosphorus,  and  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  kidneys. 

Fat  is  usually  deflected  by  the  microscope.  It  may  also  be  dissolved  with 
ether,  and  may  invariably  be  detected  by  evaporating  the  urine  to  dryness  and 
extracting  the  residue  with  ether. 

Cholesterin  is  also  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  in  chyluria  and  in  a  few  other 
cases. 

Amino-acids.  Leucine  and  tyrosine  have  been  repeatedly  found  by 
the  older  methods  in  urine,  especially  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
in  acute  phosphorus-poisoning,  and  in  severe  cases  of  typhoid  and  smallpox. 
Since  the  use  of  /^-naphthalene  sulphochloride  has  been  used  in  the  detection 
of  amino-acids  these  bodies  have  not  only  been  repeatedly  found  in  normal 
urine  (glycocoll,  see  page  614,)  but  also  in  pathological  urines.  Besides  an 
increased  amount  of  glycocoll  in  certain  cases  of  gout  (Alex.  Ignatowski) 
and  the  finding  of  tyrosine  and  leucine  in  cystinuria  (Abderhalden  and 
Schittenhelm)  and  in  certain  other  cases,  Abderhalden  and  Barker  ^ 
have  also  found  phenylalanine  (besides  glycocoll,  tyrosine,  and  leucine)  in 
the  urine  in  dogs  after  phosphorus  poisoning. 

Cystine  (see  page  92).    Baumann  and  Goldmann*  claim  that  a  sub- 

>  See  Proscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  31,  and  Clemens,  Deutech.  Arch.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  71;  Neubauer,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol  19,  145. 

»  See  Rosin,  Virchow's  Arch.,  123. 

•Ignatowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  42;  Abderhalden  and  Schittenhelm,  ibid. 
45;  Abderhalden  and  Barker,  ibid.  42. 

*  Baumann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cnem.,  8.  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  cystine 
see    Brenzinger,  ibid.,  16;   Baumann  and  Goldmann,  ibid,,  12;  Baumann  and  ▼• 
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stance  similar  to  cystine  oceui-s  in  very  small  araoimts  in  normal  urine. 
This  substance  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  the  urine  of  dogs  after  poison- 
ing with  phosphoriLs.  C^^atine  itself  is  only  found  with  positi\^ness,  and 
even  then  ver^^  rarely,  in  urinarj^  calculi  and  i^  pathological  urines,  irom 
which  it  may  separate  as  a  sediment.  Cystinuria  occurs  oftener  in  men 
than  in  women.  Baumann  and  w  Udranszky  found  in  urine  in  cj^stinuria 
the  two  diamines,  cudaverine  (pentamethylendiamine)  and  putrescine  (letra- 
methylendiamine),  which  are  produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  proteins. 
These  two  diamines  were  also  found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  in 
cystinuria,  while  under  normal  conditions  they  are  not  present.  IlAatiLiR- 
STEN  therefore  considers  that  perhaps  some  connection  exists  between 
the  formation  of  diamines  in  tlie  intestine,  by  the  peculiar  putrefaction 
in  cystinuria,  and  cystinuria  itself.  This  ij?  less  probable  and  C3'stinuria  is, 
as  generally  admitted,  rather  an  anomaly  in  the  protein  metabolism  where 
the  cystine  for  unknown  reasons  is  not  destroyed  Wi  ordinarily »  although 
sometimes  those  having  cystinuria  can  quantitatively  destroy  the  cystine 
introduced.  Cases  of  cystinuria  may  occur  with  or  without  the  occurrence 
of  diamines  in  the  urine,  and  only  rarely  are  the  diamines  found  in  the 
urine  as  well  as  in  the  feces,  which  perhaps  depends  upcm  the  fact,  as  found 
by  Cammridge  and  Garhod  ^  in  one  case,  that  the  diamines  occur  onl}- 
from  time  to  time  in  the  feces.  The  properties  and  reactions  of  cystine 
have  l)een  given  on  pages  92  and  93. 

Cystine  is  easily  prepared  from  cystine  calculi  by  dissolving  them  in 
alkali  carbonate,  precipitating  the  solution  with  acetic  acid,  and  retlis^olv- 
inix  the  precipitate  in  ammonia.  The  cystine  cr}  stallizes  on  the  spontane- 
ous evaporation  of  the  ammonia.  The  cystine  ciisvsolved  in  the  urine  is 
detected,  in  the  al)sence  of  proteid  and  sulplmretted  hydrogen,  by  boiling 
with  alkali  and  teytin^  with  a  lead  salt  or  sodium  nitroprusside.  To  isolate 
cystine  from  the  urine,  acidify  the  urine  strongly  with  acetic  acid.  The 
precipitate  containing  cystine  is  cnlleete<l  after  tw^enty-four  hours  and 
digested  with  hydn>chloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  cystine  and  calcium 
oxalate,  leaving  the  uric  acid  undissolved.  l*"ilter,  sujiei^at urate  the  filtrate 
with  ammonium  ( arbonate,  and  treat  the  precipitate  with  ammonia,  which 
dissolves  the  cystine  and  leaves  the  calcium  oxalate.  Filter  again  and  pie- 
cipitate  with  acetic  acid.  The  precipitated  cystine  is  identi fieri  by  the 
microscope  and  the  above-mentioned  reactions^  Cystine  as  a  sediment  is 
identified  by  the  microscope.  It  must  be  purified  by  dissolving  in  ammonia 
and  precipitating  with  aretir  acid  and  then  further  t^ted.  Traces  of  dis- 
solve cystine  may  be  detected  by  the  production  of  benzoyl-c>^stine,  ac- 
cording to  Baumann  and  Goldman. 


TTdr^nsjiky.  ihid.,  1^;  Stadtha^n  and  Bricgcr,  Berlin.  VI in.  Wochenschr.,  1889;  G^m- 
midge  and  Carrnd,  Journ  of  Path,  and  Bacteriol.  lOCO  (literature  on  diamines  iu  tha 
urine  and  fsecei*). 

'  Joum.  of  Path,  aad  Bacterid  .  IQfO. 
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VII.  Urinary  Sediments  and  Calculi. 

Urinary  sediment  is  the  more  or  less  abundant  deposit  which  is  found 
in  the  urine  after  standing.  This  deposit  may  consist  partly  of  organized 
and  partly  of  non-organized  constituents.  The  first,  consisting  of  cells  of 
various  kinds,  yeast-fungi,  bacteria,  spermatozoa,  casts,  ^etc.,  must  be 
investigated  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and  the  following  only  applies 
to  the  non-organized  deposits. 

As  previously  mentioned  (page  543),  the  urine  of  healthy  individuals 
may  sometimes,  even  on  voiding,  be  cloudy  on  account  of  the  phosphates 
present;  or  become  so  after  a  little  while  because  of  the  separation  of  urates. 
As  a  rule,  urine  just  voided  is  clear,  and  after  cooling  shows  only  a  faint 
cloud  (nubecula)  which  consists  of  urine  mucoid,  a  few  epitheUum-cclb 
mucous  corpuscles,  and  urate  particles.  If  an  acid  urine  is  allowed  to  stand, 
it  will  gradually  change;  it  becomes  darker  and  deposits  a  sediment  eon- 
sisting  of  uric  acid  or  urates,  and  sometimes  also  calciimi-oxalate  crystals, 
in  which  yeast-ftingi  and  bacteria  are  often  to  be  seen.  This  change,  which 
the  earlier  investigators  called  ''acid  fermentation  op  the  urine,"  is 
generally  considered  as  an  exchange  of  the  dihydrogen  alkali  phosphates 
with  the  urates  of  the  urine.  Monohydrogen  phosphates  besides  acid  urates 
or  free  uric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  both,  according  to  conditions,^  are  hereby 
formed. 

Sooner  or  later,  sometimes  only  after  several  weeks,  the  reaction  of  the 
original  acid  urine  changes  and  becomes  neutral  or  alkaline.  The  urine  has 
now  passed  into  the  "alkaline  fermentation,"  which  consists  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  urea  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  by  means  of 
lower  organisms,  micrococcus  ure»,  bacterium  ure»,  and  other  bacteria. 
MuscuLUs^  has  isolated  an  enzyme  from  the  micrococcus  ureae  which 
decomposes  urea,  is  soluble  in  water  and  is  called  urease.  During  the 
alkaline  fermentation  volatile  fatty  acids,  especially  acetic  acid,  may  be 
produced,  chiefly  by  the  fermentation  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the  urine 
(Salkowski  3).  A  fermentation  by  which  nitric  acid  is  reduced  to  nitrous 
acid,  and  another  where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  produced,  may  sometimes 
occur. 

When  the  alkaline  fermentation  has  advanced  only  so  far  as  to  render 
the  reaction  neutral,  there  often  occur  in  the  sediment  fragments  of  uric- 
acid  crystals,  sometimes  co\'ered  with  prismatic  crystals  of  alkali  urate; 
dark -colored  spheres  of  ammonium  urate,  crj^stals  of  calcium  oxalate,  and 

*  See  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  and  A.  Ritter,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  35. 

*  Museulus,  Pfluger's  Arch  ,  12. 

*  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  13. 
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sometimes  crj^stallized  calcium  phosphate  are  also  found.  Crystals  of 
ammoiiium-ma^^neslum  phosphate  (triple  phosphate)  and  spherical  ammo- 
nium urate  a.m  sj^eeially  characteristic  of  alkaline  fermentation*  The  urine 
in  alkaline  fermentation  becomes  paler  and  is  often  covered  mth  a  fine 
membrane  which  contains  amorphous  calcium  phosphate  and  glistening 
coastals  of  triple  phosphate  and  numerous  micro-organisms. 


Non-organized  Sediments. 

Uric  Acid.  Tliis  acid  occurs  in  acid  urines  as  colored  cr\^stal9  which  am 
iden titled  partly  by  their  form  and  partly  by  their  pro|ierty  of  giving  the 
murexid  test.  On  warming  the  urine  they  are  not  dissolved.  On  the 
addition  of  caustic  alkali  to  the  sediment  the  cr^'staLs  dissolve,  and  when  a 
drop  of  this  solution  is  placed  on  a  micros  cope -slide  and  treated  with  a  drop 
of  hydrochloric  acid  small  crj^stala  of  uric  acid  are  obtained  which  can  be 
easily  seen  under  the  microscope. 

Acid  Urates.  These  occur  only  in  the  sediment  of* acid  or  neutral 
urines*  They  are  amorphous,  clay-yellow;  brick-red,  rose-colored,  or 
brownish  red.  They  diflfer  from  other  sediments  in  that  they  dissolve  on 
wanning  the  urine.  They  give  the  [nurcxid  test,  and  small  microscopic 
crystals  of  uric  acid  separate  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  Cr>'s- 
talSine  alkali  urates  occur  very  rarely  in  the  urine,  and  as  a  rule  only  in 
such  as  have  become  neutral  but  not  alkaline  by  alkaline  fermentation. 
The  crystals  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  neutral  calcium  phosphate; 
they  are  not  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  however,  but  give  a  cloudiness  there- 
with due  to  small  crystals  of  uric  acid. 

Ammonium  urate  may  indeed  occur  as  a  sediment  in  a  neutral  urine 
which  at  first  was  strongly  acid  and  has  become  neutralized  by  the  alkaline 
fennentatiou,  but  it  is  only  characteristic  of  amnloniacal  urines.  This 
sediment  consists  of  yellow  or  brownish  rounded  spheres  which  are  often 
covered  wuth  thorny -shaped  prisms  and,  because  of  this,  are  rather  larg^ 
and  resemlile  the  thorn-apple.  It  react^s  to  the  murexid  test.  It  is  dis- 
solved by  alkalies  with  the  development  of  ammonia,  and  crj-stals  of  uric 
acid  separate  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  this  solution. 

Calcium  oxaiate  occurs  in  the  sediment  generally  as  small,  shining, 
strongly  refractive  quadratic  octahedra,  which  on  microscopical  examina- 
tion remind  one  of  a  letter-envelope.  The  cr>^stals  can  only  be  mistaken 
for  small,  not  fully  developed  crystals  of  ammonium-magnesium  phos- 
phate. They  differ  from  these  by  their  insolubility  in  acetic  acid.  The 
oxalate  may  also  occur  as  flat,  oval  or  nearly  circular  disks  with  central 
cavnties  w^hich  from  the  side  ap|>ear  like  an  hour-glass.  Calcium  oxalate 
may  occur  as  a  sediment  in  an  acid  as  w^ell  as  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline  urine. 
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The  quantity  of  calcium  oxalate  separated  from  the  urine  as  sediment 
depends  not  only  upon  the  amount  of  this  salt  present  but  also  upon  the 
acidity  of  the  urine.  The  solvent  for  the  oxalate  in  the  urine  seems  to  be 
the  diacid  alkali  phosphate,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  this  salt  in  the 
urine  the  greater  the  qutotity  of  oxalate  in  solution.  When,  as  previously 
mentioned  (page  677),  the  simple-acid  phosphate  is  formed  from  the  diacid 
phosphate,  on  allowing  tbe  urine  to  stand,  a  corresponding  part  of  the  oxa- 
late may  be  separated  as  sediment. 

Calcium  carbonate  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  as  sediment  in  the 
urine  of  herbivora.  It  occurs  in  but  small  quantities  as  a  sediment  in 
human  urine,  and  in  fact  only  in  alkaline  urines.  It  either  has  almost  the 
same  appearance  as  amorphous  calcium  oxalate  or  it  occurs  as  somewhat 
larger  spheres  with  concentric  bands.  It  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  with  the 
generation  of  gas,  which  differentiates  it  from  calcium  oxalate.  It  is  not 
yellow  or  brown  like  ammonium  urate,  and  does  not  give  the  murexid  test. 

Calcium  Phosphate,  The  calcium  triphosphate,  Ca3(P04)2T  which 
occurs  only  in  alkaline  urines,  is  always  amorphous  and  occurs  partly  as  a 
colorless,  very  fine  powder  and  partly  as  a  membrane  consisting  of  very 
fine  granules.  It  differs  from  the  amorphous  urates  in  that  it  is  colorless, 
dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  but  remains  undissolved  on  warming  the  urine. 
Calcium  diphosphate,  CaHP04  +2H2O,  occurs  in  neutral  or  only  in  very 
faintly  acid  urine.  It  is  found  sometimes  as  a  thin  film  covering  the  urine 
and  sometimes  as  a  sediment.  In  crystallizing,  the  crystals  may  be  single, 
or  they  may  cross  one  another,  or  they  may  be  arranged  in  groups  of  color- 
less, wedge-shaped  crystals  whose  wide  end  is  sharply  defined.  These  crys- 
tals differ  from  crystalline  alkali  urates  in  that  they  dissolve  without  a 
residue  in  dilute  acids  and  do  not  give  the  murexid  test 

Calcium  sulphate  occurs  very  rarely  as  a  sediment  in  strongly  acid  urine.  It 
appears  as  long,  thin,  colorless  needles,  or  generally  as  plates  grouped  together. 

Ammxmiumr-mxignesium  phosphate,  triple  phosphate,  may  separate 
from  an  amphoteric  urine  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  am- 
monium salts,  but  it  is  generally  characteristic  of  a  urine  which  is  ammo- 
niacal  through  alkaline  fermentation.  The  crystals  are  so  large  that  they 
may  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye  as  colorless  glistening  particles  in  the 
sediment,  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  in  the  film  on  the  surface  of  the 
urine.  This  salt  forms  large  prismatic  crystals  of  the  rhombic  system 
(coffin-shaped)  which  are  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Amorphous  magne- 
sium triphosphate,  Mg3(P04)2,  occurs  with  calcium  triphosphate  in  urines 
rendered  alkaline  by  a  fixed  alkali.  Cr>'stalline  magnesium  phosphate, 
Mg3(P04)2+22H20,  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases  in  human  urine  (also 
in  horse's  urine)  as  strongly  refractive,  long  rhombic  plates. 
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Kyt^ein  is  the  film  which  appears  after  a  little  while  on  the  surface  of  the  urine. 

This  c<jating,  which  was  fomierly  considered  as  characteristic  of  uriae  in  preg- 
nancy, contairLs  %^arious  eleraerits^  such  as  fungi,  vibriones,  epithelium-cells,  etc. 
It  often  contains  earthy  phosphates  and  triple-phosphate  crystals. 

As  more  rare  sediments  we  find  cystine ^  tynmiie,  hippuric  acid^  xanthine ,  fymui' 
Undine,  In  alkaline  urine  blue  crystals  of  iiidigo  may  also  occur,  due  to  a  decom* 
position  of  indoxyl-glucuronic  acid. 


TFiinaiy  Calculi. 

Besides  certain  pathological  constituents  of  the  urine,  all  those  urinary 
constituents  which  occur  as  sediments  take  part  in  the  formation  of  urinary 
calculi.  Ebstein  *  considers  the  essential  difference  between  an  amorphous 
or  crystalline  sediment  in  the  urine  on  one  side  and  urinary  sand  or  large 
calculi  on  the  other  to  be  the  occurrence  of  an  onranic  frame  in  the  latter. 
As  the  sediments  which  appear  in  normal  acid  urine  and  in  a  urine  alkaline 
through  fermentation  are  diverse,  so  abo  are  the  urinary^  calculi  which 
api3ear  under  corresponding  conditions. 

If  the  formation  of  a  calculus  and  its  further  development  take  place 
in  an  undecomposed  urine,  it  is  called  a  prbl^ry  formation.  If,  on  the  con- 
trar>%  the  urine  has  undergone  alkaline  fermentation  and  the  ammonia 
formed  thereby  has  given  rise  to  a  calculus  formation  by  precipitating 
ammonium  urate,  triple  phosphate,  and  earthy  phosphates^  then  it  is  called 
a  SECONDARY  formation.  Such  a  formation  takes  place^  for  instance,  when 
a  foreign  body  in  the  bladder  prcKluces  catarrh  accompanied  l>y  alkaline 
fermentation. 

We  di^scriminate  between  the  nucleus  or  nuclei  ^ — if  such  can  be  seen — 
and  the  different  layers  of  the  calculus.  The  nucleus  may  be  essentially 
different  in  different  cases,  for  quite  frequently  it  consists  of  a  foreign  body 
introduced  into  the  bladder.  The  calculus  may  have  more  than  one  nu- 
cleus. In  a  tabulation  made  by  Ultzmann  of  545  cases  of  vesicular  caleulif 
the  nucleus  in  S{}3  per  cent  of  the  cases  consisted  of  uric  acid  (and  urates); 
in  5.6  per  cent,  of  calcium  oxalate;  in  8,6  per  cent,  of  earthy  phosphates; 
in  1.4  per  c^ent,  of  cystine;  and  in  3.5  per  cent,  of  some  foreign  body. 

During  the  growth  of  a  calculus  it  often  happens  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  original  calculus -forming  substance  is  co\^red  mih  another 
layer  of  a  different  substance.  A  new  layer  of  the  original  substance  may 
deposit  on  the  outside  of  this,  and  this  process  may  he  repeated.  In  this 
way  a  calculus  consisting  originally  of  a  simple  stone  may  \ye  converted  into 
a  so-called  compound  stone  with  several  layers  of  different  suljk^tances. 
Such  calculi  are  always  formal  when  a  primar}^  is  changed  into  a  secondary* 
formation.    By  the  continued  action  of  an  alkaline  urine  containing  pus^ 

^  Die  Natvir  und  Behandlung  der  Hamstdne.     WieabadeQi  1884. 
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the  primary  constituents  of  an  origmally  primary  calculus  may  be  partly 
dissolved  and  be  replaced  by  phosphates.  Metamorphosed  urinary  calculi 
are  formed  in  this  way. 

Uric-acid  calculi  are  very  abimdant.  They  are  variable  in  size  and 
form.  The  size  of  the  bladderngtone  varies  from  that  of  a  pea  or  bean  to 
that  of  a  goose-egg.  Uric-acid  stones  are  always  colored:  generally  they 
are  grayish  yellow,  yellowish  brown,  or  pale  red-brown.  The  upper  surface 
is  sometimes  entirely  even  or  smooth,  sometimes  rough  or  uneven.  Next 
to  the  oxalate  calculus  the  uric-acid  calculus  is  the  hardest.  The  fractured 
surface  shows  regular  concentric,  unequally  colored  layers  which  may  often 
be  removed  as  shells.  These  calculi  are  formed  primarily.  Layers  of  uric 
acid  sometimes  alternate  with  other  layers  of  primary  formation,  most 
frequently  with  layers  of  calcium  oxalate.  The  simple  uric-acid  calculus 
leaves  very  little  residue  when  burnt  on  a  platinum  foil.  It  gives  the 
murexid  test,  but  there  is  no  material  development  of  ammonia  when  acted 
on  by  caustic  soda. 

Ammonium  urate  calculi  occur  as  primary  calculi  in  new-bom  or  nursing 
infants,  rarely  in  grown  persons.  They  often  occur  as  a  secondary  forma- 
tion. The  primary  stones  are  small,  with  a  pale-yellow  or  dark-yellowish 
surface.  When  moist  they  are  almost  like  dough;  in  the  dry  state  they 
are  earthy,  easily  crumbling  into  a  pale  powder.  They  give  the  murexid 
test  and  develop  much  ammonia  with  caustic  soda. 

Calcium-ooccUate  caLcuLi  are,  next  to  uric-acid  calculi,  the  most  abundant. 
They  are  either  smooth  and  small  (hemp-seed  calculi)  or  larger,  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  with  rough,  uneven  surface,  or  their  surface  is  covered 
with  prongs  (mulberry  calculi).  These  calculi  produce  bleeding  easily, 
and  therefore  they  often  have  a  dark-brown  surface  due  to  decomposed 
blood-coloring  matters.  Among  the  calculi  occurring  in  man  these  are  the 
hardest.  They  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  developing  gas,  but 
are  not  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  After  gently  heating  the  powder,  it  dissolves 
in  acetic  acid  with  frothing.  With  more  intense  heat  it  becomes  alkaline, 
due  to  the  production  of  quicklime. 

Phosphate  Calculi.  These,  which  consist  mainly  of  a  mixture  of  the 
normal  phosphate  of  the  alkaline  earths  with  triple  phosphate,  may  be 
very  large.  They  are  as  a  rule  of  secondary  formation  and  contain  besides 
these  phosphates  also  some  ammonium  urate  and  calcium  oxalate.  These 
calculi  ordinarily  consist  of  a  mixture  of  three  constituents  —  earthy 
phosphate,  triple  phosphate,  and  ammonium  urate  —  surrounding  a 
foreign  body  as  a  nucleus.  Their  color  is  variable  -^  white,  dingy  white, 
pale  yellow,  sometimes  violet  or  lilac-colored  (from  indigo  red).  The 
surface  is  always  rough.  Calculi  consisting  of  triple  phosphate  alone  are 
seldom  found.    They  are  ordinarily  small,  with  granular  or  radiated 
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crystalline  fracture.  Stones  of  mono-acid  calcium  phosphate  are  also 
seldom  obtained.  They  are  wliite  and  have  beautiful  crystaUine  t^xtiire- 
The  phosphatic  calculi  do  not  burn  up,  the  powder  dissolves  in  acid  with- 
out effervescence,  and  the  solution  gives  the  reactions  for  phosphoric  acid 
and  the  alkahae  earth's.  The  triple-phosphate  calculi  generate  ammonia 
on  the  addition  of  an  alkali. 

Calcium-carbonaie  calculi  occur  chiefly  in  herbivora.  They  are  seldom  found 
in  man,  Xh^y  have  mostly  chalky  properties,  and  are  ordinarily  white.  They 
are  completely  or  in  g^reat  part  dissolved  by  acids  with  cfTervescence. 

Cystine  calculi  occur  luil  seldom.  They  are  of  primary  formation,  of  various 
sizes,  sometimes  as  larRe  as  a  hen's  egg.  They  have  a  smooth  or  rough  surface, 
are  white  or  pale  yellow,  and  have  a  crystalline  fracture.  They  are  not  very 
hard  and  are  consumed  almost  entirely  on  the  platinum  foil  burning  with  a  bluish 
flame.    They  give  the  above-mentioned  reactions  for  cystine. 

Xanthine  Cfilcidi  are  very  rarely  fountl.  They  are  al.^o  of  primary  formation. 
They  vary  from  the  si7.e  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  beo'a  egg.  They  are  whitish,  j-el- 
lowish-brown  or  cinnamon- brown  in  color,  of  medium  hardness,  with  amorphous 
fracture,  and  on  rubbing  appear  like  wax.  They  burn  up  completely  whea 
heated  on  a  platinum  foil.  They  give  the  xanthine  reaction  with  mtric  acid  and 
alkali  but  this  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  murexid  test. 

Urostealilh  Cfdcidi  have  been  observed  only  a  few  times.  In  the  moist  stale 
they  are  soft  and  elastic  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but  in  tlie  dry  stAte  they 
are  brittle,  with  ati  amorphous  fracture  and  waxy  appearance.  They  burn  with 
a  luminous  Hame  when  heated  on  platinum  foil  and  generate  an  oilor  similar  to 
resin  or  shellac.  Such  a  calculus,  investigated  by  Krukenberg,'  consisted  of 
paraffine  derived  from  a  parafhne  bouji^ie  used  as  a  sound  on  the  patient,  Perhap* 
the  urostealith  calculi  observed  in  other  cases  had  a  similar  origin,  although  the 
substances  of  which  they  consisted  have  not  been  closely  studied.  Horbaczetw- 
ftKi  has  recently  analyzed  a  case  of  urostealith  which,  to  all  apjjearances,  was 
formeil  in  the  bladder.  This  calculus  contained  25  p.  m.  water,  8  p.  m.  inorganic 
bodies^  117  p.  m.  bodies  insoluble  in  ether,  and  850  p,  m,  organic  bodies  soluble 
in  ether,  among  which  were  515  p.  m,  free  fatty  acids,  335  p,  nu  fat,  and  traces  oJ 
cholesterin.  The  fatty  acids  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  stearic,  palmitic^  and 
probably  myristie  acids.  % 

HoRBACZBWSfQ '  has  also  analyzed  a  bladder  stone  which  contained  958.7  p,  m. 
cholesterin. 

Fibrin  caleuli  sometimes  occur.  They  consist  of  more  or  less  changed  fibrin 
coagulum.     On  bu riling  tliey  develop  an  odor  of  burnt  horn. 

The  chemical  investigation  of  urinary  calculi  is  of  great  practical  irapor- 
tance.  To  make  such  an  examination  actually  instructive  it  is  neceaaaiy 
to  investigate  separately  the  different  layers  which  constitute  the  cal- 
culus. For  this  purpose  saw  the  calculus,  previously  wrapped  in  paper, 
with  a  fine  saw  so  that  the  nucleus  Ijecomes  accessible.  Then  peel  off  the 
different  layers,  or,  if  the  stone  is  to  be  kept,  scrape  off  enough  of  the 
powder  from  each  layer  for  examination.  This  pow^der  is  then  tested  by 
heating  on  the  platinum  foil.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  calculus 


*  Cheni.  Untersticlt  z.  i^^ssenach.  Med.,  %* 
*Zeitachr.  f.  physiol  Chem,,  18. 


Cited  from  Maly's  Jahreaber.,  1%  422. 
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is  never  entirely  burnt  up,  and  also  that  it  is  never  so  free  from  organic 
matter  that  on  heating  it  does  not  carbonize.  Do  not,  therefore,  lay  too 
great  stress  on  a  very  insignificant  unburnt  residue  or  on  a  very  small 
amount  of  organic  matter,  but  consider  the  calculus  in  the  former  case 
as  completely  burnt  and  in  the  latter  as  unaffected. 

When  the  powder  is  in  great  part  burnt  up,  but  a  significant  quantity 
of  unburnt  residue  remains,  then  the  powder  in  question  contains  as  a 
rule  urates  mixed  with  inorganic  bodies.  In  such  cases  remove  the  urate 
with  boiling  water  and  then  test  the  filtrate  for  uric  acid  and  the  suspected 
bases.  The  residue  is  then  tested  according  to  the  following  schema  of 
Heller,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  investigation  of  urinary  calculi. 
In  regard  to  the  more  detailed  examination  the  reader  is  referred  to  special 
works  on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  SECRETIONS. 

In  the  structure  of  the  skin  of  man  and  vertebrates  many  different 
kinds  of  substances  occur  which  have  already  been  considered,  such  as 
the  constituents  of  the  epidermal  formation,  the  connective  and  fatty 
tissues,  the  nerves,  muscles,  etc.  Among  these  the  different  horn  struc- 
tures, the  hair,  nails,  etc.,  whose  chief  constituent,  keratin,  has  been 
spoken  of  in  another  chapter  (Chapter  II),  are  of  special  interest. 

The  cells  of  the  homy  structure  show,  in  proportion  to  their  age,  a 
different  resistance  to  chemical  reagents,  especially  fixed  alkalies.  The 
younger  the  horn-cell  the  less  resistance  it  has  to  the  action  of  alkalies; 
with  advancing  age  the  resistance  becomes  greater,  and  the  cell-membranes 
of  many  horn-formations  are  nearly  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalies.  Keratin 
occurs  in  the  horn  structure  mixed  with  other  bodies,  from  which  it  is 
isolated  with  difficulty.  Among  these  bodies  the  mineral  constituents  in 
many  cases  occupy  a  prominent  place  because  of  their  quantity.  Hair 
leaves  on  burning  5-70  p.  m.  ash,  which  may  contain  in  1000  parts  230 
parts  alkali  sulphates,  140  parts  calcium  sulphate,  100  parts  iron  oxide, 
and  even  400  parts  silicic  acid.  Dark  hair  on  burning  seems  generally, 
although  not  always,  to  yield  more  iron  oxide  than  blond.  The  nails  are 
rich  in  calcium  phosphate,  and  the  feathers  rich  in  silicic  acid,  which 
Drechsel  *  claims  exists  in  part  in  organic  combination  as  an  ester. 

According  to  Gautier  and  Bertrand'  arsenic  also  occurs  in  the  epider- 
mal formations.  The  arsenic  is.  according  to  Gautier,  of  importance  in 
the  formation  and  growth  of  the  same,  and  on  the  other  hand  these  struc- 
tures, hair,  nails,  and  epidermis-cells,  are  of  great  importance  for  the 
excretion  of  arsenic. 

The  skin  of  invertebrates  has  been  the  subject,  in  a  few  cases,  of  chemi- 
cal investigation,  and  in  these  animals  various  substances  have  been 
found,  of  which  a  few,  though  little  studied,  are  worth  discussing.  Among 
these  bodies  tunicin,  which  is  found  especially  in  the  mantle  of  the  tuni- 


»  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  11,  361. 

>  Gautier,  Ck>mpt.  rend.,  129, 180,  131;  Bertrand,  ibid.,  134. 
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cata^  and  the   widely  diffused  chiiin^  found  in  the  cuticle-formation  of 
invertebrates,  are  of  interest. 

Tunicin.  Cellulose  seems,  aceording  to  the  io%*estigations  of  Ambronn,  to 
occur  rather  extensively  in  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  arthropoda  and  the  mol- 
losks.  It  ba8  been  known  for  a  long  time  aa  the  mantle  of  the  tuniceUa^  aod  this 
animal  eellulose  was  called  tunicin  by  Berthelot.  Aeeording  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  WiNTERSTBiN  there  doats  not  seem  to  exist  any  marked  difference  between 
tuniein  and  ordinary  vegetable  cellulose.  On  boiling  with  dilute  acid  tunicin 
yields  dexti*ose,  as  shown  first  by  Fhanchimont  *  and  later  confirmed  by  WiN- 

TERHTEIN. 

Chitin  is  not  found  in  vertebrates.  To  invertebrates  chitin  is  allege*! 
to  occur  in  several  classes  of  animals;  but  it  can  be  positively  asserted 
that  true,  typical  chitin  m  found  only  in  articulated  animals,  in  which  it 
form8  the  chief  organic  constituent  of  the  shell,  etc.  According  to  Kraw- 
Kow'  chitin  of  the  shell,  etc.,  does  not  seem  to  occur  free,  but  in  com- 
bination with  another  substance,  probably  a  proteid-like  body.  Chitin 
also  occurs,  according  to  Gii^son  and  Winterstein,®  in  certain  fungi. 

According  to  Sundvik  the  formula  of  chitin  is  probably  C8oHj,,^>N,0„ H- 
n(HjO),  where  n  may  vaiy  between  1  and  4.  According  to  Ar.\ki  it  has 
on  the  contrary  the  composition  C18H30N2O12.  According  to  Ivrawkow  the 
chit  ins  of  different  origin  show  different  behavior  with  iodine,  and  he 
therefore  concludes  that  there  must  exist  quite  a  group  of  chitins^  which 
seem  to  be  amine  derivatives  of  different  carbohydrates,  such  tis  dextrose, 
glycogen,  dextrins,  etc.  According  to  Zandkh  *  only  two  chitins  exist, 
one  of  wliich  turns  violet  with  iodine  and  zinc  chloride,  and  the  other 
brown. 

Chitin  13  decomposed  on  boiling  with  mineral  acids  and  yields,  m 
shown  by  Leddkrhose,  glucosamine  and  acetw  acid,  Schmiedeberg, 
therefore,  considers  chitin  as  a  probable  acetyl  acetic-acid  combination 
of  glucosamine.  Frank  el  and  Kelly,*  on  the  contrary,  consider  chitin 
as  of  a  more  complicated  composition.  The  most  characteristic  cleavage 
product  obtained  by  them  was  a  chitosamine  acetyl! zed  at  the  nitrogen 
atom,  CaHj^GjN.COCFIa,  and  a  second  product,  acetyldichitosamine, 
C,^H2eO,oN5,  which,  according  to  Araki,  has  the  same  composition  as 
chitoaan  (see  below),  but  is  essentially  different  in  many  regards. 


'  Ambronn,  Maly's  Jfthresl:>er.,  20j  Berthelot,  Anna!,  do  Chim.  et  Phyn.,  50,  Compt. 
rend.,  47;  WmterHtein,  Zeit«chr.  f.  phyejiol»  Chera.,  18;  Franchimont,  Ber.  d.  deut-scli 
chenu  Gesellsch.,  12. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  2tJ. 

*Gilson,  Compt,  n»nd.,  120:  Winterstein,  Ber,  d.  deut«ch,  chem.  G^sellsch.,  17  and 
2S. 

*  Sundvik,  Zeitjw:hr.  f.  phyHiol.  Chem,,  6;  Araki,  ihvt  20;  Zander.  Pfliiger's  Arch,,  66, 

'  LedderItose»  Zeil8ehr«  f.  physioL  Cherii.,  2  and  4;  Schmiedeberg,  Arch,  f.  exp.  Pali*, 
u.  Pharm.i  28;  Friinkel  and  KeUy,  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  23, 
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According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Araki/  on  heating  chitin  with 
alkali  and  a  little  water  to  180®  C.  a  cleavage  takes  place  with  the  splitting 
off  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  substance,  chitoaan,  whose 
formula  according  to  Araki  is  Ci4H2eN30io,  but  according  to  v.  Furth 
and  Russo  *  more  likely  a  multiple  of  CuHjoNjOj^.  On  heating  with  acetic 
anhydride  chitosan  is  converted  into  a  chitin-like  substance  which  is  not 
identical  with  chitin.  Chitosan  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alkali,  but  dis* 
solves  in  dilute  acids.  It  splits  into  acetic  acid  and  glucosamine  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  According  to  v.  Furth  and  Russo  on  acid 
cleavage  it  yields  25  per  cent  acetic  acid  and  60  per  cent  glucosamine. 
One  nitrogen  atom  corresponds  closely  to  1  molecule  acetic  acid  and  J 
molecule  glucosamine.  All  the  glucosamine  complexes  present  in  the 
chitosan  molecule  seem  to  be  acetylized.  According  to  Krawkow  the 
various  chitins  behave  differently  with  iodine  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
iodine,  in  that  some  are  colored  reddish  brown,  blue,  or  violet,  while 
others  are  not  colored  at  all. 

In  a  dry  state  chitin  forms  a  white,  brittle  mass  retaining  the  form  of 
the  original  tissue.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiUng  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  dilute  alkalies.  It  is  soluble  in  concen- 
trated acids.  It  is  dissolved  without  decomposing  in  cold  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  When 
chitin  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  dropped 
into  boiling  water  and  then  boiled,  a  substance  is  obtained  (glucosamine, 
chitosamine)  which  reduces  copper  suboxide  in  alkaline  solutions. 

Chitin  may  be  easily  prepared  from  the  wings  of  insects  or  from  the 
shells  of  the  lobster  or  the  crab,  the  last-mentioned  having  first  been 
extracted  by  an  acid  so  as  to  remove  the  lime  salts.  The  wings  or  shells 
are  boiled  with  caustic  alkali  until  they  are  white,  afterward  washed  with 
water,  then  with  dilute  acid  and  water,  and  lastly  extracted  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  If  chitin  so  prepared  is  dissolved  in  cold,  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  diluted  with  cold  water,  then  pure  chitin  separates  out, 
having  been  set  free  from  the  combination  with  the  other  bodies  (Krawkow). 

Hyalin  is  the  chief  organic  constituent  of  the  walls  of  hydatid  cysts.  From  a 
chemical  point  of  view  it  stands  close  to  chitin,  or  between  it  and  protein.  In 
old  and  more  transparent  sacs  it  is  tolerably  free  from  mineral  bodies,  but  in 
younger  sacs  it  contains  a  great  quantity  (16  per  cent)  of  lime  salts  (carbonate, 
pho^hate,  and  sulphate). 

According  to  Lucre'  its  composition  is: 

C       H       N        O 

From  old  cysts 45.3     6.5    5.2     43.0 

From  young  cysts 44.1     6.7     4.5    44.7 


>  Araki.  1.  c;  v.  Furth  and  Russo,  Hofmeister;  Beitrage  8. 
'  Vipchow's  Arch.,  19. 
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It  diiTers  from  keratin  on  the  one  hand  and  from  proteids  on  the  other  by  the 
absence  of  sulphur,  also  by  its  yielding,  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a 
variety  of  sugar  in  large  quantities  (50  per  ceot),  which  La  redutung,  ferraeiitable, 
and  dextrogyrate.  It  ditferd  frotii  chitin  by  tlie  property  of  being  grfiduaJJy 
dissolved  by  caustic  potiish  or  soda,  or  by  dilute  acids;  abo  by  its  solubUity  on 
heating  with  water  to  150*^  C. 

The  coloring  maUers  of  the  skin  and  horn-formntions  are  of  different 
kinds,  but  have  not  been  much  studied.  Those  occurring  in  the  stratum 
Malpighii  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  negro,  and  the  black  or  brown  pig- 
ment occurring  in  the  hair,  belong  to  the  group  of  those  substances  which 
have  received  the  name  melmiins. 

Melanins*     This  group  includes  several  different  varieties  of  amorphous 
black  or  brown  pigments  which  are  insoluble  in  water*  alcohol,   ether, 
chloroform,  and  dilute  acids,  and  which  occur  in  the  skin,  hair,  epithelium- 
cells  of  the  retina,  in  sepia,  in  certain  pathological  formations,  and  in  the 
blood  and  urine  in  disease.     Of  these  pigments  there  are  a  few,  such  as  the 
melanin  of  the  eye,  Schmibdeberg^s  sarcomelanin,  and  that   from  the 
melanotic  sarcomata  of  horses,  the  hippo fnelanin  (Nencki,  Sieber.  and 
Berdez),  which  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alkalies,  while  others,  such 
as   the  coloring    matt-er  of   certain   pathological   swellings  in   man,   the 
pkifmalorhiisin    (N'encki  and   Berdez),   are  readily   soluble  in  alkahes. 
The   humus-like   products,  calletl    mdanoidir   acids   by    Schmikdeberg, 
obtained  on  boiling  proteins  with  mineral  acids,  are  rather  easily  soluble 
in  alkalies. 

Among  the  melanins  there  are  a  few,  for  example  the  choroid  pigment, 
which  are  free  from  sulphur  (Landolt  and  others) ;  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  sarcomelanin  and  the  pigment  of  the  hair  and  of  horse-hair,  are 
rather  rich  in  sulphur  (2-4  per  cent)^  while  the  phymatorhusin  found  in 
certain  swelhngs  and  in  the  urine  (Nenc^ki  and  Berdez,  K,  Morneh)  is 
very  rich  in  sulphur  (8-10  per  cent).  Whether  any  of  these  pigments, 
especially  the  phymatorhusin,  contains  any  iron  or  not  is  an  important 
though  disputed  pointy  for  it  leads  to  the  question  whether  the-se  pigments 
are  formed  from  the  blood -coloring  matters.  According  to  Nencki  and 
Bkhi>ez  the  pigment,  phymatorhusin,  isolated  by  them  from  a  melanotic 
sarcoma  did  not  contain  any  iron,  and  according  to  them  is  not  a  deri%'- 
ative  of  haBraoglobin.  K.  Morxeh  and  later  also  Brandl  and  L.  PfeiffeR 
found,  on  the  contrar>%  that  this  pigment  did  contain  iron,  and  they 
consider  it  as  a  derivative  of  the  blood-pigments.  The  sarcomelanin 
(from  a  sarcomatous  liver)  analyzed  by  Schmiedeberg  contained  2.7  per 
cent  iron,  w^hich  was  in  organic  combination  in  part  and  could  not  be  com- 
pletely removed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sarcomelanic  acid  pre- 
pared by  Schmiedeberg  by  the  action  of  alkali  on  this  melanin  contained 
1,07  per  cent  iron.     The  sarcomelanin  investigated  by  Zdarek  and  v. 
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Zeynek  also  contained  0.4  per  cent  iron.  Recently  Wolpp*  has  pre- 
pared two  pigments  from  a  melanotic  liver  of  which  one  was  no  doubt 
modified.  The  other,  which  was  soluble  in  a  soda  solution,  contained  2.51 
per  cent  sulphur  and  2.63  per  cent  iron,  which  was  in  great  part  split  ofif 
by  20  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid.  From  another  liver  he  obtained  on  the 
contrary  a  melanin  free  from  iron  with  1.67  per  cent  sulphur.  From 
this  melanin  he  obtained,  by  treatment  with  bromine,  a  hydro-aromatic 
body  which  was  related  to  xyliton  (a  condensation  product  of  acetone).' 

The  difficulties  which  attend  the  isolation  and  purification  of  the  mela- 
nins  have  not  been  overcome  in  certain  cases,  while  in  others  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  final  product  obtained  has  not  another  composition 
from  the  original  coloring  matter,  owing  to  the  energetic  chemical  processes 
resorted  to  in  its  purification.  Under  these  circumstances  and  as  no 
doubt  we  have  a  large  number  of  melanins  having  dififerent  composition, 
it  seems  that  a  tabulation  of  the  analyses  of  the  dififerent  melanin  prepa- 
rations can  only  be  of  secondary  importance. 

The  one  or  more  pigments  of  the  human  hair  have  a  low  percentage 
of  nitrogen,  8.5  per  cent  (Sieber),  and  a  variable  but  considerable  amount 
of  sulphur,  2.71-4.10  per  cent.  The  great  quantity  of  iron  oxide  which 
remains  on  incinerating  hair  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  pigments- 
The  pigment  of  the  negro's  skin  and  hair  was  found  entirely  free  from  iron 
by  Abel  and  Davis.'  The  pigment  prepared  by  Spiegler  from  the 
hair  of  animals  also  contained  no  iron. 

So  little  is  known  about  the  structural  products  of  the  melanins  or 
melanoids  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  origin  of  these  bodies.  As 
undoubtedly  there  are  several  distinct  melanins,  their  origin  must  also  be 
distinct.  The  ferruginous  melanins  should  be  considered  as  originating 
from  the  blood-pigments  until  further  research  proves  otherwise.  Most 
melanins  —  and  this  is  also  true  for  the  melanoids  produced  from  proteins 
on  cleavage  with  acids  (Samuely)  —  yield  indol  or  skatol  and  a  pyrrol 
substance,  and  we  must  therefore  admit  with  Samuely*  that  the  dif- 
ferent chromogen  groups  contained  in  the  protein  molecule,  which  readily 
yield  aromatic  and  specially  heterocyclic  nuclei,  which  condense  with  the 
withdrawal  of  water  and  absorption  of  oxygen,  produce  dark  colored  pro- 
ducts the  mixture  of  which  forms  the  melanoids. 

»  Zdarek  and  v.  Zeynek,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  86;  Wolff,  Hofmeister  Beitrftge 
5.  The  literature  on  the  melanins  may  be  found  in  Schmiedeberg,  "Elementarformeln 
einiger  Eiweisskorper,  etc."  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  39;  also  in  Kobert,  Wiener 
Klinik,  27  (1901),  and  Spiegler,  Hofmeister's  BeitrSge,  4. 

'  The  summary  of  the  extensive  literature  on  melanotic  pigments  may  be  found  in 
O.  V.  Fiirth,  Centralbl.  f.  allgem.  Path.  u.  Pathol.  Anat.  15,  1904. 

»  Joum.  of  Expt.  Med.  1,  361. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  2. 
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It  has  also  been  found  that  by  the  action  of  t>'Tosinase3  upon  tyrosine 
dark  products  similar  to  melanin  are  forme<:l,  and  theise,  like  the  animal 
melanins,  yield  substances  smelling  like  skatol  on  fusion  with  alkali. 
Such  a  direct  pigment  formation  caused  by  the  presence  of  tyrosinase  haa 
also  been  observed  by  Gkssard  in  the  maceration  of  the  skin  of  frogs  and 
toads^and  certain  investigators, such ^isGessahd,  v.  Furth  and  Schxeidkr,* 
^re  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  tyrosine  is  the  mother-substance  of  the 
melanins. 

In  addition  to  the  coloring  matters  of  the  human  skin  it  is  in  place  here  to 
tre^t  of  the  pijj:ments  found  in  the  skin  or  epidermal  for  mation  of  animals. 

The  beautiful  color  of  the  feathers  of  many  birds  depends  In  certain  cases  on 
purely  physical  causes  (interference-phenomena),  but  in  other  cases  on  coloring 
matters  of  various  kinds.  Such  a  coloring  matter  is  the  amorphous  reddish-\ioJet 
iuracin,  which  fM>ntaina  7  per  cent  copper  and  whose  s^»ectrum  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  oxyhasmoglobin.  It  must  be  remarked  that  according  to  LaiolaW  turacia 
or  at  least  a  pigment  wth  the  same  properties  can  be  obtained  on  boiling  hai'mato^ 
poq)hjTin  in  dilute  ammonia  with  ammoniaeal  copper  solution.  Krckenberg* 
found  a  large  number  of  coloring  matt>ers  in  birds'  feathers,  namely,  zooerythrin, 
2oofulmnj  tamcoverdinj  zoorubiUf  psiUacofulvin,  and  others  which  cazmot  be 
enumerated  hci^. 

Tetroaerythrin,  so  named  by  Wuhm,  is  a  red  amorphotis  pigment  which  ts 
soluble  ill  alcohol  and  ether,  and  whkh  occurs  in  the  red  warty  spots  over  the  eyw 
of  the  heathcock  and  the  grouse,  and  which  is  very  widely  spread  among  the  inver- 
tebrates (HALLinuRTOM^  Dk  Merejkowski,  MacMunn).  Besides  tetronerj'thrin 
MacMunn  found  in  the  shells  of  crabs  and  lolistor;;  a  blue  coloring  matter  cyano- 
crifdaUin,  which  turns  red  with  acids  and  by  l>oiling  water.  Hfrmafoporphtfnnt 
according  to  JIacMunn,*  also  occurs  in  the  integuments  of  certain  of  the  lowff 
animals. 

In  certain  butterflies  (the  pieridiniT*)  the  white  pigment  of  the  wings  consists, 
aa  shown  by  Hopkins,*  of  uric  acid,  ami  the  yellow  pigment  of  a  uric-acid  deriva- 
tive, IvpuMic  acid,  which  yields  a  purple  substance,  lepidoporphfrin,  on  warming 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  yellow  and  red  pigment  of  the  Vanessa  are, 
according  to  Linden,'  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  In  this  case  we  are  dealing 
with  a  compound  between  proteid  and  a  f>igmcnt  which  is  allied  to  bilirubin  or 
urobilin,  i.e;,  a  compound  similar  t^  hicmoglobin. 

In  tuldition  to  the  coloring  matters  thus  far  mentioned  a  few  others  found  io 
certain  animals  (thrjugh  not  in  the  skin)  will  be  spoken  of. 

Oftrmluic  acid,  or  the  rctl  pigment  of  the  cochineal,  gives  on  oxidation,  accord- 
ing to  LiEBEftMANN  and  VoswiNCKBL,'  c<}chenUlic  acid,  C,(,HjOt,  and  coccinic  ocildL 


*Gessardp  Compt,  rend.  136,  and  Compt.  rend.,  soc,  biol.  57;  v.  FUrth  and  Schneider, 
Hofmeist^r's  Beitr£lge,  1, 

'  Joura.  of  Physiol.  31. 

a  Vcrgleichende  physiol.  Studien,  Abth.  5,  and  {2,  Reihe)  Abth.  1,  151.  Abth.  2,  1, 
and  Abth.  3,  128. 

*Wurm,  cited  from  Maly*s  Jahre^bcr.^  1;  Halliburton,  Joum.  of  Physiol. »  6;  Merej- 
kowski,  Compt.  rend.,  9S;  MacMunn,  Proc,  Roy.  Soc,  1883,  and  Joura.  of  PhysioL,  7- 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  186. 

•Pfltlger'8Arch.,98. 

'Ber,  d,  doutach.  chem.  Gesellsch,,  30. 
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CgHgOs,  the  first  being  the  tri-carboxylic  acid,  and  the  other  the  di-carboxylic 
acid  of  m-cresol.  The  beautiful  purple  solution  of  ammonium  carminate  has  two 
absorption-bands  between  D  and  E  which  are  similar  to  those  of  oxyhsemoglobin. 
These  bands  lie  nearer  to  E  and  closer  together  and  are  less  sharply  defined.  Pur- 
pic  is  the  evaporated  residue  from  the  purple-violet  secretion,  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  sunlight,  from  the  so-called  "  purple  gland  "  of  the  mantle  of  certain  species 
of  murex  and  purpura.     Its  chemical  nature  has  not  been  investigated. 

Among  the  remaining  coloring  matters  found  in  invertebrates  may  be  men- 
tioned blue  sterUorin,  actiniochrom,  bonellin,  polyperythrin,  perUcurinin,  antedonin, 
crustaceorvhiny  jarUhininf  and  chlorophyll. 

Sebum  when  freshly  secreted  is  an  oily  semi-fluid  mass  which  solidifies 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  skin,  forming  a  greasy  coating.  Sebum  is 
according  to  Rohmann  and  Linser  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the 
sebaceous  glands  and  of  the  constituents  of  the  epidermis.  Hoppe- 
Seyler  has  found  in  the  sebum  a  body  similar  to  casein  besides  albumin 
and  fat.  According  to  Rohmann  and  Linser  true  fat  occurs  only  to  a 
very  slight  extent.  On  saponification  the  sebum  gives  an  oil,  dermolein, 
which  combines  readily  with  iodine,  and  another  body,  dermocerin,  which 
melts  at  64-65°  and  which  occurs  to  a  considerable  extent  in  dermoid 
cysts  and  which  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  constituent  of  cysts  called 
cetylalcohol  by  v.  Zeynek.  The  amount  of  cholesterin  in  this  secretion 
is  small  and  originates  essentially  from  the  epidermoidal  formation. 
Cholesterin  is  found  in  especially  large  quantities  in  the  vernix  caseoaa. 
The  solids  of  the  sebum  consist  chiefly  of  fat,  epithelium-cells,  and  protein 
bodies;  the  vernix  caseosa  is  made  up  chiefly  of  fat.  Ruppel  *  found  on 
an  average  in  the  vernix  caseosa  348.52  p.  m.  water  and  138.72  p.  m. 
ether  extractives.     Besides  cholesterin  he  found  also  isocholesterin. 

On  account  of  the  generally  diffused  view  that  the  wax  of  the  plant 
epidermis  serves  as  protection  for  the  inner  parts  of  the  fruit  and  plant, 
Liebreich*  has  suggested  that  these  combinations  of  fatty  acids  with 
monatomic  alcohols  are  the  cause  of  the  waxes  having  a  greater  resistance 
as  compared  with  the  glycerine  fats.  He  also  considers  that  the  choles- 
terin fats  play  the  role  of  a  protective  fat  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  he 
has  been  able  to  detect  cholesterin  fat  in  human  skin  and  hair,  in  vernix 
caseosa^  whalebone,  tortoise-shell,  cow's  horn,  the  feathers  and  beaks  of 
several  birds,  the  spines  of  the  hedgehog  and  porcupine,  the  hoofs  of 
horses,  etc.  He  draws  the  following  conclusion  from  this,  namely,  that 
the  cholesterin  fats  always  appear  in  combination  with  the  keratinous 
substance,  and  that  the  cholesterin  fat,  like  the  wax  of  plants,  serves  as 
protection  for  the  skin-surface  of  animals. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.  760;  Linser  with  Rohmann,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol. 
19,  317;  see  also  reference  in  ibid.  18  from  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1904;  Ruppel 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21. 

'  Virchow's  Arch.,  121. 
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In  the  fatty  protective  auhatance  secreted  by  the  Paylla  alni  Sundvik:  *  has 
found  psylla-alcohol,  C^^U^ifi,  which  exists  there  as  an  ester  in  combination  with 
peyUic  acid,  C„H«CX>oU 

Cerumen  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  and  sweat  glanda 
of  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  outer  passages  of  the  ear.  It  contains 
chiefly  soaps  and  fat,  fatty  acids,  choleaterin  and  proteid,  and  besides 
these  a  red  substance  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  with  a  bitter-swe^ 
taste  .^ 

The  preputial  secretion,   smegnm  prwputn,   contains  chiefly   fat»  als^ 
choleaterin   and   amiiKJiiiam  soaps,   which  probably   are  produced   from 
decomposed  urine.     The  hippuric  acid,  benzoic  acid,  and  calcium  oxalate 
found  in  the  smegma  of  the  horse  have  probably  the  same  origin. 

Wc  may  abo  consider  as  a  preputial  secrt'tioii  the  castoreum,  which  is  secreted 
by  two  peculiar  glandular  sacs  in  the  prt^puce  of  the  i>eaver.  The  eastoreum  is  a 
mixture  of  proteins,  fat^  resins,  traces  of  phenol  (volatile  oil),  and  a  non-nitrog- 
enous hotiy,  ca^torin^  crystallizing  in  four-sided  needles  from  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  coM  water,  but  somewhat  soluble  in  boiUng  water,  and  whose  composition  is 
little  known. 

In  the  secretion  from  the  anal  glands  of  the  skunk  butyl  mercaptan  and  alkyl 
sulphide  have  been  found  (Alj>ri["H,  E.  Bkckmann  '). 

Wcnd-fat,  or  the  so-called  fat-sweat  of  sheep,  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of 
the  sudoriparous  and  sebaceous  glands.  There  is  found  in  the  watery  extract  a 
large  quantity  of  potassium  which  is  combined  with  organic  acid,  volatile  and  non- 
volatile fatty  acids,  benzoic  acid,  phenol-sulphuric  acid,  lactic  acid,  malic  acid, 
succinic  acid,  and  others.  The  fat  contains,  among  other  botUes,  abundant  quan- 
tities of  ethers  of  fatty  acids  with  cholesterin  and  iscH^holesterin,  Darmstadter 
and  LiFSCHiTTZ  have  found  other  alcohols  in  wool-fat  besides  nijTistic  acid^  also 
two  oxyfatty  acids,  lanoceric  acid,  Ca„H^v,0*t  and  lanopalmitw  acid,  C,eH„0>- 
According  to  Uohmann  *  wool-fat  rontains  a  body  lanofcrin,  which  is  the  internal 
anhydride  of  the  above-mentioned  lanoceric  acid,  Lanoeerin  is  obtained  without 
saiK>nification  by  re|W?atedly  boiling  lanolin  with  methyl  alcohol,  dissolving  the 
insoluble  residue  in  ether  and  precipitatin|T  with  alcohol. 

The  secretion  of  the  coccygeal  glands  of  ducks  and  geese  contains  a  body  similar 
to  ca^in,  besides  albumin,  nuclei n,  lecithin,  and  fat,  but  no  sugar  (De  Jongb). 
Tlie  chief  constituent  is  odmkcyl  aitiohol^  Ci^Hj^O,  which  represents  40-45  percent 
of  the  ethereal  extract  (Rohmaxn).  The  fatty  acids  are  oleic  acid,  small  amounts 
of  caprylic  acid,  palmitic  acid,  and  stearic  acid,  and  optical  isomers  of  lauric  and 
myristic  acid.  The  fatty  acids  are  in  great  part  combined  with  the  octJidecylic 
acid,  and  this  is  probably  formed  by  the  re<iuclion  of  stearic  acid  or  oleic  acid 
The  secretion  also  contains  a  substance  related  to  lanoeerin  which  Rohmann  calU 
pcnnarertn.  Poisonous  bodies  !iave  l>een  found  in  the  secretion  of  the  skin  of  the 
salamander  and  the  toad,  namely,  sa mandarin  (Zaleski,  Faust)  and  bufidin 
(JoRNAiiA  and  Casalj),  bufotalin  and  the  disputed  bodies  bufamn  and  bufolcmn 


^  Zeitsohr,  T  phj'siol.  Chem.,  17.  25.  and  32. 

'  See  Lamois  and  Martz,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  27,  40, 

*  Aldrich,  Joum-  of  Expt.  Med.t  1;  Beckmann,  Maly^s  Jahresber,.  26,  5et(y, 

*  Darnistadter  and  LifschOtz,  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.,  Gesellisch,  2d  and  SI;  Rahmann, 
Hofmeistere  Beitnlge  5  and  Centrabll,  f.  Physiol.  1^,  317. 
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(Faust,  Bertrand  and  Phisalix  *).     Thalassin  is  the  crystalline  body  discovered 
by  RiCHET  '  which  is  the  poisonous  constituent  of  the  feelers  of  the  sea  nettle. 

The  Perspiration.  Of  the  secretions  of  the  skin,  whose  quantity 
amounts  to  about  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  a  disproportionally  large 
part  consists  of  water.  Next  to  the  kidneys,  the  skin  in  man  is  the  most 
important  means  for  the  elimination  of  water.  As  the  glands  of  the  skin 
and  the  kidneys  stand  near  to  each  other  in  regard  to  their  functions, 
they  may  to  a  certain  extent  act  vicariously. 

The  circumstances  which  influence  the  secretion  of  perspiration  are 
very  numerous,  and  the  quantity  of  sweat  secreted  must  consequently 
vary  considerably.  The  secretion  differs  for  different  parts  of  the  skin, 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  perspiration  of  the  cheek,  that  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  that  under  the  arm  stand  to  each  other  as  100:90:45. 
From  the  unequal  secretion  on  different  parts  of  the  body  it  follows  that 
no  results  as  to  the  quantity  of  secretion  for  the  entire  surface  of  the  body 
can  be  calculated  from  the  quantity  secreted  by  a  small  part  of  the  skin  in 
a  given  time.  In  determining  the  total  quantity  a  stronger  secretion  is 
as  a  rule  produced,  and  as  the  glands  can  with  difficulty  work  for  a  long 
time  with  the  same  energy,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  secretion  per  day  from  a  strong  secretion  during  only  a  short  time. 

The  perspiration  obtained  for  investigation  is  never  quite  pure,  but 
contains  cast-off  epidermis-cells,  also  cells  and  fat-globules  from  the  seba- 
ceous glands.  Filtered  perspiration  is  a  clear,  colorless  fluid  with  a  salty 
taste  and  of  different  odors  from  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  physio- 
logical reaction  is  acid,  according  to  most  statements.  Under  certain 
conditions  also  an  alkaline  sweat  may  be  secreted  (Trumpy  and  Luch- 
siNGER,  Heuss).  An  alkaline  reaction  may  also  depend  on  a  decompo- 
sition with  the  formation  of  ammonia.  According  to  a  few  investigators 
the  physiological  reaction  is  alkaline,  and  an  acid  reaction  depends, 
according  to  them,  upon  an  admixture  of  fatty  acids  from  the  sebum. 
Camerer  found  that  the  reaction  of  human  perspiration  in  certain  cases 
was  acid  and  in  others  alkaline.  Moriggia  found  that  the  sweat  from 
herbivora  was  ordinarily  alkaline,  while  that  from  camivora  was  gener- 
ally acid.     According  to  Smith*  horse's  sweat  is  strongly  alkaline. 

^  I>e  Jonge,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  3;  Rdhmann  1.  c. ;  Zaleski,  Hoppe-Seyler's 
M6d.-chem.  Untereuch.,  85;  Faust,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  41;  Jornara  and  Casali, 
Mal/s  Jahresber.,  3;  Faust,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  47  and  49;  Bertrand,  Compt. 
rend.,  135;  Bertrand  and  Phisalix,  ibid. 

» Pfluger's  Arch.,  108. 

'  Trumpy  and  Luchsinger,  PflQger's  Arch.,  18;  Ileuss,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  22;  Camerer, 
Zeil;schr.  f.  Biologie,  41;  Moriggia,  Moleschott's  Untersuch.  zur  Naturlehre,  11;  Smith, 
Joum.  of  Physiol.,  11.  In  regard  to  the  older  literature  on  perspiration,  see  Hermann's 
Handbuch,  5,  Thl.  1,  421  and  543. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  human  perspiration  varies  l:>etween  1.001  and 
LOiO.  It  contains  977.4-995.6  p.  m,,  average  about  982  p.  m.  water. 
The  solids  are  4,4-22.6  p.  m.  The  molecular  concentration  is  also  very 
variable  and  the  freezing-point  depression  depends  essentially  upon  the 
content  of  NaCL  ARDiN-DELTEiLfound  A=  _o.US-0.46°,  average -0.237^. 
BuiKiJKH  and  Dissklhorst  ^  found  with  pempiration  containing  2.9,  7.07 
and  13.5  p.  m.  NaCl,  that  the  A  was  equal  to  -  0.322^  -  U.608°  and  -  1.002^, 
respectively.  The  organic  bodies  are  neutral  fais^  cholesteriUf  volatile  fatly 
acids,  traces  of  proiein  (according  to  Leclerc  and  Smith  always  in  horses, 
and  according  to  Gaube  regularly  in  man,  while  Lkljbe^  claims  only 
sometimes  after  hot  bathsi  in  Briuht's  disease,  and  after  the  use  of  pilo- 
carpin),  also  creatinine  (Capranica).  aromaiic  oxt f acids j  elkereaJ'SuIphuric 
acids  of  phenol  and  skaioxi/l  (Kast'),  sometimes  also  of  indoxyl,  and 
lastly  urea.  The  quantity  of  urea  hiis  been  determined  by  Argutinsky. 
In  two  steam-bath  experiments,  in  which  in  the  course  of  \  and  f  hour 
respectively  he  obtained  225  and  330  c.  c.  of  perspiration,  he  found  1.61 
and  1.24  p.  m.  urea.  Of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  perspiration  in  these 
two  exjjeriments  68.5  per  cent  an<l  74.9  }>er  cent  respectively  belong  to 
the  urea.  From  Argutinsky'8  experiments,  and  also  from  those  of 
Cramer,^  it  follows  that  of  the  total  nitrogen  a  portion  not  to  be  disre- 
garded is  eliminated  by  the  perspiration.  This  portion  was  indeed  12 
per  cent  in  an  experiment  of  Cramer  at  high  temperature  and  powerful 
muscular  activity.  Cramer  has  also  found  ammonia  in  the  perspiration. 
In  urji^mia,  and  in  anuria  in  cholera,  urea  may  be  secreted  in  such  quan- 
tities  by  the  sweat-glands  that  crystals  deposit  upon  the  skin.  The  mineral 
bodies  consist  chiefly  of  sodium  chloride  with  some  potassium  chloride, 
alkali  sulphate,  and  phosphate.  The  relative  quantities  of  the^se  in  per- 
spiration differ  materially  from  the  quantities  in  the  urine  (Favre,^  Kast). 
The  relationsbip,  according  to  K.\st,  is  as  follows: 


Chlorine  :  Phosphate   :  Sulphate 

In  per«»pimtion.     .  . 1     :         0.0015     :     0.009 

Inurine.  ..  .  ....    I    :         0,1320    :     0.307 


I 


Kast  found  that  the  proportion  of  ethereal -sulphuric  acid  to  the  sul- 
phate-sulphuric acid  in  perspiration  was  1:12.     After  the  administration 


*  Aniin-Delteil,  Maly'e  Jahresber.,  30;  Brieger  and  Disselhorst,  Deutsch.  med.  Woch- 

'  Leclerc,  Compt.  rend.,  107;  Caiibe,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  22;  Leube,  Virchow's  Arch,. 
IS  and  50,  and  Arch.  f.  klin,  Med.,  7. 

'Capramca,  Maly's  Jahresber..  12;  Ivast,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaiol.  Chem.,  11. 

*  Argutinj^ky,  Pfiiiger's  Arch.,  40;  Cmmer,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  10. 

*  Compt.  rend.,  35.  and  Arch.  g*Sri<5r.  do  Mcm.  (5),  2. 
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of  aromatic  substances  the  etherealnsulphuric  acid  does  not  increase  to 
the  same  extent  in  the  perspiration  as  in  the  urine  (see  Chapter  XV). 

Sugar  may  pass  into  the  perspiration  in  diabetes,  but  the  passage  of  the  bile- 
coloring  matters  has  not  been  positively  shown  in  this  secretion.  Benzoic  acid, 
succinic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  iodine,  arsenic,  mercuric  chloride,  and  quinine  pass 
into  the  perspiration.  Uric  acid  has  also  been  found  in  the  perspiration  in  gout 
and  cystine  in  cystinuria. 

Chromhidrosis  is  the  name  given  to  the  secretion  of  colored  perspiration. 
Sometimes  perspiration  has  been  observed  to  be  colored  blue  by  indigo  (Bizio),  by 
pyocyanin,  or  by  ferro-phosphate  (Kollmann*)-  True  blood-sweat,  in  which 
biood-corpuscles  exude  from  the  opening  of  the  glands,  has  also  b^n  observed. 

The  exchange  of  gas  through  the  skin  in  man  is  of  very  little  importance 
compared  with  the  exchange  of  gas  by  the  lungs.  The  absorption  of 
oxygen  by  the  skin,  which  was  first  shown  by  Regnault  and  Reiset^ 
is  very  small,  and  according  to  Zuelzer  amounts  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  to  y^iy  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  lungs.  The 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  by  the  skin  increases  with  the  rise 
of  temperature  (Aubert,  Rohrig,  Fubini  and  Ronchi,  Barratt').  It 
is  also  greater  in  light  than  in  darkness.  It  is  greater  during  digestion 
than  when  fasting,  and  greater  after  a  vegetable  than  after  an  animal 
diet  (Fubini  and  Ronchi).  The  quantity  calculated  by  various  inves- 
tigators for  the  entire  skin  surface  in  twenty-four  hours  varies  between 
2.23  and  32.8  grams.'  In  a  horse,  Zuntz  with  Lehmann  and  Hagemann,* 
found  for  twenty-four  hours  an  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  skin 
and  intestine  which  amounted  to  nearly  3  per  cent  of  the  total  respiration. 
Less  than  four-fifths  of  this  carbon  dioxide  came  from  the  skin  respira- 
tion. According  to  the  same  investigators  the  skin  respiration  equals 
2  J  per  cent  of  the  simultaneous  lung  respiration. 

^  Bizio,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  39;  KoUmann,  cited  from  v.  Gonip-Besanez's  Lehrbuchi 
4.  Aufl.,  555. 

'Zuelzer,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.,  Med.,  58;  Aubert,  PflQger's  Arch.,  6;  Rdhrig,  Deutsch. 
Klin.,  1872,  209;  Fubini  and  Ronchi,  Moleschott's  Untersuch.  z.  Naturiehre,  12;  Barratt, 
Joum.  of  Physiol.,  21. 

'  See  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  580. 

*  Arch.  f.  (Anat.,  u.).  Physiol.,  1894,  and  Mal/s  Jahresber.,  24. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  RESPIRATION. 

DuHiNG  life  a  constant  exchange  of  gases  takes  place  between  the 
animal   body    and    the  surrounding   medium.     Oxygen   is    inspired    and 
carbon  dioxide  expired.     This  exchange  of  gases,  which  is  called  respira- 
tion, is  brought  about  in  man  and  vertebrates  by  the  nutritive  fluids, 
blood  and  lymph,  which  circulate  in  the  body  and  which  are  in  constant 
conim,unication  with  the  outer  medium  on  one  side  and  the  tissue-elemenr^ 
on  the  other.     Such  an  exchange  of  gaseous  constituents  may  take  place 
wherever  the  anatomical  conditions  offer  no  obstacle,  and  in  man  it  may 
go  on  in  the  intestinal  tract,  through  the  skin,  and  in  the  lungs.     As 
compared  with  the  exchange  of  gas  in  the  lungs,  the  exchange  alrejuly 
mentioned,  which  occurs  in  the  intestine  and  through  the  skin,  is  ver>* 
insignificant.     For  this  reason  we  will  discuss  in  this  chapter  only  I  he 
exchange  of  gas  between  the  blood  and  the  air  of  the  lungs  on  one  side 
and  the  bloo<i  and  lymph  and  the  tissues  on  the  other.     The  first  is  often 
designated  as  external  respiration,  and  the  other,  internal  respiration. 

h   The  Gases  of  the  Blood. 

Since  the  pioneer  investigations  of  ^IAG^'^:s  and  Lothar  Mevf.r  the 
gases  of  the  blood  have  formed  the  subject  of  repeated  careful  investiga- 
tions by  prominent  experimenters,  among  whom  must  be  mentioned  first 
C.  LuDwiG  and  his  pupils  and  E,  PflDger  and  his  school.  By  these 
investigations  not  only  has  science  been  enriched  by  a  mass  of  facts,  but 
also  the  methods  themselves  have  been  made  more  perfect  and  accurate. 
In  regard  to  these  methods,  as  also  in  regani  to  the  laws  of  the  absorption 
of  gases  by  liquids,  dissociation,  and  related  questions,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  text-books  on  physiology,  on  physics,  and  on  gasometric  analysis. 

The  gases  occurring  in  blood  under  physiological  conditions  are  oxi/genf 
carbon  dioxide  and  niirogen,  and  traces  of  argon,  hvdrogen,  hydrocarbons 
and  carbon  monoxide.  The  nitrogen  is  found  only  in  very  small  quan* 
titles,  on  an  average  L2  vols,  per  cent.  The  quantity  is  here,  as  in  all 
following  experiments,  calculated  for  0°C.  and  760  mm.  pressure.  The 
nitrogen  seems  to  be  simply  absorbed  by  the  blood,  at  least  in  great  part- 
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It  appears,  like  argon,  to  play  no  direct  part  in  the  processes  of  life,  and 
its  quantity  varies  but  slightly  in  the  blood  of  different  blood-vessels. 

The  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  behave  otherwise,  as  their  quantities 
have  significant  variations,  not  only  in  the  blood  from  different  blood- 
vessels, but  also  because  many  conditions,  such  as  a  difference  in  the 
rapidity  of  circulation,  a  different  temperature,  rest  and  activity,  cause  a 
change.  In  regard  to  the  gases  they  contain  the  greatest  difference  ih 
observable  between  the  blood  of  the  arteries  and  that  of  the  veins. 

The  quanlily  of  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood  of  dogs  is  on  an  average 
22  vols,  per  cent  (Pfluger).  In  human  blood  Setschenow  found  about 
the  same  quantity,  namely,  21.6  vols,  per  cent.  Lower  figures  have  been 
found  for  rabbit's  and  bird's  blood,  respectively  13.2  per  cent  and  10-15 
per  cent  (Walter  Jolyet).  Venous  blood  in  different  vascular  regions 
has  very  variable  quantities  of  oxygen.  By  simimarizing  a  great  num- 
ber of  analyses  by  different  experimenters  Zuntz  has  calculated  that  the 
venous  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  contains  on  an  average  7.15 
per  cent  less  oxygen  than  the  arterial  blood. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  arterial  blood  (of  dogs)  is  about 
40  vols,  per  cent  (Ludwig,  Setschenow,  Pfluger,  P.  Bert,  Bohr  and 
Henriques  and  others),  or  a  little  above.  Setschenow  found  40.3  vols, 
per  cent  in  human  arterial  blood.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
venous  blood  varies  still  more  (Ludwig,  Pfluger,  and  their  pupils, 
P.  Bert,  Mathieu  and  Urbain,  and  others).  According  to  the 
calculations  of  Zuntz,  the  venous  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  contains  about  8.2  per  cent  more  carbon  dioxide  than  the 
arterial.  The  average  amount  may  be  put  down  as  50  vols,  per  cent. 
Holmgren  found  in  blood  after  asphyxiation  even  69.21  vols,  per  cent 
carbon  dioxide.* 

Oxygen  is  absorbed  only  to  a  small  extent  by  the  plasma,  which  only 
absorbs  0.65  per  cent  oxygen.  The  greater  part  or  nearly  all  of  the 
oxygen  is  loosely  combined  with  the  hsemoglobin.  The  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  is  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  dog  corresponds  closely  to 
the  quantity  which  from  the  activity  of  the  haemoglobin  we  should  expect 
to  combine  with  oxygen,  and  from  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  contained 
therein.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  circulating  arterial  blood 
is  saturated  with  oxygen,  as  immediately  after  bleeding  a  loss  of  oxygen 
always  takes  place.  '  Still  it  seems  to  be  unquestionable  that  it  is  not 
quite  completely  saturated  with  oxygen  in  life. 

^  All  the  figures  given  above  may  be  found  in  Zuntz 's  "Die  Gase  des  Blutes"  in 
Hermann's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol.,  4,  Thl.  2,  33-43,  which  also  contains  detailed  state- 
ments and  the  pertinent  literature,  and  Bohr  in  NagePs  Handbuch  der  Physiologic  des 
Menschen,  Bd.  1,  Hefte  1,  1905. 
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The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood  occurs  in  part,  and  indeed,  according 
to  the  investigations  of  Alex.  Schmidt/  Zuntz,'  and  L.  Fredkricq/  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  one-third  in  the  blood-cnrpiiscles,  also  in  part,  and 
in  fact  the  greatest  part,  in  the  plasma  or  serum.  According  to  Bohr  *  & 
pressure  of  about  30  mm.  may  te  considered  as  the  average  pressure  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  organism,  and  %vith  such  a  pressure  the  cjuautity 
of  physically  dissolve^!  CO^  in  ICK)  c.c,  of  the  blood  amounts  to  2.01  c.c. 
As  the  blood  with  this  tension  takes  up  about  40  vols,  per  cent  COj,  hence 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  carbon  dioxide  is  simply  dissolved.  Under 
the  assumption  that  the  blood  corpuscles  make  up  about  J  of  the  volume 
of  the  blood,  of  the  physically  dissolved  CO^,  0.59  c.c.  exists  with  the 
corpuscles  and  1.42  c.c.  with  the  plasma. 

As  the  blood  corpuscles  in  100  c.c.  blood  as  above  stated  take  up  at 
the  above  pressure  about  14  c.c,  COj  only  a  small  part  of  its  CO^  is  phra- 
cally  dissolved.  The  cliief  mass  of  the  CO.  is  loosely  combined  and  the 
constituent  of  these  cells  which  unites  with  the  CO,  seems  to  be  the  alkaJi 
combined  with  phosphoric  acid^  oxyhsemoglobin  or  hcemoglobin,  and 
globulin  on  one  side  and  the  hemoglobin  itself  on  the  other.  That  in  the 
red  blood-corpuscles  alkali  phosphate  occurs  in  such  quantities  that  it 
may  be  of  importance  in  the  combination  with  carbon  dioxide  is  not  to 
be  doubted;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  from  the  diphosphate,  by  a 
greater  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  monophosphate  and  alkali 
carbonate  are  forme<l,  while  by  a  lower  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  the  mass  action  of  the  phosphoric  acid  comes  again  into  play,  so 
that,  with  the  carbon  dioxide  becouiing  free,  a  re-formation  of  alkali 
diphosphate  takes  place.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  blood-coloring 
matters,  especially  the  oxyhaemoglobin  which  can  expel  carbon  dioxide 
from  sodium  carbonate  in  vacuOf  acts  like  acids;  and  as  the  globulins  also 
act  similarly  (see  below),  these  bodies  may  also  occur  in  the  blood- 
corpuscles  as  an  alkali  combination.  The  alkali  of  the  blood-corpuscte 
must  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of  mass  action,  be  di\nded  between 
the  carbon  dioxide*  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  other  constituents  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  which  possess  acidic  properties,  and  among  these  espe* 
cially  the  blood  pigments,  because  the  globulin  can  hardly  be  of  importance 
on  account  of  its  small  quantity.  By  greater  mass  action  or  greater 
partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  bicarbonate  must  be  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  diphosphates  and  the  other  alkali  combinations,  while 
at  a  diminished  partial  pressure  of  the  same  gas,  with  the  escape  of  carbon 

1  Ber  d.  k.  sftchs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.,  math.-phys.  Klasset  1867. 
'Centmlbl  f,  d.  med.  WisBensch.,  1S67,  529. 
■  Recherehes  mr  la  constitution  du  Plasma  sanguin,  1878,  SO,  51. 
*  In  regard  to  the  work  of  Bohr  we  will  refer  here  and  in  future  to  Nagel'a  Handbuch 
der  Pb^Biologie  des  Menachen,  Bd.  1,  Hefte  I. 
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dioxide,  the  alkali  diphosphate  and  the  other  alkali  combinations  must 
be  re-formed  at  the  cost  of  the  bicarbonate. 

Haemoglobin  must  nevertheless,  as  the  investigations  of  Setschenow  * 
and  ZuNTz,  and  especially  those  of  Bohr  and  Torup,'  have  shown,  be 
able  to  hold  the  carbon  dioxide  loosely  combined  even  in  the  absence  of 
alkali.  Bohr  has  also  found  that  the  dissociation  curve  of  the  carbon- 
dioxide  haemoglobin  corresponds  essentially  to  the  curve  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide,  on  which  ground  he  and  Torup  consider  the  haemo- 
globin itself  as  of  importance  in  the  binding  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
blood,  and  not  its  alkali  combinations.  According  to  Bohr  the  haemo- 
globin takes  xip  the  two  gases,  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  simultane- 
ously by  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  pigment  nucleus  and  the  carbon 
dioxide  with  the  protein  component.  But  as  according  to  the  researches 
of  ZuNTz'  the  combination  of  haemoglobin  with  the  alkali  is  first  split 
to  any  great  extent  with  a  carbon  dioxide  tension  of  more  than  70  mm.,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  with  the  ordinary  CO,  pressure  In  the  organism,  the 
combination  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  corpuscles  does  not  essen- 
tially take  place  through  the  agency  of  the  alkali  but  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  haemoglobin. 

The  chief  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood  is  found  in  the 
blood-plasma  or  the  blood-serum,  which  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
serum  is  richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  the  corresponding  blood  itself. 
By  experiments  with  the  air-pump  on  blood-serum  it  has  been  found 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  serum  is  given 
off  in  a  vacuum,  while  a  smaller  part  can  be  removed  only  after  the 
addition  of  an  acid.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  also  act  as  an  acid, 
and  therefore  in  blood  all  the  carbon  dioxide  is  expelled  in  vacuo. 
Hence  a  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  in  firm  chemical  combination 
in  the  serum. 

Absorption  experiments  with  blood-serum  have  shown  us  further  that 
the  carbon  dioxide  which  can  be  pumped  out  is  in  great  part  loosely  chem- 
ically combined,  and  from  this  loose  combination  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  serum  must  also  contain  simply  absorbed 
carbon  dioxide.  For  the  form  of  binding  of  the  carbon  dioxide  contained 
in  the  serum  or  the  plasma  there  are  the  three  following  possibilities: 
1.  A  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  simply  absorbed;  2.  Another  part  is 
in  loose  chemical  combination;  3.  A  third  part  is  in  firm  chemical  com- 
bination. 


>  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1877.    See  also  Zuntz  in  Hermann's  Handbuch. 
76. 

'  Zuntz,  1.  c,  76;  Bohr,  Mal/s  Jahresber.,  17;  Tonip,  ibid. 
» Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1867. 
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The  quantity  of  physically  dissolved  carbon  dioxide  in  the  serum  cannot- 
be  higher  tlian  about  2  vols,  per  cent,  ass  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
the  plasma  corresponding  to  100  c.c.  of  blood  is  given  above  as  1.42  c.c. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood-serum  which  is  combined 
as  a  firm  chemical  union  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  simple  alkali 
carbonate  io  the  8erura,  This  amount  is  not  known,  and  it  carmot  bt 
determined  either  by  the  alkalinity  found  by  titration,  nor  can  it  be  calcu* 
lated  from  the  excess  of  alkali  found  in  the  ash,  Ijecause  the  alkali  is  not 
only  combined  with  carbon  dioxide,  but  also  with  other  bodies,  especially 
with  protein.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  firm  chemical  combi- 
nation cannot  be  ascertainetl  after  pumping  out  in  vacuo  without  tbft 
adilition  of  acid,  becanise  to  all  appearances  certain  active  constituents 
of  the  serum,  acting  like  acids,  expel  carbon  dioxide  from  the  simple 
carbonate.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  not  expelled  from  dog- 
senun  by  vacuum  alone  without  the  addition  of  acid  amounts  to  4.9  ta^ 
9.3  vols,  per  cent,  according  to  the  determinations  of  Pfluokr.* 

From  the  occurrence  of  simple  alkali  carbonates  in  the  blood-eeruin  it 
naturally  follows  that  a  part  of  the  loosely  combined  carbon  dioxide  of 
the  senmi  which  can  be  pumped  out  must  exist  as  bicarbonate*  The 
occurrence  of  this  combination  in  the  blood-serum  has  also  been  directly 
shown.  In  experiments  with  the  pump,  as  well  as  in  absorption  experi- 
ments, the  senmi  behaves  in  other  ways  different  from  a  solution  of  hicjir- 
bonate*  or  carbonate  of  a  corresponding  concentration;  and  the  behaviar 
of  the  loosely  combinal  carbon  dioxide  in  the  serum  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  occurrence  of  bicarbonate  in  the  serum.  By  means  of 
vacuum  the  serum  always  allows  much  more  than  one  half  of  the  carlion 
dioxide  to  be  expelled,  and  it  follows  from  this  that  in  the  pumping  oul 
not  only  may  a  dissociation  of  the  bicarbonate  take  place,  but  ako  a 
conversion  of  the  doulile  sodium  carbonate  into  a  simple  salt.  As  we- 
know  of  no  other  carbon-dioxide  combination  besides  the  bicarbonate 
in  the  serum  from  which  the  carbon  dioxide  can  be  set  free  by  simple 
dissociation  in  vficuo,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  serura  contains  other 
weak  acids,  in  addition  to  the  carbon  dioxide,  which  contend  with  it  for 
the  alkalies,  and  which  exf>cl  the  carbon  dioxide  from  simple  carbonates 
in  vacuo.  The  carbon  flif>xide  which  is  expelled  by  means  of  the  pump, 
and  which,  without  regard  to  the  quantity  merely  absorbed,  is  generally 
designated  as  *'  carbon  dioxide  in  loose  chemical  combination,"  is  thus 
only  obtained  in  part  in  dissociable  loose  combinations;  in  part  it  ori^ 
nates  from  the  simple  carbonates,  from  which  it  is  expelled  in  vacuo  by 
other  weak  acids. 


>  E.  Pflaicer,  Ueber  die  Kohleneilure  dcs  Blutes.  Bonn,  1864,  11.     Cit^  from  Zuntt 
ii>  Hermann's  Handbuch,  65. 
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These  weak  acids  are  thought  to  be  in  part  phosphoric  acid  and  in 
part  globulins.  The  importance  of  the  alkali  phosphates  for  the  carbon- 
dioxide  combination  has  been  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Fernet; 
but  the  quantity  of  these  salts  in  the  serum  is,  at  least  in  certain  kinds 
of  blood,  for  example  in  ox-serum,  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  of 
importance.  In  regard  to  the  globulins  Setschenow  is  of  the  opinion 
that  they  do  not  act  as  acids  themselves,  but  form  a  combination  with 
carbon  dioxide,  producing  carboglobulinic  acid,  which  unites  with  the 
alkali.  According  to  Sertoli,^  whose  views  have  found  a  supporter  in 
ToRUP,  the  globulins  themselves  are  the  acids  which  are  combined  with 
the  alkali  of  the  blood-serum.  In  both  cases  the  globulins  would  form, 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  chief  constituent  of  the  plasma  or  of  the  blood- 
serum  which,  according  to  the  law  of  mass  action,  contends  with  the 
carbon  dioxide  for  the  alkalies.  By  a  greater  partial  pressure  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  the  latter  deprives  the  globulin  alkali  of  a  part  of  its  alkali 
and  bicarbonate  is  formed;  by  low  partial  pressure  carbon  dioxide  is  set 
free  and  it  is  abstracted  from  the  bicarbonate  by  the  globulin  alkali. 

The  assumption  that  the  proteins  of  the  blood  are  bodies  active  in 
combining  with  the  carbon  dioxide  has  received  some  support  by  the 
investigations  of  Siegfried'  on  the  combination  of  carbon  dioxide  by 
amphoteric  amino  bodies.  Siegfried  has  found  that  amino  acids  com- 
bine   with   carbon    dioxide,  thereby   being    converted    into  carbamino- 

acids  (glycocoll)  for  example,  into  carbamino  acetic  acid  CH2 — N — COOH 

COOH 

and  that  the  carbon  dioxide  can  be  readily  split  off  from  these  compounds. 
The  peptones  and  serum  proteids  in  the  presence  of  calcium  hydroxide 
may  also  act  in  the  same  manner  as  amino  acids.  Proteid  carbamino 
acids  are  formed,  and  the  possibility  of  such  a  binding  of  carbon  dioxide 
must  also  be  considered. 

In  the  foregoing  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  alkali  is  the  most  essen- 
tial and  important  constituent  of  the  blood-serum,  as  well  as  of  the  blood 
in  general,  in  uniting  with  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  fact  that  the  quan- 
tity of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  greatly  diminishes  with  a  decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  alkali  strengthens  this  assumption.  Such  a  condition 
is  found,  for  example,  after  poisoning  with  mineral  acids.  Thus  Walter 
found  only  2-3  vols,  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  of  rabbits  into 
whose  stomachs  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  introduced.  In  the  coma- 
tose state  of  diabetes  mellitus  the  alkali  of  the  blood  seems  to  be  in  great 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untereuch. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44  and  46. 
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part  saturated  with  acid  combinations,  ^-oxybutyric  acid  (Stadelmaxk,  j 
Minkowski),  and  Minkowski^  found  only  3.3  vols,  per  cent  carbon' 
dioxide  in  the  blood  in  diabetic  coma. 


The 


Gases  of  the  l^ymph  and  Secretions* 


the 


same  as  in  trie  blood -serum 
lyoiph  stands  close  to  the  blood-serum  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the 
various  gases,  as  well  as  to  the  kind  of  carbon-dioxide  combination.  The 
investigations  of  Daenhardt  and  Hensex  '  on  the  gases  of  human  lymph 
are  at  hand,  but  it  still  remains  a  question  whether  the  lymph  investi 
gated  w^as  quite  normah  The  gases  of  normal  dog-lyraph  were  first  inves* 
tigated  by  Hammarsten.^  These  gases  contained  traces  of  oxygen  and 
consisted  of  37.4-53.1  per  cent  CO^  and  1.6  i^er  cent  N  at  0°  C.  and  760 
mm.  Hg  pressure.  About  one  half  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  in  finn 
chemical  combination.  The  quantity  was  greater  than  in  the  serum 
from  arterial  blood,  but  smaller  than  from  venous  blood - 

The  remarkable  observation  of  Buchner  that  the  lymph  collected 
aft-er  asphyxiation  is  poorer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  that  of  the  breathing 
animal  Is  explained  by.ZuNTz^  by  the  formation  of  acid  in  the  tissues, 
and  especially  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  immediately  after  death,  and  this 
acid  decomposes  the  alkali  carbonates  of  the  lymph  in  part. 

The  secretions  with  the  exception  of  the  saliva,  in  which  Pfluger  and 
KuLZ  found  respectively  0.6  per  cent  and  1  per  cent  oxygen,  are  nearly 
free  from  oxygen.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  the  same  as  in  blood,  and 
the  chief  ma*ss  of  the  gases  consists  of  carbon  dioxide*  The  quantity  of 
this  gas  is  chiefiy  dependent  upon  the  reaction,  i.e.,  upon  the  quantity  of 
alkali.  This  follows  from  the  analyses  of  Pplijger.  He  found  10  per 
cent  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the  air-pump  and  54  per  cent  firmly 
combined  carbon  dioxide  in  a  strongly  alkaline  bile,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
6.6  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the  air-pump  and  0.8  per  cent 
firmly  combined  carbon  dioxide  in  a  neutral  bile.  Alkaline  saliva  is  also 
very  rich  in  carbon  dioxide.  As  average  for  two  analyses  made  by  PflS*  ' 
GER  of  the  submaxillar^^  saliva  of  a  dog  we  have  27.5  per  cent  carbon 
dioxide  removable  by  the  air-pump  and  47.4  per  cent  chemically  com- 
bined carbon  dioxide,  making  a  total  of  74,9  per  cent.  Kulz  '  found  a 
maximum  of  65,78  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  for  the  parotid  saliva,  of 

*  Walter.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path,  u.  Phamx.,  7 ;  Sfcadelmana,  Und.,  17;  Minkowakij  Hitthetl 
a*  d.  mecl.  Tvlink  in  Konigsberg,  1888, 

'  Vircliow*s  Arch.,  37. 

■  Bcr.  d.  k,  B^chs.  GeRellsch.  d.  Wisseasch,,  inath.-phyB.  Kloase,  28. 

*  Btichner.  Arberten  aus  der  phyNtoi  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  1876;  ZunU,  1.  c,  B5. 
'Plluger,  PflOger^s  Arch,  1  and  2;  Krtlz,  Z**rtsdir.  f.  Biologie,  28.     It 

KQlz's  results  were  not  caimlsted  at  760  millimeters  Hg^  but  rather  at  1  meter. 
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which  3.31  per  cent  was  removable  by  the  air-pump  and  62.47  per  cent 
was  firmly  combined.  From  these  and  other  statements  on  the  quantity 
of  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the  air-pump  and  chemically  combined 
in  the  alkaline  secretions  it  follows  that  bodies  occur  in  them,  although 
not  in  appreciable  quantities,  which  are  analogous  to  the  proteid  bodies 
of  the  blood-serum  and  which  act  like  weak  acids. 

The  acid  or  at  any  rate  non-alkaline  secretions,  urine  and  milk,  con- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  considerably  less  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  nearly 
all  removable  by  the  air-pump,  and  a  part  seems  to  be  loosely  combined 
with  the  sodium  phosphate.  The  figures  found  by  Pfluger  for  the 
total  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  milk  and  urine  are  10  and  18.1-19.7 
per  cent  respectively. 

EwALD  ^  has  made  investigations  on  the  quantity  of  gas  in  pathological 
transudates.  He  found  only  traces,  or  at  least  only  very  insignificant 
quantities  of  oxgyen  in  these  fluids.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  about 
the  same  as  in  blood;  that  of  carbon  dioxide  was  greater  than  in  the 
lymph  (of  dogs) ,  and  in  certain  cases  even  greater  than  in  the  blood  after 
asphyxiation  (dog's  blood).  The  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was 
greater  than  in  venous  blood.  In  exudates  the  quantity  of  carbon  diox- 
ide, especially  that  firmly  combined,  increases  with  the  age  of  the  fluid, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  espe- 
cially the  quantity  firmly  combined,  decreases  with  the  quantity  of  pus- 
corpuscles. 

11.  The  Exchange  of  Gas  between  the  Blood  on  the  One  Hand 
and  Pulmonary  Air  and  the  Tissues  on  the  other. 

In  the  introduction  (Chapter  I,  p.  3)  it  was  stated  that  we  are  to-day  of 
the  opinion,  derived  especially  from  the  researches  of  Pfluger  and  his 
pupils,  that  the  oxidations  of  the  animal  body  do  not  take  place  in  the 
fluids  and  juices,  but  are  connected  with  the  form-elements  and  tissues.  It 
is  nevertheless  true  that  oxidations  take  place  in  the  blood,  although  only 
to  a  slight  extent;  but  these  oxidations  depend,  it  seems,  upon  the  form- 
elements  of  the  blood,  hence  it  does  not  contradict  the  above  statement 
that  the  oxidations  occur  exclusively  in  the  cells  and  chiefly  in  the  tissues. 

The  gaseous  exchange  in  the  tissues,  which  has  been  designated  internal 
respiration,  consists  chiefly  in  that  the  oxygen  passes  from  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  to  the  tissues,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
tissues  originates  therein  and  passes  into  the  blood  of  the  capillaries.  The 
exchange  of  gas  in  the  lungs,  which  is  called  external  respiration,  consists, 
as  is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  inspired  and  expired  air,  in  the  blood 
taking  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  lungs  and  giving  off  carbon  dioxide. 

» C.  A.  EwaJd,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1873  and  1876. 
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This  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  in  the  lungs,  as  in  every  other  tissue,  ait 
internal  respiration  takes  place,  namely,  a  combustion  with  a  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  and  formation  of  carbon  dioxide.  According  to  Bohr  and 
HuNRiQUEi^  *  the  lungs  take  a  very  variable  but  always  an  important 
part  in  the  total  metabolisni.  This  part  which  on  an  average  is  33  per 
cent  but  may  ev^en  rise  above  60  per  cent  of  the  total  metabolism  depends 
according  to  these  ex}>erimenters  upon  the  fact  that  the  intermediarv^  meta* 
bolic  products  formed  in  the  tissue  are  burnt  in  the  lungs.  It  is  also  in 
part  represented  by  secretory  work  of  the  lungs. 

What  kind  of  proc^ses  take  part  In  this  double  exchange  of  gas?     Is 
the  gaseous  exchange  simply  the  result  of  an  unequal  tension  of  the  blood 
on  one  side  and  the  air  in  tlie  lungs  or  tissues  on  the  other?     Do  the  gasea 
pass  from  a  place  of  higher  pressure  to  one  of  a  lower,  according  to  the  law_ 
of  diffusion,  or  are  other  forces  and  processes  active?  ^^H 

These  questions  are  closely  related  to  that  of  the  tension  of  the  oxygSP 
and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  and  in  the  air  of  the  lungs  and  tissues. 

Oxj'gen  occurs  in  the  blood  in  a  disproportionately  large  part  as  oxy- 
hsemoglobiUp  and  the  law  of  the  dissociation  of  oxy haemoglobin  is  of  funda- 
mental  importance  in  the  study  of  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  this  law  by  investigations  on  a 
pure  solution  of  haemoglobin  and  Hufner  '  has  made  very  careful  and 
important  determinations  on  such  solutions.  Recent  investigations  of 
BoHR^  and  his  pupils,  as  well  as  of  Loewy  and  ZuxVtz,*  have  shown  that 
the  conditions  in  the  blood  are  different  from  a  pure  h£Emoglobin  solution, 
which,  in  part,  may  be  due  to  a  clmnge  in  the  haemoglobin  brought  about 
in  its  preparation.  A  haemoglobin  solution  combines  firmer  with  oxygen 
than  the  bloody  and  the  dissociation  tension  of  the  oxygen  is  greater  in 
blood  than  in  a  haemoglobin  solution.  If  w*e  graphically  represent  the 
influence  of  the  oxygen  pressure  upon  the  power  of  the  blood  to  take  up 
oxygen  by  representing  the  oxygen  tension  as  abscissa  and  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  taken  up  as  ordinate  then  the  haamoglobin  solution  shows  a 
somewhat  flatter  oxygen  tension  curve  than  the  blood. 

The  oxygen  tension  may  be  variable,  as  Loewy  ^  has  shown,  with 
different  individuals  and,  as  Bohr,  Hassklbalch.  and  Krogh*  have  founds 
that  besides  this  the  CO^  present  also  influences  the  oxygen  taken  up,  in 
that  as  the  carbon  dioxide  tension    (also  within  physiological    limits) 


J  Ontralbl  f,  PhyaioL  6  and  Muly's  Jahresber,  27. 

*  Arch,  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol,  1890  and  1894. 

*See  Nagel's  Handbucli  and  Krogh,  Skand.,  Arch.  f.  Physiol,,  li$, 

*Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  PhysioL,  1904. 

•/Mrf. 

•Centralbl.  f.  PhyBiol.  17  and  Skand.,  Arch.  f.  Physloli  Itt, 
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increases  the  oxygen  taken  up  diminishes.  The  laws  of  oxygen  absorption 
must  be  determined  by  determinations  upon  blood  itself  at  the  same  time 
observing  the  temperature  and  the  carbon  dioxide  tension.  A  series  of 
determinations  made  by  Krogh  *  upon  horse's  blood  at  38°  and  a  constant 
carbon  dioxide  tension  will  be  given  below.  In  calculating  the  results  in 
column  5  the  quantity  of  oxygen  chemically  combined  at  150  mm.  oxygen 
pressure  is  equal  to  100. 


In  100  cc 

Blood 

Oxygen  '• 
dl»8oTved 
in  plasma 

Oxygen  1 

taken  up 

Te..^'r„»„.^i» 

Percent 
chemicallT 
oomMned 

niMolved  in 
100  oc.  plaemft 

10              6.0 

0.020 

30.0 

0.030 

20            12.9 

0.041 

64.7 

0.061 

30            16.3 

0.061 

81.6 

0.091 

40            18.1 

0.081 

90.4 

0.121 

60            19.1 

0.101 

95.4 

0.152 

60            19.6 

0.121 

97.6 

0.182 

70            19.8 

0.141 

98.8 

0.212 

80            19.9 

0.162 

99.5 

0.243 

90            19.95 

0.182 

99.8 

0.273 

150  20.00        0.303  100.0  0.455 

From  the  above  table  we  see  that  even  with  an  oxygen  tension 
which  only  amounts  to  one  half  of  the  oxygen  pressure  in  the  air  that 
haemoglobin  in  greatest  part  is  saturated  with  oxygen.  The  dissociation 
is  hence  at  70-80  mm.  pressure  only  slightly  more  than  with  a  pressure  of 
150  mm.  and  indeed  even  with  as  low  a  pressure  as  40-30  mm.  still  90 
-80  per  cent  of  the  entire  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  chemically  at  150 
mm.  is  combined  with  the  haemoglobin. 

From  these  and  other  observations  it  follows  that  the  oxygen  partial 
pressure  may  sink  to  one  half  of  that  existing  in  the  atmospheric  air  without 
markedly  influencing  the  oxygen  content  of  the  blood.  This  coincides 
also  with  the  experience  of  Frankel  and  Geppert  *  on  the  action  of  low 
air  pressures  upon  the  oxygen  content  of  the  blood  of  dogs.  With  an  air 
pressure  of  410  mm.  Hg  they  found  that  the  oxygen  content  of  arterial 
blood  was  normal.  With  an  air  pressure  of  378-365  mm.  it  was  slightly 
diminished  and  only  on  reducing  the  pressure  to  300  fnm.  was  a  mention- 
able  decrease  observed.  A.  Loewy*  has  found  that  the  lowest  oxygen 
pressure  of  the  alveolar  air  when  the  exchange  of  material  can  go  on 
normally  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  is  equal  to  30  mm.  Hg. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  or  oxyhaemo- 
globin  in  the  arterial  blood  that  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  arterial 
blood   must  be   relatively  higher.     From   the   investigations   of  several 

» Skand.  Arch,  f.  Physiol.,  16. 

'  Uber  die  Wirknugen  der  verdrQimten  Luft  auf.  den.  Oi^ganismus.  Berlin,  1883. 
*  A.  Loewy,  Untereuch.,  tiber  die  Respiration  und  Zirculation  etc.,  Beriin  1895;  abo 
Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  18,  449  and  Arch.  f.  (An£\t.  u.)  Physiol,  1900, 
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experimenters,  such  as   P.   Bert»  Herter,  and  Hufner,*  who    expeiv 

mented  partly  on  living  animals  and  partly  with  hKemoglobin  solui'iam^ 
we  may  assume  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  arterial  blood  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bo<iy  to  be  equal  to  a  partial  oxygen  pressure  of  75^-Sfti 
mm.  Hg, 

According  to   Bohr  ^  the  facts  are  otherwise,  and   he   has   obta! 
remarkably  higher  results  for  the  oxygen  tension  in  arterial  blood. 

He  experimented  on  doga  allowing  the  blood,  whose  coaguJatton   had  beefi 
pre%''ented  by  the  injection  of  peptooe  solution  or  infusion  of  the  leech,  to  flow 
from  one  bi8ect*?d  carotid  to  the  other,  or  from  the  femoral  artery  to  the  femoral 
vein,  through  an  apparatus  called  by  htm  an  ha?  mat  aerometer.     The  apparatus, 
which  m  a  modification  of  Li3nwiG*a   rheometer   {stromuhr),  allowed,  according 
to  Bohr,  of  a  complete  interchange   between  the  gases  of  the  blood  circulating 
through  the  apparatus  and  a  quantity  of  gas  whose  composition  was  known  at 
the  begirining  of  the  ex|>eriment  and   enclosed  in  the  apparatus.     The  mixture 
of  gasea  was  analyze<l  after  an  et|ualization  of  the  gases  by  diffusion.     In  this 
way  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  circulating  arterial  bloud 
was  determined.     During  the  experiment   the  composition  of  the  inspired  and 
expired  air  was  also  determined,  the  number  of  inspirations  noted,  and  the  extent 
of  respiratory  exchange  of  gas    measured.     To  be  able  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  gas  tenaion  in  the  blood  and  in  an  ex|>ireti  air  whose  composition  was 
closer  to  the  unknown  composition  of  the  alveolar  air  than  the  ordinary  expired 
air,  the  composition  of  the  expired  air  at  the  moment  it  passe<l  the  bifurcation  of 
the  tracheal  was  asf'ertained  by   s(>ecial  calculation.     The  tension  of  the  gasft-s  in 
this  "bifurcated  air"  could  be  comjjared  with  the  tension  of  the  gases  of  the  blood, 
and  in  such  a  way  tlmt  the  comparison  took  place  simultaneously. 

Bohr  found  reinarkably  high  residts  for  the  oxygen  tension  in  arterial 
blood  in  this  series  of  experiments.  They  varietl  between  101  and  144 
mm.  Hg  pressure*  In  eight  out  of  nine  experiments  on  the  breathing  of 
atmospheric  air,  and  in  four  out  of  five  experiments  on  breathing  air  con- 
taining carbon  dioxide ♦  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  arterial  blood  was  higher 
than  the  ''bifurcated  air.'*  The  greatest  difference,  where  the  oxygea 
tension  was  higher  in  the  blood  than  in  the  air  of  the  lungs,  was  38  mm.  Hg. 

HiJFNKR  and  FRKOKRirQ'  have  made  the  objection  to  Bohr's  experi- 
ments and  views  that  a  perfect  equilibrium  had  probably  not  been  attained 
between  the  air  in  the  apparatus  and  the  gases  of  the  blood.  Fhederigq, 
by  new  experiments,  has  presented  strong  objections  to  the  acceptance  of 
Bohr's  findings,  while  on  the  other  hand  Bohr  not  only  defends  his  experi- 
ments hut  also  finds  errors  in  the  experiments  of  his  opponents.  On  the 
other  hand  Haldane  and  Smith's  *  experiments  making  use  of  an  entirely 
different  principle  speak  for  the  high  results  found  by  Bohr. 


»  Bert,  La  preseion  barometricvue,  Paris,  1878;  Herter»  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chciii., 

S,  Hftfner,  1.  r. 

^Skand.  Arch.  f.  PhystoL  2  and  Nagel's  Handbuch.  der  Physiologie. 

»  HUfiicr,  Ardi.  f.  (Atint.  u.)  Physiol  18?K);  Fr&Jeritvi,  Cetitmlbl.  t  Physiol.  7  mmI 
Tniveaiix  du  laboratoirc  de  rin^litute  de  physiologic  de  Lidge  5.  1896, 

*  Haldaae,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  18;  HaJdane  and  Smith,  ibid,,  Wf 
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Haldane's  method  is  as  follows:  The  individual  experimented  upon  is  allowed 
to  inspire  air  containing  an  exactly  known  but  small  quantity  of  carbon  monoxide 
(0.045-0.06  per  cent),  until  no  further  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide  takes  place 
and  the  percentage  saturation  of  the  haemoglobin  in  the  arterial  blood  with  carbon 
monoxide  has  become  constant,  as  shown  ^y  a  special  titration  method.  This 
percentage  saturation  is  dependent  upon  the  relation  between  the  tension  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  blood  and  the  tension  of  the  carbon  monoxide,  as  known  from  the 
composition  of  the  inspired  air.  When  this  last  and  the  percentage  saturation 
with  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen  are  known  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  blood  can 
be  easily  calculated. 

According  to  this  method  Haldane  and  Smith  found  still  higher 
figures  than  Bohr  for  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  blood,  and  they  calculated 
the  average  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  human  arterial  blood  as  38.5  per  cent 
of  an  atmosphere  i.e.,  equal  to  about  293  mm.  Hg. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  figures  for  the  oxygen  tension  of  the  arterial 
blood  as  found  by  various  investigators  with  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in 
the  air  of  the  lungs. 

Numerous  investigations  as  to  the  composition  of  the  inspired  atmos- 
pheric air  as  well  as  the  expired  air  are  at  hand,  and  it  can  be  said  that 
these  two  kinds  of  air  at  0®  C.  and  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  Hg  have  the  fol- 
lowing average  composition  in  volume  per  cent: 

Oxvffen  Nitrogen  Carbon 

uzygen.       ^^^  argon).  Dioxide. 

Atmospheric  air 20.96  79.02  0.03 

Expired  air 16.03  79.69  4.38 

The  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  corresponds 
at  a  normal  barometric  pressure  of  760  mm.  to  a  pressure  of  160  mm.  Hg. 
The  loss  of  oxygen  which  the  inspired  air  suffers  in  respiration  amounts  to 
about  4.93  per  cent,  while  the  expired  air  contains  about  one  hundred 
times  as  much  carbon  dioxide  as  the  inspired  air. 

The  expired  air  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  alveolar  air  with  the  residue 
of  inspired  air  remaining  in  the  air-passages;  hence  in  the  study  of  the 
gaseous  exchange  in  the  lungs  the  alveolar  air  must  first  be  considered. 
There  does  not  exist  any  direct  determination  of  the  composition  of  the 
alveolar  air  in  man,  but  only  approximate  calculations.  Prom  the  average 
results  found  by  Vierordt  in  normal  respiration  for  the  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  expired  air,  4.63  per  cent,  Zuntz^  has  calculated  the  probable 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air  as  equal  to  5.44  per  cent. 
If  we  start  from  this  value,  with  the  assumption  that  the  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  alveolar  air  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  expired  air,  and 
admit  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air  is  6  per  cent  less 
than  the  inspired  air,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  alveolar  air  contains  15  per 
cent  oxygen.     As  the  total  pressure  of  the  air  of  the  lungs  after  deducting 

*  See  Zuntz  1.  c.  Hermann's  Handbuch  105  and  106. 
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the  aqueous  tension  of  about  50  mm.  can  be  calculated  as  about.  710  : 
the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  man  can  be  put  at  about  106 
and  that  of  the  carbon  dioxide  as  about  45  mm* 

Tliern  are  several  direct  determinations  of  the  alveolar  air  of  dogs  b^ 
Pfluger  and  his  pupils  Wolffbehg  and  Nussbadm.*  These  determina 
tions  which  show  that  the  alveolar  air  is  not  much  richer  in  carbon  dioxid 
than  the  expired  air  have  been  performed  by  means  of  the  so-eailed 
catheter. 

The  priiiciple  of  thit^  nicthod  is  m^  follows:  By  the  intrcKhielion  of  a  cat 
of  a  special  <"Oiii*truotion  into  a  branch  of  a  broticbua  the  correspondiji|c  lobe 
the  lung  may  be  heroietically  sealed,  while  la  the  other  lol)es  of  tlie  same  lun^,  aiid 
in  the  other  Inii*^^  the  ventilation  renriains  nucha ngetl,  so  that  no  aecumidatioii 
of  carbon  dioxide  takes  place  in  the  blood.  When  the  eulting^  off  last^  so  Jong  thil^ 
a  complete  equalisation  between  the  gast^s  of  the  blood  and  the  ret^ned  air  dl 
the  Jungs  is  miiaamedp  a  sample  of  this  air  of  the  lungs  is  removed  by 
the  catheter  and  analyzed. 

In  the  air  thus  obtained  from  the  lungs  Wolffbero  and  NussbauH 
found  an  a%'erage  of  3.6  per  cent  COj*  NussBAU^f  has  also  determined  the 
carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  blood  from  the  right  heart  in  a  case  simul- 
taneous with  the  catheterization  of  the  lungs.  He  found  nearly  identic*! 
results,  namely*  a  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  1^.84  per  cent  and  3. SI  per  cent 
of  an  atmosphere,  which  also  shows  that  complete  equalization  between 
the  gases  of  the  blood  and  lungs  in  the  enclosed  parts  of  the  lungs  had 
taken  place.  From  these  investigations  it  can  be  calculated  that  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air  of  dogs  is  about  16  per  cent,  which 
corresponds  to  an  oxygen  partial  pressure  of  about  115  mm.  Hg, 

If  the  oxygen  partial  pressure  in  the  alveolii,  is  put  at  only  1(>6-115  mm. 
Hg;  and  compare  this  with  about  80  mm.  as  found  by  certain  investigators 
for  the  oxygen  tension  of  the  arterial  lilood.  we  find  that  a  considerable 
excess  remains  in  favor  of  the  alveolu,  and  the  taking  up  of  oxygen  in  the 
lungs  can  simply*  according  to  physical  laws,  be  explained  as  a  diffusion 
process.  The  conditions  are  quite  different  if  we  start  with  the  high* 
tension  results  of  Bohr,  101-144  mm*  Hg,  or  the  still  higher  results  erf 
Haldaxk  and  Smith.  The  oxygen  tension  in  the  blooil  is  in  many  cases. 
according  to  HALnANE  and  SmitHp  as  average  for  various  races  of  animals, 
indeeti  always  higher  than  the  tension  in  the  lungs.  In  these  eases  (be 
passage  of  oxygen  from  the  hnigs  to  the  blood  cannot  \ye  simply  explained 
by  a  diffusion.  We  must  therefore,  with  Bofm,  accept  a  special  specific 
activity  of  the  lungs,  and  according  to  him  a  secmtory  activity  of  the 
lungs  alao  exists  besides  diffusion. 

As  the  views  on  the  taking  vip  of  oxygen  are  disputed  so  also  are  the. 
views  on  the  giving  up  of  carbon  dioxide. 


Wolffberg,  Pflager*«  Arch,  ft;  Nnsabaum,  ibid,  7. 
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The  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  has  been  detennined  in 
different  ways  by  Pfluger  and  his  pupils,  Wolffberg,  Strassburg,  and 

NUSSBAUM.^ 

According  to  the  aerotonometric  method  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  directly 
from  the  artery  or  vein  through  a  glass  tube  which  contains  a  gas  mixture  of  a 
known  composition.  If  the  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  is  greater 
than  the  gas  mixture,  then  the  blood  gives  up  carbon  dioxide,  while  in  the  reverse 
case  it  takes  up  carbon  dioxide  from  the  gas  mixture.  The  analysis  of  the  gas 
mixture  after  passing  the  blood  through  it  will  also  decide  if  the  tension  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  is  greater  or  less  than  in  the  gas  mixture;  and  by  a 
sufficiently  great  number  of  determinations,  especially  when  the  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  gas  mixture  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  beginning  to 
the  probable  tension  of  this  gas  m  the  blood,  we  may  learn  the  tension  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood. 

According  to  this  method  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  the  arterial 
blood  is  on  an  average  2.8  per  cent  of  an  atmosphere,  corresponding  to  a 
pressure  of  21  mm.  mercury  (Strassburg).  In  the  blood  from  the  pul- 
monary alveoli  Nussbaum  found  a  carbonndioxide  tension  of  3.81  per  cent 
of  an  atmosphere,  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  28.95  mm.  mercury. 
Strassburg,  who  experimented  in  non-tracheotomissed  dogs  in  which  the 
ventilation  of  the  lungs  was  less  active  and  therefore  the  carbon  dioxide 
was  removed  from  the  blood  with  less  readiness,  found  in  the  venous  blood 
of  the  heart  a  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  5.4  per  cent  of  an  atmosphere, 
corresponding  to  a  partial  pressure  of  41.01  mm.  mercury. 

Another  method  is  the  catheterization  of  a  lobe  of  the  lungs  (see  page 
708) .  In  the  air  thus  obtained  from  the  lungs  Nussbaum  and  Wolfpberg 
found  an  average  of  3.6  per  cent  COj.  Nussbaum, as  previouslymentioned, 
has  also  determined  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  blood  of  the  pul- 
monary alveoli  in  a  case  simultaneously  with  the  catheterization  of  the 
lungs.  He  found  nearly  identical  results,  namely,  a  carbon-dioxide 
tension  of  3.84  per  cent  and  3.81  per  cent. 

According  to  these  investigations  the  giving  up  of  carbon  dioxide  may 
also  be  explained  by  physical  laws;  but  Bohr,  in  his  experiments  above 
mentioned  (page  706),  has  arrived  at  other  results  in  regard  to  the  carbon- 
dioxide  tension.  In  eleven  experiments  with  inhalation  of  atmospheric 
air  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  arterial  blood  varied  from  0  to  38 
mm.  Hg,  and  in  five  experiments  with  inhalation  of  air  containing  carbon 
dioxide,  from  0.9  to  57.8  mm.  Hg.  A  comparison  of  the  carbon-dioxide 
tension  in  the  blood  with  the  bifurcated  air  gave  in  several  cases  a  greater 
carbon-dioxide  pressure  in  the  air  of  the  lungs  than  in  the  blood,  and  as 
maximum  this  difference  amounted  to  17.2  mm.  in  favor  of  the  air  of  the 
lungs  in  the  experiments  with  inhalation  of  atmospheric  air.  As  the 
alveolar  air  is  richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  the  bifurcated  air  this  experi- 

^  Wolffberg,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  6;  Strassburg,  ibid.;  Nussbaum,  ibtd.,  7. 
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ment  unquestionably  proves,  according  to  Bohh^  that  the  carbon  dioxidar 

has  migrated  against  the  high  pressure. 

In  opposition  to  these  investigations,  Frkdericq,*  in  his  above-men- 
tioned experiments,  oVjtained  the  same  figures  for  the  carbon-dioxide  ten- 
sion in  arterial  peptone  blood  as  Pfluger  and  his  pupils  found  for  normal 
blood.  Weisgerber,^  in  Fredericq's  laboratory,  has  made;  experiments 
with  animals  which  respired  air  rich  in  carbon  dioxide,  and  these  experi 
ments  confirm  Pfltjger's  theory  of  respiration.  Recently  Fallqise  baft 
made  determinations  of  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  venous  blood^M 
means  of  Frederic-q's  aerotonooieter.  The  carbon-dioxide  tension  "I^H 
found  to  equal  6  per  cent  of  an  atmosphere,  hence  somewhat  higher  thaa 
the  i-eaults  found  by  pFLUGER^s  pupils.  In  opposition  to  these  investiga^ 
tions  Bohr  has  presented  strong  objections;  he  has  demonstrated  the 
principles  for  the  construction  of  the  tonometer  and  according  to  him  the 
older  exi^eriments  with  the  tonometer  are  not  conclusive  as  he  claims  that 
a  complete  equilibrium  of  the  gas  tension  was  not  sufficiently  accomplished, 

A  certain  importance  has  l>een  ascriVjed  to  oxygen  in  regard  to  the 
elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  lungs,  in  that  it  has  an  expelUn^ 
action  on  the  carbon  dioxide  from  its  combinations  in  the  blood.  This 
statement,  first  made  by  Holmgren »  has  recently  found  an  advocate 
in  Werigo.  Still  Zuntz  has  presented  very  important  objections  to 
Wi-iRH^o's  experiments,  and  Bohr^  has  later  also  shown  that  we  have  no 
positive  basis  for  the  above  assumption. 

The  conditions  as  to  the  elimination  of  carbcjn  dioxide  in  the  lungs  is 
also  not  quite  clear,  and  from  the  above  we  see  that  in  regard  to  the  g»s 
exchange  in  the  lungs  we  have  two  ojiposed  views.  According  to  the 
older  view  suggestefl  l>y  the  Pfluger  school  the  exchange  of  gas  follows 
the  simple  physical  laws  and  is  on  the  whole  a  dififiLsion  process.  Accord- 
ing to  Bohr's  view  a  diffusion  does  take  place;  but  according  to  him  the 
lung  is  a  gland  which  has  the  power  of  secreting  gases,  and  the  gi\s  exchange 
in  the  lungs  is  essentially  a  secretory  process.  According  to  Hamm.vrsten* 
we  cannot  dispute  the  fact  that  the  investigations  made  thus  far  speak 
very  much  in  favor  of  Bcjhr*b  view,  and  this  latter  also  receives  support 
in  the  detectable  seci-etion  of  gases  in  certain  animals. 

That  a  true  secretion  of  gases  occurs  in  animals  follows  from  the  compoaifi 
and  l»ehavicir  of  the  gases  in  the  swiniming-bladticr  of  fishes.     These  gases  con- 
sist of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  with  only  small  quantities  of  rarbon  dioxide.     In 
fishes  whirh  do  not  live  ul  any  great  depth  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  ordinariJy 
as  high  as  in  the  atmosphere,  while  fishes  which  live  at  gn?at  depths  may,  acconl- 

'  See  footnote  3  page  706. 

^Centmlbl  f.  Physiol.  10,  482;  Falloi.s©,  see  Maly*H  Jahrtssber,  32, 
'  Holmgren.  Wien  Sitzungisl)er.,  48  Werigo,  PflQger's  Arch,,  51  and  52;  Ztint^j  Md., 
5t;  Bohn,  see  Nagel's  Ilandbuch  der  Physiologie, 
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ing  to  BioT  and  others,  contain  considerably  more  oxygen  and  even  above  80  per 
cent.  MoREAU  has  also  found  that  after  emptying  the  swimming-bladder  by 
means  of  a  trocar  new  air  collected  after  a  time,  and  this  air  was  richer  in  oxygen 
than  the  atmospheric  air  and  contained  even  85  per  cent  oxygen.  Bohr,  who 
has  proved  and  confirmed  these  statements,  also  found  that  this  collection  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  because  on  the  section  of  certain  branches 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  it  is  discontinued.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  there  is 
here  a  secretion  and  not  a  diffusion  of  oxygen.  Recently  Jaeger  *  has  given  a 
further  explanation  as  to  the  secretory  activity  of  the  swimming-bladder. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  (page  703)  in  regard  to  the  internal 
respiration,  one  can  conclude  that  it  consists  chiefly  in  that  in  the  capil- 
laries the  oxygen  passes  from  the  blood  into  the  tissues,  while  the  carbon 
dioxide  passes  from  the  tissues  into  the  blood. 

The  assertion  of  Estor  and  Saint  Pierre  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  the  blood  of  the  arteries  decreases  with  the  remoteness  from  the  heart 
has  been  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  Pflugkr,'  and  the  oxygen  tension  in  the 
blood  on  entering  the  capillaries  must  be  higher.  The  oxygen  tension  of 
the  plasma  is  of  importance  for  the  giving  up  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues  as 
the  blood  corpuscles  only  contain  a  supply  of  oxygen,  which,  as  the  tissue 
removes  oxygen  from  the  plasma,  replaces  this  again.  This  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  is  dissolved  in  the  plasma  and  at  the  disposal  of 'the  tissues 
is  dependent  upon  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  blood  and  only  indirectly 
dependent  upon  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  blood.  As  this  tissue 
is  nearly  or  entirely  free  from  oxygen  a  considerable  difference  in  regard 
to  the  oxygen  pressure  must  exist  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues. 
The  possibility  that  this  difference  in  pressure  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
tissues  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  oxygen  is  hardly  to  be  doubted. 

The  animal  body  it  seems  also  has  the  command  over  means  of  regu- 
lating and  varying  the  oxygen  tension,  and  such  a  means  is  the  carbon 
dioxide  produced  in  the  tissue  which,  according  to  Bohr,  Hasselbach, 
and  Krogh,'  raises  the  oxygen  tension.  Another  regulating  moment  is, 
according  to  Bohr,  the  specific  oxygen  capacity  of  the  blood  which  means 
the  relationship  of  the  maximum  oxygen  combination  to  the  quantity  of 
iron  of  the  blood  or  the  haemoglobin  solution. 

As  the  haemoglobin  obtained  from  different  blood  portions  does  not,  according 
to  Bohr,  always  take  up  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  for  each  gram,  so  the 
haemoglobin  within  the  blood-corpuscle  may  show  a  similar  behavior.  He  calls 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  (measured  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  Hg  which  is  taken  up 
by  1  gram  of  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  at  15°  C.  and  an  oxygen  pressure  of  150  mm. 
the  specific  oxygen  capacity.^    This  quantity,  he  claims,  may  be  different  not  only 

>  Biot,  see  Hermann's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol.,  4,  Thl.  2,  151;  Moreau,  Compt.  rend., 
57;  Bohr,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  16.  See  also  Hafner,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1892; 
Jaeger,  PflQger's  Arch.,  »4. 

*  Estor  and  Saint  Pierre  with  PflQger  in  PflUger's  Arch.  1. 

»  L.  c. 

*Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.  4  and  Nagel's  Handbuch. 
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in  different  individuals^  but  also  in  ibe  different  vascular  systems  of  the  same 
animal,  and  it  may  also  l*e  rhan^ed  experimentally  by  bleedinf^,  breathing  air 
defit'ient  in  oxy|»»?n,  or  poisoning.  It  is  now  evident  that  one  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  in  the  biood,  other  thiii^s  being  equal,  must  have  a  different  ten- 
sion areordin^  as  the  speeihe  oxyfren  eapatiity  is  greater  or  smaller*  The  tension 
of  the  oxyiren,  Bonn  says,  may  be  chan^d  without  changing  the  quantity  of 
oxygen,  and  the  animal  body  muiit,  at^cordinjj  to  him,  have  means  of  var\iii^  the 
tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  tissues  in  a  shr>rt  time  without  rhanging  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  contained  in  the  blood.  The  great  importjinre  of  such  a  pro|?eny  of 
the  tissues  for  respiration  is  evident;  bnt  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  give  a  p09iti\"e 
opinion  on  Bohr's  statements  and  experiments. 

In  regard  to  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  tissue  it  must  be  assumed 
a  priori  that  it  is  higher  than  in  the  blood.  This  is  found  to  be  true. 
Strabsburg  ^  found  in  the  urine  of  dogs  and  in  the  bile  a  carbon-dioxide 
tension  of  9  |ier  cent  and  7  per  cent  of  an  atmosphere,  respectively.  The 
game  exjierinienter  has,  further,  injectetl  atmospheric  air  into  a  ligatured 
portion  of  the  intestine  of  a  living  dog  and  analyzed  the  air  taken  out  after 
aome  time.  He  found  a  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  7.7  per  cent  of  an  atnios- 
sphere.  The  carbon-<lioxide  tension  in  the  tissues  is  considerably  greater 
than  in  the  venous  bloo<i,  and  tliere  is  no  opposition  to  the  view  that  the 
carbon  dioxide  simply  diffuses  from  the  tissues  into  the  blood  according  to 
the  laws  of  diffusion. 

Several  methmls  have  been  suggested  for  the  study  uf  the  quantitative 
relationship  of  the  respiratory'  exchange  of  gas.  The  reader  must  be 
referreil  to  other  text-br>oks  for  more  details  as  to  these  methods,  and  we 
will  here  only  mention  the  chief  features  of  the  most  important  inethotls. 

Reonault  and  Reiset's  Method,  According  to  this  method  the  animal  or 
person  experimented  upon  is  allowed  to  res[>ire  in  an  enelosod  space.  The  carlioa 
dioxide  ia  removed  from  the  air^  as  it  forma,  by  strong  caustic  alkali,  from  which 
the  (iuantity  may  be  determined,  while  the  oxygen  is  rejiiaccil  continually  by 
exactly  measured  ijuantities.  This  metho^[|,  which  also  makes  possible  a  direct 
determiJiation  of  the  oxygen  usc^l  as  well  as  the  carbon  dioxide  produced^  has  since 
been  modified  by  other  investigators,  such  as  pFLUGEa  and  nis  pupils,  Sbsgen 
and  XowAK,  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  Rosenthal,  and  Zuxtz.' 

Pkttp.nkofeh-s  Mdfiod.  According  to  this  method  the  individual  to  be 
experimented  upon  breathes  in  a  room  through  which  a  current  of  atmostpheric 
air  is  passed.  The  quantity  of  air  passed  through  is  carefnlly  measured.  As  it 
ifi  impossible  to  analyze  all  the  air  maiie  to  pass  through  the  chamber,  a  small 
fraction  of  this  air  is  diverted  into  a  branch  line  during  the  entire  experiment, 
carefullv  measured,  and  the  (|uantity  of  cfirbon  dioxide  and  water  determined. 
From  tiie  composition  of  this  air  the  quantity  of  water  and  carbon  doxide  con- 
tained in  (he  large  quantity  of  air  made  to  pass  through  the  chamber  can  be 
calculated.  The  consumption  of  oxygen  cannot  be  tJirectly  determined  ia  this 
method,  but  may  be  calculated  indirectly  by  difference,  which  is  a  defect  in  this 


»  imager's  Arch.  6. 

'See  Zuntz    in    Hemyann's  Handbuch,  4,  ThL  2,   and  Iloppe-Seyler,  Zeitsdir.   f. 
physjol.  Chem.,  lU;  Roscnthab  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.  1W2;  ZuntJS.  Verhandl  d. 


Bed,  physiol.  Gesellsch,,  1901. 
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method.  Phe  large  respiration  apparatus  of  Sond£n  and  Tigerstedt  as  well  as 
of  Atwater  and  Rosa  *  are  based  upon  this  principle. 

Speck's  Method*  For  briefer  experiments  on  man  Speck  has  used  the  follow- 
ing: He  breathes  into  two  spirometer-receivers,  on  which  the  gas-volume  can  be 
read  off  very  accurately,  through  a  mouthpiece  with  two  valves,  closing  the  nose 
with  a  clamp.  The  air  from  one  of  the  spirometers  is  inhaled  through  one  valve 
and  the  expired  air  passes  through  the  other  into  the  other  spirometer.  By  means 
of  a  rubber  tube  connected  with  the  expiration-tube  an  accurately  measured  part 
of  the  expired  air  may  be  passed  into  an  absorption-tube  and  analyzed. 

ZuNTZ  and  Geppert's  Method*  This  method,  which  has  been  improved  by 
ZuNTz  and  his  pupils  from  time  to  time,  consists  in  the  following:  The  individual 
being  experimented  upon  inspires  pure  atmospheric  air  through  a  very  wide  feed- 
pipe leading  from  the  open  air,  the  inspired  and  the  expired  air  being  separated  by 
two  valves  (human  subjects  breathe  with  closed  nose  by  means  of  a  soft-rubber 
mouthpiece,  animals  through  an  air-tight  tracheal  canula).  The  volume  of  the 
expired  air  is  measured  by  a  gas-meter  and  an  aliquot  part  of  this  air  collected  and 
the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  determined.  As  the  composition  of  the 
atmospheric  air  can  be  considered  as  constant  within  a  certain  limit,  the  production 
of  carbon  dioxide  as  well  as  the  consumption  of  oxygen  may  be  readily  calculated 
(see  the  works  of  Zuntz  and  his  pupils). 

Hanriot  and  Richet's  Method*  is  characterized  by  its  simplicity.  These 
mvestigators  allow  the  total  air  to  pass  through  three  gasometers,  one  after  the 
other.  The  first  measures  the  inspired  air,  whose  composition  is  known.  The 
second  gasometer  measures  the  expired  air,  and  the  third  the  quantity  of  the 
expired  air  after  the  carbon  dioxide  has  been  removed  by  a  suitable  apparatus. 
The  Quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  produced  and  the  oxygen  consmned  can  be  readily 
calculated  from  these  data. 


APPENDIX. 

The  Lungs  and  their  Expectorations. 

Besides  proteid  bodies  and  the  cdbuminaida  of  the  connectivensubstance 
group,  lecithin,  taurine  (especially  in  ox-lungs),  uric  add,  and  inosite  have 
been  found  in  the  lungs.  Poulbt*  claims  to  have  found  a  special  acid, 
which  he  has  called  pvUmotartaric  acid,  in  the  lung-tissue.  Glycogen 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  embryonic  limg,  but  is  absent  in  the  adult  organ. 
The  proteolytic  enzymes  also  belong  to  the  physiological  constituents  of 
the  lungs.  They  are  active  in  the  autolysis  of  the  lungs  (Jacoby)  as  well 
as  in  the  solution  of  pneumonic  infiltrations  (Fr.  Muller*). 

*  Pettenkofer's  method;  see  Zuntz,  1.  c;  Sond^n  and  Tigerstedt,  Skand.  Arch.  f. 
Physiol.,  6;  Atwater  and  Rosa,  Bull,  of  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  63.     Washington. 

'Speck,  Physiologie  des  menschlichen  Atmens.     Leipzig,  1892. 
'  PflQger's  Arch.,  42.    See  also  Magnus- Levyin  Pflttger's  Arch.,  55,  10,  in  which  the 
work  of  Zuntz  and  his  pupils  is  cited. 
*Compt.  rend.,  104. 
•Cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  18,  24a 

*  Jacoby,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  83;  MUller,  Verhandl.  d.  Kongress.  f.  inn. 
Medizin,  1902. 
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The  black  or  dark-brown  pigment  in  the  lungs  of  human  beings  and  domestic 
animals  consists  chieliy  of  t-arhou,  which  ori^^inateH  from  the  soot  in  the  air.  The 
pigment  may  in  part  also  consist  of  melanin.  Be«ides  carbon,  other  bodies,  aueh 
as  iron  oxide,  ailicic  acid,  and  cky,  may  be  deposited  in  the  lungs,  being  inhaled 
as  dust. 

Among  the  bodies  found  in  the  lungs  under  pathological  eonditiona 
must  be  specially  mentioned  proteoses  (and  peptones?)  in  pneumonia  and 
suppuration,  glycogen,  a  slightly  dextrorotatory  carbohydrate  differing 
from  glycogen  found  by  Pouchet  in  consuniptivetj,  and  finally  also  cellu- 
lose, which,  according  to  Freund,^  occurs  in  the  lungs,  blood,  and  pus  of 
persons  with  tuberculosis, 

C.  W.  Schmidt  found  in  1000  grams  of  mineral  bodies  from  the  nonnal 
human  lung  the  following:  NaCl  130,  K^O  13.  Na,0  195,  CaO  19,  MgO  19, 
FcjOj  32,  RjOj  485,  SO3  8,  and  sand  134  grams.  According  to  Oidtmanx* 
the  lungs  of  a  14-day  old  child  coiitaineil  7%-05  p.  m*  water,  19S.19  p,  m. 
organic  bodies,  and  5*76  p.  m.  inorganic  bodies. 

The  sputum  is  a  mixture  of  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  respiratory 
ages^  of  saliva  and  buccal  mucus.  Because  of  this  its  composition  i» 
very  variable,  especially  under  pathological  conditions  when  various  pro- 
ducts mix  with  it.  The  chemical  constituents  are,  besides  the  mineral 
substances,  chiefly  mucin  with  a  little  proteid  and  nuclein  substance* 
Under  pathological  conditions  proteoses  and  peptone  (?),  which  are  prob- 
ably produced  by  bacterial  action  or  by  autolysis  (Waxner,  Simon  *), 
volatile  fatty  acids,  glycogen,  Charcot  *s  crystals,  and  also  er>'stals  of 
cholesterin,  hamatoidin,  tyrosine,  fat  and  fatty  acids,  triple  phosphates, 
etc.,  have  been  found. 

The  form  constituents  are,  under  physiological  circumstances,  epithe- 
Uum-cells  of  various  kinds,  leucocytes,  sometimes  also  red  blood -corpuscleB 
and  various  kinds  of  fungi.  In  pathological  conditions  elastic  fibres, 
spiral  formations  consisting  of  a  mucin-like  substance,  fibrin  coagulum, 
pus,  pathogenic  microbes  of  various  kinds,  and  the  above-mentioned 
cr>^stals  occur, 

*  Pouehet,  Compt.  rend.,  Ofi;  Freund»  cited  from  Maly*s  Jahresber,  18»  471. 
'Schmidt,  cited  from  v.  Gorup-Bcsajiez,  Lchrbuch,  4.  Aufl.,  727;  Oidtmann,  ibid,, 

732. 

*  Wacmer,  Deutsch.  Arch,  f,  klia,  Med*;  75;  SimoHi  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path,  u.  Pharm.,  4fti 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

METABOLISM  WITH  VARIOUS  FOODS,  AND  THEIR  NECESSITY 

TO  MAN. 

The  conversion  of  chemical  energy  into  heat  and  mechanical  work 
which  characterizes  animal  life,  leads,  as  previously  stated  in  Chapter  I, 
to  the  formation  of  relatively  simple  compounds  —  carbon  dioxide,  urea, 
etc.  —  which  leave  the  organism,  and  which,  moreover,  being  very  poor  in 
energy,  are  for  this  reason  of  little  or  no  value  for  the  body.  It  is  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  life  and  the  normal  course 
of  the  functions  of  the  body  that  the  organism  and  its  different  tissues 
should  be  supplied  with  new  material  to  replace  that  which  has  been 
exhausted.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  food.  Thdise  bodies  are 
designated  as  food  which  have  no  injurious  action  upon  the  organicun  and 
which  serve  as  a  source  of  energy"and  can  replace  those  constituents  of 
the  bodjThat  have  been  consumed  in  metabolism  or  that  can  prevent  or 
diminish-the  consumption  of  such  constituents. 

Among  the  numerous  dissimilar  substances  which  man  and  animals 
take  with  the  food  all  cannot  be  equally  necessary  or  have  the  same  value. 
Some  perhaps  are  unnecessary,  while  others  may  be  indispensable.  We 
have  learned  by  direct  observation  and  a  wide  experience  that  besides  the 
oxygen,  which  is  necessary  for  oxidation,  the  essential  foods  for  animals  in 
general,  and  for  man  especially,  are  iwz^er,  mineral  bodies,  proteins,  carbo- 
hydratesy  and  fats. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  various  groups  of  foodstuffs  necessary  for 
the  tissues  and  organs  must  be  of  varying  importance;  thus,  for  instance, 
water  and  the  mineral  bodies  have  another  value  than  the  organic  foods, 
and  these  again  must  differ  in  importance  among  themselves.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  action  of  various  nutritive  bodies  on  the  exchange  of  material 
from  a  qualitative  as  well  as  a  quantitative  point  of  view  must  be  of 
fundamental  importance  in  determining  the  value  of  different  nutritive 
substances  relative  to  the  demands  of  the  body  for  food  under  various  con- 
ditions, and  also  in  deciding  many  other  questions -^  for  instance,  the 
proper  nutrition  for  an  individual  in  health  and  in  disease. 

Such  knowledge  can  only  be  attained  by  a  series  of  systematic  and 
thorough  observations,  in  which  the  quantity  of  nutritive  material,  relative 
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to  the  weight  of  the  btxly,  taken  arid  absorbed  in  a  given  tinae  is  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  final  metabolic  products  which  leave  the  organism  at 
the  same  time.  Researches  of  this  kind  have  been  made  by  several  inv^esti- 
gators,  but  above  all  should  be  mentioned  tho^e  made  by  Blschoff  and 
VoiT,  by  Pettkxkofee  and  Voit,  and  by  Vuit  and  hts  pupils,  by  Rtre.VER 
and  by  Atwatf:k. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  researches  on  the  exchange  of  material  to 
be  able  to  collect,  analyse,  and  quantitatively  estimate  the  excreta  of  the 
organism,  so  that  tlwy  may  be  comparetl  witli  the  quantity  and  connpositian 
of  the  nutritive  bodies  ingested.  In  the  first  piace^  one  must  know  what 
the  habitual  excreta  of  the  body  arc  and  in  what  way  these  bodies  leave  the 
organism.  One  must  also  have  trustworthy  methods  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  same. 

The  organism  may,  under  physiological  conditions,  be  exposed  to 
accidental  or  periodic  losses  of  valuable  material  —  such  losses  &8 
only  occur  in  certain  individuals,  or  in  the  same  individual  only  at  a 
certain  period;  for  instance,  the  secretion  of  milk,  the  production  of 
eggs,  the  ejection  of  semen  or  menstrual  blood.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that  these  losse^^  can  be  the  subject  of  investigation  and  estimation  only 
in  special  cases. 

The  regular  ami  constant  excreta  of  the  organism  are  of  the  very 
i  greatest  importance  in  the  study  of  metabolism.  To  these  l>elong,  in  the 
first  placet  the  true  final  metabolic  products  —  carbon  dioxide,  urea  (uric 
acid,  hippuric  acid,  creatinine,  and  other  urinary  constituents),  and  a  part 
of  the  umter.  The  remainder  of  the  water,  the  mineral  bodies,  and  those 
secretions  or  tissue  constituents  —  mucus ^  difjestive  fluids,  sebunij^  prrspira- 
Hon,  and  epidermal  for niai ions  —  which  are  either  poured  into  the  intestinal 
tract*  or  secreted  from  the  surface  of  the  bmly,  or  broken  off  and  thereby 
Ic^t  to  the  body,  also* belong  to  the  constant  excreta. 

The  remains  of  food,  sometimes  indigestible,  sometimes  digestible  but  not  acted 
upon,  which  are  contained  in  the  fieces,  and  whtrh  vary  considerably  in  quantity 
and  composition  with  the  nature  of  the  food,  also  belong  to  the  excreta  of  the 
organism.  Even  though  these  remains,  which  are  never  absorbed  and  therefore  are 
never  constituents  of  the  imimal  fluids  or  tissues,  cannot  be  considered  as  excreta 
of  the  body  in  a  strict  sensCj  still  their  qy!mtitati\'c  estimation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  certain  experiments  on  the  exchanjie  of  niatorial. 

The  determination  of  the  constant  loss  is  in  some  cases  accompanied  with  the 
greatest  difhculties.  The  loss  from  the  detached  epidermis,  from  the  secretion  of 
the  sebaceous  glands,  etc.,  cannot  be  determined  with  exactness  without  difhcultv. 
and  therefore  —  as  they  do  not  occasion  any  appreciable  loss  because  of  therr  smr.ll 
nuanttty  —  they  need  not  be  considered  in  f^uantitati  ve  experiments  on  metabolism 
This  also  applies  to  the  constituents  of  the  mucus,  bile,  pancreatic  and  iute^tinaJ 
juices,  etc.y  occurring  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  and  which,  leaving  the  ' 
with  the  faeces,  cannot  be  sef>aratefl  from  the  other  contents  of  the  intestine  an 
therefore  cannot  be  r|uantitatively  detenninetl  separately.  The  uncertainty  wbic 
because  of  the  i:ntimated  difficulties,  attaches  itself  to  the  results  of  the  experlmeat, 
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is  very  small  as  compared  to  the  variation  which  is  caused  by  different  individu- 
alities, different  modes  of  living,  different  foods,  etc.  No  general  but  only  approxi- 
mate values  can  therefore  be  given  (or  the  constant  excreta  of  the  human  body. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  quantity  of  excreta  for  twenty-four 
hours  from  a  grown  man,  weighing  60-70  kilos,  on  a  mixed  diet.  The 
numbers  are  compiled  from  the  results  of  different  investigators. 

Orami. 

Water 2500-3500 

Salts  (with  the  urine) 20-30 

Carbon  dioxide 750-900 

Urea 20-40 

Other  nitrogenous  urinary  constituents 2-5 

Solids  in  the  excrements 20-50 

These  total   excreta  are   approximately  divided   among  the  various 
excretions  in  the  following  way;  but  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  division  may  vary  to  a  great  extent  under  various  external  circum- 
stances: by  respiration  about^32^ger_Qfiat*  by  the  evaporation  from  the  . 
akin  17  per  celftr^^Hh  fKellnne  46-47  per  cent,  and  wilTi  "tlie  excrements 
5^^r  cent.    The  etlminatlon  ty  tlie  skin  and  lungs,  which  is  sometiriles 
differentiated  by  the  name  ^^  perspiratio  insensibilis^^  from  the  visible     !/ 
elimination  by  the  kidneys  and  intestine,  is  on  an  average  about  50  per     / 
cent  of  the  total  elimination.     This  proportion,  quoted  only  relatively, 
is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  because  of  the  great  difference  in 
the  loss  of  water  through  the  skin  and  kidneys  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  excretions  consist  chiefly  of  urea, 
or  uric  acid  in  certain  animals,  and  the  other  nitrogenous  urinary  con- 
stituents. A  disproportionately  large  part  of  the  nitrogen  leaves  the  body 
with  the  urine,  and,  as  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  this  excretion  are 
final  products  of  the  metabolism  of  proteins  in  the  organism,  the  quantity 
of  proteins  catabolized  in  the  body  may  be  easily  calculated  by  multiplying 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  by  the  coefficient  6.25  (W=6.25), 
if  it  is  admitted  that  the  proteins  contain  in  round  numbers  16  per  cent 
of  nitrogen. 

Still  another  question  is  whether  the  nitrogen  leaves  the  body  only  with 
the  urine  or  by  other  channels.  The  latter  is  habitually  the  case.  The  dis- 
charges from  the  intestine  always  contain  some  nitrogen,  which  as  stated 
in  Chapter  IX  consists  in  part  of  non-absorbed  remnants  of  the  food,  but 
in  chief  part  and  sometimes  entirely  of  constituents  of  the  epithelium  and 
the  secretions.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  apparent  that  one  cannot 
give  any  exact  figures  which  are  valid  for  all  cases  for  that  part  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  excrements  which  originates  from  the  digestive  tract  and 
from  the  digestive  fluids.  It  may  not  only  vary  in  different  individuals, 
but  also  in  the  same  individual  after  more  or  less  active  secretion  and 
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absorption.  In  the  attempts  made  to  determine  this  part  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  excrements  it  htis  been  found  that  in  man,  on  non-mtrogenou5  or 
nearly  nitrof!:en-free  food,  it  amounts  in  round  numljers  to  aomewhat  less 
than  1  gram  per  twenty-four  houn^  (Rieder,  Rubner).  Even  with  such 
food  the  absolute  quantity  of  nitrogen  eUminateil  by  the  fiBces  increases 
with  the  quantity  of  food  because  of  the  accelerated  digestion  (T^5UBOI  *,) 
and  is  greater  than  in  starvation.  Muller*  found  in  his  observations  on 
the  faster  Cetti  that  only  0.2  gram  nitrogen  was  derived  from  the  intes- 
tinal canaL 

The  quantity  of  nitrotren  which  leaves  the  body  under  normal  circum- 
stances by  means  of  the  hair  and  nails,  with  the  scahng  off  of  the  skin»  and 
wth  the  perspiration  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  It  is  neverthe- 
less so  small  that  it  may  be  ignored.  Only  in  profuse  sweating  need  the 
elimination  by  this  channel  Ije  taken  into  consideration. 

The  view  wt\s  formerly  held  that  in  man  and  carnivora  an  elimination 
of  gaseous  nitrogen  took  place  through  the  skin  and  Kmgs,  and  because  of 
this^  on  comparing  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  with  that  of  the  urine  and 
faeces,  a  niirogen  deficit  occurred  in  the  visible  elimination. 

This  question  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  of  numerous 
investigations.'  These  investigations  have  shown  that  the  above  assump- 
tion is  unfoundcfl.  and  moreover  seveml  investigators,  especially  Pettex- 
KOFKR  anrl  Voit,  and  Ci ruber,*  have  showni  by  experiments  on  man  and 
animals  that  with  the  proper  quantity  and  quality  of  food  the  body  cAn 
be  brought  into  mirogenmis  equilibrium,  in  w^hich  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
voided  with  the  urine  and  faeces  is  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  quantity 
contained  in  the  iofxh  Undoubteflly  we  must  admit  with  Voit  that  a 
deficit  of  nitrogen  does  not  exist,  or  it  is  so  insignificant  that  in 
experiments  upon  metabolism  it  need  not  be  considered*  Ordinarily, 
in  investigations  on  the  catabolism  of  proteins  in  the  botly,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  consider  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  and  faeces,  but 
it  must  be  remarked  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  is  a  measure 
of  the  extent  of  the  catabolism  of  the  proteins  in  the  body,  while  the 
nitrogen  of  the  faces  (after  deducting  about  1  gram  on  a  mixed  diet)  is 
a  measure  of  the  non-absorbed  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food*  The 
nitrogen  of  the  food,  as  well  as  of  the  excreta,  is  generally  determined 
by  Kjeldahl's  method. 

"  Rieder,  Zeitschr  f:  Biologie,  20^  Rubner,  ihul,,  ISjTsuboi,  ibid.,  3&. 

Uierlin.  klin.  Worhennrhr.,  Xmi. 

'See  Regnault  and  Reiset,  Anixfil.  d-  chim.  et  phys,  (3),  2<6»  and  AnnoL  d. 
u.  Phami.,  7JS;  Seegen  and    Nowak,  Wien.  Sitzungsber,  71,  and   Pfl tiger's  Arch., 
Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  16;  ].eo,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  28. 

*Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  in  Hermann's  Handbuch.  6,  Thl  1;  Grtlber,  Zeit«chr.  f,, 
Biologie,  IS  and  19. 
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In  the  oxidation  of  the  proteins  in  the  organism  their  sulphur  is  oxidized 
into  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  this  depends  the  fact  that  the  elimination  of 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  urine,  which  in  man  is  only  to  a  small  extent  derived 
from  the  sulphates  of  the  food,  makes  neariy  equal  variations  with  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen  by  the  urine.  If  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  sul- 
phur in  the  proteins  is  considered  as  16  per  cent  and  1  per  cent  respectively, 
then  the  proportion  between  the  nitrogen  of  the  proteins  and  the  sulphuric 
acid,  H2SO4,  produced  by  their  combustion  is  in  the  ratio  5.2:1,  or  about 
the  same  as  in  the  urine  (see  page  622).  The  determination  of  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  eliminated  in  the  urine  gives  us  an  important  means  of 
controlling  the  extent  of  the  transformation  of  proteins,  and  such  a  control 
is  especially  important  in  cases  in  which  it  is  expected  to  study  the  action 
of  certain  nitrogenous  non-albuminous  bodies  on  the  metabolism  of  pro- 
teins. A  determination  of  the  nitrogen  alone  is  not  sufficient  in  such 
cases.  A  perfectly  positive  measure  of  the  protein  catabolism  cannot  be 
made  from  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  urine,  as  the  various  protein  sub- 
stances have  a  rather  variable  sulphur  content,  and  on  the  other  hand 
also  a  variable  quantity  of  the  sulphur  in  the  urine  exists  as  so-called 
neutral  sulphur. 

In  metabolism  experiments  the  total  sulphur  of  the  urine  as  well  as 
the  fseces  must  be  determined.  The  sulphur  of  the  catabolized  proteins 
is  quicker  eliminated,  according  to  v.  Wendt,  than' the  nitrogen,  and  this 
behavior  of  sulphur  gives  a  more  positive  picture  of  the  temporal  cata- 
bolism of  protein  than  the  nitrogen.  This  is  all  the  more  important  as 
according  to  Falta  ^  not  only  does  the  nitrogen  corresponding  to  a  certain 
amount  of  protein  require  several  days  for  elimifiation  but  also  the  chief 
quantity  of  this  nitrogen  in  man  after  taking  different  kinds  of  proteins 
is  eliminated  with  varying  rapidity. 

Besides  lecithins  and  other  phosphatides  the  body  takes  with  its  food 
pseudonucleins  as  well  as  true  nucleins  and  these  are  absorbed  more  or 
less  completely  from  the  intestinal  tract  and  then  assimilated  (Gumlich, 
Sandmeyer,  Marcuse,  Rohmann,  and  Steinitz,  Loewi,*  and  others). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  phosphorized  protein  substances,  lecithins  and 
phosphatides,  are  also  decomposed  within  the  body,  and  their  phosphorus 
is  chiefly  eliminated  as  phosphoric  acid  and  also  in  part  as  organic  phos- 

»  V.  Wendt,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  17;  Falta,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.  86. 

*  In  regard  to  the  investigations  on  the  metabolism  of  phosphorus  and  the  methods 
used  therein,  see  Steinitz,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  72;  Zadik,  Und.,  77;  Leipziger,  ibid.,  78; 
Oertel  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  26;  Mandel  and  Oertel,  Bull.  Med.  Sciences,  N.  Y. 
Univ.,  1,  and  Ehrlich,  Inaug.-Diss.,  Breslau,  1900;  Loewi,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.'Pharm., 
45.  On  the  absorption  of  casein,  see  Poda,  Prausnitz,  Micko,  and  P.  MOller,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologie,  39.  The  literature  on  the  phosphorus  metabolism  can  be  found  in  Albu  and 
Neuberg,  Physiol,  u.  Pathol,  des  Mineralstoffwechsels,  Berlin,  1906. 
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phonis  (see  page  619),      For  these  reasons  the  phosphorus  is  of 
importance  in  certain  investigations  on  metabolism. 

If  it  m  found,  on  comparing  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  with  that  of  the 
urine  and  feces,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  the  first,  this  means  that  the 
body  has  increased  its  stock  of  nitrogenous  substancas  —  proteins.  If,  on 
the  contrary  p  the  urine  and  f feces  contain  more  nitrogen  thaa  the  food 
taken  at  the  same  time,  this  denotes  that  the  body  is  giving  up  part  of  its 
nitrogen  —  that  is,  a  part  of  its  own  proteins  has  been  decomposed.  Vfe 
can,  from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  as  above  stated »  calculat-e  the  cornea^ 
ponding  quantity  of  proteins  by  multiplyitig  by  6.25.*  Usually,  according 
to  Voit's  proposition,  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  is  not  calculated  as  decom*- 
pased  proteins,  but  as  decomposed  muscle-substance  or  fiesh.  Lean  mei^i 
contains  on  an  average  abcmt  3.4  per  cent  nitrogen;  hence  each  gram  of 
nitrogen  of  the  urine  corresponds  in  round  numbers  to  about  30  grams  of 
flesh.  The  assumption  that  lean  meat  contains  ZA  per  cent  nitrogen  m 
arbitrar>%  and  the  relationship  of  N:  C  in  the  proteins  of  dried  meat,  w 
is  of  great  importance  in  certain  experiments  on  metabolism,  is 
differently  by  various  experimenters,  namely,  1:3.22  —  1: 3,68.  Argi 
SKY  foimd  in  beef ,  after  complete  removal  of  fat  and  subtraction  of  glyi 
that  the  relationship  was  1:3.24  (see  Chapter  XI). 

The  carbon  leaves  the  body  chiefly  as  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  lungs  and  skin.  The  remainder  of  the  carbon  is  excreted  m 
the  urine  and  faeces  in  the  form  of  organic  compounds,  in  which  the  qtuo' 
tity  of  carbon  can  be  determined  by  elementary  analysis.  It  used  to  b* 
considered  sufficient  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  urine  from 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  according  to  the  relationship  N:  C  =  1 : 0.67.  ThK 
does  not  seem  to  be  trustworthy^  as  this  relationship  varies  and  depend'^ 
according  to  Tangl  and  Pfluger,  Lanustein,  and  Stkinitz,^  upon  tit 
kind  of  food.  Tangu  has  shown  that  the  richer  the  food  is  in  carbohydratf< 
the  more  carbon  and  heat  of  combust it)n  per  gram  of  nitrogen  does  the 
urine  contain.  He  found  the  following  for  1  gram  of  nitrogen  in  the 
urine:  With  diet  rich  in  fat  0.747  gram  C  and  9.22  Calories;  for  carbo- 
hydrate-rich diet  he  found  0.963  gram  C  and  1 1.67  Calories. 

The  quantity  of  gaseous  carbon  dioxide  eliminatetl  may  be  detemiioed 
by  means  of  Pettenkofer  *s  respiration  apparatus  or  by  other  methods. 
By  multiplying  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  fotmd  by  0.273  one  obt&ii]^ 
the  quantity  of  carbon  eliminated  a,s  CO..  If  the  total  quantity  of  carboD 
eliminated  in  various  ways  is  compared  with  the  carbon  contained  in  the 

^  In  calctilating  the  prolem  oatabolism  from  tho  nitrogen  of  the  urine  it  must  not 
be  forgott'pii  that  the  food  often  contains  nitrogenous  extractions  whose  nitrogen  einnot 
be  C5ftlciiL*it«d  as  prot<?in  and  for  which  a  special  correction  must  be  made,  if  neoesaaij. 

•Tangl.  Arch,  f.  (Anat.  y)  Physio!..  18f^9.  8upplbd.;  PflOger  in  Pfltlger'a  Ardi,  7^, 
LangBtein  and  Steimta,  Oentralbl  L  Physiol ,  t&. 
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food  some  idea  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  transformation  of  the  carbon 
compounds.  If  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  food  is  greater  than  in  the 
excreta,  then  the  excess  is  deposited;  while  if  the  revere^  be  the  case  it 
shows  a  corresponding  loss  of  body  substance. 

The  nature  of  the  substances  here  deposited  or  lost,  whether  they  con- 
sist of  proteins,  fats,  or  carbohydrates,  is  learned  from  the  total  quantity 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  excretions.  The  corresponding  quantity  of  proteins 
may  be  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and,  as  the  average 
quantity  of  carbon  in  the  proteins  is  known,  the  quantity  of  carbon  which 
corresponds  to  the  decomposed  proteins  may  be  easily  ascertained.  If 
the  quantity  of  carbon  thus  found  is  smaller  than  the  quantity  of  the  total 
carbon  in  the  excreta,  it  is  then  obvious  that  some  other  nitrogen-free  sub- 
stance has  been  consumed  besides  the  proteins.  If  the  quantity  of  carbon 
in  the  proteins  is  considered  in  round  numbers  as  53  per  cent,*  then  the 
relation  between  carbon  (53)  and  nitrogen  (16)  is  as  3.3  :  L  If  the  total 
quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  is  multiplied  by  3.3,  the  excess  of  carbon 
in  the  eliminations  over  the  product  found  represents  the  carbon  of  the 
decomposed  non-nitrogenous  compounds.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
person  experimented  upon,  10  grams  of  nitrogen  and  200  grams  of  carbon 
were  eliminated  in  the  course  of  24  hours;  then  these  62.5  grams  of  protein 
correspond  to  33  grams  of  carbon,  and  the  difference,  200—  (3.3  X 10)  =  167, 
represents  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  decomposed  non-nitrogenous  com- 
pounds. If  we  start  from  the  simplest  case,  starvation,  where  the  body 
lives  at  the  expense  of  its  own  substance,  then,  since  the  quantity  of 
carbohydrates  as  compared  with  the  fats  of  the  body  is  extremely  small, 
in  such  cases  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  the  assumption  must  be  made 
that  the  person  experimented  upon  has  used  only  fat  and  proteins.  As 
animal  fat  contains  on  an  average  76.5  per  cent  carbon,  the  quantity  of 

100 
transformed  fat  may  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the  carbon  by  z^-r  =  1.3. 

76.5 

In  the  case  of  the  above  example,  the  person  experimented  upon  would 

have  used  62.5  grams  of  proteins  and  167X1.3  =  217  grams  of  fat  of  his 

own  body  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Starting  from  the  nitrogen  balance,  it  can  be  calculated  in  the  same 
way  whether  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the  food  as  compared  with  the  quantity 
of  carbon  in  the  excreta  is  retained  by  the  body  as  proteins  or  fat  or  as 
both.  On  the  other  hand,  with  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the  excreta  one  can 
determine  how  much  of  the  loss  of  the  substance  of  the  body  is  due  to  a 
consumption  of  the  proteins  or  of  fat  or  of  both. 

The  quantity  of  water  and  mineral  bodies  voided  with  the  urine  and 
faeces  can  easily  be  determined.     The  quantity  of  water  eliminated  by  the 

*  This  figure  is  perhaps  a  little  too  high. 
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skin  and  hmgs  may  be  directly  estimated  by  means  of  Petteitb 
apparatus.     The  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  is  calculated  as  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the  individual  before  the  experiment  plus  all  the 
directly  determined  substances  ingested^  and  the  final  weight  of  the  indi 
vidual  plus  all  his  excreta. 

The  oxygen  may  also  be  determined  directly,  according  to  Rkgnault- 
RKJsKT'ti  method,  or  in  other  ways,  and  such  a  determination  with  the 
simultaneous  estimation  of  the  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  is  of  grexkl 
importance  in  the  study  of  metabolism,' 

On  comparing  the  inspired  and  the  expired  air  we  learn »  on  measuring 
them  when  dry  and  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  that  the  volume 
of  the  expire<^l  air  is  less  than  that  of  the  inspired  air*  This  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  not  ail  of  the  oxygen  appears  again  in  the  expired  air  as  car- 
bon dioxide,  because  it  is  not  only  used  in  the  oxidation  of  carbon,  but 
also  in  part  in  the  formation  of  water,  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  bodiee. 
The  volume  of  expired  carbon  dioxide  is  regutarlv  less  than  the  volume  of 

CO 
the  inspired  oxygen,  and  the  relation  ^"^'  which  is  called  the  respiraJtmf 

quotient,  is  generally  less  than  1. 

The  magnitude  of  the  respiratory  quotient  is  dependent  upon  the  kind 
of  substances  destroyed  in  the  botly.  In  the  combustion  of  pure  carbon 
one  volume  of  oxygen  yields  one  volume  of  carbon  dioxide*  and  the  quo- 
tient is  therefore  equal  to  1.  The  same  is  true  in  the  burning  of  carbo- 
hydrates, and  in  the  exclusive  decomposition  of  carbohydrates  in  the 
animal  body  the  respiratory  quotient  must  be  approximately  1.  In  the 
exclusive  metabolism  of  proteins  it  is  close  to  0.80,  and  with  the  decompo- 
sition of  fat  it  is  C17,  In  starvation,  as  the  animal  draws  on  its  own  fiosh 
and  fat,  the  respiratory  quotient  must  be  a  close  approach  to  the  latter 
figure.  The  respiratory  quotient  therefore  gives  important  data  on  the 
quality  of  the  material  decomposed  in  the  body,  naturally  with  the  suppo- 
Bition  that  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide,  independent  of  the  formation 
of  carbon  dioxide,  is  not  influenced  by  special  conditions,  such  as  the 
alteration  of  the  respiratory  mechanism. 

It  is  also  possible  in  systematized  exi>erimentation  to  earr>'  on  the 
metabolism  experiments  so  that  the  decomposable  material  of  the  Ixxiy. 
as  shown  by  the  respiratory  quotient,  remains  qualitatively  the  same,  at 

*  In  regard  to  the  methods  for  estiniatmg  the  c^rbon-dioxide  excretion  and  the  oxy- 
gen consumption,  see  Zuntz,  Hermann's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol,,  4,  Tl.  2;  Hoppe-Seyter, 
Zeitachr.  f.  phyBioh  Chem..  19;  8ond^n  and  Tigerstedt,  Skand.  Arch,  f,  Physiol.,  •; 
Speck,  PhvBioL  des  mensehl  Atmen«.  Leipzig,  1892;  Zunr«  and  Geppert,  PflQgw's 
Arch.p  42;  Magnus- Levy,  ibid.,  55,  10,  where  the  worka  of  Ziinis  and  hia  pupib  are 
cited:  Hanriot  et  Rirhot,  CVmipr.  rend.,  1(M,  and  At  water,  Bull,  of  Dept.  of  A^nc, 
Washington,  Nos.  44,  03,  m,  and  10». 
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least  for  a  short  time.  In  such  experiments  it  has  been  shown,  especially 
by  ZuNTz  and  his  pupils,*  that  the  extent  of  oxygen  consumption  may 
be  taken  as  a  measure  for  the  action  of  different  influences  on  the  extent  of 
metabolism.  This  possibility  is  based  on  the  fact  proved  by  Pfluger  and 
his  pupils,  and  by  Voit,'  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  within  wide 
limits  is  independent  of  the  supply  of  oxygen,  and  is  exclusively  dependent 
upon  the  oxygen  demand  of  the  tissues.  For  certain  reasons  the  consump- 
tion of' oxygen  gives  indeed  a  better  conclusion  than  the  elimination  of 
carbon  dioxide  as  to  the  extent  of  exchange  of  material  and  energy;  but 
as  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  (100  grams)  consumes  different  quantities 
of  fat,  carbohydrates,  and  proteins  in  the  body  —  namely,  35,  84.4,  and 
74.4  grams  respectively  —  the  respiratory  quotient  must  also  be  deter- 
mined, in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  substance  burnt  in  the  body, 
simultaneously  with  the  determination  of  the  carbon  dioxide. 

As  the  different  foods  require  different  amounts  of  oxygen  in  the  com- 
bustion of  each  gram  of  substance  and  yield  different  amounts  of  CO,, 
each  gram  of  oxygen  taken  up  and  each  gram  of  carbon  in  the  Expired 
jiir  as  carbon  dioxide  must  correspond  to  different  heat  values.  This 
Ibllows  from  the  following  table: 

Calories  Calories 

per  grm.  C      Relative  per  grm.  Belatlve 

in  the  CO.  of      Value.  Consumed  Value, 

the  ExpiredAir.  Oxygen. 

In  the  combustion  of  cane-sugar  . .  .     9.5  100  3.56  118.6 

"     "  *'  "meat 10.2  107  3.00  100.0 

"     "  "  "fat 12.3  129  3.27  109.0 

Pfluger  has  found  the  following  figures  for  the  calorific  value  of  1 
gram  oxygen: 

For  muscle  tissue  free  from  fat 3.30  Cal. 

Fat 3.29    " 

Starch 3.53    " 

The' figures  for  the  oxygen  differ,  as  seen  above,  less  than  those  for  the  car- 
bon, and  this  is  the  reason  why,  as  above  stated,  the  oxygen  consumption  gives  a 
much  more  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  exchange  of  force  than  the  elimination  of 
carbon  dioxide.' 

Kaufmann  *  encloses  the  individual  to  be  experimented  upon  in  a 
capacious  sheet-iron  room,  which  serves  both  as  a  respiration-chamber  and 
a  calorimeter,  and  which  permits  of  the  estimation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
urine  and  the'carbon  dioxide  expired,  as  well  as  the  inspired  oxygen  and  the 
quantity  of  heat  produced.     If  we  start  from  the  theoretically  calculated 

*  See  footnote,  page  722. 

» PfiOger,  PflOger's  Arch.,  6,  10,  and  14;  Finkler,  ibid.,  10;  Finkler  and  Oertmann, 
ibid.,  14;  Voit,  Zeitschr,  f.  Biologie,  11  and  14. 

>  See  Ad.  Magnus-Levy,  PflQger's  Arch.,  55,  7,  and  Pflttger,  ibid.,  77,  78,  and  79. 

*  Arch.  d.  Physiologic  (5),  8. 
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foimulse  for  the  various  possible  transformations  of  the  proteins,  fata, 
carbohydrates  in  the  body,  it  is  clear  that  other  values  must  be  obtainoa 
for  the  heat,  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  of  the  urine,  when  om^ 
for  example p  admits  of  a  complete  combustion  of  proteins  to  urea,  carboa 
dioxide,  and  water^  or  of  a  partial  splitting  off  of  fat.  Another  relatiou^ 
ship  between  heat,  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxygen  is  also  to  be  expected  wl 
tlie  fat  is  completely  burnt  or  when  it  is  decomposed  into  sugar,  carboq^ 
dioxide,  and  water.  In  this  w^ay,  by  a  comparison  of  the  values  found  in 
special  cases  with  the  figures  calculated  for  the  various  transfomiations^ 
Kaufmann  attempts  to  explain  the  various  decomposition  processes  ia 
the  body  under  difTerent  nutritive  conditions. 


The  Energy  and  the  Relative  Nutritive  Value  of  Various 
Organic  Foodstuffs. 


With  the  organic  foods  the  organism  receive-s  a  supply  of  chei 
energy  which  is  converted  into  heat  and  mechanical  work  in  the 
This  energy  of  tire  various  foods  may  be  representeil  by  the  amount  of  heat 
which  is  set  free  in  their  combustion.  This  quantity  of  heat  is  expiesded  ss 
calories,  and  a  snutll  calorie  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary^  to  wann  1 
gram  of  water  from  0^  to  1^  C.  A  large  calorie  is  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  warm  1  kilo  of  water  1°  C,  Here  and  in  the  following  pagis 
large  calories  are  to  be  understood.  There  are  numerous  investigations  by 
different  experimenters,  such  as  Frankland,  Danilewski,  Rubneb^ 
BtniTHELOT,  8t<jhmaxn.  and  others*  on  the  calorific  value  of  difTeneot 
foodstuffs-  The  following  results,  which  represent  the  calorific  value  of  a 
few  nutritive  bodies  on  complete  combustion  outside  of  the  body  to  tbt 
highest  oxidation  products,  are  taken  from  Stohmann*s*  work. 

Calories, 

Casein .  ,  5  -  86 

Ovalbumin  ....,., .  ,   5  74 

Conglutiii ,   5  - 4S 

Protein  (average) .  .   571 

Animal  tissue-fat.  ........>.. ,  .    9 .  50 

Butter-fat .   9.23 

Cane-sugar - 3  96 

Milk-sngar ...   3 .  95 

Dextrotte 3.74 

Starch 4.19 

Fats  and  carlx»hydrates  are  completely  burnt  in  the  body,  and  one  eaa 

therefore  consider  their  combustion  equivalent  as  a  measure  of  the  lining 


^  See  Rubner,  Zeit^cbr.  f.  Bioloj^e,  21,  which  nko  cites  the  works  of  Fraokland  Mi 
DanUewski:  see  oho  Bertbelot,  Compt,  rend.,  102,  104,  ami  110;  Stchnuum.  Zefticli^ 
f.  Biologie,  31. 
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force  developed  by  them  within  the  organism.  We  generally  designate  9.3 
and  4.1  calories  for  each  gram  of  substance  as  the  average  for  the  physio- 
logical calorific  value  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  respectively. 

The  proteins  act  differently  from  the  fats  and  carbohydrates.  They 
are  only  incompletely  burnt,  and  they  yield  certain  decomposition  pro- 
ducts, which,  leaving  the  body  with  the  excreta,  still  represent  a  certain 
quantity  of  energy  which  is  lost  to  the  body.  The  heat  of  combustion  of 
the  proteins  is  smaller  within  the  organism  than  outside  of  it,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  specially  determined.  For  this  purpose  Rubner  *  fed  a 
dog  on  washed  meat,  and  he  subtracted  from  the  heat  of  combustion  of 
the  food  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  urine  and  fseces,  which  corresponded 
to  the  food  taken  plus  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  for  the  swelling  up  of 
the  proteins  and  the  solution  of  the  urea.  Rubner  has  also  tried  to  deter- 
mine the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  proteins  (muscle-proteins)  decomposed 
in  the  body  of  rabbits  in  starvation.  According  to  these  investigations, 
the  physiological  heat  of  combustion  in  calories  for  each  gram  of  Substance 
is  as  follows: 

1  grm.  of  the  dry  snbstAnce.  Calories. 

Protein  from  meat 4.4 

Muscle 4.0 

Protein  in  starvation 3.8 

Fat  (average  for  various  fats) 9.3 

Carbohydrates  (calculated  average) 4.1 

The  physiological  combustion  value  of  the  various  foods  belonging  to 
the  same  group  is  not  quite  the  same.  It  is,  for  instance,  3.97  calories  for 
a  vegetable  protein,  conglutin,  and  4.42  calories  for  an  animal  protein  body, 
syntonin.  According  to  Rubner  the  normal  heat  value  per  1  gram  of 
animal  protein  may  be  considered  as  4.23  calories,  and  of  vegetable  protein 
as  3.96  calories.  When  a  person  on  a  mixed  diet  takes  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  proteins  from  animal  foods  and  about  40  per  cent  from  vegetable 
foods,  the  value  of  1  gram  of  the  protein  of  the  food  is  equivalent  to  about 
4.1  calories.  The  physiological  value  of  each  of  the  three  chief  groups  of 
organic  foods,  by  their  decomposition  in  the  body,  is  in  round  numbers  as 
follows: 

Caloriee. 

1  gram  protein 4.1 

1     "     fat 9.3 

1     "     carbohydrate 4.1 

As  will  be  shown,  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  may  decrease  the  metab- 
olism of  proteins  in  the  body,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of 
proteins  in  the  body  or  in  the  food  acts  on  the  metabolism  of  fat  in  the 
body.  In  physiological  combustion  the  various  foods  may  replace  one 
another  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  know  the 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  21. 
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ratio  of  replacement*  The  investigations  made  by  Rubber  have  taught 
that  this,  if  it  relates  to  the  force  and  heat  production  in  the  animal  body, 
is  a  proportion  that  corresponds  with  the  figures  of  the  heat  value  of  the 
same.  This  is  apparent  from  the  following  table.  In  this  is  found  the 
weight  of  the  various  foods  equal  to  100  grams  of  fat»  a  part  determined 
from  experiments  on  animals  and  a  part  calculated  from  figures  of  the  heat 
values. 

100  grams  fat  are  equal  to  or  kodynamic  with 

From  Experiments        Fr<:itu  tbo  I>l£fei 

oti  AuimaUii.  H«at  VuLue.  peri 

Syntomn . .  _ 225  213  -^5  ^ 

Muscle-flesh  (dried) 243  235  4-43 

Starch  . 232  229  +1.3 

Catie-«ugar 234  235  —  0 

Dextrose , 256  25,5  -^o 

From  the  given  isodynamir  value  of  the  various  foods  it  follows  t' 
these  substances  replace  one  another  in  the  body  almost  in  exact  ratio  to 
the  energy  contained  in  them.  Thus  in  round  numbers  227  grams  of  pro- 
tein and  carbohydrate  are  equal  to  or  isodynamic  with  100  grams  of  fat  ia 
regard  to  source  of  energy,  because  each  yields  930  calories  on  combustion 
in  the  body. 

By  means  of  recent  very  important  ealori metric  investigations  Rubxeb* 
has  shown  that  the  lieat  produced  in  an  animal  in  several  series  of  experi- 
ments extending  over  forty-five  days  corresponded  to  within  0.47  per  cent 
of  the  physiological  hear  of  combustion  calculated  from  the  decomposed 
body  and  foods.  Atw.4Ter  and  his  collaborators  -  have  made  some  very 
thorough  investigations  on  this  subject  on  men.  In  their  e.xperimenta 
they  made  use  of  a  large  respiration  calorimeter,  which  not  only  deter- 
mined exactly  the  excreta  but  also  made  a  calorimetric  determination  of 
the  heat  given  out  by  the  person  experimented  upon,  i,e.,  the  work  pei^ 
formed.  From  the  results  of  these  experiments  they  found  nearly  an 
absolutely  complete  agreement  between  the  calories  found  directly  and' 
those  calculated. 

This  i9od}mamic  law  is  of  fundamental  value  in  the  study  of  met 
lism  and  nutrition.  By  this  law  it  is  possible  to  consider  the  procei 
metabolism  as  more  uniform  transformations  of  energy.  The  quantity 
of  energy  in  the  transformed  foods  or  the  constituents  of  the  body  may 
be  used  as  a  measure  for  the  total  consumption  of  energy,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  energy  in  the  foods  must  also  be  the  basil 
for  the  calculation  of  dietaries  for  human  beings  under  various  eondition& 


I  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  30. 
'  Bull,  of  E>ept.  of  Agric.»  Washington,  44,  63,  69,  and  100  and   Ersebtu»e  <6~ 
Fhysiologie  3. 
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The  heat  value  of  a  foodstuflf  can  be  directly  determined  in  a  calori- 
meter but  may  also  be  calculated  from  its  composition.  H  one  subtracts 
from  the  gross  heat  value  of  the  food  obtained  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
combustion  heat  of  the  faeces  and  urine  with  the  same  diet,  there  is  obtained 
the  net  calorific  value  of  the  diet.  This  value,  calculated  in  percentage  of 
the  total  energy  content  of  the  food,  is  called  the  physiological  availability 
by  RuBNER.^  In  order  to  elucidate  this  we  will  give  a  few  of  Rubner's 
values.  The  loss  in  calories,  as  well  as  the  physiological  availability,  are 
calculated  in  percentages  of  the  total  energy  content  of  the  food. 

LoM  in  per  cent.  Total  Iom       Arailablli^ 

Food.  In  urine.        lu  the  fsBces.    in  per  cent.       in  per  cent. 

Cow's  milk 5.13  5.07  10.20  89.8 

Mixed  diet  (rich  in  fat) 3.87  5.73  9.60  90.4 

"    (poor  iii  fat) 4.70  6.00  10.70  89.3 

Potatoes 2.00  5.60  7.60  92.4 

Grahambread 2.40  15.50  17.90  82.1 

Rye  bread 2.20      .      24.30  26.50  73.5 

Meat 16.30  6.90  23.20  76.8 

In  order  to  simplify  the  calculation  of  the  energy  exchange  there  exist, 
besides  the  above-mentioned  standard  figures  for  the  physiological  calorific 
value  of  the  organic  foodstuffs,  also  for  the  carbon  of  the  carbon  dioxide, 
and  for  the  oxygen  other  standard  factors.  Thus  for  1  gram  of  meat 
(dry  substance)  free  from  fat  and  extractives  we  have  the  calculated 
value  of  5.44-5.77  Cal.  Kohler*  found  5.678  Cal.  for  1  gram  of  ash 
and  fat-free  dried-meat  substance  of  the  ox  and  5.599  Cal.  for  the  horse. 
According  to  Frentzel  and  Schreuer  '  45.4  Cal.  is  calculated  for  1  gram 
of  nitrogen  in  fat  and  ^ush-free  dried-meat  faeces  (dog),  while  6.97  to  7.45 
Cal.  is  calculated   for  1  gram  of  nitrogen  in   meat-urine.     The  calorific 

urine  quotient  -^  seems  still,  as  above  given,  not  to  be  constant  for 
human  beings  at  least,  but  is  dependent  upon  the  variety  of  food. 

Instead  of  the  direct  determination  the  heat  of  combustion  can  also  be  deter- 
mined from  the  elementary  composition  according  to  the  following  principle  as 
suggested  by  E.  Voit.*  If  we  designate  the  heat  of  combustion  for  1  gram  of  the 
substance  by  Cal.  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  necessary  for  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  1  gram  of  the  substance  (=  oxygen  capacity  of  the  substance)  by  O, 

then  —--^=-Ky  which  is  the  combustion  value  for  1  gram  of  oxygen.    The  oxygen 

capacity  can  be  calculated  from  the  elementary  composition,  and  when  the  value 
of  K  is  known,  the  combustion  heat  of  a  chemical  compound  or  a  known  mixture 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  42. 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  31. 

*  The  works  of  F^ntzel  and  Schreuer  may  be  found  in  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  PhyBiol., 
1901,  1902,  and  1903. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  44.     See  also  Krummacher,  ibid. 
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can  \yQ  readily  determined.  The  value  K  is  neiirly  constant  for  substances  of  tbe  I 
same  groups;  but  also  different  groups  show  amonfr  themselves  only  slight  devil'  ( 
tion  for  this  value.     VfjiT  obtained  the  following  values  for  a  few  of  the  k>odstuils;J 

K.  (In  kg.  C»l.)  O  C^pmcitr^ 

Plant  pnitein 3.298  I   740 

.liiiiiial  protein. 3.273  1  741 

Fat 3  271  2.863 

Carbohydrate 3  525  1 .  156 

These   methodn   of   ealrtilntion   are,   aceording  to   Voit  and    Kaummac 
admissible  for  practical  purpo.ses. 

IL     Metabolism  in  Starvation. 

In  starvation  the  decomposition  in  the  body  continues  uninterrupted!^ 
though  with  decreased  intensity;  but,  as  it  takes  place  at  the  expense  of 
the  substance  of  the  body,  it  can  only  continue  for  a  limited  time.      When 
an  animal  has  lost  a  certain  fraction  of  the  mass  of  the  body  death  is  the 
result.     This  fraction  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  star%^ation  i>eriod-     Fat  animals  succumb  when  the  weight  of 
the  body  hjis  sunk  to  one  half  of  the  original  weipjht.     Otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  Chossat/  animals  die  as  a  rule  when  the  weight  of  the  body  has 
sunk  to  two  fifths  of  the  original  weip;ht.     The  period  when  death  occuns 
from  starvation  not  only  varies  with  the  varied  nutritive  condition  at  the 
beginning  of  starvation,  but  also  with  the  more  or  less  active  exchange  of 
material.     This  is  more  active  in  small  and  young  animals  than  in  large 
and  older  ones,  but  different  cla.sses  of  animals  show  an  unequal  activity. 
Children  succumb  in  starvation  hi  3-5  days  after  having  lost  one  fourth 
of  their  body  mass,     Grown  persons  may,  as  observed  upon  Suc?ci»*  and 
other  professional  fasters,  starve  for  twenty  days  or  more  without  lasting 
injury;   and    there    are  reports  of  'cases  of  starvation  extending  over  a 
period  of  even  more  than  forty  to  fifty  days.     Dogs  can  live  without  food 
from  four  to  ei^ht  weeks,  birds  five  to  twenty  days,  snakes  more  than  half 
a  year,  and  frogs  more  than  a  year. 

In  starvation  the  wei/jkt  of  the  bodif  decreases.  The  loss  of  weight  id 
greatest  in  the  fii^t  few  days,  and  then  decreases  rather  inilformly.  In 
small  animals  the  absolute  loss  of  weight  per  day  is  naturally  less  than 
in  larger  animals.  The  relative  loss  of  weight  —  that  is,  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  unit  of  the  w^eight  of  the  hody,  namely,  1  kilo  —  is,  on  the  contrary, 
greater  in  small  animals  than  in  larger  one^.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  smaller  animals  have  a  greater  surface  of  body  in  proportion  to  their 
mass  than  larger  animals,  and  the  greater  loss  of  heat  caused  thereby  must 
be  replaced  by  a  more  active  consumption  of  materiaL 

»  Cited  from  Voit  in  Hermarm'a  Handbuch,  6,  Thl.  1 .  100. 
'  See  Luciani,  Das  Hungem.     Hamburg  u.  Leipzig,  1890. 
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It  follows  from  the  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  body  that  the  absolute 
extent  of  metabolism  must  diminish  in  starvation.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  extent  of  the  metabolism  is  referred  to  the  unit  of  the  weight  of  the 
body,  namely,  1  kilo,  it  appears  that  this  quantity  remains  nearly 
unchanged  during  starvation.  The  investigations  of  Zuntz,  Lehmann, 
and  others^  on  the  professional  faster  Cetti  showed  on  the  third 
and  sixth  days  of  starvation  an  average  consumption  of  4.65  c.c. 
oxygen  per  kilo  in  one  minute,  and  on  the  ninth  to  eleventh  day  an 
average  of  4.73  c.c.  The  calories,  as  a  measure  of  the  metabolism,  fell 
on  the  first  to  fifth  day  of  starvation  from  1850  to  1600  calories,  or 
from  32.4  to  30  per  kilo,  and  it  remained  nearly  unchanged,  if  referred  to 
the  unit  of  body  weight.^ 

The  extent  of  the  metabolism  of  proteins,  or  the  elimination  of  nitrogen 
by  the  urine,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  same,  diminishes  as  the  weight  of 
the  body  diminishes.  This  decrease  is  not  regular  or  the  same  during 
the  entire  period  of  starvation,  and  the  extent  depends,  as  the  experiments 
made  upon  camivora  have  shown,  upon  several  circumstances.  During 
the  first  few  days  of  starvation  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  greatest,  and 
the  richer  the  body  is  in  protein,  due  to  the  food  previously  taken,  the 
greater  is  the  protein  catabolism  or  the  nitrogen  elimination,  according 
to  VoiT.  The  nitrogen  elimination  diminishes  the  more  rapidly  —  that  is, 
the  curve  of  the  decrease  is  more  sudden  —  the  richer  in  proteins  the  food 
was  which  was  taken  before  starvation.  This  condition  is  apparent  from 
the  following  table  of  data  of  three  different  starvation  experiments  made 
by  VoiT '  on  the  same  dog.  This  dog  received  2500  grams  of  meat  daily 
before  the  first  series  of  experiments,  1500  grams  of  meat  daily  before 
the  second  series,  and  a  mixed  diet  relatively  poor  in  nitrogen  before  the 
third  series. 

Day  of  Starvation.  Grams  of  Urea  EllmiDated  in  Twenty-fonr  Hoam. 

Ser.  I.  Ser.  II.  Ser  III 

First 60.1  26.5  13.8 

Second 24.9  18.6  11.5 

Thircl 19.1  15.7  10.2 

Fourth 17.3  14.9  12.2 

Fifth 12.3  14.8  12.1 

Sixth 13.3  12.8  12.6 

Seventh 12.5  12.9  11.3 

Eighth 10.1  12.1  10.7 

In  man  and  also  in  animals  sometimes  a  rise  in  the  nitrogen  excretion 
is  observed  about  the  second  or  third  starvation  day,  which  is  then  fol- 
lowed by  a  regular  diminution.    This  rise  is  explained  by  Prausnitz, 

»  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887. 

'  See  also  Tigerstedt  and  collaborators  in  Skand.  Arch.  f.  PhysioL,  7* 

*  See  Hermann's  Handbuch,  6,  Thl.  1,  89. 
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TiGERSTEDT,  Landergren,*  AS  follows:  At  the  commencement  of  sUr- 

vation  the  protein  metabolism  is  reduced  by  the  glycogen  still  present 
in  the  body.  After  the  consumption  of  the  glycogen,  which  takes  place  in 
great  part  during  the  first  days  of  starvation,  the  destruction  of  proteins 
increases  as  the  glycogen  action  decreases,  and  then  decreases  again  when 
the  body  has  become  poorer  in  available  proteins. 

Other  conditions,  such  as  varying  quantities  of  fat  in  the  body,  have 
an  influence  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  nitrogen  is  eliminated  during 
the  first  days  of  starvation.  After  the  first  few  days  of  stan-ation  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen  is  more  uniform.  It  may  diminish  gradually  and 
regularly  until  the  death  of  the  animals  or  there  may  be  a  rise  in  the  last 
days,  a  so-called  premortal  increase.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other 
occurs,  depends  upon  the  relationship  between  the  protein  and  fat  content 
of  the  body. 

Like  the  destniction  of  proteins  during  starvation,  the  decomposition 
of  fat  proceeds  uninterruptedly,  and  the  greatest  part,  of  the  calories  needed 
during  starvation  are  supplied  by  the  fats.     According  to  Rubneh  and 
VoiT  the  protein  catabolism  varies  only  slightly  in  starving  animals  at 
rest  and  at  an  average  temperature^  and  ff>rms  a  constant  portion  of  the 
total  exchange  of  energy;  of  the  total  calories  in  dogs  10-16  per  cent  comes 
from  the  protein  decomposition  and  S4-90  per  cent  from  the  fats.     This  is 
at  least  true  for  starving  animals  which  had  a  sufficiently  great  original 
fat  content.     If  on  account  of  starvation  the  animal  has  become  relatively 
pw>rer  in  fat  and  the  fat  content  of  the  body  has  fallen  below  a  certain 
limit,  then  in  order  to  supply  the  calories  necessary  a  larger  quantity  of 
protein  is  destroyed  and  the  premortal  increase  now  occurs  (E,   Vorr'). 

Since  the  fat  has  a  diminishing  influence  on  the  destruction  of  proteini 
corresponding  to  what  was  said  above,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  star- 
vation is  less  in  fat  than  in  lean  individuals-  For  instance*  only  9  grams 
of  urea  were  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  during  the  later  stages  of  starva- 
tiou  by  a  well-nourished  and  fat  person  suffering  from  disease  of  the  brain* 
while  I.  MuNK  found  that  20-29  grams  urea  were  voided  daily  by  Cetti,* 
who  had  been  poorly  nourished. 

The  investigations  on  the  exchange  of  gas  in  starvation  have  shown,  as 
previously  mentioned,  that  the  absolute  extent  of  the  same  is  diminished, 
but  that  when  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  elimination  of  carlx^n 
dioxide  are  calculated  on  the  unit  of  weight  of  the  body.  1  kilo,  this  quantity 

*  Prausnitas,  ZeiUchr,  f*  Biologie,  29 J  Tigerstedt  atid  collaboratom,  L  c;  Landergren. 
"T^ndersoknitigar  fifver  menniskans  Agghviteomsftttaiag,  Inaug.-Diss.  Btockbolm, 
1002. 

'  Zeitschr.  f,  Bioloi^e,  41,  137  and  502.  See  alflo  Kaufmann,  ibid,,  and  N.  S^ul*, 
iWrf,,  and  Pflager*!!  Arch.,  76. 

'  Berl.  klin.  Wochenechr.,  1887, 
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quickly  sinks  to  a  minimum  and  then  remains  unchanged,  or,  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  starvation,  may  actually  rise.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  body  temperature  of  starving  animals  remains  nearly  constant, 
without  showing  any  appreciable  decrease,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
starvation  period.  The  temperature  of  the  animal  first  sinks  a  few  days 
before  death,  and  death  occurs  at  about  33-30*^  C. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  respiratory  quotient  it  follows  that 
in  starvation  it  is  about  the  same  as  with  fat  and  meat  exclusively  as  food, 
i.e.,  approximately  0.7.  This  ii^  often  the  case,  but  it  may  occasionally  be 
lower,  0.65-0.50,  as  observed  in  the  cases  of  Cetti  and  Succi.  As  explana- 
tion for  this  unexpected  behavior  one  must  admit  of  a  storage  of  incom- 
pletely oxidized  substances  in  the  body  during  starvation. 

Water  passes  uninterruptedly  from  the  body  in  starvation  even  when 
none  is  taken.  If  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tissues  rich  in  proteins  is 
considered  as  70-80  per  cent,  and  the  quantity  of  proteins  in  the  same 
20  per  cent,  then  for  each  gram  of  protein  destroyed  about  4  grams  of 
water  are  set  free.  This  liberation  of  water  from  the  tissues  is  generally 
sufficient  to  supply  the  loss  of  water,  and  starvation  is  ordinarily  not 
accompanied  with  thirst.  Starving  animals,  as  a  rule,  do  not  partake  of 
water. 

The  loss  of  water  calculated  on  the  percentage  of  the  total  organism  must 
naturally  be  essentially  dependent  upon  the  previous  amount  of  fatty  tissue  in  the 
body.  If  we  bear  these  conditions  in  mind,  then,  it  seems,  according  to  Boht- 
LiNGK/  that,  from  experiments  upon  white  mice,  the  animal  body  is  poorer  in 
water  during  inanition.  The  body  loses  more  water  than  is  set  free  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tissues. 

The  mineral  substances  leave  the  body  uninterruptedly  in  starvation 
until  death,  and  the  influence  of  the  destruction  of  tissues  is  plainly  per- 
ceptible by  their  elimination.  Because  of  the  destruction  of  tissues*  rich  in 
potassium  the  proportion  between  potassium  and  sodium  in  the  urine 
changes  in  starvation,  so  that,  contrary  to  the  normal  conditions,  the 
potassium  is  eliminated  in  proportionately  greater  quantities.  MtJNK  also 
observed  in  Cetti 's  ^  case  a  relative  increase  in  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
calcium  in  the  urine  during  starvation,  which  was  due  to  an  increased 
exchange  of  bone-substance. 

Contrary  to  the  above  Bohtlingk  with  starving  white  mice,  and  Katsuyama' 
with  starving  rabbits  found  a  greater  excretion  of  sodium  than  potassium. 

The  question  as  to  the  participation  of  the  different  organs  in  the  loss 
of  weight  of  the  body  during  starvation  is  of  special  interest.     In  elucida- 

*  Arch,  dee  sciences  biol.  de  St.  P^terabourg,  5. 

» L.  c. 

'  Bdhtlingk,  1.  c;  Katsuyama-  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  26. 
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tion  of  this  point  we  give  the  following  results  of  Chossat's  experiments 
on  pigeons,  and  those  of  Voit  ^  on  a  male  cat.  The  results  are  percentages 
of  weight  lost  from  the  original  weight  of  the  organ. 

Pigeon  (Chossat).  Male  Oat  <VOiT). 

Adipose  tissue 93  per  cent.  97  per  cent. 

Spleen 71  "  "  67  "  " 

Pancreas 64  "  "  17  "  " 

Liver 52'*  "  54  "  " 

Heart  45  "  "  3  "  « 

Intestine 42  "  "  18  "  " 

Muscles 42  "  "  31  "  " 

Testicles —  "  "  40  "  " 

Skin 33  "  "  21  "  " 

Kidneys 32  "  "  26  "  " 

Lungs 22  ''  '  18  "  " 

Bones  17  "  "  14  "  " 

Nervous  system 2    "  '*  3  "  " 

The  total  quantity  of  blood,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  solids  contained 
therein,  decreases,  as  Panum  and  others  *  have  shown,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  loss 
of  water  by  different  organs  are  somewhat  contradictory;  according  to 
LuKJANOW  ^  it  seems  that  the  various  organs  act  somewhat  differently  in 
this  respect. 

The  above-tabulated  results  cannot  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  metabo- 
lism in  the  various  organs  during  starvation.  For  instance,  the  nervous 
system  shows  only  a  small  loss  of  weight  as  compared  with  the  other 
organs,  but  from  this  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  the  exchange  of 
material  in  this  system  of  organs  is  least  active.  The  condition  may  be 
quite  different;  for  one  organ  may  derive  its  nutriment  during  starvation 
from  some  other  organ  and  exist  at  its  expense.  A  positive  conclusion 
cannot  be  drawn  in  regard  to  the  activity  of  the  metabolism  in  an  organ 
from  the  loss  of  weight  of  that  organ  in  starvation.  Death  by  starvation 
is  not  the  result  of  the  death  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  but  it  depends 
more  likely  upon  the  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  a  few  less  vitally 
important  organs  (E.  Voit  *). 

In  calculating;  or  determining  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  organs  in  star- 
vation the  original  fat  content  of  the  organs  must  also  be  considered. 
With  the  consideration  of  the  fat  content  of  the  organs,  determined  or 
estimated  in  a  special  way  before  the  starvation  period  and  at  the  end, 
E.  Voit  *  has  found  the  following  loss  of  weight  in  the  supposed  fat-free 
p — — ■ ■ — ■" ^— 

*  Cited  from  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  6,  Part  1,  96  and  97. 

'  Panum,  Virchow's  Arch.,  29;  London,  Arch.  d.  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  i. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  13. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  41. 
» Ibid.,  46. 
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organs  in  starvation,  namely,  muscles  41  per  cent,  viscera  42  per  cent, 
skin  28  per  cent,  and  skeleton  5  per  cent. 

The  knowledge  of  metabolism  during  starvation  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  study  of  nutrition,  and  it  forms  to  a  certain  extent  the 
starting-point  for  the  study  of  metabolism  under  different  physiological 
and  pathological  conditions.  To  answer  the  question  whether  the 
metabolism  of  a  person  in  a  special  case  is  abnormally  increased 
or  diminished  it  is  naturally  very  important  to  know  the  average 
extent  of  metabolism  of  a  healthy  person  under  the  same  circumstances, 
for  comparison.  This  quantity  can  be  called  the  starvation  requirement, 
that  is,  the  extent  of  metabolism  used  in  absolute  bodily  rest 
and  inactivity  of  the  intestinal  tract.  As  a  measure  of  this  quantity 
we  determine,  according  to  Geppert-Zuntz,  the  extent  of  gaseous 
exchange,  and  especially  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  of  a  person 
lying  down,  best  sleeping,  in  the  early  morning  and  at  least  twelve 
hours  after  a  light  meal  not  rich  in  carbohydrates.  The  gas  volume 
reduced  to  0*^  C.  and  760  mm.  Hg  pressure  is  calculated  on  1  kilo  of  body 
weight  and  for  one  minute.  The  results  vary  between  3  and  4.5  cc.  for 
the  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  between  2.5  and  3.5  cc.  for  the  carbon 
dioxide.  As  average  3.81  cc.  oxygen  and  3.08  cc  carbon  dioxide  are 
usually  given. ^ 

The  extent  of  protein  destruction  cannot  be  detennined  in  transient 
experiments,  and  for  these  reasons  only  the  values  found  after  several 
days  of  starvation  are  useful.  In  the  starvation  experiments  on  Cetti 
and  Succi  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  per  kilo  on  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  star- 
vation day  was  0.150-0.202  gram  N.  In  a  recent  starvation  experiment 
made  by  E.  and  O.  Freund  '  upon  Succi  the  nitrogen  excretion  on  the 
twenty-first  day  sank  to  2.82  grams  N-  The  portion  of  the  urea  nitrogen 
of  the  total  nitrogen  sank  from  85-89  per  cent  on  the  first  days 
of  starvation  to  73  per  cent  on  the  fifteenth  day  and  56-54  per 
cent  on  the  day  before  the  last  day  of  starvation.  None  of  the 
other  nitrogenous  constituents  examined  increased  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  urea  decreased.  The  amount  of  neutral  sulphur  roso 
from  10  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  sulphur.  In  a  recent  series 
of  investigations  upon  the  faster  Succi,  Brugsch'  found  on  the 
twenty-first  to  the  thirtieth  day  that  the  urea  only  amounted  to  54-69.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  while  the  quantity  of  ammonia,  because 
of  a  high  acidosis,  rose  to  15.4-35.3  per  cent.  The  amino-acid  fraction 
was  also  above  normal. 

*  See  V.  Noorden,  Lehrbuch  der  Pathlogie  des  Stoffwecheel,  Berlin,  1906. 
'  Wien.  klin.  Rundschau,  1901,  Nos.  5  and  6. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  therap.  1. 
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III.    MetaboLism  with  Inadequate  Nutrition. 

The  food  may  be  quantitatively  insufficient ,  and  the  final  result  is 
absolute  inanition.  The  food  may  also  be  qualitatively  insufficient  or,  as 
we  say»  inadequate.  This  occurs  when  any  of  the  necessar>''  nutritive 
bodies  are  abseitt  in  the  food,  while  the  others  occur  in  sufficient  or  perhaps 
even  in  excessive  amounts* 

Lack  of  Water  in  the  Food.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the  organism  is 
greatest  during  tetal  life,  and  then  decreases  with  increasing  age.  Natu- 
rally»  the  quantity  differs  in  various  organs.  The  tissue  in  the  body  being 
poorest  in  water  is  the  enamel,  whieh  is  almost  free,  containing  only  2  p.  m. 
water,  the  teeth  about  100  p.  m.,  the  fatty  tissues  60-120  p.  m.  The 
bones,  with  140-440  p.  m.,  and  the  eartdage,  with  540-740  p.  m.,  are 
somewhat  richer  in  water,  while  the  muscles,  blood,  and  glands,  with  750 
to  more  than  800  p.  m.^  are  still  richer.  The  quantity  of  water  is  even 
greater  in  the  animal  fluids  (see  prececling  chapter),  and  the  adult  body 
contains  in  all  about  630  p.  m.  water.*  If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  two 
thinis  of  the  animal  organism  consists  of  water;  that  water  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  in  the  normab  physical  composition  of  the  tissues; 
moreover  that  all  flow  of  juices,  all  exchange  of  substance,  all  supply  of 
nutrition,  all  increase  or  destruction,  and  all  discharge  of  the  products  of 
destruction,  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  water;  and,  in  addition, 
that  by  its  evaporation  it  is  an  important  regulator  of  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  we  perceive  that  water  must  he  necessary  for  life,  if  the  losa 
of  %vater  be  not  replaceil  l>y  fresh  supplies  sooner  or  later,  the  organism 
succiunbs  and  death  may  occur  earlier  with  lack  of  water  than  with  com- 
plete inanition  (Landaueh,  N()THW^\NG), 

If  the  w^ater  is  withdra%vn  for  a  certain  time,  as  Laxdaxter  and  espe- 
cially W.  STRAirB  have  shown,  it  has  an  accelerating  influence  upon  the 
decomposition  of  protein.  This  increased  destruction  has,  according  to 
Landauer,  the  purpose  of  replacing  a  part  of  the  water  withheld  (by  means 
of  the  increased  metabolism).  The  deprivation  of  water  for  a  short  time 
may,  according  to  Spikgler,^  especially  in  man,  cause  a  diminution  in 
the  protein  metabolism  by  means  of  a  reduced  protein  absorption. 

Lack  of  Minrral  Substances  in  the  Food,  In  a  previous  chapter  atten- 
tion was  called  in  several  instances  to  the  importance  of  the  mineral  bodies 
and  also  to  the  occurrence  of  certain  mineral  substances  in  certain  amounts 
in  the  various  organs.  The  mineral  content  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  is 
not  very  great  as  a  rule.     With  the  exception  of  the  skeleton,  which  con- 


«  See  Voit  in  Hennanii'8  Handhuch,  ft,  'TX.  T,  345. 

'Landauer,   Maly\s   Jahre^^ber.,  24;   Nothwang,  Arch,    i,   Uygienai    I8t2;   Straub^ 
Zeit^chr.  f.  Biobgie.  37  and  38;  Spiegler,  ibid.,  40. 
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tains  about  220  p.  m.  mineral  bodies  (Volkmann*),  the  animal  fluids  or 
tissues  are  poor  in  inorganic  constituents,  and  the  quantity  of  these 
amounts,  as  a  rule,  only  to  about  10  p.  m.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  min- 
eral substances  in  the  organism,  the  greatest  part  occurs  in  the  skeleton, 
830  p.  m.,  and  the  next  greatest  in  the  muscles,  about  100  p.  m.  (Volk- 
mann). 

The  mineral  bodies  seem  to  be  partly  dissolved  in  the  fluids  and  partly 
combined  with  organic  substances.  In  accordance  with  this  the  organism 
persistently  retains,  with  food  poor  in  salts,  a  part  of  the  mineral  sub- 
stances, also  such  as  are  soluble,  as  the  chlorides.  On  the  burning  of  the 
organic  substances  the  mineral  bodies  combined  therewith  are  set  free  and 
may  be  eliminated.  It  is  also  admitted  that  they  in  part  combine  with 
the  new  products  of  the  combustion,  and  in  part  with  organic  nutritive 
bodies  poor  in  salts  or  nearly  salt-free,  which  are  absorbed  from  the  intes- 
tinal canal  and  are  thus  retained  (Vorr,  Forster  '). 

If  this  statement  is  correct,  it  is  possible  that  a  constant  supply  of 
mineral  substances  with  the  food  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the 
amount  of  inorganic  bodies  which  must  be  administered  is  insignificant. 
The  question  whether  this  be  so  or  not  has  not,  especially  in  man,  been 
sufficiently  investigated;  but  generally  we  consider  the  need  of  mineral 
substances  by  man  as  very  small.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that 
man  usually  takes  with  his  food  a  considerable  excess  of  mineral  substances. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  action  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  min- 
eral substances  with  the  food  in  animals  have  been  made  by  several  inves- 
tigators, especially  Forster.  He  observed,  on  experimenting  with  dogs^ 
and  pigeons  with  food  as  poor  as  possible  in  mineral  substances,  that  a 
very  suggestive  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  organs,  particularly 
the  muscles  and  the  nervous  system,  appeared,  and  that  death  resulted  in 
a  short  time,  earlier  in  fact  than  in  complete  starvation.  On  observations 
made  upon  himself  Taylor*  found  on  partaking  less  than  0.1  gram 
salts  per  diem  that  the  chief  disturbance  occurred  in  the  muscular  system. 

BuNGE  in  opposition  to  these  observations  of  Forster's  has  suggested 
that  the  early  death  in  these  cases  was  not  caused  by  the  lack  of  mineral 
salts,  but  more  likely  by  the  lack  of  bases  necessary  to  neutralize  the 
sulphuric  acid  formed  in  the  combustion  of  the  proteins  in  the  organism; 
these  bases  must  then  be  taken  from  the  tissues.      In  accordance  with 


» See  Voit  in  Hennann's  Handbuch,  6,  Part  1,  353. 

'  Forster,  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  9.  See  also  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  6,  Part  1 , 
354.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  and  the  behavior  of  the  various  mineral  constituents 
of  the  animal  body  see  the  work  of  Albu  and  Neuberg,  Physiologie  and  Pathologic  dcs 
Mineralstoffwechsel,  Berlin,  1906. 

'  University  of  California  Publications,  Pathol.  1 . 
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this  vie\\  Bi'NGK  ami  Lunin  *  also  found,  in  experioieiiting  with  mioet 
that  animals  which  received  nearly  ash-free  food  with  the  addition  dl 
sodium  carbonate  were  kept  alive  twice  as  long  as  those  which  had  the 
same  food  without  the  sodium  carbonate.  Hpecial  experiments^also  show 
that  the  carbonate  cannot  be  replac^l  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  sodium 
chloride*  and  that  to  all  appearances  it  acts  by  combining  with  the  ackk 
formed  in  the  body.  The  addition  of  alkah  carbonate  to  the  otherwise 
nearly  ash-free  food  may  indeed  delay  deaths  but  cannot  prevent  it,  and 
even  in  the  presence  of  tlie  necessary  amount  of  bases  death  results  for 
lack  of  mineral  substances  in  the  food. 

In  the  above  series  of  experiments  made  by  Bunge  the  food  of  the 
animal  consisted  of  casein,  milk-fat,  and  cane-sugar.  While  milk  alone 
was  an  ailequate  and  sufficient  food  for  the  animal,  Bunge  found  that  the 
animal  could  not  lie  kept  alive  longer  by  food  consisting  of  the  above  con- 
stituents of  milk  and  cane-sugar  with  the  addition  of  all  the  mineral  sub- 
Btaneea  of  milk  than  witli  the  food  mentioned  in  the  above  experiaients 
with  the  addition  of  alkali  carbonate.  The  question  w^hether  this  result 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  mineral  Ixjdies  of  milk  are  chem- 
ically combined  with  the  organic  constituents  of  the  same  and  can  be 
assimilated  only  in  such  combinations,  or  whether  it  depends  on  otJaer 
conditions,  Bun'ge  leaves  undecided.  These  observations,  however,  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  positive  conclusions  from  experiments  made 
thus  far  with  food  poor  in  salts.  Further  investigations  on  this  subject 
8eem  to  be  necessary. 

With  an  insufficient  supply  of  rklorides  mih  the  food  the  elimination 
of  chlorine  by  the  urine  decreases  constantly^  and  at  last  it  may  stop 
entirely,  while  the  tissues  still  persistently  retain  the  chlorides.     It  bM 
already  been  stated  (Chapter  IX)  how  chloride  starvation  influences  other 
functions,  especially  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.     If  there  be  a  hick  of 
sodium  as  compared  with  potassium,  or  if  there  be  an  excess  of  potassium 
compounds  in  any  other  form  than  KCl,  the  potassium  combinations  am 
replaced  in  the  organism  by  NaCl,  so  that  new  jwtassium  and  sodium 
compounds  are  produced  which  are  voided  with  the  urine.     The  orgaoisiii 
becomes  poorer  in  NaCl,  which  therefore  must  be  taken  in  greater  amounts 
fmm  the  outside  (Bunge),     This  occurs  habitually  in  herbivora»  and  in 
man  with  vegetable  food  rich  in  potash.     For  human  beings,  and  especially 
for  the  poorer  classes  of  people  who  hve  chiefly  on  potatoes  and  foods 
rich  in  potash,  common  salt  is,  under  these  circumstances,  not  only  » 
condiment,  but  a  necessary  addition  to  the  food  (Buxge').     On  the  be- 
havior of  chlorides,  especially  sodium  chloride,  in  the  animal  body  as  well 

*  Bunge,  Lehrbuch  tier  physioL  Chern,,  4.  Aufl.,  07;  Luuiti,  Zeitsdu'.  f.  [>hvskiL 
Cbem.,  5. 

»  Zeit^chr.  I  Biologie  0. 
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as  the  elimination  or  the  retention  of  NaCl  in  diseases  we  have  an  abundance 
of  investigations,  which  may  be  found  in  Albu  and  Neuberg's  work 
previously  cited. 

Lack  of  Alkali  Carbonates  or  Bases  in  the  Food,  The  chemical  processes 
in  the  organism  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  tissue-fluids  of  a  cer- 
tain reaction,  and  this  action,  which  is  habitually  alkaline  towards  litmus 
and  neutral  towards  phenolphthalein,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of 
alkali  carbonates  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  alkali  carbonates  are  also  of 
great  importance  not  only  as  a  solvent  for  certain  protein  bodies  and  as 
constituents  of  certain  secretions,  such  as  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal 
juices,  but  they  are  also  a  means  of  transportation  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  blood.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  imderstand  that  a  decrease  below 
a  certain  point  in  the  quantity  of  alkali  carbonate  must  endanger  life. 
Such  a  decrease  not  only  occurs  with  lack  of  bases  in  the  food  which  brings 
about  various  disturbances  and  death  by  a  relatively  great  production  of 
acids  through  the  burning  of  the  proteins,  but  it  also  occurs  when  an  animal 
is  given  dilute  mineral  acids  for  a  period.  The  importance  of  ammonia  as 
a  means  of  neutralizing  the  acids  produced  or  introduced  into  the  body 
as  well  as  the  different  resistance  of  man  and  other  animals  towards  this 
action  of  acids  has  already  been  discussed  in  Chapter  XV. 

Lack  of  Phosphates  and  Earths.  With  the  exception  of  the  importance 
of  the  alkaline  earths  as  carbonates  and  more  especially  as  phosphates  in 
the  physical  composition  of  certain  structures,  such  as  the  bones  and  teeth, 
their  physiological  importance  is  nearly  unknown.  The  importance  of 
calcium  for  certain  enzymotic  processes  and  also  the  great  importance  of 
calcium  ions  for  the  functions  of  the  muscles  and  especially  for  cell  life 
give  an  indication  of  the  great  importance  of  the  alkaline  earths  for  the 
animal  organism.  Very  little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  need  of  these 
earths  in  adults,  and  no  average  results  can  be  given  for  this.  The  same 
is  true  for  the  need  of  phosphates  or  phosphoric  acid,  whose  great  impor- 
tance is  recognized  not  only  for  the  construction  of  the  bones  but  also 
for  the  functions  of  the  muscles,  the  nervous  system,  the  glands,  the  organs 
of  generation,  etc.  The  extent  of  this  need  is  most  difficult  to  determine 
as  the  body  shows  a  strong  tendency,  when  increased  amounts  of  phos- 
phorus are  introduced,  to  retain  more  than  is  necessary.  The  need  of 
phosphates  is  relatively  smaller  in  adults  than  in  young,  developing  ani- 
mals, and  in  these  latter  the  question  of  the  action  of  insufficient  supply 
of  earthy  phosphates  and  alkaline  earths  upon  the  bone  tissue  is  of  special 
interest.  In  regard  to  this  question  we  refer  to  Chapter  X  and  to  the 
cited  work  of  Albu-Neuberg. 

Another  important  question  is,  How  far  do  the  phosphates  take  part 
in  the  construction  of  the  phosphorized  constituents  of  the  body  or  to 
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what  extent  are  they  necessar}^?  The  experiments  of  Rohmaxn  and  his 
pupils  *  with  phosphorized  (casein »  vitellin)  and  non-phosphorized  pro- 
teins (edestin)  and  phosphates  aho%v  that  with  the  introduction  of  casern 
and  vitellin  a  deposition  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  takes  place,  while 
with  non-phosphorized  protein  and  phosphates  this  does  not  seem  t-o  occur. 
The  body  apparently  does  not  have  the  power  of  building  up  the  plioft- 
phorized  cell  coostituenta  necessary  for  cell  life  from  non-phosphoriied 
proteins  and  phosphates.  On  the  contrary^  according  to  the  obseT\'atiow 
of  se%'eral  investigator,  the  lecithins  seem  to  possess  this  power  \& 
known  from  the  investigations  of  MiEscntJR,  the  development  of  genera- 
tive organs  of  the  salmon  which  are  very  rich  in  nuclein  substances  and 
phosphatides  from  the  muscles  which  are  relatively  poor  in  organic-com- 
bined phosphorus  seem  to  indicate  a  synthesis  of  phosphorized  organie 
substance  from  the  phosphates.  Other  investigators,  such  as  v.  Wendt,' 
also  admit  of  a  synthesis  of  phosphorized  protein  substances  by  the  aH 
of  inorganic  phosphates. 

Laek  of  Iron.  As  iron  is  an  integral  constituent  of  haemoglobin,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  introduction  of  oxygen,  just  so  is  it  an  indispeft- 
sable  constituent  of  foorl.  Iron  is  a  never-failing  constituent  of  the 
nucleins  and  nucleoproteids,  and  herein  lies  also  another  reason  for  the 
necessity  of  the  ininxhiction  of  iron.  Iron  is  also  of  great  iniportance  for 
the  action  of  certain  enzynies,  the  oxidases.  In  iron  starvation  iron  i» 
continually  eliminated,  even  though  in  diminished  amounts;  and  with  aa 
insufficient  supply  of  iron  with  the  fond  the  formation  of  ha^moglohin 
decreases.  The  formation  of  hsemoglobin  is  not  only  enhanced  by  the 
supply  of  organic  iron,  but  also,  according  to  the  general  view»  by  inor* 
ganic  imn  preparations.  The  various  divergent  statements  on  this  ques- 
tion have  already  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter  (on  the  blood). 

In  the  absence  of  protein  bodies  in  the  food  the  organism  must  Dourish 
itself  by  its  own  prtJteiii  substances,  and  with  such  nutrition  it  must  sooner 
or  later  succumb.  By  the  exclusive  administration  of  fat  and  carbohy- 
drates the  consumption  of  proteins  in  these  cases  is  very  considerubij 
reduced.  According  to  the  iloctrine  of  C,  Voit,  which  has  been  defended 
by  recent  investigations  of  E.  Voit  and  Korkunoff,*  the  protein  metiJh 
olism  is  never  so  low  under  these  conditions  as  in  star\^ation.  Accorf' 
ing  to  several  investigators,  such  as  HmscHpELn.  Kumagawa,  KtEii- 
PERER,  SivKN,   Landergren/  and  others,  the  protein  metabolism  may 

*  See  Marcuae,  Pflilger's  Arch.,  67,  and  footnote  2,  page  719. 
»Skand.  Arch.,  f.  Ph>^ior  17. 

»  Zeitfichr.  f.  Biologie.  32. 

*  Hirst' hf eld,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Ill;  Kumagawa,  ifevf.,  lift;  Klemperer.  fmiadat^ 
f .  klin.  MofT,,  U;  Biv4n,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Phj^iol,  10  and  11 ;  Landergren,  I  e.  U;  tootmm 
1,  page  7ao.     See  ako  Mal/s  Jahresber.,  32. 
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indeed,  with  exclusively  fat  and  carbohydrate  diet,  be  smaller  than  in 
complete  starvation.  Thus  Landergren  has  observed  on  an  adult, 
healthy  man  in  nitrogen  starvation  but  with  sufficient  supply  of  energy 
(about  40  calories  per  1  kilo  as  carbohydrates  and  fat)  on  the  fourth  star- 
vation day  that  the  nitrogen  excretion  was  not  more  than  4  grams.  On 
the  seventh  day,  with  only  carbohydrates,  the  nitrogen  excretion  sank  to 
3.34  grams,  which  corresponded  to  0.047  gram  N  per  kilo  of  body  weight 
and  to  0.29  gram  protein. 

The  absence  of  fats  And  carbohydrates  in  the  food  afifect  camivora  and 
herbivora  somewhat  differently.  It  is  not  known  whether  camivora  can 
be  kept  alive  for  any  length  of  time  by  food  entirely  free  from  fat  and  car- 
bohydrates.^ But  it  has  been  positively  demonstrated  that  they  can  be 
kept  alive  a  long  time  by  feeding  exclusively  with  meat  freed  as  much  as 
possible  from  visible  fat  (Ppluger  ^.  Human  beings  and  herbivora,  on 
the  contrary,  cannot  live  for  any  length  of  time  on  such  food.  On  one 
side  they  lose  the  property  of  digesting  and  assimilating  the  necessarily 
large  amounts  of  meat,  and  on  the  other  a  distaste  for  large  quantities  of 
meat  or  proteins  soon  appears. 

A  question  of  greater  importance  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
life  in  an  animal  for  any  length  of  time  with  a  mixture  of  simple  organic 
and  inorganic  foodstuffs.  This  was  not  possible  in  the  experiments  of 
BuNGE  and  Lunin,  cited  above.  Later  investigators,  such  as  Hall  and 
Steinitz,  Falta  and  Noeggerath,  arrived  at  somewhat  better  results; 
and  RoHMANN*  has  arrived  at  still  more  conclusive  results.  He  used 
mice  in  his  experiments,  and  fed  them  with  a  mixture  of  casein,  white  of 
egg,  vitellin,  potato-starch,  wheat-starch,  margarine,  and  salts.  With 
this  diet  the  animals  maintained  their  body  weight  and  brought  forth 
young.  These  latter  could. not  be  raised  on  artificial  food.  A  better 
result  was  obtained  by  adding  some  malt  to  the  food.  It  was  also  possible 
to  further  raise  with  artificial  food  to  maturity  mice  which  had  been 
formed  and  bom  with  artificial  food.  These  mice  remained  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  normal,  and  no  living  young  could  be  obtained  from 
them.  If  we  exclude  the  fact  that  the  foodstuffs  fed  wete  not  all  simple 
(white  of  egg,  malt),  pure  foods  it  seems  as  if  artificial  mixtures  of  food 
are  sufficient  to  maintain  at  least  an  adult  animal  for  a  long  time,  while 
it  is  not  quite  sufficient  for  the  development  of  a  young  animal. 

^  See  Horbaczewski,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  31,  715. 

*  Pfltlger's  Arch.,  60. 

'Hall,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1896;  Steinitz,  IJber  Verauche  mit  kOnstlicher 
Em&hning,  Inaug.-Diss.,  Breelau,  1900;  Falta  and  Noeggerath,  Hofineister;  Beitrflge, 
7;  Rdhmann,  Klin,  therap.  Woch^nschr.,  1902,  No.  40. 
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IV.  Metabolism  with  Various  Foods, 

For  the  camivora,  as  above  statecJ,  meat  as  poor  m  poasible  in  fat  may 
be  a  coinpiete  and  sufficient  food.  As  the  proteins  nioreover  take  a  specij 
place  among  the  organic  nutritive  bodies  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they 
contain,  it  is  proper  that  we  first  describe  the  metabolism  with  an  exclu- 
sively meat  diet. 

Metabolism  with  food  rich  in  proteins,  or  feeding  only  \iith  meat  u 
poor  in  fat  as  possible. 

By  an  increased  supply  of  proteins  their  cataboUsni  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  nitrogen  is  increased,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  pro- 
teins. 

If  a  certain  quantity  of  meat  has  been  given  to  camivora  as  food  dmtf 
and  the  quantity  is  suddenly  increased,  an  augmented  cataboliam  of  piD- 
teine,  or  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated,  is  the  result. 
M  the  animal  is  fed  daily  for  a  certain  time  with  larger  quantities  of  tlie 
same  meat,  a  part  of  the  proteins  accumulates  in  the  body,  but  this  part  _ 
decreases  from  da>'  to  day,  while  there  is  a  corresponding  daily  incM^H 
in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen.     In  this  way  a  nitrogenous  equilibriimiT 
established;  that  is,  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminate  is  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  absorbed  proteins  or  meat.     If,  on  the 
contrar}^  an  animal  which  is  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  having  been  fed 
on  large  quant itiejs  of  meat,  is  suddenly  given  a  small  quantity^  of  meat  per 
day,  then  the  animal  use^s  up  its  own  body  proteins,  the  amount  decreaain^ 
from  day  to  day.     The  elimination  of  nitrogen  and  the  catabolism  of 
proteins  decrease  constantly,  and  the  animal  may  in  this  case  also  p&m 
into  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  or  nearly  into  this  condition.     Tliese  iBla* 
tions  are  illustrated  by  the  following  table  O'oit  ^) : 

Grams  of  Meat  in  th«  Pood  per  D*^* 
Colors  tbe  ^^t. 


500 

1500 


During  tbe  Teal. 

1500 
1000 


Oram*  of  Flesh  Motabollxeil  In  B^xly  per  Day. 


3 
1310 
10.% 


3 

1390 
1088 


4 

1410 
1080 


5 

1440 
1027 


6 

1450 


T 
1500 


In  the  first  case  (1)  the  metabolism  of  meat  before  the  be^nning  of  the 
actual  experiment  on  feeding  with  500  grams  of  meat  was  447  grams,  and 
it  increase*  1  considerably  on  the  first  day  of  the  experiment,  after  feeding 
with  1500  grams  of  meat.  In  the  second  case  (2),  in  which  the  animal  was 
pre\nously  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  with  1500  grams  of  meat*  the  meta- 

»  Hemiaaa's  Haadbuchj  ft,  Part  I,  110. 
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bolism  of  flesh  on  the  first  day  of  the  experiment,  with  only  1000  grama 
meat,  decreased  considerably,  and  on  the  fifth  day  nearly  a  nitrogenous 
equilibrium  was  obtained.  During  this  time  the  animal  gave  up  daily 
some  of  its  own  proteins.  Between  that  point  below  which  the  animal 
loses  from  its  own  weight  and  the  maximum,  which  seems  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  digestive  and  assimilative  capacity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  a 
camivora  may  be  kept  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  with  varying  quantities 
of  proteins  in  the  food. 

The  supply  of  proteins,  as  well  as  the  protein  condition  of  the  body, 
affects  the  extent  of  the  protein  metabolism.  A  body  which  has  become 
rich  in  proteins  by  a  previous  abundant  meat  diet  must,  to  prevent  a  loss 
of  proteins,  take  up  more  protein  with  the  food  than  a  body  poor  in  pro- 
teins. 

In  regard  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  protein  catabolism  takes  place 
Falta  *  has  found  in  man  but  not,  or  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent,  in 
dogs,  that  quite  great  differences  exist  between  the  different  proteins. 
Thus  on  feeding  pure  proteins  the  chief  amount  of  the  nitrogen  is  much 
quicker  eliminated  after  feeding  casein  than  after  genuine  ovalbumin. 
This  latter  is  much  easier  demolished  after  a  previous  denaturization  by 
coagulation  than  in  the  native  state,  which  indicates  that  an  unequal  resist- 
ance of  the  different  proteins  towards  the  digestive  juices  plays  a  part. 
Even  on  feeding  with  easily  decomposable  proteins  it  takes  always  several 
days  before  the  total  nitrogen  corresponding  thereto  is  eliminated,  which 
depends  according  to  Falta  upon  a  progressive  demolition  of  the  protein. 
From  the  unequal  rapidity  with  which  the  different  proteins  are  decom- 
posed it  follows  that  in  the  passage  from  a  diet  poor  in  protein  to  one  rich 
in  protein  the  time  within  which  nitrogenous  equilibrium  occurs  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  kind  of  protein  contained  in  the  food. 

Pettenkofer  and  Vojt  have  made  investigations  on  the  metabolism 
of  fcU  with  an  exclusively  protein  diet.  These  investigations  have  shown 
that  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  proteins  in  the  food  the  daily  meta- 
bolism of  fat  decreases,  and  they  have  drawn  the  conclusion  from  these 
experiments,  as  detailed  in  Chapter  X,  that  even  a  formation  of  fat  may 
take  place  under  these  circumstances.  The  objections  presented  by 
PFLtJGER  to  these  experiments,  as  well  as  the  proofs  of  the  formation  of 
fat  from  proteins,  are  also  given  in  the  above-mentioned  chapter. 

According  to  Pfluger's  doctrine  the  protein  can  influence  the  forma- 
tion of  fat  only  in  an  indirect  way,  namely,  in  that  it  is  consumed  instead 
of  the  non-nitrogenous  bodies  and  hence  the  fat  and  fat-forming  carbo- 
hydrates are  spared.  If  sufficient  protein  is  introduced  into  the  food  to 
satisfy  the  total  nutritive  requirements,  then  the  decomposition  of  fat 

>  Deutech.  Arch.  f.  kiln.  Med.  86. 
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stops;  and  if  non-nitrogenoiis  food  is  taken  at  the  same  time,  this  b  ml 
coiMsumeil,  but  is  stored  up  in  the  animal  lK>dy,  the  fats  as  such^  and  the 
carbohydrates  at  least  m  great  part  us  fat. 

Pfluger  definea  the  *'  nutritive  requirement  "  as  the  smallest  quantity 
of  lean  meat  whieh  produces  nitrogenous  equilibrium  without  causing  any 
decompoaition  of  fat  or  t* a rbo hydrates.  At  rest  and  at  an  average  tem- 
perature it  is  found  for  dogs  to  l>e  2.073  to  2.099  grams  of  nitrogen  *  (in 
meat  fed)  per  kilo  of  flash  weight  (not  body  weight,  as  the  fat,  which  often 
forms  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  body*  cannot  as  it  wefl^ 
be  used  as  dead  nieasurej.  Even  when  the  supply  of  protein  is  in  excess 
of  the  nutritive  requirements,  PflijciEh  has  found  that  the  protein  meta- 
bolism increases  with  an  increased  su]>p!y  until  the  limit  of  digestive  power 
is  reached,  which  limit  is  alxnit  2600  grams  of  meat  with  a  dog  weighing 
30  kilos.  In  these  experiments  of  PFiAJrrEE\s  all  of  the  excess  of  protein 
introduced  was  not  completely  decomposed,  but  a  part  was  retained  by 
the  body,  PFLtfcER  therefore  defends  the  proposition  **  that  a  supply  of 
proteins  only,  without  fat  or  carbohydrate,  does  not  exclude  a  protein 
fattening,*' 

From  what  has  been  said  on  protein  metabolism  in  starvation  and  with 
exclusive  protein  food  it  follows  that  the  protein  catabolism  in  the  animal 
body  never  stops»  that  the  extent  is  dependent  in  the  first  place  upon  the 
extent  of  protein  supply,  and  that  the  animal  body  has  the  property. 
within  wide  limits,  of  accommodating  the  protein  catabolism  to  the  pro- 
tein supply. 

These  and  certain  other  peculiarities  of  protein  catabolism  have  led 
VoiT  to  the  view  that  all  proteins  in  the  body  are  not  decomposed  with 
the  same  ease.  Voit  differentiates  the  protein  fixed  in  the  tissue-elements, 
so-called  organized  proteins,  tissue-proteins,  from  those  proteins  which 
circ\ilate  with  the  fluids  in  the  body  and  its  tissues  and  which  are  taken  up 
by  the  living  cells  of  the  tissues  from  the  interstitial  fluids  washing  thetn 
and  are  destroyed.  These  arculating  proteinn  are,  according  to  \'orrt 
more  easily  and  quickly  destroyed  than  the  tissue-proteins.  WTien, 
therefore,  in  a  fasting  animal  whif  h  has  been  previously  feil  with  meat  an 
abundant  and  quickly  decreasing  decomposition  of  proteins  takes  place, 
vhile  in  the  further  counse  of  starvation  this  protein  catah)olism  becomes 
less  and  more  uniform,  this  depemis  upon  the  fact  that  the  supply  of 
circulating  proteins  is  destroyed  chiefly  in  the  first  days  of  starv^ation  and 
the  tissue-proteins  in  the  last  days. 

The  tissue-elements  constitute  an  apparatus  of  a  relatively  stable 
nature,  which  liave  the  power  of  taking  proteins  from  the  fluids  washing 
the  tissues  and  appropriating  them,  while  their  own  proteins^  the  tissue* 
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proteins,  are  ordinarily  eatabolized  to  only  a  small  extent,  about  1  per 
cent  daily  (Voit).  By  an  increased  supply  of  proteins  the  activity  of 
the  cells  and  their  ability  to  decompose  nutritive  proteins  is  also  increased 
to  a  certain  degree.  When  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  obtained  after  an 
increased  supply  of  proteins,  it  denotes  that  the  decomposing  power  of 
the  cells  for  proteins  has  increased  so  that  the  same  quantity  of  proteins 
is  metabolized  as  is  supplied  to  the  body.  If  the  protein  metabolism  is 
decreased  by  the  simultaneous  administration  of  other  non-nitrogenous 
foods  (see  below),  a  part  of  the  circulating  proteids  may  have  time  to 
become  fixed  and  organized  by  the  tissues,  and  in  this  way  the  mass  of 
the  flesh  of  the  body  increases.  During  starvation  or  with  a  lack  of  pro- 
teins in  the  food  the  reverse  takes  place,  for  a  part  of  the  tissue  proteins 
is  converted  into  circulating  proteins  which  are  metabolized,  and  in  this 
case  the  flesh  of  the  body  decreases. 

Voit's  theory  has  been  criticised  by  several  investigators  and  espe- 
cially by  PFLtJGER.  Pfluger  *s  statement,  based  on  an  investigation  made 
by  one  of  his  pupils,  Schondorff,^  is  that  the  extent  of  protein  destruction 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  circulating  proteins,  but  upon  the 
nutritive  condition  of  the  cells  for  the  time  being  —  a  view  which  is  not 
very  contradictory  of  Voit  if  the  author  does  not  misunderstand  PflIJ- 
GER.  Voit  *  has,  as  is  known,  stated  that  the  conditions  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  substances  in  the  body  exist  in  the  cells,  and  also  that  the  circu- 
lating protein,  likewise  according  to  Voit,  is  first  eatabolized  after  having 
been  taken  up  by  the  cells  from  the  fluids  washing  them.  The  point  of 
Voit  's  theory  is  that  all  proteins  are  not  destroyed  in  the  body  with  the 
same  degree  of  readiness.  The  organized  protein,  which  is  fixed  by  the 
cells  and  has  become  a  part  of  the  same,  is  destroyed  less  readily,  accord- 
ing to  Vorr,  than  the  protein  taken  up  by  the  cells  from  the  nutritive  fluid, 
which  serves  as  material  for  the  chemical  construction  of  the  very  much 
more  complicated  organized  proteins.  This  nutritive  protein,  which  cir- 
culates with  the  fluids  before  it  is  taken  up  by  the  cells,  and  which  can 
exist  in  store  in  the  cells  as  well  as  in  the  fluids,  agreeably  to  Voit's  view, 
has  been  called  circulating  protein  or  supply  protein  by  him.  It  is  clear 
that  these  names  may  lead  to  misunderstanding,  and  therefore  too  much 
stress  should  not  be  put  upon  them.  The  most  essential  part  of  Voit's 
theory  is  the  supposition  that  the  food  protein  of  the  cells  is  more  easily 
destroyed  than  the  organized,  real  protoplasmic  protein,  and  this  asser- 
tion can  hardly,  for  the  present,  be  considered  as  refuted  or  exactly 
proved. 


>  PflQger,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  54;  Schdndorfif,  ibid.,  64. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  11. 
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The  investigations  in  recent  years,  especially  those  of  FoUK,  wliich 
show  that  the  amount  of  certain  nitrogenous  urinary  constituents,  such  as 
creatinine,  uric  acid  and  the  combinations  containing  neutral  sulphur  are 
nearly  independent  upon  the  cjimntity  of  jwrtein  taken  as  food,  while  the 
quantity  of  urea  is  determined  by  the  protein  partaken  of,  speaks  withotit 
any  doubt  in  fa\*or  of  \'(irT's  view  that  we  must  differentiate  between  the 
real  cell  protein  and  the  food  protein.  This  has  alsc*  led  Folin  to  differen- 
tiate between  endogenous  and  exogenous  protein  metabolism.  The  ex* 
perience  on  protein  feeiling  and  the  endeavor  of  the  bocly.  as  observ*ed 
by  ScHREUEK.'  on  going  to  an  ordinary  diet  after  abundant  protein  feeding, 
to  remain  at  the  old  state  previous  to  the  over  fee^ling  of  protein,  speak 
aiso  for  the  fact  that  protein  retained  by  the  body  is  not  quite  the  sanw 
as  the  other  body  protein. 

This  question  is  intimately  connected  with  another,  namely,  whetheJ 
the  food  proteins  taken  up  by  the  cells  are  metabolized  as  such  or  whether 
they  are  first  organized ^  i.e.,  are  converted  into  specific  cell  protein.  The 
investigations  of  Fanum  and  Falck  and  others '  on  the  transitory'  prog- 
ress of  the  elimination  of  urea  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteins  throws  light 
on  this  question.  From  experiments  upon  a  dog  it  was  found  that  the 
elimination  of  urea  increases  almost  immediately  after  a  meal  rich  in  pro- 
teins, and  that  it  reaches  its  maximum  in  about  six  hours,  when  about  one 
half  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  corresponding  to  the  administered  proteins 
is  eliminated.  If  we  also  recollect  that,  according  to  an  experiment  of 
ScHMiDT-MtrLHEiM  *  upon  a  dog.  about  37  per  cent  of  the  given  proteins 
are  absorbed  in  the  first  two  hours  after  the  meal  and  about  59  per  cent 
in  the  course  of  the  first  six  hours,  it  may  then  be  inferred  that  the  in- 
creased elimination  of  nitrogen  after  a  meal  is  due  to  a  catabolization  of 
the  digested  and  assimilated  proteins  of  the  food  not  previously  organized. 
If  it  is  admitted  that  the  cataholized  protein  must  have  been  organized^ 
then  the  greatly  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen  after  a  meal  rich  in 
proteins  supposes  a  far  more  rapid  and  comprehensive  destruction  and 
reconstruction  of  the  tissues  than  has  been  generally  assumed. 

The  extensive  cleavage  of  the  proteins  in  digestion  and  the  repeatedly 
observed  deamidation  of  amino  acids  in  the  animal  body  make  it  prob* 
able  that  the  abundant  elimination  of  nitrogen  after  a  diet  rich  in  pro- 
tein is  in  great  part  due  to  a  progressive  demolition  of  the  food  protein  in 


*  Folin,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol,  15;  Schreuer,  PflQger's  Airh.,  110. 

'  Panuiu,  Noid.  Med.  Arkiv.,  6;  FaJck,  see  Hermann's  Handbuch,  6,  Part  I,  107. 
For  ftirther  stat^rnejits  in  regard  to  the  curve  of  nitrogen  elimination  in  man,  see  Tscheo- 
loff,  KorTC*<fM>nd.  Blatt  Srhweta.  Aerzte,  1S96;  Roscmann,  PflUger's  Arch.,  66,  ftnd 
Veraguth,  Joum.  of  Phj^iol.,  21;  8chlosse,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  31. 

*  Arch.  f.  (Atiat.  u.)  PhyBjol,  1879. 
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digestion  whereby  certain  atomic  complexes  are  more  readily  split  than 
others.  The  abundant  elimination  of  nitrogen  by  the  urine  after  par- 
taking considerable  protein  may  also  depend  in  great  part  upon  these 
nitrogenous  atomic  complexes  which  are  split  off  and  whose  nitrogen  is 
split  off  as  ammonia  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  by  the  body.  The 
abundant  formation  of  ammonia  in  the  cells  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
after  food  rich  in  proteins,  as  observed  by  Nencki  and  Zaleski  '  seem  to 
speak  in  favor  of  this  view. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  recalled  that,  according  to  the  investi- 
gations of  RiAZANTSEFF,  Substantiated  by  Schepski,  after  partaking  of 
food  an  increased  nitrogen  elimination  depends  in  part  upon  the  increased 
work  of  the  digestive  glands.  The  observations  of  Riazantseff^  that 
after  so-called  "apparent  feeding"  an  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen 
occurs  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  observations  of  Cohnheim 
and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  conclusive. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  other  foods  may  decrease  the  catabolism 
of  proteins.  Gelatine  is  such  a  food.  Gelatine  and  the  gelatine-formers  do 
not  seem  to  be  converted  into  protein  in  the  body,  and  this  last  cannot 
be  entirely  replaced  by  gelatine  in  the  food.  For  example,  if  a  dog  is  fed 
on  gelatine  and  fat,  its  body  sustains  a  loss  of  proteins  even  when  the 
quantity  of  gelatine  is  so  large  that  the  animal,  with  an  amount  of  fat 
and  meat  containing  just  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  the  gelatine  in 
question,  may  remain  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium.  On  the  other  hand, 
gelatine,  as  Voit,  Panum,  and  Oerum'  have  shown,  has  a  great  value  as 
a  means  of  sparing  the  proteins,  and  it  may  decrease  the  catabolism  of 
proteins  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  fats  and  carbohydrates.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  following  summary  of  Vorr's  experiments  upon  a  dog: 

Food  p«r  Day.  Flesh. 


Meat.  Gelatine.  Fat.  Sugar.  Catabolised.  On  the  Body. 

400  0  200  0                      450                     -50 

400  0                    0  250                    439                     -39 

400  200                  0  0                      356                     +44 

I.  MuNK  ^  has  later  arrived  at  similar  results  by  means  of  more  deci- 
sive experiments.  He  found  in  dogs  that  on  a  mixed  diet  which  con- 
tained 3.7  grams  protein  per  kilo  of  body,  of  which  hardly  3.6  grams  was 
cataboliaed,  nearly  |  could  be  replaced  by  gelatine.    The  same  dog  cata- 

» Arch,  des  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  P^rsbourg  4 ;  Salaskin,  Zeitechr.  f .  physioL  Chem. 
25;  Nencki  and  Zaleski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.  87. 

'Arch,  des  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Pdtersbourg,  4,  393;  Schepski,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  SO; 
Cohnheim,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.i  Chem.  46. 

*  Voit,  1.  c,  123;  Panum  and  Oemm,  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.,  11. 

•Pfltiger's  Arch.,  68. 
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bolized  on  the  second  day  of  starv^ation  three  times  as  much  protein  as 
with  the  gelatine  feeding.  Munk  states  also  that  gelatine  has  a  much 
greater  sparing  action  on  proteins  than  the  fats  or  the  carbohydrat.es. 

This  aljihty  c»f  gelatine  to  spa  re  the  proteins  is  explained  by  Vorr  by 
the  fact  that  the  gelatine  is  decomposed  instead  of  a  part  of  the  cLrcuJ&t- 
ing  proteins,  whereby  a  part  of  this  last  may  be  organized. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Krummacher  and  Kirchmaxn  show  the 
extent  of  the  sparing  action  of  gelatine  upon  proteins.      The  extent  of 
protein  destruction  during  gelatine  feeding  was  compared  with  the  extent 
of  protein  catabolism  in  starvation,  and  it  was  found  that  35-37.5  per 
cent  of  the  quantity  of  protein  decomposed  in  starvation  could  be  spared 
by  gelatine.     The  physiological   availability   of   gelatine    was    found  by 
Krummachkr  to  be  equal  to  3.88  calories  for  1  gram,  which  corresponds 
to  about  72,4  per  cent  of  the  energy-content  of  the  gelatine.     Kaupmakk.* 
who  experimented  upon  dogs,  found  that  J  of  the  protein  nitrogen  could 
be  readiiy  replaced  by  gelatine  nitrogen,  while  in  an  experiment  upon 
himself  with  93  per  cent  gelatine  nitrogen,  4  per  cent  tyrosine  nitrogen, 
2  per  cent  cystiti  nitrogen,  and  1  per  cent  tryptophane  nitrogen,  he  found 
instead  of  the  equal  quantity  of  protein  nitrogen  in  the  periods  before  and 
after,  that   the   gelatine   replaced  by  amino  acids  had  nearly  the  same 
physiological  value  as  the  proteins. 

Gelatine  may  also  decrease  somewhat  the  consumption  of  fat,  although 
it  is  of  less  value  in  thia  respect  than  the  carbohydrates. 

The  question  of  the  nutritive  value  of  proteoses  (and  peptones)  stand^ 
in  close  relationship  to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  proteins  and  gelat&^^| 
The  early  investigations  made  by  Maly,  Plosz  and  Gyergyay,  and 
AoAMKiKwif z  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  with  food  which  contains 
no  proteins  besides  peptones  (proteoses)  an  animal  may  not  only  preeen*e 
its  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  but  its  protein  condition  may  even  increase. 
According  to  recent  and  more  exact  investigations  by  Polutzer,  Zuntz, 
and  Munk  the  proteoses  have  the  same  nutritive  value  as  proteins,  at 
least  in  short  experiments.  According  to  Polljtzkr  this  is  true  for  differ- 
ent proteoses  as  well  as  for  true  peptone;  but  this  does  not  correspond 
with  the  experience  of  Elltnger,*  who  finds  that  the  true  antipeptone 
(gland  peptone)  is  not  able  to  entirely  replace  proteins  or  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  protein  in  the  animal  body.     On  the  contrary,  according  to  him,  it 


*  Krummacher,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  42;  Kirclimann,  ibid.,  40i  Kaufmaim,  Pflager'i 
Arch  ,  lOa 

'  Maly,  Pflflgier'a  Arch.,  0;  Ploa^  and  Gyergyay,  ibid.,  10;  Adamkiewica,  "Die  N»lur 
und  der  Nahnverth  des  Peptons"  (Berlin,  1877);  PoEitaser,  Pfliiger's  Arch..  S7»  301; 
Zuntz.  ihid.,  S7,  313;  Munk,  C^ntralbl  f.  d.  med.  Wissensclv.  1889.  20,  and  DeuUcK 
med.  Wocbenechr.,  1889;  EUInger,  Zeitschr,  f.  Biologic,  33  (literature). 
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has,  like  gelatine,  the  property  of  sparing  proteins.  Voit  long  ago  ex- 
pressed a  similar  view.  According  to  him  the  proteoses  and  peptone  may 
indeed  replace  the  proteins  for  a  short  time,  but  not  permanently;  they 
can  spare  the  proteins,  but  cannot  be  converted  into  proteins.  According 
to  the  researches  of  Blum  '  the  different  proteoses  have  various  nutritive 
values.  In  his  experiments  the  heteroproteose  from  fibrin  could  not  re- 
place the  proteins  of  the  food,  while  casein  protoproteose  had  this  property. 
The  question  as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  proteoses  and  peptones  has 
turned  in  a  new  direction,  due  to  the  more  recent  views,  as  mentioned  in 
Chapter  IX,  on  the  absorption  of  proteins  where  the  proteins  are  not  ab- 
sorbed chiefly  as  proteoses  and  peptones,  but  as  simpler  cleavage  products. 
From  these  simple  products  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  (IX  on 
absorption)  a  synthesis  of  protein  can  take  place  in  the  body.  Even  if 
such  a  synthesis  takes  place  and  if  it  were  possible  to  nourish  the  body  for 
A  long  time  with  a  mixture  of  digestion  products  still  it  does  not  follow 
that  proteoses  and  peptones  can  completely  replace  the  proteins  of  the  food. 
The  proteoses  and  peptones  are  formed  by  cleagages,  and  perhapsxiertain 
atomic  complexes  are  absent  which  occur  in  the  mixture  of  cleavage  pro- 
ducts and  which  are  necessary  for  a  regeneration  of  special  protein  bodies. 
We  have  a  number  of  investigations  ^  upon  the  value  of  dsparagin,  and 
the  results  are  still  not  conclusive  so  that  quite  positive  deductions  can  be 
drawn  from  them.  The  experiments  upon  herbivora  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  asparagin  has  hardly  any  action  upon  the  deposition  of  protein  while 
it  can  have  an  indirect  protein  sparing  action  and  may  serve  in  producing 
temperature.  The  protein  sparing  action  seems,  at  least  in  part,  to  be 
explained  by  its  excelerating  action  upon  digestion.  In  camivora  (I. 
Muxk)  and  in  mice  (Voit  and  Politis)  it  was  found  that  asparagin  has 
only  a  very  slight,  if  any,  sparing  action  on  the  proteins.  It  is  not  known 
how  it  acts  in  man. 

Metabolism  on  a  Diet  consistiiig  of  Protein,  with  Fat  or  Carbohydrates. 
Fat  cannot  arrest  or  prevent  the  caiabolism  of  proteins;  but  it  can  decrease 
it,  and  so  spare  the  proteins.  This  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  of 
Voit.'    A  is  the  average  for  three  days,  and  B  for  six  days. 

Food.  Fleeh. 

* \  . * . 

eat.  Fat.  Metabolized.       On  the  Body. 

A 1500  0  1512  -12 

B 1500  150  1474  +26 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30:  Voit,  1.  c,  394. 

*  Weiske,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  15  and  17,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1890, 
945;  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  94  and  d8;  Politis,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  28.  See  also 
Mauthner,  tfeid.,  28;  Gabriel,  ibid.,  29;  and  Voit,  ibid.,  29, 125;  Kellner,  Maljr's  Jahresber, 
27,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  89;  Kellner  and  Kfthler,  Chem.  Centralbl,  1,  1906.  Vftltz 
PflOger's  Arch.  107;  v.  Stnisiewicz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie  47. 

*  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch  6,  130. 
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According  to  Voit  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  body  acts  like  the  food-fat, 
and  the  protein-sparing  effect  of  the  former  may  be  added  to  that  of  the 
latter,  so  that  a  body  rich  in  fat  may  not  only  remain  in  nitrogenoiis  equi- 
librium, but  may  even  add  to  the  store  of  body  proteins,  while  in  a  lean 
body  with  the  same  food  containing  the  same  amount  of  proteins  and  fat 
there  would  be  a  loss  of  proteins.  In  a  body  rich  in  fat  a  greater  quantitj 
of  proteins  is  protected  from  metabolism  by  a  certain  quantity  of  fat  than 
in  a  lean  body. 

Because  of  the  sparing  action  of  fats  an  animal  to  whose  food  fat  is 
added  may,  as  is  apparent  from  the  table,  increase  its  store  of  protein 
with  a  quantity  of  meat  which  is  insufficient  to  preserve  nitrogenous  equi- 
librium. 

Like  the  fats  the  carbohydrates  have  a  sparing  action  on  the  proteins. 
By  the  addition  of  carbohydrates  to  the  food  the  camivora  not  only  re- 
mains in  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  but  the  same  quantity  of  meat  which  in 
itself  is  insufficient  and  which  without  carbohydrates  would  cause  a  loss 
of  weight  in  the  body  may  with  the  addition  of  carbohydrates  produce  a 
deposit  of  proteins.     This  is  apparent  from  the  following  table:  * 

Food.  Flesh. 

On  the  Bodj. 

-  58 
-h    34 

-  5 
-h  55 
+  27 
+  208 
+  117 

The  sparing  of  protein  by  carbohydrates  is  greater,  as  shown  by  the 
table,  than  by  fats.  According  to  Voit  the  first  is  on  an  average  9  per 
cent  and  the  other  7  per  cent  of  the  administered  protein  without  a  previ- 
ous addition  of  non-nitrogenous  bodies.  Increasing  quantities  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  food  decrease  the  protein  metabolism  more  regularly  and 
constantly  than  increasing  quantities  of  fat.  Atwater  and  Benedict' 
also  found  that  the  carbohydrates  had  a  somewhat  greater  sparing  action 
upon  proteins  than  fats. 

Because  of  this  great  protein-sparing  action  of  carbohydrates  the  her- 
bivora,  which  as  a  rule  partake  of  considerable  quantities  of  carbohydrates, 
assimilate  proteins  readily  (Voit). 

The  greater  protein-sparing  action  of  carbohydrates  as  compared  to 
that  of  the  fats  occurs,  as  shown  by  Laxdercren,'  to  a  still  higher  degree 
with  food  poor  in  nitrogen  or  in  nitrogen  starvation,  in  which  cases  the 

*  Voit,  ibid.,  page  143. 

'  iSee  Ergebnisse  der  Phjrsiologie  8. 

■  L.  c,  Inaug.-Diss.,  and  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  14. 


Meat. 

Fat. 

Sugar. 

Starch. 

MeUboUsad. 

500 

250 

.  .  . 

558 

500 

300 

466 

500 

200 

505 

800 

. . . 

250 

745 

800 
2000 
2000 

200 
2.50 

200^.300 

773 
1792 
1883 
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carbohydrates  have  double  the  protein-sparing  action  as  compared  to  an 
isodynamic  quantity  of  fat. 

The  protein-sparing  action  of  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  has  generally 
been  studied  by  the  one-sided  feeding  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
groups  of  foodstuffs.  The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  difference 
observed  between  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  could  not  be  brought  about 
also  by  the  simultaneous  supply  of  carbohydrates  and  fat  in  varying  pro- 
portions. Tallquist  '  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject. 
In  one  of  the  periods  16.27  grams  N,  44  grams  fat,  and  466  grams  carbo- 
hydrate were  given;  in  a  second,  16.08  grams  N,  140  grams  fat,  and  250 
grams  carbohydrate,  containing  nearly  the  same  number  of  calories, 
namely,  2867  and  2873  calories.  In  both  cases  nearly  a  complete  nitro- 
genous equilibrium  was  reached  and  the  carbohydrate  did  not  spare  more 
protein  than  the  fat.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  fat  has  about  the 
same  protein-sparing  action  as  an  isodynamic  amount  of  carbohydrate 
when  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates  does  not  sink  below  a  certain  mini- 
mum, which  is  not  known  for  the  present. 

This  condition  as  well  as  the  extent  of  protein-sparing  action  of  the 
carbohydrates  stands,  according  to  Landergren,'  in  close  relation  to  the 
formation  of  sugar  in  the  body.  The  animal  body  always  needs  sugar, 
and  a  lack  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food  leads  to  a  part  of  the  proteins  being 
used  in  the  sugar  formation.  This  part  can  be  spared  by  carbohydrates 
but  not  by  fats,  from  which,  according  to  Landergren,  the  carbohydrates 
cannot  be  formed.  In  this  lies  also  the  probable  reason  why  the  fats,  on 
being  fed  exclusively  but  not  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  carbohydrates, 
have  a  much  lower  protein-sparing  action  than  the  carbohydrates.  The 
fats  cannot  prevent  the  protein  catabolism  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
sugar  on  a  diet  lacking  in  carbohydrates. 

The  law  as  to  the  increased  protein  catabolism  with  increased  protein 
supply  applies  also  to  food  consisting  of  protein  with  fat  and  carbohydrates. 
In  these  cases  the  body  tries  to  adapt  its  protein  catabolism  to  the  supply; 
and  when  the  daily  calgrie-supply  is  completely  covered  by  the  food,  the 
organism  can,  within  wide  limits,  be  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  with  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  protein. 

The  upper  limit  to  the  possible  protein  catabolism  per  kilo  and  per  day 
has  only  been  determined  for  herbivora.  For  human  beings  it  is  not 
known,  and  its  determination  is  from  a  practical  standpoint  of  secondary 
importance.  What  is  more  important  is  to  ascertain  the  lower  limit,  and 
on  this  subject  we  have  several  experiments  upon  man  as  well  as  upon 


>  Finska  Lakares&UskapeU  handl.,  1901.    See  also  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  41. 
*  L.  c,  Inaug.-Diss.    See  also  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  14. 
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dogs  by  HmscHFELD,  Kumagawa,  Klemperer,  Munk,  Rosenheim,'  and 
others.  It  follows  from  these  experiments  that  the  lower  limit  of  prDteiii 
needed  for  human  l^eings  for  a  week  or  less  is  about  3(K40  grains  or  0.4- 
0.6  gram  per  kilo  with  a  body  of  average  weight,  v.  Noorden  *  eondidjere 
0.6  gram  protein  (absorbed  protein)  per  kilo  and  per  day  as  tlie  lower 
limit.  The  above-nientionesii  figures  are  only  valid  for  short  senes  of  ex- 
periments; still  there  exist  the  observations  of  E.  Voir  and  Constantikidi  ' 
on  the  diet  of  a  vegetarian  when  the  protein  condition  was  kept  nearly 
normal  but  not  completely  for  a  hmg  time  with  about  0.6  gram  of  protein 
lier  kilo.  Caspari  *  has  also  made  observations  upon  a  vegetarian  and  for 
a  period  of  14  days  with  an  average  of  0.1  gram  nitrogen  (recalculated  as 
equal  to  0.62  gram  protein)  |jer  kilo  where  a  nearly  complete  nitrogenous 
equilibrium  wtis  ohserveil  its  the  average  result. 

According  to  VoiT^s  nornial  figures,  which  will  be  spoken  of  below,  for 
the  nutri!i%'e  nee<l  of  man  an  average  working  man  of  about  70  kilos 
weight  requires  on  a  mixed  diet  about  40  calories  per  kilo  (true  calories 
or  net  calories)*  In  the  above  experiments  wnth  food  very  poor  in  protein 
the  demand  for  calories  was  considerably  gi^ater;  as,  for  instance,  in  cer- 
tain cases  it  was  51  (Kumaga^va)  or  even  78.5  calories  (Klemperer).  It 
therefore  seems  as  if  the  above  very  low^  supply  of  protein  was  only  possible 
with  great  waste  of  non-nitrogenous  food;  but  in  opposition  to  this  it  must 
be  recalled  that  in  Vorr  and  Con.stantivid! 's  experiments  upon  the  veg- 
etarian,  who  for  years  w^as  accustomed  to  a  food  very  poor  in  protein  aod 
rich  in  carbohydrate,  the  calories  amounted  to  only  43.7  per  kilo.  In  the  case 
studied  by  Cabpabi  a  suppl}^  of  41  calories  per  kilo  was  entirely  sufficient 

SivEN  has  shown  by  experiments  upon  himself  that  the  adult  human 
organism,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  can  be  maintained  in  nitrogenous  equi- 
librium with  a  specially  low  supply  of  nitrogen  without  increasing  the  calo- 
ries in  the  food  above  the  normal.  With  a  supply  of  41-43  calories  per 
kilo  he  remained  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  for  four  days  with  a  supply 
of  nitrogen  of  O.OS  gram  per  kilo  of  body  weight.  Of  the  nitrogen  taken, 
a  part  was  of  a  non-protein  nature  and  the  quantity  of  true  protein  nitro- 
gen was  only  0,045  gram,  corresponding  to  about  0,3  gram  of  protein  per 
kilo  of  body  weight.  That  this  low^  limits  which  by  the  way  only  holds 
for  a  short,  time,  has  no  general  validity  follo^is  from  other  observations. 
Thus  Caspari  "  also,  in  an  experiment  on  himself,  could  not  attain  com- 


» See  footnote  4,  peg©  738;  ftlso  Munk,  Arch.  L  (Anat.  uj  Physiol,  1891  and   IS96; 
Rosenheim,  ibid.,  1891;  Pflliger's  Arch.,  54. 

'  Grundriss  einer  Metliodik  der  Stoffwe^liseluntereuchungen, 
'  Zeit^chr.  f.  Biologic,  25. 


Berlin,  1892. 


*  Phyfliologisehe  Studien  Uber  VegetarismuB,  Bonn,  1905, 

*Siv^,  Skand,  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Itl  aod  11;  Caapari,  Arch,  f.  (Anat, 
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plete  nitrogenous  equilibrium  on  a  much  greater  nitrogen  supply.    The 
protein  minimum  seems  also  to  be  different  for  various  individuals. 

The  very  important  question  as  to  the  conditions  favoring  the  depo- 
sition of  fat  and  flesh  in  the  body  is  closely  associated  with  what  has  just 
been  said  in  regard  to  foods  consisting  of  protein  and  non-nitrogenous 
foodstuffs.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  in  the  first  place 
that  all  fattening  presupposes  an  overfeeding,  i.e.,  a  supply  of  foodstuffs 
which  is  greater  than  that  catabolized  in  the  same  time. 

In  camivora  a  flesh  deposition  may  take  place  on  the  exclusive  feeding 
with  meat.  This  is  not  generally  large  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
protein  catabolized.  As  shown  by  an  experiment  upon  a  male  cat  by 
Pfluger  '  this  may  be  so  great  that  the  body  doubles  in  weight  under 
favorable  conditions.  In  man  and  herbivora,  on  the  contrary,  the  demand 
for  calories  may  not  be  covered  by  protein  alone,  and  the  question  as  to 
the  conditions  of  fattening  with  a  mixed  diet  is  of  importance. 

These  conditions  have  also  been  studied  in  camivora,  and  here,  as 
VoiT  has  shown,  the  relationship  between  protein  and  fat  (and  carbo- 
hydrates) is  of  great  importance.  If  much  fat  is  given  in  proportion  to 
the  protein  of  the  food,  as  with  average  quantities  of  meat  with  consider- 
able addition  of  fat,  then  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  only  slowly  attained 
and  the  daily  deposit  of  flesh,  though  not  large,  is  quite  constant,  and 
may  become  greater  in  the  course  of  time.  If,  on  the  contrary,  much 
meat  besides  proportionately  little  fat  is  given,  then  the  deposit  of  protein 
with  increased  catabolism  is  smaller  day  by  day,  and  nitrogenous  equi- 
librium is  attained  in  a  few  days.  In  spite  of  the  somewhat  larger  deposit 
per  diem,  the  total  flesh  deposit  is  not  considerable  in  these  cases.  The 
following  experiment  of  Voir  may  serve  as  example: 


Number  of 
Days  of  Ex- 
perimentation. 

Food. 

Total 

Deposit  of 

^esh. 

Dally 

Deposit  of 

Flesh. 

&«r. 

Meat,  Qrams. 

Fat,  Grams. 

32 

7 

500 
1800 

250 
250 

1792 
854 

56 
122 

Not  attained 
Attained 

The  greatest  absolute  deposition  of  flesh  in  the  body  was  obtained  in 
these  cases  with  only  500  grams  of  meat  and  250  grams  of  fat,  and  even 
after  32  days  nitrogenous  equilibrium  had  not  occurred.  On  feeding  with 
1800  grams  of  meat  and  250  grams  of  fat  nitrogenous  equilibrium  was 


*  PflQger's  Areh.,  77. 
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established  after  seven  days;  and  though  the  deposition  of  flesh  per  day 
was  greater,  still  the  absolute  deposit  was  not  one  half  as  great  as  in  the 
former  case. 

The  experiments  of  Krug  upon  himself,  under  the   direction   of  v* 
NooRDENi  give  us  information  as  to  the  practicability  of  flesh  depositicin 
in  man.     With  abundant  food  (2590  cal.  =44  cal,  per  kilo)    Krug  waa 
close  to  nitrogenous  equilibrium  for  six  days.     He  then    increased  tl*e 
nutritive  supply  to  4300  cal.  ^71  cal,  per  kilo  for  fifteen  days  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fat  and  carbohydrate,  and  in  this  time  309  grams  of    protein,  corre- 
sponding to  1455  grams  of  muscle,  was  spared.     Of  the  excess  of  adniin- 
istered  calories  in  this  case  only  5  per  cent  was  used  for  flesh  deposit  and 
95  per  cent  for  fat  deposit.     On  the  other  hand  B^irnstein,*  also  experi- 
menting upon  himself,  without  any  considerable  increase  in  calories,  couJd 
produce,  an   increase   in    his   protein   condition   by  about   100  grams  of 
protein,  corresponding  to  500  grams  of  flesh,  in  the  course  of  fourteen  days 
simply  by  increasing  the  supply  of  proteiu  (50  grams  of  nutrose  =  sodiiiin 
casein  with  7  grams  N  per  day). 

BoRNSTKiN  arrived  at  still  better  results  in  regard  to  protein  retention 
by  simultaneous  muscle  work,  as  in  these  cases  the  nitrogen  retentioa 
corresponded  to  a  flesh  deposit  of  800  grams.  The  importance  of  work 
for  the  so-called  protein  deposition  follows  also  from  many  other  obser- 
vations, and  it  is  in  agreement  with  daily  experience  that  a  man  cannot 
be  ouide  muscle-strong  by  over-feeding  alone.  A  work-hypertrophy 
nuL^t  also  be  introduced, 

B0RN8TEIN  and  ScHREUER^  have  given  further  proof  for  the  possi- 
bility of  a  protein  deposition  in  man  and  animals  (dogs)  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  body  becomes  richer  in  active  cell  masses  after  abundanl 
sup])ly  of  protein.  This  increase  seems  still,  according  to  Schreiter,  not 
to  be  continuous,  and  the  question  to  what  extent  the  nitrogen  retentioD 
in  so-called  protein  overfeeding  in  full-grown  animals  and  man  ia  to  be 
considered  as  a  true  flesh  enrichment  i.e.,  a  new  formation  of  living  tissue, 
seems  to  require  further  proof. 

The  conditions  in  young,  growing  individuals  are  diflferent  than  in 
adults.  In  the  first  the  protein  is  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  the 
growing  tissue  and  in  them  an  abundant  true  flesh  deposition  takes  place. 
For  this  pmtein  fattening  the  amount  of  supply  does  not  take  first  place 
but  rather  the  energy  of  development.  The  growing  body  of  the  nursling 
also  uses  according  to  Rdbn^r  and  Heubneb,*  the  protein  of  the  food 


*  Krug,  cit^  from  v.  Noorden^  Lehrbuch  der  Pathologie  des  StoffwechseL,  2  Aufi 
557;  Bomstein  BerL  klin,  Wochenachr.,  1898»  and  PflUger'e  Arch,,  85  andlOS. 
'  PflOger's  Arch.,  110. 
*Zeit»cbr,  t  exp.  Path.  u.  Therap.  1. 
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essentially  to  replace  the  quantity  of  protein  catabolized  and  for  deposi- 
tion. 

It  is  difficult  to  produce  a  permanent  flesfi  deposit  in  man  by  overfeed- 
ing alone.  Flesh  deposition  is,  according  to  v.  Noorden,  a  function  of 
the  specific  energy  of  the  developing  cells  and  the  cell- work  to  a  much 
higher  extent  than  the  excess  of  food.  Therefore  there  is  observed, 
according  to  v.  Noorden,  abundant  flesh  deposition  (1)  in  each  growing 
body;  (2)  in  those  no  longer  growing  but  whose  body  is  accustomed  to 
increased  work;  (3)  whenever,  by  previous  insufficient  food  or  by  disease, 
the  flesh  condition  of  the  body  has  been  diminished  and  therefore  requires 
abundant  food  to  replace  the  same.  The  deposition  of  flesh  is  in  this  case 
an  expression  of  the  regenerative  energy  of  the  cells.* 

The  experiences  of  graziers  show  that  in  food-animals  a  flesh  deposit 
does  not  occur,  or  at  least  is  only  inconsiderable,  on  overfeeding.  The 
individuality  and  the  race  of  the  animal  are  of  importance  for  flesh  depo- 
sition. 

As  above  stated  (Chapter  X),  respecting  the  formation  of  fat  in  the 
animal  body,  the  most  essential  condition  for  a  fat  deposition  is  an  over- 
feeding with  non-nitrogenous  foods.  The  extent  of  fat  deposition  is  deter- 
mined by  the  excess  of  calories  administered  over  those  actually  needed. 
If  a  large  part  of  the  calorie-demand  is  covered  by  protein,  then  a  greater 
part  of  the  non-nitrogenous  foodstuffs  simultaneously  ingested  is  spared,  i.e., 
used  for  fat  deposition.  But  as  protein  and  fat  are  expensive  nutritive 
bodies  as  compared  with  carbohydrates,  the  supply  of  greater  quan- 
tities of  carbohydrates  is  important  for  fat  deposition.  The  body  decom- 
poses less  substance  at  rest  than  during  activity.  Bodily  rest,  besides  a 
proper  combination  of  the  three  chief  groups  of  organic  foods,  is  therefore 
also  an  essential  requisite  for  an  abundant  fat  deposit. 

Action  of  Certain  Other  Bodies  on  Metabolism.  Water.  If  a  quantity 
in  excess  of  that  which  is  necessary  is  introduced  into  the  organism,  the 
excess  is  quickly  and  principally  eliminated  with  the  urine.  This  in- 
creased elimination  of  urine  causes  in  fasting  animals  (Voit,  Forster), 
but  not  to  any  appreciable  degree  in  animals  taking  food  (Seegen,  Sal- 
KOWSKi  and  Munk,  Mayer,  Dubelir  '),  an  increased  elimination  of  nitro- 
gen. The  reason  for  this  increased  nitrogen  excretion  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  drinking  of  much  water  causes  a  complete  washing  out 
of  the  urea  from  the  tissues.     Another  view,  which  is  defended  by  Voit, 

*  See  also  Svenson,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  43. 

'  Voit.  Unterauch,  Uber  den  Einfluss  des  Kochsalzes,  etc.  (Mtinchen,  1860);  Forater, 
cited  from  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  6,  153;  Seegen,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  63;  Sal, 
kowski  and  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  71;  Mayer,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  2;  Dubelir- 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  28. 
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is  that  because  of  the  more  active  current  of  fluids,  after  taking  lat^ 
quantities  of  water  an  increased  metabolism  of  proteins  takes  place.  Voif 
considers  this  explanation  the  correct  one,  although  he  does  not  deny  that 
by  the  liberal  administration  of  water  a  more  complete  washing  out  of 
the  urea  from  the  tissues  takes  place.  The  views  on  this  question  ait 
still  somewhat  contradictory.^ 

When  the  body  has  lost  a  certain  amoimt  of  water,  then  the  abstineDco 
from  water  (in  animals)  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  protein  tnet&bo-^ 
lism  (Landauer,  Straub^).  In  regard  to  the  action  of  water  on  the 
formation  of  fat  and  its  metabolism,  the  view  that  the  free  drinking  of 
water  is  favorable  for  the  deposit  ion  of  fat  seems  to  be  generally  admittisd, 
while  the  drinking  of  only  very  little  water  acts  against  its  formation. 

Sails,  The  statements  are  somewhat  contradictory  in  regard  t^  the 
action  of  salts,  for  example  sodium  chloride  and  the  neutral  BaJts,  whirh 
partly  depends  upon  the  use  of  large  and  varying  amounts  of  salt  in  the 
experiments.  Recent  investigations  of  Straub  and  Rost  '  have  shown 
that  the  action  of  salts  stands  in  close  relationship  to  their  power  of 
abstracting  water.  Small  amounts  of  salt  which  do  not  produce  diuresis 
have  no  action  on  metabolism.  On  the  contrary^  larger  amounts  which 
bring  about  a  diuresis  which  is  not  compensated  by  the  ingestion  of  water, 
produce  a  rise  in  the  protein  metabolism.  If  the  diuresis  is  compensated 
by  drinking  water,  then  the  protein  metabolism  is  not  increased  by  salu» 
but  is  diminished  to  a  slight  degree.  An  increased  nitrogen  exciBtitm 
caused  by  taking  salts  can  be  somewhat  increased  by  the  ingestion  '>f 
water  and  thus  increasing  the  diuresis,  and  the  action  of  salts  aeems  to 
bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  demand  and  supply  of  water. 

Alcohol  The  question  as  to  how  far  the  alcohol  a!>sorbed  in  the  im€»- 
ttnal  canal  is  burnt  in  the  body,  or  whetlier  it  leaves  the  body  uncbang^ 
by  various  channels,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  To  »11 
appearances  the  greatest  part  of  the  alcfihfil  introduced  (95  per  cent  or 
more)  is  burnt  in  the  body  (Stubbotin,  Thudichum,  Bodlander.  Be\'i:- 
DicENTi  *).  As  the  alcohol  has  a  high  calorific  value  (1  gram  =  7  calones), 
then  the  question  arises  whether  it  acts  sparingly  on  other  bodies,  and 
whether  it  is  to  be  consideretl  as  a  nutritive  substance.  The  older  inre^ 
tigations  made  to  decide  this  question  have  led  to  no  decisive  result.  The 
thorough  investigations  of  Atwater  and  Benedict,  Zuntz  and  Gkfpert» 


*  See  R.  Neumann  p  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  3U;  Heilner^  ZeiUchr.  f.  Biologie,  47;  Hsirk, 
Umveraity  of  Penni^ylvania  Med.  Bull.,  xviii. 

*  Liindaiier»  Maly*s  Jahresber.,  24;  Sfraiib,  Zeitschr.  f,  Biologie,  37. 

*W.  Stmub,  Zeitschr  f.  Biologie,  37  and  38;  Rost,  Arbeiten  aus  d.  KusetiiidM 
Gesundheit^amtep  IH  (literature).     See  also  Griil>er.  Maly*«  Jahreaber,»  30,  612. 
*Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  PliysioL,  1890,  which  contaias  the  literature. 
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Bjerre,  Clopatt,  Neumann,  Offer,  Rosemann,*  and  others,  seem  to 
show  positively  that  in  man  alcohol  can  dimmish  the  consumption  not 
only  of  fat  and  carbohydrates,  but  also  the  proteins,  although  at  first, 
due  to  its  poisonous  properties,  it  may  increase  the  protein  metabolism 
for  a  short  time.  The  nutritive  value  of  alcohol  can  only  be  of  special 
importance  in  certain  cases,  as  large  amounts  of  alcohol  taken  at  one  time, 
or  the  continued  use  of  smaller  quantities,  has  an  injurious  action  on  the 
organism.  Alcohol  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  foodstuff  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  in  other  respects  must  be  considered  as  an  article 
of  luxury. 

Coffee  and  tea  have  no  action  on  the  exchange  of  material  which  can  be 
positively  proved,  and  their  importance  lies  chiefly  in  their  action  upon 
the  nervous  system.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  effect  of  various 
therapeutic  agents  upon  metabolism. 

V.    The  Dependence  of  Metabolism  on  Other  Conditions. 

The  so-called  starvation  requirement  which  was  previously  mentioned, 
i.e.,  the  extent  of  metabolism  with  absolute  rest  of  body  and  in  activity  of  the 
intestinal  tract,  serves  best  as  a  starting-point  for  the  study  of  metabolism 
under  various  external  circumstances.  The  metabolism  going  on  imder 
these  conditions  leads  in  the  first  place  to  the  production  of  heat,  and  it  is 
only  to  a  subordinate  degree  dependent  upon  the  work  of  the  circulatory 
and  respiratory  apparatus  and  the  activity  of  the  glands.  According  to  a 
calculation  by  Zuntz,^  only  10-20  per  cent  of  the  total  calories  of  the 
starvation  requirement  belongs  to  the  circulation  and  respiration  work. 

The  magnitude  of  the  starvation  requirement  depends  in  the  first  place 
upon  the  heat  production  necessary  to  cover  the  loss  of  heat,  and  this  heat 
production  is  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  relationship  between  the  weight 
and  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Weight  of  Body  and  Age.  The  greater  the  mass  of  the  body  the  greater 
the  absolute  consumption  of  material;  while,  on  the  contrary,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  small  individual  of  the  same  species  of  animal  metabolizes 
absolutely  less,  but  relatively  more  as  compared  with  the  unit  of  the 
weight  of  the  body.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  relation  between  flesh 
and  fat  in  the  body  exerts  an  important  influence.  The  extent  of  the 
metabolism  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  active  cells,  and  a  very  fat 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  this  subject,  see  the  works  of  O.  Neumann,  Arch.  f. 
Hygiene,  86  and  41,  and  Rosemann,  PflOger's  Arch.,  86  and  94.  A  summary  of  the 
entire  Hterature  upon  alcohol  can  be  formed  in  Abderhalden,  "  Biblio^raphie  der  ges- 
amten  wissenschaftlichen  Literature  aber  den  Alcohol  und  den  Alcoholismus,"  Berlin 
and  Wien,  1904. 

■  Cited  from  v.  Noorden's  Handbuch.    2  Aufl. 
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individual  therefore  decomposes  less  substance  per  kilo  than  a  lean  peiBoi' 
of  the  same  weight*  According  to  Rubner  *  the  importance  of  the  siit 
of  the  flesh  or  cell-mass  in  the  body  is  overestimated.  In  his  investiga- 
tions on  two  boys,  one  of  whom  was  corpulent  and  the  other  nonnallf 
developed,  and  on  comparing  the  food-need  with  that  found  by  CAMERfJi 
for  boys  of  the  same  weight,  Rubner  came  to  the  result  that  the  exchaagf 
of  force  in  the  corpulent  boy  almost  completely  corresponded  with  tiul. 
in  the  non-corpulent  boy  of  the  same  weight.  By  approximately  e^^ 
mating  the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  body  Rubner  was  also  able,  from  tist 
protein  condition,  to  compare  the  calculated  exchange  of  energy  witt 
that  actually  found.  The  exchange  per  kilo  amounted  to  52  calories  iH 
the  lean  and  43.6  caL  in  the  fat  boy,  while,  if  the  protein  condition  wasi 
measure,  one  would  expect  an  exchange  of  calories  of  only  35  cal,  for  iim 
fat  person.  We  cannot  therefore  admit  of  a  diminished  activity  of  tht 
cell-mass  in  the  fat  boy,  but  rather  an  increased  activity.  According  to 
Ruonkr  It  is  not  the  flesh-mass  (protein  mass)  alone,  but  its  vanable 
functional  changes,  whicli  determines  the  extent  of  decomposition.  In 
women,  who  generally  have  less  body  weight  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
fat  than  men,  the  metabolism  in  general  is  smaller,  and  the  latter  is  onli- 
narily  atx>ut  four  fifths  that  of  men. 

The  question  as  to  what  extent  sex  specially  influences  metabolism 
remains  to  be  investigated.  Tigkkstkdt  and  SoNofiN '  found  that  in  the 
young  the  carbon-dioxide  elimination,  per  kilo  of  body  weight  as  well  u 
per  square  meter  of  body  surface,  was  considerably  greater  in  males  than 
in  females  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  weight  of  body.  This  difFereace 
between  the  two  sexes  seems  to  disappear  gradually,  and  at  old  age  h 
is  entirely  absent,^ 

The  essential  reason  why  small  animals  catabolize  relatively  more 
substance  than  large  ones,  when  calculated  per  kilo  body  weight,  is  thai 
the  bodio.s  of  smaller  animals  have  greater  surface  in  proportion  to  their 
mass.  On  this  account  the  loss  of  heat  is  greater,  which  causes  increased 
heat  production,  i.e.,  a  more  active  metabolism.  This  is  also  the  roaaon 
why  young  individuals  of  the  same  kind  show  a  relatively  greater  metar 
holism  than  older  ones.  If  the  heat  production  and  carbon-dioxide 
elimination  is  calculated  on  the  unit  of  surface  of  the  body,  we  find,  an 
the  contrar>',  as  the  experiments  of  Rubner,  Richet,*  and  others  show, 


1  Beitrage  xiir  EmahniniB^  im  Knabeaalter,  etc.     Berlin,  1902 

•Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol,  6, 

'  In  regani  to  metabolism  and  its  r&lationf^hip  to  tlie  pha£4?fi  ol  senill  li|aa}ld  fU^] 
ciatly  under  the  iBflueri€e  of  mens  t  mat  ion  and  pregnancy,  see  the  invfgtigaljoina  rf  h 
Ver  Eeoke  (Bull.  acad.  roy.  de  mfid.  de  Belgique,  1897  and  1901,  and  MaJy^s  Jabi«ibef.i 
10  and  31). 

*  Rubner.  Zeitschr,  f.  Biologic,  1ft  and  21:  Rieliet,  Areh.  de  Physiol,  5.  (J). 
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that  they  vary  only  slightly  itom  a  certain  average  in  individuals  of  differ- 
ent weights. 

According  to  Rubner's  rule  as  to  the  influence  of  the  surface,  which 
has  been  recently  formulated  by  E.  Voit,  the  need  of  energy  in  homoio- 
theraiic  animals  is  influenced  by  the  development  of  their  surface  when 
their  body  is  given  rest,  medium  surrounding  temperature,  and  relatively 
equal  protein  condition.  This  rule  not  only  applies  to  adult  human  beings 
but  also  to  children  and  growing  individuals  (Rubner,  Oppenheimer). 
The  surface  is  the  essential  factor  in  determining  the  extent  of  exchange 
of  energy.  In  order  to  show  this  we  will  give  here,  from  a  work  of  Rub- 
ner,* the  figures  representing  the  quantity  of  heat  in  calories  for  1  square 
meter  of  surface  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Adult,  medium  diet,  rest 1189  Calories. 

AduU,  medium  diet,  work 1399        " 

Suckling 1221        " 

Child  with  medium  diet 1447        " 

Aged  men  and  women 1099        " 

Women 1004        " 

The  variation  in  the  calorific  values*  found  by  many  investigators, 
which  is  sometimes  not  very  small,  speaks  for  the  fact  that  the  surface 
rule  is  not  alone  decisive  for  the  exchange  of  material  in  resting  animals. 
Still  it  is  generally  considered  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
metabolism. 

The  more  active  metabolism  in  young  individuals  is  apparent  when 
we  measure  the  gaseous  exchange  as  well  as  the  excretion  of  nitrogen. 
As  example  of  the  elimination  of  urea  in  children  the  following  results  of 
Camerer  '  are  of  value: 

A«e.  Weight  of  Body  InKUc.     per  dI^  *"  ®"wi  Kilo. 

1}  years 10.80  12.10  1.36 

3        "  13.30  11.10  0.90 

5        "  16.20  12.37  0.T6 

7        "  18.80  14.06  Q.75 

9        "  25.10  17.27  0.69 

124      "  32.60  17.79  0.64 

15        "  35.70  17.78  0.60 

In  adults  weighing  about  70  kilos,  from  30  to  35  grams  of  urea  per  day 
are  eliminated,  or  0.5  gram  per  kilo.  At  about  fifteen  years  of  age  the 
destruction  of  proteins  per  kilo  is  about  the  same  as  in  adults.  The  rela- 
tively greater  metabolism  of  proteins  in  young  individuals  is  explained 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  metabolisih  of  material  in  general  is  mote  active 

1  Rubner,  Emflhning  im  Knabenalter,  page  45;  E.  Voit,  ^eitschr.  f.  Bioldgie,  41 ; 
Oppenheimer,  ibid.,  42. 

>  See  Magnus-Levy,  Pflliger's  Arch.,  65;  Slowtzoff  (u.  Zbntz),  iMtf.,  95. 
*  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  16  and  90. 
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in  young  animals,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  young  animals  am.  rs  a  mle, 
poorer  in  fat  than  those  full  grown. 

According  to  Tigkrstkdt  and  So.vden  the  greater  metabui ism  in  youog^ 
animals  dei-Tends  nevertheless  also  in  part  on  the  fact  that  in  these  ind 
viduals  the  decomposition  in  itself  is  more  active  than  in  older  one^.     The 
period  of  growth  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  extent  of  metaholisni 
(in  man),  and  indee^J  the  metabolism,  even  when  calculated  on  the  xinit 
of  surface  of  body,  is  greater  in  youth  than  in  old  age.     This  view  m 
strongly  disputed  by  HusNKa,     He  does  not  deny  that  difFerencas  erisfc 
between  young  and  adult  individuals  which  may  be  considered  as  a  de™* 
tion  from  the  above  rule;  still  these  differences  may,  according  to  RubncRi 
be  dependent  upon  the  work  perfonned,  the  food,  and  the  nutritive  condi- 
tion.    Magnu.s-Levy  and  Falk  *  have  reported  observations  which  sup- 
port the  views  of  Son  den  and  Tigerstedt. 

In  old  age  the  metal>olism  is  very  much  re<luced;  and  even  when  calcu- 
lated upon  t!ie  square  meter  of  surface  of  body  it  is  lower  iliAn  in  an  indi- 
vidual of  medium  age. 

As  the  metabolism  may  }>e  kept  at  its  lowest  point  by  absolute  rest  of 
body  and  inactivity  of  the  intestinal  tmct,  it  is  manifest  that  work  and 
the  ingestion  of  food  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  extent  of  metabo- 
lism. 

Rest  and  Work.  During  work  a  greater  quantity  of  chemical  energy  i^ 
converted  into  kinetic  energy,  i.e.,  the  metabolism  is  increased  more  or 
le^ss  on  account  of  work. 

As  explained  in  a  previous  chapter  (XI),  work,  according  to  the  gener- 
ally accepted  view,  has  no  material  influence  on  the  excretion  of  nitrogen. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  several  investigsitors  have  observe*!  in  certain 
cases  an  increiised  elimination  of  nitrogen;  but  the^e  observations  have 
been  explained  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  work  may,  when  it  Is  con- 
nected with  violent  movements  of  the  body,  easily  cause  dyspnoea ,  and 
this  last,  as  Frankel*  has  shown,  may  occtision  an  increase  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  nitrogen,  since  diminution  of  the  oxygen  supply  increases  the 
protein  metabolism.  In  other  scries  of  experiments  the  quantity  of  car- 
bohydrates and  fats  in  the  food  w^as  not  sufficient;  the  supply  of  fat  in  the 
body  w^as  decreased  thereby,  and  the  destruction  of  proteins  was  corre- 
spondingly increased.  Other  conditions,  such  as  the  external  temperature 
and  the  weather,^  thirst,  and  drinking  of  w^ater,  can  also  influence  the 
excretion  of  nitrogen.  According  to  the  generally  accepted  views  muscu- 
lar activity  has  hardly  any  influence  on  the  metabolism  of  proteins. 

»  Tigerstedt  and  8ond6x,  L  c, ;  Rubaer,  1.  c. ;  MagQUs-Levyp  Arch,  f .  (Anat.  u.)  PhysiaL, 
1899,  Suppl 

'  Virehow's  Arch.,  67  and  71. 

•See  ZunU  aad  Schumburg,  Arch,  f.  {Anat.  u.)  PhysioL,  1895, 
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On  the  contrary,  work  has  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  consumption  of  oxygen.  This  action, 
which  was  first  observed  by  Lavoisier,  has  later  been  confirmed  by 
many  investigators.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit*  have  made  investigations 
on  a  full-grown  man  as  to  the  metabolism  of  the  nitrogenous  as  well  as  of 
the  non-nitrogenous  bodies  during  rest  and  work,  partly  while  fasting 
and  partly  on  a  mixed  diet.  The  experiments  were  made  on  a  full-grown 
man  Weighing  70  kilos.     The  results  are  contained  in  the  following  table: 

GonsumptioD  of 


«„  ..  „         i  Rest 79 

Fasting  ...  j  ^^^1^ 75 

itr;^^^;^f   J  Rest 137 

Mixed  diet  l^^^i^ J37 


Proteina.         Fat.  Carbohydrates.  COi  Eliminated.  OConBumed. 

209      ...        716        761 

380      ...       1187       1071 

72     352        912        831 

173     352       1209        980 


In  these  cases  work  did  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  proteins,  while  the  gas  exchange  was  considerably  increased. 

ZuNTz  and  his  pupils '  have  made  very  important  investigations  into 
the  extent  of  the  exchange  of  gas  as  a  measure  of  metabolism  during  work 
and  caused  by  work.  These  investigations  not  only  show  the  important 
influence  of  muscular  work  on  the  catabolism  of  material,  but  they 
also  indicate  in  a  very  instructive  way  the  relationship  between  the 
extent  of  metabolism  of  material  and  useful  work  of  various  kinds. 
We  can  only  refer  to  these  important  investigations  which  are  of  special 
physiological  interest. 

The  action  of  muscular  work  on  the  gas  exchange  does  not  alone  appear 
with  hard  work.  From  the  researches  of  Speck  and  others  we  learn  that 
even  very  small,  apparently  quite  unessential  movements  may  increase 
the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  to  such  an  extent  that  by  not  observing 
these,  as  in  numerous  older  experiments,  very  considerable  errors  may 
creep  in.  Johansson  '  has  also  made  experiments  upon  himself,  and 
finds  that  on  the  production  of  as  complete  a  muscular  inactivity  as  pos- 
sible the  ordinary  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  (31.2  grams  per  hour  at  rest 
in  the  ordinary  sense)  may  be  reduced  nearly  one  third,  or  to  an  average 
of  22  grams  per  hour. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  2. 

'  See  the  works  of  Zuntz  and  Lehmann,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  19;  Katzenstein,  PflUger's 
Arch.,  49;  Loewy,  Und.;  Zuntz,  ibid.,  68,  and  especially  the  large  work  "Untersuch 
ttber  den  Stoflfwechsel  des  Pferdes  bei  Ruhe  und  Arbeit,"  Zuntz  and  Hagemann,  Berlin 
1898,  which  also  contains  a  bibliography.  Zuntz  and  Slowtzoff,  Pflttger*s  Arch.,  95 ; 
Zuntz,  ibid. 

*  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.  Festband,  1897;  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  27;  Speck,  "Physiol, 
des  menschl.  Atmens/'  Leipzig,  1892. 
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The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  during  a  working  period  is 
uniformly  greater  than  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken   up  at  the  SMnm 
time,  and  hence  a  raising  of  the  respiratory  quotient   was  usually  fon* 
sidered  as  causecl  by  work.     This  rise  does  not  eeem  to  be  based  upon  \\m 
character  of  chemical  processes  going  on  during  work,  as  we  have  &  series 
of  experiments  made  by  Zuxtz  and  his  collaborators.    Lehmaxn.  Kat- 
ZEN'sTEiN  and  Haoemann,*  in  which  the  respiratory  quotient  reroaine<l 
almost  wholly  unchanged  in  spite  of  work.     According  to  Xiokwt  *  tte 
combustion  processes  in  the  animal  body  go  on  in  the  same  way  in  work 
as  in  rest,  and  a  raising  of  the  respiratory  quotient  (irresi>ective  of  the 
transient  change  in  the  respiratory  mechanism)   takes   place  only  with 
insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  muscles,  as  in  continuous  fatigm'ng 
work  or  excessive  muscular  activity  for  a  brief  peritMj,  also  with  local  lack 
of  oxygen  caused  by  excessive  work  of  certain  groups  of  muscles.     This 
varying  condition  of  the  respiratory  quotient  has  been  explained  by  Kat- 
ZENSTEIN  by  the  statement  that  during  work  two  kinds  of  cheraicaJ  pro- 
cesses act  side  by  side.     The  one  depends  upon  the  work  which  is  con- 
nected with  tlie  production  of  carlxni  dioxide  also  in  the  absence  of  free 
oxygen^  while  the  other  brings  about  the  regeneration  which  takes  pbc« 
by  the  taking  up  of  oxygen.     When  these  two  chief  kinds  of  chemicgl 
processes  make  the  same  progress  the  respiratory  quotient   remains  un* 
changed  during  work;  if  by  hard  work  the  decomposition  is  increased  as 
compared  with  the  regeneration,  then  a  raising  of  the  respiratory  quotient 
takes  place.     If,  on  the  contrary t  moderate  work  is  continued  and  per- 
formed in  a  way  so  that  irregularities  and  occasional  changes  in  the  circu- 
lation and  respiration  are  excluded  or  are  without  importance,  then  the 
respiratory  quotient  may  correspondingly  remain  the  same  during  work 
as  in  rest.     Its  extent  is  thereby  in  the  first  place  determined  by  the  nutri- 
tive nuitcrial  at  its  disposal  (Zuxtz  and  his  pupils). 

The  theory  of  Loewy  and  Zuntz,  that  the  raising  of  the  respiratory  quotient 
during  work  is  to  be  explained  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen,  is  oppoflwi 
by  Laulanie.'  He  has  ohscrvx^d  the  reverse,  namely,  a  diminution  in  the  rcspim- 
tory  quotient  during  continuous  excessive  work,  and  this  is  not  reroncilablc  with 
the  above  statements.  Aeeonling  to  Laut^anie,  who  considers  sugar  as  the  scHirre 
of  my.s*'ular  energy,  the  rise  in  the  re^^piratory  quotient  is  due  to  an  ificrrasai 
combustion  of  sugar.  The  diminution  of  the  same  be  explains  by  a  re-formation 
of  sugar  from  fat  which  takes  place  at  the  same  time  and  is  accompanied  by  an 
increased  consumption  of  oxygen. 


»  See  footnote  2,  page  750. 

•PflQger**  Arch,,m 

^  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  S,  672. 
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In  sleep  metabolism  decreases  as  compared  with  that  during  waking, 
and  the  most  essential  reason  for  this  is  the  muscular  inactivity  during 
sleep.  The  investigations  of  Rubner  upon  a  dog,  and  of  Johansson  * 
upon  human  beings,  teach  us  that  if  the  muscular  work  is  eliminated  the 
metabolism  during  waking  is  not  greater  than  in  sleep. 

The  action  of  light  also  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  question  of 
the  action  of  muscular  work.  It  seems  positively  proved  that  metabolism 
is  increased  under  the  influence  of  light.  Most  investigators,  such  as 
Speck,  Loeb,  and  Ewald,*  consider  that  this  increase  is  due  to  the  move- 
ments caused  by  the  light  or  an  increased  muscle  tonus.  Fubini  and 
Benidicenti  '  assume  that  the  increase  in  metabolism  due  to  light  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  movements.  They  base  this  assumption  on  experiments 
made  on  hibernating  animals. 

Mental  activity  does  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  on  metabolism 
according  to  the  means  at  hand  for  studying  this  influence. 

Action  of  the  External  Temperature.  In  cold-blooded  animals  the  pro- 
duction of  carbon  dioxide  increases  and  decreases  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  surrounding  temperature.  In  warm-blooded  animals  this  condition  is 
different.  By  the  investigations  of  Ludwig  and  Sanders-Ezn,  Pfluger 
and^is  pupils,  and  Duke  Charles  Theodore  of  Bavaria  and  others  *  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  in  warm-blooded  animals  the  change  in  the 
external  temperature  has  different  results  according  as  the  animal's  own 
heat  remains  the  same  or  changes.  If  the  temperature  of  the  animal  sinks, 
the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  decreases;  if  the  temperature  rises,  the 
elimination  of  CO,  increases.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  remains  unchanged,  then  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  increases 
with  a  lower  and  decreases  with  a  higher  external  temperature.  The 
statements  on  this  subject  are  somewhat  disputed  and  cases  have  been 
observed  where  in  warm-blooded  animals  the  metabolism  rises  on  cooling 
and  lowering  the  body  temperature,  while  warming  and  raising  the  body 
temperature  produces  a  diminution  (Krarup  *). 

The  increase  in  metabolism  produced  by  a  lowering  of  the  external 
temperature  is  explained,  according  to  Pfluger  and  Zuntz,  by  the  state- 


>  Rubner,  Ludwig-Feetschr.,  1887;  Loewy,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1891,  434; 
Johansson,  Skand,  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  8. 

*  Speck,  1.  c;  Loeb,  Pflttger's  Ardi,  42;  Ewald,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  18. 
'  Cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  22,  395. 

*  The  pertinent  literature  may  be  found  cited  by  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  6, 
and  also  by  Speck,  1.  c. 

'  J.  C.  Krarup,  Den  omgifvende  temperaturs  indflydeke,  etc.,  Inaug.-Diss.  KjOben- 
havn,  1902.  See  also  Falloise,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  31;  Predteschensky,  Qnd;  Rubner, 
Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  88. 
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ment  that  the  low  temperature,  by  exciting  a  reflex  action  on  the  sensitive 
ner\'es  of  the  skin,  causes  an  increased  metabolism  in  the  muscles  with  an 
increased  production  of  heat,  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  body,  while 
with  a  higher  external  temperature  the  reverse  takes  place.  The  experi- 
ments made  upon  animals  are  somewhat  uncertain  for  several  reasons,  but 
the  determinations  of  the  oxygen  absorption,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of 
COj,  made  by  Speck,  Loewy,  and  Johansson  *  in  human  beings,  have 
shown  that  cold  does  not  produce  any  essential  increase  in  the  metabolism 
of  man.  The  irritation  caused  by  cold  may  reflexly  cause  a  forced  respi- 
ration with  an  action  on  the  gas  exchange,  and  weak  reflex  muscular 
movements,  such  as  shivering,  trembling,  etc.,  may  cause  an  insignificant 
increase  in  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide;  in  complete  muscularinac- 
tivity  cold  seems  to  cause  no  increased  absorption  of  oxygen  or  increased 
metabolism.  Eykman's'  experiments  upon  inhabitants  of  the  tropics 
also  show  the  same  result,  namely,  that  in  human  beings  no  appreciable 
heat  regulation  occurs. 

A  very  interesting  and  important  question  is  the  action  of  high  altitude 
upon  the  oxidation  processes,  the  economy  of  temperature,  the  protein 
exchange  and  the  general  metabolism.  The  results  of  the  laborious  and 
important  investigations  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  large  work 
of  N.  ZuNTz,  A.  Loewy,  F.  Muller  and  W.  Caspari.* 

Metabolism  is  increased  by  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  Zuntz  has  calcu- 
latc<l  that  in  man  the  consumption  of  oxygen  is  raised  on  an  average  15 
l)cr  cent  above  the  amount  during  rest  for  about  six  hours  after  taking 
a  moderately  hearty  meal.  This  increase  in  the  metabolism  is  caused, 
acrordinK  to  the  generally  accepted  view,  probably  only  by  the  increased 
work  of  the  (iJi^estive  apparatus  on  the  partaking  of  food.  Rjasantseff 
lias  shown  that  the  extent  of  nitrogen  elimination  is  proportioned  to  the 
iiitonsity  of  the  digestive  work.  It  also  follows  from  the  works  of  Magnus- 
Lkvy,  Koraen  and  Johansson  *  that  the  proteins  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
tho  carbohydrates  even  by  themselves  produce  a  rise  in  metabolism  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  true  for  the  fats. 


'  S|)o(k,  1.  c;  TxMJwy,  PflQger'a  Arch.,  46;  Johansson,  Skand.  Arch,  f.  Physiol.,  7. 

2  Virchow's  Arch.,  133,  and  PflOger's  Arch.,  64. 

»  "Hohenklima  und  Bergwandeningen  in  ihrer  Wirkung  auf  den  Menschen,"  Beriin, 
VMS. 

*  Zuntz  and  Levy,  "Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  d.  Verdaulichkeit,  etc.^des  Brodes." 
PfliiRor's  Arch.,  49;  Magnua-Levy,  ibid.,  55;  Koraen,  Skand.  Aroh.  f.  Physiol.,  11, 
Johansson  and  Koraen,  ibid,,  13. 
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VI.  The  Necessity  of  Food  by  Man  under  Various  Conditions. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  daily  quantity  of 
organic  food  needed  by  man.  Certain  investigators  have  calculated  from 
the  total  consumption  of  food  by  a  large  number  of  similarly  fed  indi- 
viduals—  soldiers,  sailors,  laborers,  etc.  —  the  average  quantity  of  food- 
stuffs required  per  head.  Others  have  calculated  the  daily  demand  of 
food  from  the  quantity  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  excreta  or  calculated 
it  from  the  exchange  of  force  of  the  person  experimented  upon.  Others, 
again,  have  calculated  the  quantity  of  nutritive  material  in  a  diet  by  which 
an  equilibrium  was  maintained  in  the  individual  for  one  or  several  days 
between  the  consumption  and  the  elimination  of  carbon  and  nitrogen. 
Lastly,  still  others  have  quantitatively  determined  during  a  period  of 
several  days  the  organic  foodstuffs  consumed  daily  by  persons  of  various 
occupations  who  chose  their  own  food,  by  which  they  were  well  nourished 
and  rendered  fully  capable  of  work. 

Among  these  methods  a  few  are  not  quite  free  from  objection,  and 
others  have  not  as  yet  been  tried  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale.  Neverthe- 
less the  experiments  collected  thus  far  serve,  partly  because  of  their  num- 
ber and  partly  because  the  methods  correct  and  control  one  another,  as  a 
good  starting-point  in  determining  the  diet  of  various  classes  and  similar 
questions. 

If  the  quantity  of  foodstuffs  taken  daily  be  converted  into  calories 
produced  during  physiological  combustion,  we  then  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  sum  of  the  chemical  energy  which  under  varying  conditions  is  intro- 
duced into  the  body.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  food  is  never 
completely  absorbed,  and  that  undigested  or  unabsorbed  residues  are 
always  expelled  from  the  body  with  the  faeces.  The  gross  results  of  calo- 
ries calculated  from  the  food  taken  must  therefore,  according  to  Rubner, 
be  diminished  by  at  least  8  per  cent.  This  figure  is  true  at  least  when  the 
human  being  partakes  of  a  mixed  diet  of  about  60  per  cent  of  the  proteins 
as  animal  and  about  40  per  cent  of  the  proteins  as  vegetable  foodstuffs. 
With  more  one-sided  vegetable  food,  especially  when  this  is  rich  in  undi- 
gestible  cellulose,  a  much  larger  quantity  must  be  subtracted. 

The  following  summary  contains  a  few  examples  of  the  quantity  of 
food  which  is  consumed  by  individuals  of  various  classes  of  people  under 
different  conditions.  In  the  last  column  we  also  find  the  quantity  of  liv- 
ing force  which  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  food  in  question,  calculated 
as  calories,  with  the  above-stated  correction.  The  calories  are  therefore 
net  results,  while  the  figures  for  the  nutritive  bodies  are  gross  results. 
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Proujtai.  F»t.     ^Sm^^,'   Calories.     Authority. 

Soldier  during  peace 119  40  529  27S4  Pl.\yfajr/ 

*'      light  service. 117  35  4-17  2424  Hildesheim. 

**      in  field 146  46  .504  2852 

Laborer    ,  ,, ,  130  40  550  2903  Molescbott. 

Labtirer  at  rest 137  72  352  2458  PErrENKoFER  and  Voir. 

Cabinetmaker  (40  years).  131  m  494  2835  Forhter.' 

Young  physician 127  S9  362  2602 

**               "  134  102  292  2476             ** 

Laborer  (36  veai^) 133  95  422  2902             " 

English  mni\i      176  71  666  3780  Playfair. 

pugili.st  2KS  m  93  2189             " 

Bavarian  wood-chopper  .  135  208  876  5589  Liebig. 

Laborer  in  Sitesia 80  16  552  2518  Meinert,» 

Seamstress  in  London ,,  .  54  29  292  1688  Pi.a^-fajr, 

Swedish  laborer 134  79  485  3019  Hultgren  and  Landebgh 

Japanese  studerit 83  14  622  2779  Eukman.' 

Japanese  shopman 55  6  394  1744  Tawar.\.* 

We  have  a  very  large  number  of  complete  investigations  upon  the  (iiei 
of  people  of  different  vocations  in  America  but  they  are  too  extensive  to 
enter  into,  hence  we  must  refer  to  the  original  publications  of  Atwater.* 

It  is  evident  that  persons  of  essentially  different  weight  of  body  who 
live  under  unequal  external  conditions  muat  need  essentially  different 
food.  It  is  also  to  he  exixscted  (and  this  is  confimied  by  the  table)  that 
not  only  the  absolute  quantity  of  food  consume<i  by  various  persons*  bm 
also  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various  organic  nutritive  substancce. 
shows  considerable  variation.  Kesults  for  the  daily  need  of  human  beings 
in  general  cannot  be  given.  For  certain  classes,  such  as  soldiers,  laborers, 
etc.,  results  may  be  given  w^hich  are  valuable  for  the  calculation  of  the 
daily  rations. 

Based  on  extensive  investigations  and  a  very  wide  experience,  ^^^r^ 
has  proposed  the  following  average  quantities  for  the  daily  diet  of  adults. 

ProteJnfl.  Fat  GarbohydrmtM.     Calories^ 

For  men 118  grama         56  grams         500  grams         281 U 

But  it  should  be  remarked  that  these  data  relate  to  a  man  weighing 
70  to  75  kilos  and  who  was  engaged  daily  for  ten  houis  in  not  too 
fatiguing  lalior. 

The  quantity  of  food  required  by  a  woman  engaged  in  moderate  work 


^  In  regard  to  the  older  researches  cited  in  this  table  we  refer  the  reader  to  Vort  in 
Hermann's  nandbuch,  6,  519. 

'  Ibiii.f  and  2eiL*4chr.  f.  Biologic^  9, 
'Armee-und  VolksemHhmnR,  Berlin^  1880. 

*  Unt^rsuchung  fiber  die  Emtlhnmg  schwedischer  Arbeiter  bei  frei  gew&hlter  K*wi~ 
Stockholm,  189L     Maly's  .Tahresljer.,  2L 

*  Citetl  from  Kellner  and  Mori  in  Zeitschr,  f .  Biologie*  25. 
•Report  of  the  Storrs  Agric.  expt.  Station,  Conn,  1891-1895  and  1896  and  I*- 

Report,  of  Agriculture,  BulL  53,  1898, 
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is  about  four-fifths  that  of  a  laboring  man,  and  we  may  consider  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  daily  diet  with  moderate  work: 

Proteins.  Fat.  Carbohydrates.    Oalorles. 

For  women 94  grains        45  grams        400  grams        2240 

The  proportion  of  fat  to  carbohydrates  is  here  as  1 : 8-9.  Such  a  pro- 
portion occurs  often  in  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  which  live  chiefly 
upon  the  cheap  and  voluminous  vegetable  food,  while  this  ratio  in  the  food 
of  wealthier  persons  is  1:3-4.  It  would  be  desirable  if  in  the  above 
rations  the  fat  was  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  carbohydrates,  but 
unfortunately  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  fat  such  a  modification  can- 
not always  be  made. 

In  examining  the  above  numbers  for  the  daily  rations  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  figures  for  the  various  foodstuffs  are  gross  results.  They 
consequently  represent  the  quantity  of  these  which  must  be  taken  in,  and 
not  those  which  are  really  absorbed.  The  figures  for  the  calories  are,  on 
the  contrary,  net  results. 

The  various  foods  are,  as  is  well  known,  not  equally  digested  and 
absorbed,  and  in  general  the  vegetable  foods  are  less  completely  consumed 
than  animal  foods.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  proteins.  When,  there- 
fore, VoiT,  as  above  stated,  calculates  the  daily  quantity  of  proteins 
needed  by  a  laborer  as  118  grams,  he  starts  with  the  supposition  that  the 
diet  is  a  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  one,  and  also  that  of  the  above  118 
grams  about  105  grams  are  absorbed.  The  results  obtained  by  Pfluger 
and  his  pupils  Bohland  and  Bleibtreu  *  on  the  extent  of  the  metabolism 
of  proteins  in  man  with  an  optional  and  suflScient  diet  correspond  well 
with  the  above  figures,  when  the  unequal  weight  of  body  of  the  various 
persons  experimented  upon  is  sufficiently  considered. 

As  a  rule,  the  more  exclusively  a  vegetable  food  is  employed,  the  I 
smaller  is  the  quantity  of  proteins  in  the  same.  The  strictly  vegetable  I 
diet  of  certain  people,  as  that  of  the  Japanese  and  of  the  so-called  vegeta- 
rians, is  therefore  a  proof  that,  if  the  quantity  of  food  be  sufficient,  a  person 
may  exist  on  considerably  smaller  quantities  of  proteins  than  Vorr  sug- 
gests. It  follows  from  the  investigations  of  Hihschfeld,  Kumagawa  and 
Klemperer,  Siven,  and  others  (see  page  750)  that  a  nearly  complete  or 
indeed  a  complete  nitrogenous  equilibrium  may  be  attained  by  the  suffi- 
cient administration  of  non-nitrogenous  nutritive  bodies  with  relatively 
very  small  quantities  of  proteins. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  food  of  people  of  different  countries  varies 
greatly,  and  that  the  individual  also  takes  essentially  different  nourish- 
ment according  to  the  external  conditions  of  living  and  the  influence  of 
climate,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  a  person  accustomed  to  a  mixed  diet 

'  Bohland,  PflQger's  Arch.,  36;  Bleibtreu,  ibid.,  38. 
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can  exist  for  some  time  on  a  strictly  vegetable  diet  deficient  in  proteiMi 
No  one  doiibtB  the  ability  of  man  to  adapt  liimself  to  a  heterogeneousiT 
conjposed  diet  when  tliis  is  not  too  difficult  of  digestion  and  is  sufficient 
in  quantity;  also  we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  exist 
also  for  a  long  time  with  smaller  amounts  of  protein  than  Voir  sugjEjests, 
namely  118  grams,  Thuii  O.  Neumann  *  experimented  on  hiniBelf  duriiig 
764  days  in  threeseriesof  experiments,  and  his  diet  consisted  of  74.2  grams 
protein,  117  grams  fat.  and  2L3  grams  rarhohydrates  =-  2367  gross  calo- 
ries, with  a  weight  of  70  kilos  and  with  ordinary  laboratory  work.  These 
figures  cannot  be  compared  with  those  obtained  by  Voir 's  worker,  weigh- 
ing 70  kilos,  whose  work  was  harder  than  a  tailor's  and  easier  than  a  black- 
smith's; for  example,  the  work  of  a  nuison,  carpenter,  or  cabinet-maker. 
The  very  extensive  investigations  recently  performed  by  Chittenden* 
on  the  estimation  of  the  extent  of  protein  nece^ssary  are  of  great  interest. 
These  investigations  upon  a  total  of  twenty-six  persons  extended  over  a 
period  of  five  to  twenty  months  and  consisted  of  careful  investigations  and 
observations  u]x»n  the  manner  of  living,  food  taken,  nitrogen  elimination, 
and  the  ability  of  performing  work.  The  different  individuals  were 
divided  into  three  groups.  The  first  consisted  of  five  professional  men 
(four  assistants  and  one  professor).  Tfie  second  group  wi\s  composed  of 
thirteen  soldiers  (of  the  sanitary  corp  of  the  United  States  army)  which 
besides  their  daily  work  were  given  gymnastic  exercises  for  six  months* 
The  third  group  consisted  of  eight  athletic  students  who  were  trained  in 
different  kinds  of  sport. 

In  all  the  persons  experimented  upon  the  original  nitrogen  content 
of  the  food^  which  corresponded  to  Yoit's  value  or  were  somew^hat  higher, 
was  gradually  reduced  more  or  less.  The  total  calories  supplied  were 
not  increased  above  the  original  value  but  rather  diminished  to  a  reason- 
able extent*  The  bodily  as  well  as  the  mental  ability  was  repeat^ly 
tested.  As  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  investigation 
the  following  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  results.  With  a  diet  corre- 
sponding to  Voit's  values  the  amount  of  urine  nitrogen  per  day  was  16 
grams,  corras  ponding  to  a  total  protein  cat  a  holism  in  the  body  of  HX) 
grams  or  L43  grams  per  kilo.  The  corresponding  results  for  the  above 
three  groups  may  be  found  in  the  following  table  w^here  for  comparison 
Hammarsten  includes  also  the  figures  for  Voit*s  diet. 


Urine  NltroKCA. 

Catahnltz«d  Protein. 

Prototu 

tM>r  Kilo. 

MlD, 

Mkx. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mln. 

Mm. 

Group  1 

5.69 

8.99 

3,5.6 

56 

19 

0.61 

o.m 

Hrrjyp  2 

7,03 

8,39 

43  9 

52 

44 

0  74 

0  87 

Group  3 

7.47 

11  06 

46.7 

69 

10 

0  75 

0  92    4 

Volt's  figures 

16 

100 

1  43             1 

*  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  45. 

*  R.  H.  Chitteud<*n.  Physiological  Economy  in  Nutrition,  New  York,  190C 
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The  chief  results  from  these  investigations  are  that  on  partaking  of 
amounts  of  protein  much  smaller  than  Voir  s  figures,  without  changing 
the  original  supply  of  calories  and  indeed  diminishing  the  same,  the  per- 
sons experimenteil  upon  remained  not  only  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium, 
but  remained  in  perfect  health  and  were  not  only  able  to  perform  the 
ordinary  work  but  were  indeed  regularly  able  to  perform  much  greater 
work. 

From  these  investigations  which  extended  over  a  long  period  and 
were  carried  on  with  special  care  in  exactitude,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
man  can  exist  for  a  long  time  with  much  smaller  quantities  of  protein 
than  Vuit's  figures  call  for  which  is  also  derived  from  the  exf>erience  of 
vegetarians  and  from  i>eople  living  nearly  entirely  upon  vegetalile  food. 
On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  VVjit's  figures  represent 
average  results  not  theoretically  necessary  but  which  have  been  shown  to 
lye  the  actual  diet  developed  fmm  habit,  custom,  conditions  of  life  and 
climate,  with  sufficient  nourishment  and  free  selection  for  centuries  in 
Middle  and  North  Europe,  A  rational  change  in  this  food  requirement 
biused  upon  scientific  facts  is  just  as  difficult  to  determine  as  it  is  to  carry 
out  practically.  Certain  standard  figures  for  the  general  needs  of  nutri- 
tion cannot  be  established  because  the  conditions  in  various  countries  are 
different  and  must  necessarily  be  so.  The  numerrms  compilations  (of 
Atwater  and  others  ^)  on  the  diet  of  different  families  in  America  luive 
given  the  figures  97-113  grams  protein  for  a  man,  and  the  very  careful 
investigations  of  Hui.tgren  and  Landergren  have  also  shown  that  the 
laborer  in  Sweden  with  moderate  work  and  an  average  body  w^eight  of 
70.3  kilos,  with  optional  diet,  partakes  134  grams  protein,  79  grams  fat, 
and  522  grams  carbohydrates.  The  quantity  of  protein  is  here  greater 
than  is  necessary »  according  to  Voir.  On  the  other  hand  Lapicquk' 
found  67  grams  prot^^in  for  Abyssinians  and  81  grams  for  Mala^'Sians  {i>er 
body  weight  of  70  kilos),  materially  lower  figures. 

If*  we  compare  the  figures  on  page  764  with  the  average  figures  pro- 
posed  by  Voit  for  the  daily  diet  of  a  laborer,  it  w^ould  seem  at  the  first 
glance  as  if  the  food  consumed  in  certain  cas^  was  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  need,  while  in  other  cases,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  seamstress  in 
London,  it  w^as  entirely  insufficient.  A  positive  conclusion  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  drawn  if  w^e  do  not  know  the  weight  of  the  body,  as  w^ell  iis  the 
labor  performed  by  the  person,  and  also  the  conditions  of  living.     It  is 


V  *  Atwater,  Report  of  the  Storr^  Agric,  Expt.  Station,  Conn.,  1891-1895  and  1896; 
also  Nutrition  investigations  at  the  Univeraity  of  Tennessee,  1896  and  1897;  1*.  S, 
Dept.  of  Aicrict^ltiire.  Bull.  53,  1898.  See  aL*o  Atwater  and  Byrant,  ibid.,  Bull,  75| 
Jaffa,  i5wi.,  83;  Grifidley,  SammLs,  and  others,  ihuL,  91. 

*  Hultgren  and  Landergren,  I.  c;  I^apicque,  Arch,  de  Physiol  (5),  6. 
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certainly  true  that  the  amount  of  nutriment  requinecl  by  the  body  is  not 
directly  proportional  to  the  body  weight,  for  a  small  body  consumes  reU- 
tively  more  substance  than  a  larger  one,  and  varying  quantities  of  fat  may 
also  cause  a  difference;  but  a  large  body,  which  must  maintain  a  greater 
quantity,  consumes  an  absolutely  greater  quantity  of  substance  than  a 
small  one,  and  in  estimating  the  nutritive  need  one  must  also  always  con* 
sicier  the  weight  of  the  body.  According  to  Voit,  the  diet  for  a  laborer 
with  70  kilos  body  weight  requires  40  calories  for  each  kilo.  Ekholm  * 
calculates,  basing  it  upon  his  experiments,  that  for  a  man  weighing  70 
kilos,  busied  with  reading  and  writing,  the  net  calories  are  2450  and  the 
gross  calories  2700,  or  35  and  38.5  calories  per  kilo.  In  the  ordinary  sense 
for  a  resting  man  the  general  food  requirement  is  calculated  in  round  num- 
bers as  30  calories  for  every  kilo.  The  minimum  figure  for  metabolism 
during  sleep  and  in  as  complete  rest  as  possible  has  been  found  by 
Son  DEN,  TicjERsTEDT  and  Johansson  *  to  be  24-25  calories. 

As  several  times  stated  above,  the  demands  of  the  body  for  nourish- 
ment vary  with  different  conditions  of  the  body.  Among  these  condi- 
tions tw^o  are  especially  important,  namely,  work  and  rest. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  in  which  muscular  labor  was  spoken  of,  it  was 
seen  that  all  foodstuffs  have  nearly  the  same  powder  of  serving  as  a  source 
for  muscular  workt  and  that  the  muscles,  it  seems,  select  that  foodstuff 
which  is  supplied  to  them  in  the  greatest  quantity.  As  a  natural  sequejice 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  muscular  activity  requires  indeed  an  increased 
supply  of  foodstuffs,  but  no  essential  change  in  the  relation  of  the  same,  as 
conipareti  to  rest. 

Still  this  does  not  seem  to  hold  true  in  daily  experience.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  hard-working  individuals  —  men  and  animals  —  requijie 
a  greater  quantity  of  proteins  in  the  food  than  less  active  ones*  This  con- 
tradiction IS,  however,  only  apparent,  and  it  depends,  as  Voir  has  shown 
upon  the  fact  that  individuals  used  to  violent  w^ork  are  more  muscular. 
For  this  reason  a  person  i>erfonning  severe  muscular  labor  requires  ftxid 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  proteins  than  an  individual  whose 
occupation  demands  less  violent  exertion.  Another  fact  is  that 
the  diet  rich  in  proteins  is  often  concentrated  and  less  bulky,  and 
also  that  in  many  cases  of  training  a  diet  containmg  as  little  fat  m 
possible  is  selected. 

If  we  comjiare  the  results  for  the  needs  of  food  in  work  and  rest  which 
are  obtained  under  conditions  which  can  be  readily  controlled,  it  is  found 
that  the  above  statements  are  confirmed  in  general.     As  example  of  this 


'Skancl.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  11. 
*Sond^ii  and  Tigerstedt,  Skand,  Arch,  f,  Physiol,  6;  Johansson,  ibid.,  7;  Ti^retedH 
Noid,  Med.  Arkiv.  Fe^tbaad,  1897. 
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the  following  tables  gives  the  rations  of  soldiers  in  peace  and  in  the  field 
and  the  average  figures  from  the  detailed  data  of  various  countries.* 

A.  Peace  Ration.  B.  War  Kation. 

Proteios.  Fat.    Carbohydrate!.  Proteins.        Fat.     Carbohydrates. 

Minimum    108            22            504  126  38            484 

Maximum   165            97            731  197  95            688 

Mean    130            40            551  146  59            557 

The  following  figures  for  the  daily  ration  are. obtained  from  the  above 
averages: 

Proteins.  Fat.       Carbohydrates.       Calories. 

In  peace 130       40       551       2900 

In  war  146       59       557       3250 

If  we  calculate  the  fat  in  its  equivalent  quantity  of  starch,  then  the 
relation  of  the  proteins  to  the  non-nitrogenous  foods  is: 

In  peace 1:4.97 

In  war     1:4.79 

The  relation  in  both  cases  is  neariy  the  same.  Similar  results  are 
obtained  when  we  start  with  Voit's  figures  for  a  soldier  in  manoeuvre  A 
(hard  work)  and  B  (strenuous  work)  in  war. 

Proteids.  Fat.       Carbohydrates.       Calories. 

A 135  80  500  3013 

B    146  100  500  3218 

The  relation  here,  when  the  fat  is  recalculated  as  starch,  in  both  cases  is 
the  same,  or  equal  to  1:5. 

If  we  calculate  that  portion  of  the  total  calories  supplied  which  falls 
to  each  group  of  the  foodstuffs,  it  is  found  that  16-19  per  cent  comes  from 
the  protein  in  rest  as  well  as  with  medium  and  strenuous  work.  For  the 
fat  and  the  carbohydrates  the  variations  are  greater;  the  chief  quantity 
of  calories  comes  from  the  carbohydrates.  Of  the  total  calories  16-30 
per  cent  comes  from  the  fat  and  50-60  per  cent  from  the  carbohydrates. 

The  importance  of  the  food-demand  for  working  individuals  is  shown 
by  the  figures  given  on  page  764  for  a  wood-chopper  in  Bavaria.  A  need 
of  more  than  4000  calories  occurs  only  seldom,  and  with  very  hard  work 
the  demand  may  rise  even  to  7000  calories  (Atwater  and  Bryant, 
Jaffa  ^). 

As  more  work  requires  an  increase  in  the  absolute  quantity  of  food,  so 
the  quantity  of  food  must  be  diminished  when  little  work  is  performed. 

*  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  known  by  the  author  whether  these  figures  have  been  changed  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  various  countries,  and  hence  whether  they  must  be  modified  or  not. 

'  See  footnote  1,  page  767. 
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The  question  as  to  how  far  this  can  be  done  is  of  importance  in  regard  to 
the  diet  in  prisons  and  poorhouses.  We  give  below  the  following  as  ex- 
ample of  such  diets: 

Prot«iiw.  Fftt.  Carbohjdnitas.  Calorios. 

Piisoner  (not  working) 87  22  305  1667     Schuster.' 

Priaoner  (not  working) 85  30  300  1709     Voir, 

Man  in  poorfaouse 92  45  332  1985     Fobster.' 

Woman  in  poorfaouse 80  49  266  1725  " 

The  figures  given  by  Voir  are,  he  says,  the  lowest  reported  for  a  non- 
working  prisoner.  He  considers  the  following  as  the  lowest  diet  for  oM 
non- working  people: 

Prolalns.  Pkt.       Carbohydimtfls.        Cftfariv. 

Men 90  40  350  22Uu 

Women 80  35  300  1733 

In  calculating  the  daily  diet  it  is  in  most  cases  sufficient  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  various  foodstuffs  must  be  administered  to  the  body  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  the  proper  condition  to  perform  the  work  required  of 
it.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  a  question  of  improving  the  nutritive  con- 
dition of  the  body  by  properly  selected  food;  and  there  also  are  cases  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  diminish  the  mass  or  weight  of  the  body  by  an  insuf- 
ficient nutrition.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  obesity,  and  all  the  diet- 
aries proposed  for  this  purpose  are  chiefly  star\'ation  cures  which  will  be 
shown  below  from  those  selected,  namely,  H-\rvey,  Ebsteix  and  Oertel's 
cure. 

The  oldest  and  most  generally  known  diet  cure  for  corpulency  is  that  of 
Harvky,  which  is  ordinarily  called  the  Banting  method.  The  principle 
of  this  cure  consists  in  increasing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  consumption  of 
the  accumulated  fat  of  the  body  by  as  limited  a  supply  of  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrates as  practicable  and  a  simultaneously  increased  supph*  of  proteins. 
A  second,  called  Ebstein's  cure,  based  on  the  assumption  (not  correct) 
that  the  fat  of  the  food  is  not  accumulated  in  a  body  rich  in  fat,  but  is 
completely  burnt.  In  this  cure  large  quantities  of  fat  are  therefore 
allo\ve<i  in  the  food,  while  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates  is  diminished 
very  materially.  The  third  cure,  called  Oertel's'  cure,  is  based  on  the 
correct  view  that  a  certain  quantity  of  carbohydrates  has  no  greater  influ- 
ence in  the  accumulation  of  fat  than  the  isodynamic  quantities  of  fat.  In 
this  cure,  therefore,  carbohydrates  as  well  as  fat  are  allowed,  pro\ided  the 

>  Sec  Voit,  I'ntersuchung  der  Kost.  MQnchen,  1877,  142.  See  also  Hirschfekl 
Maly's  .J.'i}iresl)or..  30. 

'  See  Voit,  Intersuchung,  der  Kost,  page  186. 

'  liantinc,  Ix^ttor  on  Corpulence.  London,  1864.  Ebstein,  Die  Fettleibigkeit  und 
ihrc  Jk'handhmg.  1882.  Oertel,  Handbuch  der  allg.  Therapie  der  Kreislaufstdnioges. 
1884. 
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total  quantity  of  the  same  is  not  so  great  as  to  hinder  the  decrease  in 
the  fatty  condition.  A  greatly  diminished  supply  of  water  is  also  one  of 
the  features  of  Oertel's  cure,  especially*  in  certain  cases.  The  average 
quantity  of  the  various  nutritive  substances  supplied  to  the  body  in  these 
three  cures  is  as  follows,  and  we  give  also  for  comparison  in  the  same  table 
Voit's  diet  necessary  for  a  laborer. 

ProtelM.         Pat.  Carbohydrates,  ^^^i)! 

Harvey-Bantino'8  cure 171  8  75  1083 

Ebstein's  cure 102  85  47  1396 

Oertel's    "    156  22  72  1140 

"(Max) 170  44  114  1573 

Laborer,  according  to  Voit 118  56  500  3055 

If  the  fat  in  all  cases  is  recalculated  in  starch,  then  the  proportion  of 
the  proteins  to  the  carbohydrates  is; 

Harvey-Bantino's  cure 100  :    54 

Ebstein's  cure 100  :  240 

Oertel's     " 100  :    80 

"  (Max) 100  :  129 

Laborer 100  :  530 

In  all  these  cures  for  corpulence  the  quantity  of  non-nitrogenous  bodies 
is  diminished  as  compared  with  the  proteins;  but  also  the  total  quantity 
of  food,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  calories,  is  considerably  diminished. 

Harvey-Banting's  cure  differs  from  the  others  in  a  relatively  very 
much  greater  quantity  of  proteins,  while  the  total  number  of  calories  in  it 
is  the  smallest.  On  this  account  this  cure  acts  very  quickly;  but  it  is 
therefore  also  more  dangerous  and  more  difficult  to  accomplish.  In  this 
regard  Ebstein's  and  Okrtkl's  cures  (especially  Oertel's),  having  a 
greater  variation  in  the  selection  of  food,  are  better.  As  the  adipose 
tissue  has  a  protein-sparing  action,  we  have  to  consider  in  using  these 
cures,  especially  Banting's,  that  the  destruction  of  proteins  in  the  body 
is  not  increased  in  the  adipose  tissue,  and  one  must  therefore  carefully 
watch  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  by  the  urine.  All  diet  cures  for  obesity 
are  moreover,  as  above  stated,  starvation  cures;  and  if  the  daily  quantity 
of  food  required  by  an  adult  man,  represented  as  calories,  is  in  round 
numbers  2500  calories  (according  to  the  average  figures  found  by  Forster 
in  the  case  of  a  physician),  then  one  immediately  sees  what  a  considerable 
part  of  its  own  mass  the  body  must  daily  give  up  in  the  above  cures.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  great  care  necessary  in  employing  them;  each  special 
case  should  be  conducted  with  regard  to  the  individuality,  the  weight  of 
the  body,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  etc.,  etc.,  and  always 
under  strong  control,  and  only  by  a  physician,  never  by  a  layman.  A 
more  detailed  discussion  of  the  many  conditions  which  must  be  considered 
in  these  cases  does  not  enter  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  work. 
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z.  Animal  Foodstoffs. 


1000  Parts  contain 


u 


P 


J 
^ 


I 


I 


Relationship  of 
1:2:3. 


a.  Meat  without  Bones. 


Fat  beef ' 

Beef  (average  fat  *) 

Beef » 

Comed  beef  (average  fat) . . 

VeaL  ..., 

Horse,  salted  and  smoked. . 

Smoked  ham 

Pork,  salted  and  smoked  '. 
Meat  from  hare 

"         "     chicken 

"         "     partridge 

"        "     wild  duck 


h.  Meat  with  Bones. 


Fat  beef » 

Beef  (average  fat  *) 

Beef,  slightly  comed 

Beef,  ilnjnHi^lily  corned. , 

Mutton,  very  fat 

"        average  fat 

Pork,  fresh,  fat 

"      corned,  fat 

Smoked  ham 


c.  Fishes. 

River  eel,  fresh,  entire 

Salmon,       "  "     

Anchovy,    '*  "     

Flounder,   "  " 

River  perch,  fresh,  entire.  . . . 

Torsk,  "  "     

Pike,  "  "     

Herring,  salted,  entire 

Anchovv  "     

SnTtnon  r^id'^),  salted. 

Kahelmu  isriltrrl  Fiaddock). .. 

Codfish  (dried  ling) 

"       (dried  torsk) 

Fish-meal  from  \  iirioty  of  Gadus 


183 
196 
190 
218 
190 
318 
255 
100 
233 
195 
253 
246 


156 
167 
175 
190 
135 
160 
100 
120 
200 


121 
128 
145 
100 
86 
82 
140 
116 
200 
246 
532 
665 
736 


166 

98 

120 

115 

80 

65 

365 

660 

11 

93 

14 

31 


141 
83 
93 
100 
332 
160 
460 
540 
300 


220 

67 

39 

14 

2 

1 

1 

140 

43 

108 

4 

5 

10 

7 


11 

18 

18 

117 

13 

125 

100 

40 

12 

11 

14 

12 


9 

15 

85 

100 

8 
10 

5 
60 
70 


6 

10 

11 

11 

8 

8 

6 

100 

107 

132 

178 

106 

59 

87 


640 
688 
672 
550 
717 
492 
280 
130 
744 
701 
719 
711 


544 
585 
480 
430 
437 
520 
365 
200 
340 


352 
469 
489 
580 
440 
455 
461 
280 
334 
460 
472 
257 
116 
170 


150 

150 

167 

180 

88 

150 

70 

80 

90 


333 
333 
333 
250 
450 
450 
450 
340 
400 
100 
100 
100 
150 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


90 

50 

63 

53 

42 

20 

143 

660 

5 

48 

6 

13 


90 

49 

53 

53 

246 

100 

460 

450 

150 


246 

56 

31 

9 

2 

1 

1 

100 

37 

54 

1 

1 

1 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


» The  remilta  in  the  following  tables  are  chiefly  compiled  from  the  Bumraiftry  of  AlmAn  and  of 
K5NIO.  We  here  designate  as  "waste"  that  part  of  the  foods  which  is  lost  in  the  preparation 
or  that  which  is  not  used  by  the  body;  for  instance,  bones,  skin,  egg-shells,  and  the  cellulose 
vegetable  foods. 

3  Meat  such  as  is  ordinarily  sold  in  the  markets  in  Sweden. 

I  pork,  chiefly  from  the  breast  and  belly,  such  as  occurs  in  the  rations  of  Swedish  soldiers. 
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FOOD  TABLES. 
TABLE  I.— FOODS— (Con/iniied). 


I.  Animal  Foodstuffs. 


1000  Parts  contain 


It 
II 


I 


15 


i 


I 


Relation.  !:ip  of 
1:2:.,. 


I 


c/.  Inner  Orgaj^s  (Fresh). 

Brain 

Beef-liver 

Beef-heart 

Heart  and  lungs  of  mutton 

Veal-kidney 

Ox  tongue  (fresh) 

Blood  from  various  animals  (av- 
erage results) 

e.  Other  Animal  Foods. 
Variety  of  pork-sausage  (Mett- 

wurst) 

Same  for  frying 

Butter 

Lard 

Meat  extract 

Cow's  milk  (full) 

"         "     (skimmed) 

Buttermilk 

Cream 

Cheese  (fat) 

"       (poor) 

Whey  cheese  (poor) 

Hen's  egg,  entire 

"        "     without  shell 

Yolk  of  egg 

White  of  egg 

2.  Vegetable  Foodstuffs. 

Wheat  (grains) 

Wheat-fiour  (fine) 

"  "     (very  fine) 

Wheat-bran 

Wheat-bread  (fresh) 

Macaroni 

Rye  (grains) 

Rye-flour 

Ryo-brcjui  ulr>') 

"        *'      (fresh,  course) 

*'         "      (fresh,  fine) 

Barlcv  (grains) 

Scotch  barley 

Oat  (grains)" 

"    (peeled) 

Com 

Rice  (peeled  for  boiling)   

French  beans 

Peas  (yellow  or  green,  dry).  .  .  . 
Flour  from  peas 


116 
196 
184 
163 
221 
150 

182 


190 

220 

7 

3 

304 

35 

35 

41 

37 

230 

334 

89 

105 

122 

100 

103 


123 

no 

92 

1.50 

88 

90 

115 

115 

114 

77 

80 

111 

110 

117 

140 

101 

70 

232 

220 

270 


103 
56 
92 

106 
38 

170 

2 


150 
160 
850 
990 

35 

7 

9 

257 

270 

66 

70 

93 

107 

307 

7 


17 
10 
11 
39 
10 

3 
17 
15 
20 
10 
14 
21 
10 
60 
GO 
58 

7 
21 
15 
15 


11 


50 

50 

38 

35 

40 

50 

456 

4 

5 


070 
740 
7()8 
439 
550 
708 
088 
720 
725 
480 
514 
05t 
720 
503 
000 
050 
770 
.W7 
530 
520 


I 


11 
17 
10 
10 
13 
10 


50 
55 
15 

175 

7 

7 

7 

6 

60 

50 

56 

8 

10 

13 

8 


18 

8 

3 

50 

17 

8 

18 

20 

15 

10 

11 

20 

7 

30 

20 

17 

2 

30 

25 

25 


770 
720 
714 
721 
728 
670 

807 


610 
565 
119 
7 
217 
873 
901 
905 
605 
400 
500 
329 
054 
756 
520 
875 


140 
120 
120 
130 
330 
131 
140 
110 
110 
400 
370 
140 
140 
130 
100 
140 
140 
137 
150 
125 


135 


26 

12 

6 

192 

5 

22 
20 
10 
17 
11 
48 

7 

100 

20 

28 

5 
37 

m 

45 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


28 
50 
65 
17 
113 


79 
73 
12100 
33000 

100 


0 

0 

100 


0 


143 


20   143 


22 
695 
1171 

19' 


93 
95 
17 
15 


79   512 


88 

88 

192, 


14 
11 
12 
26 
11 
8 


519 

83.1 
292 
625 
853 


15  ms 

131  62t> 

18l  634 

141  623 

ISl  ev34 

19   589 

r>.54 

481 

471 

WV2 

lO'lKH) 

O!  231 

7i  240 

01  192 


9 
51 
43 

''I 


VEGETABLE  FOODS  AND  LIQUORS. 
TABLE  I.— FOODS— (Conlirtued). 
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1000  Pans  conUm 

Relationship  of 

2.  VegetaUe  Foodstuffs. 

1 
|3 

2 

3 

p 

4 

i 

6 

1 

1 

:2 

•3 

Potatoes 

20 

14 

10 

25 

19 

27 

31 

14 

10 

12 

32 

219 

4 

5 

242 

140 

2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
5 
3 
1 
1 
4 
25 

537 
480 

200 
74 
90 
50 
49 
66 
33 
22 
23 
38 
60 

412 

130 
90 
72 

180 

10 
7 

10 
8 

12 
6 

19 

10 
4 
7 
9 

61 
3 
6 

29 

50 

760 
893 
873 
904 
900 
888 
908 
944 
956 
934 
877 
160 
832 
849 
54 
55 

8 

IQ 

15 

9 

18 

12 

8 

7 

6 

8 

18 

123 

31 

50 

66 

95 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

10 
14 
20 
16 

11 

4 
16 
21 
10 

8 
12 
12 

222 
343 

1030 

Turnips 

529 

Carrot  CveUow) 

900 

Cauliflower 

200 

Cabbage ; 

258 

Beans 

244 

Spinach 

106 

Lettuce 

157 

Cucumbers 

230 

Radishes 

317 

Edible  mushrooms  (average). . . 
Same  dried  in  the  air  (average).. 
Apples  and  pears 

188 

188 

3250 

Various  berries  (average) 

Almonds 

1800 
30 

Cocoa 

129 

TABLE  II.— MALT  LIQUORS. 


lOOO  FmriM  by  Weight  oontam 


Porter.  ,  , .  „..,,,,,, 

Beer  (Swedish). ...... 

"     (Swedish  export). 
Draught- beer.  ,  .  ..... 

L;iger-he*r. , 

Bock-heer  ,  .....*,., 
\^'e■uis-beer. .......... 

Swedish  "Svagdricka" 


871 

8S7 
885 
91 1 

903 
881 
916 

945 


54 

28 
32 
35 
40 
47 
25 

22 


70 


55 
58 
72 
59 


13 


15 
7 
8 
4 

fi 
5 


65 
73 


31 
47 


3.0 


2,0 
1.5 

1.7 
4,0 


23 


5 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
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TABLE  m.— WINES  AND  OTHER  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORa 


1000  Parts  by  Weight  contain 


•i 

1 

1 

1 

ill 

1 

883 

94 

23 

6 

5.9 



2.0 

863 

115 

23 

4 

5.0 

— 

2.0 

776 

90 

134 

115 

6.0 

1.0 

1.0 

801 

94 

105 

87 

6.0 

1.0 

2.0 

808 

120 

72 

51 

7.0 

9.0 

3.0 

795 

170 

35 

15 

5.0 

6.0 

5.0 

774 

164 

62 

40 

4.0 

2.0 

3.0 

791 

156 

53 

33 

5.0 

3.0 

3.0 

790 

164 

46 

35 

5.0 

4.0 

4.0 

479 

263 

— 

332 

— 

— 

— 

— 

460 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

550 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

442-590 

— 

260-475 

~~~ 

~~" 

'~- 

Bordeaux  wine 

White  wine  (Rheingau). 

Champa^e 

Rhine  wine  (sparkling).  , 

Tokay 

Sherry 

Port  wine , 

Madeira , 

Marsala 

Swedish  punch 

Brandy 

French  cognac 

Liqueurs 


[60-70 
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SPECTRUM  PLATE. 

1.  Absorption  spectnixn  of  a  solution  of  oxyhcBmoglcbin, 

2.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a  solution  of  hwmoglobin,  obtained  by  the  action  of  ao 

anunoniacal  ferro- tartrate  solution  on  an  oxyluemoglobin  solution. 

3.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a  faintly  alkaline  solution  of  methcBmoglobm. 

4.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a  solution  of  hcematin  in  ether  containing  oxalic  acid. 

5.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  hcBmatin. 

G.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  hcemochromogen^  obtained  by  the 
action  of  an  ammoniacol  ferro- txirtrate  solution  on  an  alkaline-haematin  solution. 

7    Absorption  spectrum  of  an  acid  solution  of  urobilin. 

8.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  urobilin  after  the  addition  of  a  zinc- 
chloride  solution. 

0    Absorption  spectrum  of  a  solution  of  lutein  (ethereal  extract  of  the  egg-yolk). 
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Abietinic  acid,  336 

Abiuret  products,  54,  394,  417 

Absorption,  412-427 

,  action   of   putrefactive  pro- 
cesses in  the  intestine  on, 
4a'>-407 
Absorption  ratio,  218 

of  the  blood  pigments, 
218 
Acceptor,  6 

Acetanilid,  behavior  in  animal  body,  633 
Acethsmin,  212 
Acetic  acid  in  intestinal  contents,  400 

in  gastric  contents,  373,  376 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  608, 629 
Aceto-acetic  acid,  625,  671 

in  urine,  625,  668 
Acetone,  32,  669, 

in  urine,  668 
Acetonuria,  668,  669 
Acetophenone,  behavior  in  body,  367 
Acetylene,  compound  with  hiemoglobin, 

267 
Acetyldichitosamine,  686 
Acetyl  equivalent,  137 
Acetyl  acid  equivalent,  137 
Acetylamino  benzoic  acid,  636 
Acetvlparaminophenol,  633 
Achilles  tendon,  composition  of,  429 
Acholia,  pigmentary,  329 
Achromatin,  149 
Achroo-dextrin,  128 
Acid  albuminates,  36 

,  properties,  48,  49 
,  formation  in  peptic  di- 
gestion, 55,  359 
,  absorption  of,  413 
Acid  amines,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

630 
Acid  equivalent,  137 
Acid  fermentation  of  urine,  677 
Acid  heemoglobin,  205 
Acid  rigor,  466 
Acids,   organic,  behavior  in  the  animal 

body,  624,  629-631 
Acidity  of  urine,  544,  545 

of  the  gastric  contents,  374 
of  the  muscles,  448,  466,  467, 469, 
Acrite,  114 
Acrolein,  132 
Acrolein  test,  132,  136 
Acroses,  114 
Acrylic  acid  diureid.    See  Uric  acid. 


Actiniochrom,  691 

Adamkiewicz-Hopkins  reaction,  42,  103 
Adelomorphic  oelJs,  349,  364, 
Adenase,  16,  271,  273 
Adenine,  167,  162,  271,  571,  578 

,  properties,  reaction,  162 

,  m  urine,  162,  578 
Adhesion,  importance  in  blood  coagula- 
tion, 227 
Adipocere,  442 
Adrenalin,  278,  279 

,  relation  to  glycosuria,  298 
Adrenalin-like  bodies,  278 
iEgagropila,  411 
^rotonometric  method,  709 
Age,  influence  on  metabolism,  755-758 
Agglutination,  195 
Agglutines,  26,  195 
A^ine,  26,  33,  54,  84,  305,  462 
Alanylalanine,  396 
Alanylelycine,  55,  396 
Alanylleucine,  396 
Albumin,  36,  45 

,  detection,  of,  in  urine,  640.  643 

,  quantitative  estimation  of,  645 
See  also  Proteids. 
Albumins,  36 

,  genera]  properties,  39,  45,  60 
.    See  also  the  various  albumins. 
Albuminates,  36 


,  properties,  49,  48 
,  fei 


lerruginous   albuminate   in 
the  spleen,  272 
Albuminoids,  37,  72-82,  430,  433,  492 
Albumoids.     See  Albuminoids. 
Albuminose,  in  spermatozoa,  498 
Albuminous  bodies.     See  Proteids. 
Albuminuria,  640 

,  alimentary,  413 
Albumoses.     See  Proteoses. 
Alcapton  and  alcaptonuria,  591,  597,  599 
Alcohol.     See  Ethyl  alcohol. 
Alcoholase,  21 
Alcoholic  fermentation.     See  Ethyl  slco- 

hol. 
Aldehydases  of  the  liver,  18 
Aldehydes,  105 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
631,636 
Aleuron  grains,  503 
Alexines,  186 
Aldoses,  105 
Alimentary  glycosuria,  299,  420 
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Alizarin,  in  the  urine.  639 

,  adminLstration  of,  438 
Alkali  albuminates,  36,  48,  49 

,  absorption  of,  413 
Alkali  albiunoEse,  49 

Alkali  carbonates,  physiological    impor- 
tance   for    gaseous 
excliafige,  698-702 
,  action  on  secretion  of 

^tric  juice,  350 
,  action  on  secretion  of 
pancreatic  juice.  384 
.     See    various    tissues 
and  fluids. 
Alkalies,  relation    to    gaseous    exchange, 
223,  224 
,  difTuHible  and  non-diffusible  in 
blood.  224 
',  division  of,  in  blood  corpuscles 

and  plasma,  224,  238 
»    See  also  the  various  fluids  and 
tissues. 
Alkali  phospbates  in  urine.  619-622,  720 
,  occurrence.      See    the 
various    fluids    and 
organs. 
Alkali  proteose,  49 
Alkali  urates,  542,  575 

in  calculi,  6S0 
in  sediments,  542,  575,  677, 
678 
(\lkali  earths,  elimination  by  the  intestine » 
619,  626 
in  urine.  619,  620,  626 
in  bonr*s,  436 

insufficient  supply  of,  438# 
439,727,738 
Alkaline  fermentation  of  urine.  677 
Alkalinity,  determimition  of,  in  blood,  191 
Alkaloids,  action  on  muscles,  466 

.  passage  of,  into  urine.  639 
,  rt»tention  by  the  liver,  280 
Alkyl  sulphide  of  tlie  skunk*  692 
Allan toiti,  properties  anil  occurrence,  558, 
573,  5.H3,  584 
in  transudates,  259,  513 
,  formation  from  uric  acid^  568, 
574 
Alloxan.  56.S 
Alloxuric  base*,  156,  578 
Alloxuric  bodita,  156 
Alloxyproteic  acid,  611,  613 
Almdn-BOttger-Nylander*s  sugar  test,  116 

655 
Ambergris,  412 
Ambraln.  412 
Amide  nitrogen.  26,  22 
Amino  acids,  HH-103      - 

,  relation  to  formation  of  uric 

acid,  572 
I  relation  to  formation  of  urea, 

550-553,  mo 
,  relation     to     carbohydrate 
metabolism,  305 


Ammo  acids,  formation  from  protein  sub- 
stances, 30,  33,  54.  38U, 
394,  4Ul.  416 

,  deamidationof.305,462.550f 
571 

t  passage  of,  in  the  urine.  614, 
675 

,  conjugation  of,  34 

Amino-acetic  acid.    See  GlycocoU. 

Amino-benzoic  acidjs,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  636 

Amino-caproic  acid.   -See  Leucine. 

Amino-cerebrinic  acid  chloride.  486 

Amino*cerebrinic  acid  glucoside,  486 

Amino-cinnamic  acid,  633,  63o 

Amino-glutaric  ucid.    See  ttlutaroic  acid. 

Amino-ethyl  if^iilphonic  acid.    See  Taurine. 

Amino-phenyl-acetic  acid,  behavior  in  ani- 
mal body.  iXii 

Amiiio-plienyl-pmpionic   acid,   30.  585 

Amino-phenyl-propionic  acid,  behavior  in 
the  animal  body.  5R5.  633 

Amino-propionic  acid,  84.     See  also  Al- 
anine. 

A mino-pyro tartaric  acid.     See  Glutamic 
acid. 

Amino  sugar,  107.    See  also  Glucofiianiire. 

Amino-succinic  acid.     See  Aepartic  acid* 

Amim>tbtoIaetic  acid.     See  Cysleine- 

Amino- valerianic  acid,  84 

Amidulin,  126 

Ammonia,  formation  in  autolysis,  3.S0 

,  forma rion  in  protem  pulrefae^ 

tion.  401 
^  format  i cm    from   protein  sub- 
stances, 26,  29,  380,  394. 401 
544 

,  formation  in  tryptic  iliseclioDt 

394 

,  occurrence  in  blood,  241,  651 
,  occurrence  In  urine,  544,  549, 

623 
,  elimination    after   administm* 
tion  of  mineral  acids,  544, 
624,  625 
,  elimination  in  di8eaae<  549 
,  elimination  in  diseases  of  the 

liver,  554 
,  after  extirpation  or  atrophy  of 
the  liver,  554 
Ammonia,  estimation  of,  in  urine.  623,  fi24 
Ammonium  salts,  relation  to  formation  of 
glycogen.  291 
,  relation  to  formation  of 

urea,  572 
,  relat  ion  to  formation  of 
uric  acid,  ,55] 
Ammonium-magneaium  phosphate  in  un- 

nar>^  calculi.  678,  682 
Ammoniuin-magfiesium  phosphate  in  int- 

testinal  calculi,  411 
Ammonium-nirtgne?^ium  phosphate  in  uri* 
narj--  sediment ,  679 
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Ammonium  sulphate,  method  of  separat  • 
ing  proteoses,  38. 
51,60 
,  method  of  separat- 
ing carbohydrates, 
289 
Ammonium  urate  in  urinary  sediments, 
681 

in  luinary  calculi,  677, 
678 
Amniotic  fluid,  512 
Amphicreatine,  457 
Amphopeptone,  51,  57 
Amygdalin,  17 
Amy  lose,  126 
Amylodextrin,  12^,  128 
Amyloid,  36,  69,  431 

,  vegetable,  129 
Amyloid  degeneration,  bile  in,  329 

,  chondroitin  -sul- 
phuric  acid    in 
liver  in,  431 
Amylolytic  enzymes,   16.  386,  387.     See 

also  various  tissues  ana  secretions. 
Amylopectin,  126 
Amylopsin,  387,  388 
Amylum.     See  Starch. 
Anaemia,  pernicious,  246 
Anaerobic  metabolism,  21,  461 
Aniline,   behavior  in   the  animal    body, 

633 
Anisotropous  substance,  447 
Antedonin,  691 
Antialbumate,  359 
Antialbumid,  56,  359 
Antialbumose,  51 

Antienzymes,  210.     See  also  various  en- 
zymes. 
Antifebrine,  relation  to  elimination  of  uro- 
bilin, 604 
Antimony,  passage  of,  into  milk,  539 

,  action  on   the  elimination  of 
nitrogen,  548 
Antipeptone,  51,  54,  57 
Antipyrine,  relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 291 
,  action  on  the  urine,  604,  638, 
639 
Antitoxin es,  25 
Antoxyproteic  acid,  61 1 ,  612 
Anuria,  in  cholera,  694 
Aorta  elastin,  75,  76 
Apatite  in  bone-earths,  436 
Aqueous  humor,  264 
Arabinose,  108,  112 

,  relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 290 
Arabinosimine,  108 
Arabite,  106 
Arachidic  acid,  131,  518 
Arachoidal  fluid,  257 
Arbacin,  62 

Arbutin,  relation  to  formation  of  glyco- 
gen, 291,  592 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  592 


Arginase,  16, 21, 36, 271 ,  284, 550 

Arginine,  16,  59,  63, 96,  550 

Argon  in  blood,  697 

Arnold's  aceto-acetic  acid  reaction,  672 

Aromatic  compounds,  behavior  in  animal 

body,  632-639 
Aromatic  substances  in  the  urine,  586 
Arsemc,  in  the  animal  body,  187, 239, 685, 
695 
action    on    the    elimination   of 
nitrogen,  548 
Arsenious  acid,  action  on  peptic  digestion, 

359 
Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  poisoning  with, 

331-333 
Arterin,  196 

Ascitic  fluids,  259,  262,  263 
Asparagine,  88 

,  relation  to  fonnation  of  gly- 
cogen, 291 
,  nutritive  value,  747 
Asparaginic  acid.    See  Aspartic  acid. 
Aspartic  acid,  87 

,  relation    to    formation    of 

uric  acid,  572 
,  relation    to    formation    of 

urea,  550 
,  formation  from  protein,  33, 

54,88 
,  behavior  in  the  organism, 
550,  572,  630 
Asparagus,  odoriferous  bodies  of,  in  the 

urine,  639 
Assimilation  limit,  259,  260 
Ass's  milk,  529 
Atmidalbumin,  52 
Atmidalbumose,  52 
Atmidkeratin,  75 
Atmidkeratose,  75 

Atropine,  action  of,   elimination  of  uric 
acid,  569 
,  on  the  secretion  of  saliva,  347 
Auto-digestion,  372.     See  Autolysis. 
Auto-intoxication,  25 
Autolysis,  22,  23 

,  substances   retarding   coagula- 
tion produced  in,  234 
See  also  the  various  organs 
and  tissues. 
Auto-oxidation,  3-8 

Bacterial  proteins,  28 

Bacterium  urese,  677 

Banting  cure,  770 

Beer- vinegar  bacteria,  enzyme  of,  11 

Beeswax,  138 

Bala's  acetone  reaction.  671 

Bence-«Tones  proteid,  645 

Benzaldehyde,  oxidation  of,  5,  6 

,  substituted  aldehydes,  be- 
havior   in    the    animal 
body.  636 
Benzoic  acid,  formation  from  protein  sub- 
stances, 31,  32,  585 
,  passage  of,  into  sweat,  696 
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Benzoic  acid,  behavior  in  the  organism,  3, 
585,  635 
,  occurrence  in  the  urine,  586 
,  substituted    benzoic    acids, 
action  in  body,  635 
Benzene,  31.  76 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
632.  633 
Benzoyl-amino-acetic  acid.    See  Hippuric 

acid. 
Benzoyl-cystine,  93 
Benzoar-stones,  411 
BiaPs  reagent,  667 
Bifurcated  air,  706 
Bile,  307-334 

,  analysis  of,  326,  327 

,  antiseptic  action,  405-407 

,  enzymes  of,  325 

,  in  disease,  320 

,  influence  on  protein  digestion,  358, 

393,  394,  398,  399 
,  on  the  secretion  of  bile,  309 
,  on  the  absorption  of  fat,  398,  405, 

406,  422-425 
,  on  tryptic  digestion,  393,  394,  399 
,  molecular  concentration  of,  326 
,  passage  of  foreign  bodies,  329 
,  occurrence  of,  in  iwine,  426,  652 
,  occurrence  of,  in  gastric  contents, 
373,  398,  399 
in  meconium,  410 
,  decomposition  in  the  intestine,  403 
,  chemical  formation  of,  329-333 
Bile-concretions,  333,  334 
Bile-pigments,  320-325 

,  origin  and  formation,  329- 

333 
,  reactions,  321 ,  322,  652,  653 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  652 
Biliary  fistulip,  307,  406 

,  influence  of.   on   intestinal 

putrefaction,  406 
,  influence  on  the  food    re- 
quirement, 406,  407 
Bile-salts,  310 
Bile-acids,  311,  319 

in  urine  426,  652 
,  detection  of,  319,  652 
,  absorption  of,  426 
,  origin  of,  330,  331 
,  Pettenkofer's  test  Tor,  311 
Bile-mucus.  310,  329 
Bilianic  acid,  315 
Bilicvanin.  319,  322,  324 
Rilifulvin,  320 
Hilifuscin,  319,  324 
Rililuimin,  319,  324 
BilipluTin,  320 
Biliprasin,  319,  324 
Bilipurpurin,  324 
BUirubm,  319,  320 

,  relationship  to  blood-pigments, 

210,  215,  319,  331,  333 
,  relationship      to     hscmatoidin, 
210,  320,  321 


Bilirubin,  putrefaction  of,  400 

,  occurrence  of,  319 
Biliverdin,  323 

in  fseces,  409 
Biogen  molecule,  4 
Biogens,  4 

Biological    protein    reaction,     186,    413 
Bismuth,  passage  of,  into  milk,  539 
Birotation,  88,  109 
Bitch's  milk,  529,  535 
Biuret,  34,  555 

Biuret  base,  35;  cleavage  of,  395 
Biuret  reaction,  43,  44,  50,  555 
Bladder.    See  Urinary  calculi. 
Bleeding,  248,  298,  697 
Blister  fluid,  265 
Blonds,  milk  of,  534 
Blood,  170-249 

,  general  behavior,  170,  222.  225 
,  analyses,    quantitative,     235-241 
,  analyses,    physico-chemical,    191, 

236 
,  arterial  and  venous,  196, 197.  241, 

697 
,  defibrinat^d,  172 
,  asphyxiation,  197,  697 
,  Quantity  of,    in    the    body,    248 
,  aetection,  chemico-legal,  216 
,  distribution  of,  in  the  oigans,  249 
,  behavior  in  starvation,  244 
,  composition  under  various  condi- 
tions, 241 -247 
in  gastic  contents,  373 
in  urine,  648,  650 
Blood-cast.s,  648 
Blood-clot,  172,  225 
Blood  coagulation,  170, 171, 176-178,225- 

235 
Blood-corpuscles,  white,  220, 221,  226. 227 
,  nmnber    of,    220.   225. 

226,  246,  247 
,  relation  to  coagulation, 

220 
,  red,  192,  193 
,  number    of,    192,    244, 

246 
,  relation    to    high    alti- 
tudes, 245 
,  passage  of,  into  urine, 

648 
,  jiermeability  of,  195 
,  composition  of,  21 S,  219 
Blood  gases,  690,  702 
Blood-pigments,  195-221 

in  bile,  329 
in  urine,  648,  649 
,  estimation,  217,  218 
,  regeneration,  216 
Blood-plasma,  172-183 

,  composition   of,  187,  188, 
238-240 
Blood-plates,  220-222,  227,  228 

,  relation  to  coagulation  of 
blood,  227,  231-233 
Blood-aanmi,  172,  183-192 
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Blood-serum,  oomposition  of,  188-192 
Blood-spots,  217 
Blood  transfusion,  245,  247,  248 
Blueberries,  coloring  matter  of,  in  urine, 

639 
Blue  stentorin,  691 
Boar  spermatozoa,  497 
Boas'  reaction  for  HG,  374 

for  lactic  acid,  374 
Bones  and  bone  tissues,  434,  440 

in  starvation,  620 
Bone-earths,  436,  437 
Bone  marrow,  172,  437 
Bonellin,  691 
Bomeol,  609,  638 
Bdttcher's  spermine  crystals,  496 
Bdttger-Alm^n-Nylander's  sugar  test,  94, 

116,  655 
Bowman's  disks,  488 
Brain,  479-489 
Bromadenine,  159 
BromanU,  32 
Bromhvpoxanthine,  159 
Bromides,  behavior  to  secretion  of  gastric 

juice,  364 
Bromine,  passage  of,  into  saliva,  346,  347 
Bromoform,  from  i>rotein,  32 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
631 
Bromtoluene,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

636 
Brunettes,  milk  of,  534 
Brunner's  glands,  377 
Buccal  mucus,  341 
Buffy  coat,  225 
Bufidin,  692 
Bufotalin,  692 
Bufotenin,  692 
Bufotin,  692 
Bull,  spermatozoa,  497 
Burbot,  spermatozoa,  62 
Bursie  mucosae,  contents  of,  266 
Butalanine,  81,  382 
Butter-fat,  517,  518 

,  absorption  of,  424 
Butterfly,  pigment  of  wings,  569,  690 
Buttermilk,  528 
Butyl  alcohol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

632 
Butyric  acid,  in  urine,  607 

in  gastric  contents,  376 
in  milk  fat,  517,  518 
Butyric-acid  fermentation,  5,  110,  516 
in  intestine, 
397,  403 
Butylmercaj)tan,  692 
Butyrinase,  in  blood,  185 
Byssus,  37,  81 

Cadaver  alkaloids,  24 
Cadaverine,  24,  98,  457 

in  intestine,  676 

in  urine,  615,  676 
Caecum,  solution  of  cellulose  in  the,  397, 
398 


Caffeine,  157 

,  action  on  the  muscles,  466 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  579 
Calcium,  lack  of,  in  food,  438,  439,  737 

,  occurrence,  625.  See  also  various 
tissues  and  fluids. 
Calcium  carbonate  in  urine,  679 

in  urinary  calculi,  682 
in  urinary  sediments, 

678 
in  bones,  436,  439 
in  tartar,  348 
in  otoliths,  494 
Calcium  casein,  441 
Calcium  oxalate  in  urine,  582 

in  urinary  sediments,  678 
in  urinaiy  calculi,  681, 
682 
Calcium  phosphate,  relation  to  the  coagula- 
tion of  fibrinogen, 
229 
,  relation  to  the  coag- 
ulation   of    casein, 
520 
,  occurrence  in  the  in- 
testinal concretions, 
410,  411 
in  the  urine,  543,  619, 

620,  625 
in  urinary  sediments, 

679,  680 
in  urinary  calculi,  681 
682 
Calcium  salts,  elimination,  619,  626 

,  importance  to  coagulation 
of  the  blood,   171,   177, 
229 
,  importance  to  coagulation 

of  milk,  520 
.    See  various  calcium  salts. 
Calcium  sulphate,  in  urinary  sediments,  679 

,  ion  action,  168 
Calculi,  salivary,  348 

,  intestinal,  410-412 
,  urinary,  680-683 
Calories  of  foodstuffs,  723-727 

of  diflferent  rations,  763-771 
Campho-glucuronic    acid,    122,   610,   638 
Camphor,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

^10,  638 
Cane-sugar.    See  Saccharose. 
Capranica's  reaction  for  guanine,  161 
Capric  acid,  131,  518,  530 
Caproic  acid,  131,  518,  530 
Caprylic  acid,  131,  518 
Caramel,  115,  124 
Carbamino  acetic  acid,  701 
Carbamic  acid,  563 

in  blood,  186,  552 
in  urine,  552,  553,  563 
poisonous  action,  552 
Carbamic-acid  ethylester,  563 
Carbazol,  behavior  in  body,  634 
CarboelobuJinic  acid,  701 
Carbohaemoglobins,  207 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  GENEHAI 

t       ilHiyKj^m                                                                                                                            ^^^M 

H             Carbohydrates,  104-130 

Carbon-monoxide  methaemoglobin,  207 ^| 

^H                                      ,  importance  in  fat  forraa- 

Carbfm -monoxide  blood  test,  Hoppe^Sey-  1 

^^H                                        lion,  444,  445,  753 

ler'.s,  206                                                          J 

^^^^■^                               1  iniportanee     in    glycogen 
^^^^_^                               formation.  290,  292 .  29:i 

Carminic  acid,  690                                         1 

Camic  acid,  457                                       ^^M 

^^^^^^H                        ,  imiHjTtance   for   ninncular 

Carniferrine  457                                       ^^H 

^^^^H                              activity,  459,  468.  469, 

Carnine.  158,  456,  457                             ^H 

^^^^H 

,  in  urine,  578                             ^^M 

^^^^^^H                       »  action  on  protein  metabo 

Carnitine,  457                                         ^^1 

^^^^H                             lism,  738,  747,  748,  740, 

C^momuHcarine,  457                               ^^M 

^^^^B 

Camosme,  454                                         ^^H 

^^^^^^H                       ,  actioD  on  intestinal  putre> 

Carp.  Ht^erma  of,  63,  504                         ^H 

^^^^H                              faction.    415,    ^loe,   5S9 

,  eg^  of,  71                                        ^H 

^^^^^H                       ,  absorption  of,  419-421 

Cartilage,  69,  431-434                              ^^ 

^^^^^H                        ,  inatlequate  f^upply  of,  739 

,  quantity  of  ash,  434 

^^^^^^^                               See  abo  ttic  various  car- 

,  behavior  to  gastic  juice,  360 

^                                             bohydratas. 

,  betiavior  to  pancreaticjuJce»3^ 

^K              Carbolic  acid,  action  on  peptic  digeation, 

Cartilage  gelatine.  433 

^^K                                    359 

CMcamc  acid,  30,  33,  101 

^^H                                   See  ako  Phenol. 

Oaseid,  520 

^^^        Carbolic  urine,  591 

Casein,  36,  47,  100                                   ^J 

^M               Carbon,  relation  to  nitrogen  in  the  urine, 

,  origin  of,  537                               ^H 

■                                   628,  720 

,  from  woman*fl  milk,  530            ^^ 

^1                             ,  calorific  value,  723 

,  from  cow's  milk,  S18 

^B^         Carbon  dioxide^  assimilation,  1 

,  quantitative  estimation  of,  526 

,  absorption  of,  413                              i 

^^K                                 in  the  blood,  696>701 ,  70S< 

^^H^                               710, 712 

,  behavior  towards  rennin,  362,  520    i 

^^^^^^L                          in  the  blood  in  diabetes, 

,  beha\nor  to  gastic  juice»  47,  521, 

^^^■[ 

5:30,531 

^^^^^^H                           in  Ihe  blood  in  poisoning 

,  heat  of  oombuation,  724                   j 

^^^^^^H                                with  mineral  nelds,  701 

Ca«einokyrin,  58.  59                                        J 

^^^^^H                           in  the  intestine.  401,  403 

Caseinic  acid,  30,  33,  101                          ,^J 

^^^^H                        in  the  lymph,   251,    702 

Cafleinogen,  521                                    ^M 

^^^^^^B                           in  the  iitomach,  372 

(kaeoses,  52,  522                                   ^H 

^^^^^^^H                          in  the  muscles  during  rest 

,  relation  to  the  ccagidation  of    ^ 

^^^^^H                               and  activity,  4&s;  472 

blood,  171 

^^^^^^H                           in   the  miutcles   in   rigor 

Castor  bean,  25 

^^^^^^H                               mortis. 

C^toreum,  692 

^^^^^H                           in  the  secretions,  702,  703 

Castorin.  692 

^^^^^^^H                          in  tran^uthition^i,  703 

Catalase^,  7,  20.     See  also  the  fluids  and 

^^^^^^H                           action  on  the  secretion  of 

ti«syes. 

^^^^^^H                               gastric  juice.  353 

Catiilyzerp,  7,  14,  15,  20,  201 

^^^^^^^H                           elimination,  dep>ende  nee  of 

CatheteriziLtior*    of   the   lungs,   708.   Ttt 

^^^^^^H                              external      temperature 

Cat's  milk,  527                                             ■■ 

^^^^^^H                               upon. 

C^ll,  animul,  139-169                                  |H 

^^^^^^H                           elimination  in  re^^^t  and  ac- 

Cell  constituents,  primary  and  aeoondafy, 

^^^^H                                tivity.    468,    472,    759, 

140 

^^^^H 

Cell  fibrinogen.  271 

^^^^^^H                           elimination  by  the  skin, 

Coll  globulins.  141,  194 

^^^^H 

Cell  membrane,  142,  360                           ^^ 

^^^^^^H                          elimination     in    the    in- 

Cell  nuclevis,  149                                       ^H 

^^^^^^H                                cubations   of   the   egg. 

Cellulose,  129                                             ^M 

^^^^H 

,  fermentation  of,  129,  130,  397, 

^^^^^^B                           elimuiation     in     variotis 

404 

^^^^                                     ages.  750-758 

,  solution  of,  in  the  cjpcum,  398 

^U               Carbon-<lioxide  hiemogbbin,  207,  699 

Cement,  (m  tooth  structure),  440 

^B               Carbon-monoxide  |>oisoning,  205,  299,  460, 

Cephalin,  485,  488 

■^                           548 

C<^phalic  acid,  485 

^^^^                action  on  the  formation  of  lactic  acid. 

Cephalopotls,  flesh  of,  76,  455,  478         ^J 

^^H                   460 

Cerebrin,  268,  480,  481  483,  484,            ^B 

^^^^B               action  on  the  elimination  of  nitrogen, 

,  in  nm,  268                                 ^H 
Cerebri nin  pno»|^horic  acid,  4^6            ^^M 

^^H 

^^^^P              action  on  the  elimination  of  sugar, 

Cerebri nic  acid,  486                                 ^^M 

^^^                    299,  460 

Cerebron.  480.  483,  485                            ^H 

^M              Carbon  monoxide  lifemochromogen,  209 

Cerebro^Htdes,  194,  481,  482,  4S3            ^M 
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Cerebrospinal  fluid,  264,  4S9 

Cerolein,  138 

Cerotic  acid,  138 

Cerumen,  692 

Cervical  ligament,  75,  76,  429 

Cetaceans,  bones  of,  438 

Cetin,  138 

Cetyl  alcohol,  138 

Chalaza,  506 

Charcot's  crystals,  247,  496 

•  'Charge  theory,' '  364 

Cheno-taurocholic  acid,  315 

Chief  (adelomorphic)  cells,  349,  364 

Children's  urine,  543,  549,  583 

Chitaminic  acid,  121 

Chitaric  acid,  121 

Chitin,  81,  120,  686 

,  behavior  in  tryptic  digestion,  395 
Chitosamine,  120,  686.     See  also  Gluco> 

samine. 
Chitosan,  687 
Chitose,  121 

Chloral  hydrate,  behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  609,  632 
,  action  upon  the  secre- 
tion of  bile,  309 
Chloral  secretin,  309 
Chlorates,  poisoning  with,  203,  648 
Chlorazol,  32 
Chlorbenzene,    behavior   in   the    animal 

body,  639 
Chlorides,  elimination  by  the  urine,  616- 
619,  694,  695 
,  elimination  by  the  sweat,  695 
,  action  on  protein  metabolism, 

754 
,  insufficient    supply    of,     736 
.     See  also  vanous  fluids  and 
tissues. 
Chlorochrome,  282 
Chlorocruorin,  219 

Chloroform,  action  on  the  elimination  of 
chlorides,  615 
,  action  on  the  muscles,  466 
,  action  upon  proteins,  40 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
631 
Chlorometer,  618 
Chlorophan,  491 
Chlorophyll,  2 

,  relation  to    blood-pigments, 
197,  214 
Chlorosis,  246 

Chlorphenjrlmercapturic  acid,  639 
Chlorrhodinic  acicl,  269 
Chlortoluene,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

636 
Cholagogues,  308 
Cholamine,  315 
Cholalic   acid,   310,  315-318.     See   also 

Cholic  acid. 
Cholanic  acid,  317 
Cholecyanin,  323,  324 
Choleic  acid,  312,  317,  318 


Choleprasin,  319,  324 
Cholepyrrhin,  320 
Cholera,  blood  in,  240 
,  sweat  in,  694 
,  ptomaines  in,  25 
Cholera    bacilli,    behavior    with    gastric 

juice,  371 
Cholestanol,  335 
Cholestenone,  335 
Cholesterilene,  334 
Cholesterin,  334,  335 

in  bloodnserum,  183,  194,  220 
in  the  bUe,  310,  326,  327,  328 
in  gall-stones,  333,  334 
in  the  brain,  480,  487,  488 
in  the  urine,  675,  682 
,  importance  in  thecell,140, 143 
,  behavior  toward  saponin,  337 
Cholesterin  calculi,  334 
Cholesterin  ester  in  blood-serum,  183 
Cholesterin  fat,  as  protective  fat,  691 
Cholesterin-propionic  ester,  335 
Cholesterinic  acid,  315 
Cholesterone,  334 
Choletelin,  322,  323 

,  relation  to  urobilin,  603 
Cholic  acids,  315,  316,  335 
Cholic  acid  azide,  312,  315 
Cholic  acid  hydrazide,  312 
Cholic  acid  urethane,  315 
Choline,  25,  145,  147,  264,  325,  394,  482 
Choloh^ematin,  324 
Choloidic  acid,  319 
Cholylic  acid,  316 
Chondrigen,  77,  430 
Chondrin,  81,  269 
Chondrin  balls,  433 
Chondro-albumoid,  433 
Chondroitic  acid,  431 
Chondroitin,  431 

Chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  42,  65,  66,  69, 

70,431 
,  in  urine,  611, 

647 
,  in  kidneys, 
542 
Chondromucoid,  69,  430,  433 
Chondroproteids,  65,  66,  69 

in  the  urine,  647  ' 
Chondrosin    from    chondroitin  -  sulphuric 
acid,  431 
from  sponges,  69 
Chorda  saliva,  340 
Choroid  coat,  493 

,  pigment  of,  688 
Chromatin,  149 
Chromhidrosis,  695 
Chromogens  in  urine,  601 

in  suprarenal  capsule,  277 
Chrysophanic  acid,  action  on  urine,  639 
Chyle,  250-252 
Chyluria,  675 
Chyme,  366 

,  investigation  of,  373-376 
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^K^       Chymosin,  13,  16,  186,  361,  520 

Comicrystalline,  82                   ^^^^^^1 

^^^K                       ,  detection  in  gaiitrio  contents, 

C/orpora  lutea,  216,  498                  ^^^^^B 

^^H 

C/orpse  wax,  442                                           ^^H 

^^^^^^H                ,  occurrence    in    the    pancreoK. 

Corpulence,  d'et  cures  for,  779.  771 

^^^^B                    386,  395 

Corpus  callosum,  488 

^^^^^^^^               *    See  also  Retinin. 

C^qjuscida  amylacea,  486 

^m            Cilinmcacid,  31'} 

Cow's  milk,  515-529 

^^B              Cinnamic   acid,   behavior   in   the   animal 

,  general  behavior,  515,  516 

^m                  body^  585 

,  analysis  of.  524-527 

^H              Citric  acid  in  milk,  518,  532 

,  anti-putrefactive    action    of. 

^H              Clupeine,  63,  64 

405   588.  589 

^H              Coagulated  proteids,  36,  61 

,  coagulation  with  r&mun.  363, 

^m             Coagulation  of  the  blood.  170,  171,  176^ 

373,  516.  530 

^B                                          178,  225-235 

,  behavior  in  the  stomach,  530, 

^^^^_                             ,  intravascular,  234 

531 

^^M                             of  milk,  362,  373,  396,  515, 

,  composition  of,  526-528 

^^^r                                  519,  530 

Cream,  530 

^                                   of  muscIe-plaBma,  448,  452, 
■                                        453,  467 

Creatine,  relation  to  formation  of  urea« 

455.  550 

^H              GoaguliuB,  232,  233 

,  relation   to   muscular  activity. 

^H              CoaguloseK,  56 

470 

^H               Cobra  poison,  234 

.  propertieK  and  o<5currence,  4S6 
Creatinine,  relation  to  muscular  activity, 

^M              Coccitnc  acid.  690 

^H               Coccygeal  gland^s.  692 

470,  472,  563 

^B               Cbcbineal  690 

,  properties    and    oocurreotics, 

^H               Cochinillic  acid,  690 

563,  564 

^H               Codfish,  eggs,  504 

zinc  chloride,  564                 ^^H 

^H                            ,  spermatozoa,  62 
^B              Coefficient,  Ha«ef'»,  627 

€^«0Ol,  30,  401 ,  588.  589                           ^H 

Crewt-Kulphuric  acid,  588,  589               ^^H 

^m                                 »  re.'^piratory,  445,  472,  721,  731 

Oot-onic  acid,  674                                       ^^H 

^H                                 ,  diHsociatiou,  190 

Crude  fibre,  digestion  of,  427                    ^^H 

^H                                 ,  extinction.  218 

Cruor,                                                            ^^H 

^^M                               ,  urotoxic,  615 

CruHocreatininet  457                                   ^^^ 

^H              CofTee,  action  on  metabolism,  755 

CniBt-aceombin.  691 

^m              Cbllagen,  37.   76-78,   395,   428,  433,   435 

Cruflta  intlammatoria  or  phlogistica,  225 

^m              Colloid.  68,  275,  499 

Crj'Malbumin,  493 

^m               Colloids.  39,  40 

Cr>\st4il fibrin,  493 

^H                Colloid  corpuscles,  499 

C^stallLnK.  491,492 

^1               Colloid  cysts,  498 

Crystalline  lens.  492,  493 

^H               Colon,  exclusion  of,  427 

CryBtalJine  seralbumin,  181 

^H               Coloring-matters.    See  vanoas  pigments. 

Crystalloids,  39 

^m               Colostrum,  528,  533 

Ciimic  acid,  634,  635 

^^1               Colostrum  corpuscles,  528 

^H               Comma    bacillus^    behavior   with   gastric 

C\mnnuric  acid,  635 

Curd,  442,  520 

^H                  juice,  371 

Cuorin,  144                                                  ^^fl 

^H              Compound  proteids,  36,  65-72 

Cyanha^moglobin,  205                               ^^H 

^H                                   .   See  also  the  different  groups 

C>'unhydriaes,  106                                     ^^H 

^^M                                         of  protein  substancef*. 

Cyanmethipnioglobin,  205                         ^^^| 

^H               Conalbumin,  507 

C>^anocryHtalline.  509,  690                        ^^H 

^M               Conchioiin,  37.  81 .  82 

C>^anuric  acid.  555,  568                             ^^B 

^H               Concentration,    molecular.      See    various 

Ov'anurin,  601                                              ^^B 

^H                   fluidi?. 

Cydopt^rine.  63                                                 B 

^H               Cbncrcments,    See  various  calculi. 

Cymene,  634                                                      M 

^H               Cones  of  the  retina,  pigment  of,  491 

Cyprinine,  63                                              ^^M 

^H                Conglutin,  calorific  value  of,  724 

Cysteine,  28,  29.  33.  93,  94                     JH 

^H               Connective  tiasues,  428-430 

.  conjugation  in  animal  body,  63^^ 

^H               Copaiva  balsam,  action  on  tlie  urine,  639 

Cyateinic  acid.  93                                               1 

^B               Copper  in  blo<id.  187,  239 

Cystine,  28,  29.  34,  92,  93.  94,  331,  67^^^^ 

H                           in  bile,  310 

,  occurrence  in  urine,  61 L  675,  d^^| 

^H                             in  biliary  calculi,  334 

,  occurrence  in  urinary  aediniemPV 

^H                            in  hifmocyanin,  219 

680                                                  1 

^^M                           in  proteiti  fiubstancea,  26 

,  occurrence  in  urinary  calculi.  6S2    1 

^^m                           in  tuniciit,  690 

,  occurrence  in  sweat.  695                   I 

^B               Cornea,  434,  493 

.  behavior  in  animal  body,  331, 675»    1 

^B              Comein,  37,  81,  82 

676                                                  ■ 
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Cystiniiria,  24,  92,  615,  675 
Cvsts,  tapeworm,  265 

,  ovarial,  498,  502 

,  thyroid,  275 

,  mucoid    substances     of,     498-501 
Cvtin,  271 

Cytoglobin,  36,  142,  228,  271 
C^rtosine,  152,  156,  165,  166 
Cytotoxines,  186 
Qrtozym,  232 

Damaluric  acid,  616 
Damolic  acid,  616 
Deflbrinated  blood,  172 
Dehydrochloride  hsmin,  212 
Dehydrocholan,  311 
Dehydrocholic  acid,  315 
Dehydrocholeic  acid,  317 
Dehydrocholesterin,  335 
Delomorphoic  or  parietal  cells,  349,  364 
Denigd's  reaction  for  uric  acid,  576 
Den^*s-M6mer'8  tyrosine  test,  91 
Dentm,  437,  440 
Dermoid  cyst,  502 
Dermocerin,  691 
Dermo  olein,  691 
Dssaminoalbuminic  acid,  49 
Desaminoproteic  acids,  31 
Descemet's  membrane,  69,  492 
Desoxycholic  acid,  316 
Deuterocaseoses,  52 
Deuteroelastose,  76 
Deuteroproteose,  52,  60,  644 
Deiiterogelatose,  76 
Deuteromyosinose,  79 
Deuterovitellose,  52 
Dextrins,  128 

,  formation  from  starch,  128, 344, 

388 
,  loading  the  stomach  i^nth,  364 
,  occurrence  in  the  gastric  con- 
tents, 367 
,  occurrence  in  muscles,  459 
,  occurrence  in  portal  blood,  242, 
419 
Dextrin-like  substance  in  the  urine,  608 
Dextrose,  114-118 

in  blood,  184,  237,  242,  297-304 
in  urine,  297,  608,  654-665 
in  the  lymph,  250 
in  muscles,  459 
in  the  vitreous  humor,  491 
,  preparation  of,  118 
,  fermentation  of,  20,  115,  657 
,  detection  of,  118,  655-660 
,  reactions  of,  115-117 
,  absolution  of,  419 
,  quantitative    estimation,    600- 
665 
Diabetes  mellitus,  297-306,  654 

,  elimination  of  ammo- 
nia by  the  urine  in, 
625 
,  relationship  of  the  liv- 
er to,  300 


Diabetes  mellitus,  relationship  of  the  pan- 
creas to,  301-303 
,  blood  in,  240,  297 
,  amoimt    of    sugar    in 

blood  in,  297 
,  urine  in,  543,  628,  654, 

670 
,  OO3  in  the  blood  in,  701 
,  oxy butyric  acid  in  the 

blood  in,  702 
',  oxybutyric  acid  in  the 
urine  in,     625,     673 
Diacetic  acid.     See  aceto-acetic  acid. 
Dialuric  acid,  relationship  to  formation 

of  uric  acid,  573 
Diamide,  poisoning  with,  584 
Diamino  acids,  33,  96-101 
Diamines,  24,  97,  98 

in  the  urine,  615,  676 
in  the  intestinal  contents,  24, 
676 
Diaminoacetic  acid,  97 
Diamino-caproic  acid.     See  L^ine. 
Diaminopropionic  acid-dipeptide,  35 
Diaminotrioxydodecanoic  acid,  101 
Diamino-valerianic  acid,  97.     See  Ornith- 
ine. 
Diastatic  enzymes,  16, 185, 295, 343, 388 

.  See  also  other  enzymes. 
Diastase  in  the  blood,  f85 
Diazo  veaction,  Ehrlich's,  612,  613 
Diazobenzol-sulphonic  acid,  reaction  with 

sugar,  117 
Dibenzoylornithin,  97 
Dicalcium  casein,  519 
•Dichlorpurine,  157 
Diet  cures,  770,  771 

Diet  for  various  classes  of  people,  763-765 
Digestion,  339-427 
Digestibility  of  food  stuffs,  367-370,  417, 

418,  421,  423,  425 
Difflycyl-glycine,  35 
Dileucyl-glycyl-glycine,  35 
Dileucylcystine,  35 
Dimethylaminobenzaldehyde,     43,     638, 

675 
Dimethylaminobenzoic  acids,  638 
Dimethyltoluidine,  638 
Dimethylketone.     See  Acetone. 
Dioxyacetone,  114 
Dioxy benzenes,  591,  692,  633 
Dioxydiaminosuberic  acid,  33,  101 
Dioxvnaphthalcne,  633 
Dipalmitylolein,  132 
Dipeptides,  35-37 

,  behavior   with   trypsin,   395, 
396 
Diphtheria  toxins,  action  of  the  gastric 

juice  upon,  371 
Disaccharides,  123 

in  urine,  420,  665,  666 
,  inversion  of,  123,  293,  360, 
378,  419 
as  glycogen  formers,  293, 
294 
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^^^H          Dissociation  degree,  190 

Elephant  bones,  436                    ^^^^| 

^^^H          Dissociation  ccjetficient,  190 

milk,  529                         ^^^M 

^^^^H          DiHt('iir>ile€itlnn,  143 

teeth.  440                                ^H 

^^^^H          Diijtearylpulmitin,  132 

Ellagicacid,  412                                      ^^ 

^^^H          Doe^lic  acid.  135 

Embryo  of  the  hen.  devetopmenl  oT,  513,  | 

^^B          Dog^R  milk,  i>29,  5;i5 
^^H          Dolphin^H  milk,  529 

512                                                               1 

Emulsin,  13,  609      •                                      I 

^^^^H          Donne's  pus  tef^t,  051 

Emydin,  509                                                   M 

^^H          D^>ttcrpltitchpn,  37,  503,  509 

Enaoiel  (of  the  teeth),  440                   ^^M 

^^^^H           Dro finical  fluid,  202 

Encephaliu,  482.  484                              ^H 

^^H          Buli-ite,  106 

Endoen2>Tues.  22 

^^^H                       ,  relation  to  formation  of  glycogen, 

Endolymph,  494 

^^H 

Energ>^  potential,  of  foodstuffs.  72^?2J^ 

^^^^H          Dy»  iroteosij,  51 

Enterokinase,  379,  383.  384,  386 

^^^^B          Dy^  y Hi  LLH ,  319 

Enzymes  in  general.  9-23 

^^^H          Dyspeptor^e,  359 

,  zymogens.  16 

^^^^1          Dyspncea,  action  on  protein  cataboliism, 

.     See  various  enzymes  in  tbt 

^^H              54S,  758 

tia^ues,  organs  and  fluids. 

Epidermis,  73.  685 

^^H         Ear,  fluids  of,  494 

Epiguanin^,  157,  578,  580                      ^h 

^^^H          Earthy  phosphates,  elimination    by    the 

Epiiie[jhrin,  278                                       ^^H 

^^^B                                                    urine.     018,    619, 

Episarkine.  157.  578,  580                       ^ 

^^H                                                    625,  626, 

Erepsin,  153 

^^^^^^^                                     p  absorjition  of,  426 

,  importance  for  absorption.  3S0. 

^^^^^^H|                                  ,  solubility    in     Ouids 

391.416 

^^^^^^^B                                           rich  i  n  protein,  439 

Erucic  acid,  131 

^^^^^^H                                   1  occurrence  in  bone- 

,  absorption  of,  423 

^^^^^H                                          earths^  436-439 

Erythyrit^.  relation   to  glycogeti  fonni- 

^^^^^^H                                  ,  occufTetice  in  calculi. 

tion.  291 

^^^^H                                          :m,  411,681,  682 

Erythrocytes,     191-196.       See    also    red 

^^^^^^^H                                    f  occurrence   in   sedi- 

bl  ood-corp  UHc  le^. 

^^^^^H                                        mmts,    678.    679 

Erythrodextrin,  128,  344 

^^^^^^^F                                         See  a)  .so  ditterent 

Ervthropsin.    See  Visual  purj>le. 

^^^W                                                earthy  phosphates* 

Esbach's  method  for  estimating  protm 

^^H          Ebstein's  diet  cure,  770,  771 

io  urine,  645. 

^^^^H          Echinoehrom,  219 

Esters,  cleavage  of.  284.  389 

^^^H          Echinococcus  cysts,  cyst  wall,  687 

,  synthesis  of,  39U 

^^^^H                                         f  cyst  contents,  265 

Ethal,  138                                                 ^M 

^^^H          Eek's  n^tula,  552 

Ether,  action  on  the  blood,  193.  105    ^^B 

^^^1          EdesUn,  62 

,  action  upon  proteins,  40            ^^ 

^^H           Edestin,  33,  46.  02,  100 

,  action  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 

^^^^B                        ,  abson>tion  of,  413 

juice.  352 

^^^B          Edible  bird^s  ne^t8.  69 

,  action  on  the  muscles.  466 

^^B           Eel,  nesh  of,  475 

Ethereal  sulphuric  aeids  in  the  bile,  310, 

^^H          F^al-^nim,  171,  234 

325,  327 

^^H          Egg,  502 

Ethereal  sulphuric  aisids  in  the  pefspin- 

^^H                 ,  hen'^,  502-512 

tion,  694 

^^^^B                J  absorption  in  the  intestine,  417 

Ethereal  sulphuric  acids  in  the  urine,  58^ 

^^^^B                 ,  incubation  of,  510-512 

595,  622,  033.  1)37 

^^^^B           Egg  albumin.    See  Ovalbumin. 

Ethereal  sulphuric  acids,  synthesis  of,  m 

^^H           Egg-^hell.  73.  323,  509 

the  liver,  280 

^^^H           Egg  yolk,  frm 

Ethyl  alcohol,  pnxluctioD  by  fermentation. 

^^^H          Egg-while.  506 

10,  11,21.  302.  396,  MM 

^^^^H                            ,  albumin  of  the,  507 

,  production  Ln  the  intestiae. 

^^^^H          EhrlichV  diazo  reaction,  012.  613 

400 

^^^^H                            test  for  bile-pigments,  654 
^^^^H                            giuccL'iamine  test,  121 

,  paasa^  of,  into  milk,  539 
,  behavior    in     the    animai 

^^^^H                           urine  test,  674 

body,  632,  754 

^^^B          Elaic  acid.  134 

,  action  on  the  secretion  of 

^^^H          Elaiiiic  acid,  135 

gastric   juice,   351,  352, 

^^^H          Elaidtn.  135 

365.  369 

^^^l          Elastin  proteoses,  76,  77 

,  action   on   the   panereatie 

^^m         Elastiu.  37.  75.  76.  100 

juice,  38.^ 

^^^^B                      .  heliavior  with  gastric  juice,  360 

,  action  on  the  muael«i,  4l^i 

^^^^^^v               ,  behavior  with  tryp.sin,  395 

466                                ^ 
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Ethyl  alcohol,  action  on  metabolism,  754 
,  action  on  digestion,  369 
,  action  on  proteins,  40,  41 
Ethyl  benzene,  behavior  in  the  animal 

body,  634 
Ethylene  glycol,  relation  to  formation  of 

riyco^en,  291 
Ethylemmine.    See  Spermine. 
Ethylidene-lactic    acid,    460.      See    also 

other  lactic  acids. 
Ethyl  mercaptan,  behavior  in  the  animal 

body,  632 
Ethyl-sulphuric    acid,    behavior    in    the 

animal  Dodv,  631 
Ethyl  sulphide,  formation   from  protein, 
28,  30,  33 
,  behavior   in   the  animal 
body,  612 
Euglobulin,  179,  180 
Euxanthic  acid,  122,  638 
Euxanthon,  638 

Euxanthon  glucuronic  acids,  610 
Excrements,  408,  410,  717,  718 

in  dogs  with  biliary  fistula,  407 
Excreta,  of  the  animal  organism,  716-720 
,  division  by  the  various  channels, 
717 
Excretin,  410 
Excretolic  acid,  410 
Exostosis,  438 
Expectorations,  713,  714 
Extinction  coefficient,  218 
Extracellular  action  of  enzymes,  22 
Exudates,  256-265 
Eye,  489-494 

Fseces.    See  Excrements. 

Fat,  origin  in  the  body,  442-446 

,  general  properties,  detection  and  oc- 
currence, 131-138 

,  relation  to  work,  471-474 

to  the  formation  of  glycogen, 
291,292 

,  calorific  value  of,  723-728 

,  nutritive  value  of,  723-728,  747,  748, 
751,  752 

,  rancidity  of,  133, 

,  absorption  of,  421-427 

,  behavior  with  gastric  juice,  363,  364 

,  behavior  with  pancreatic  juice,  388- 
390 

,  saponification  of,  133,  389,  423 

,  action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  bile,  308 

,  action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  349-351 

,  action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  pan- 
creatic juice,  384,  385 

,  iodized,  behavior  of,  in  the  animal 
body,  442,  538 

,  estimation   of,    136,    137,    526,    527 

,  metabolism  of,  in  activity  and  at  rest, 
471 

,  metabolism  of,  in  starvation,  729 

,  metabolism  of,  with  various  foods, 
740,  741,  770,  771 


Fat,  sugar  formation  from,  304-306 
Fat  formation,  from  proteins,  442-446 

,  from  carbohydrates,  442- 
446 
Fat-sweat.  692 

Fatty  acids,  general  properties,  detection 
and  occurrence,  131-138, 
441 
,  solubility  in  bile,  422,  423 
,  absorption  of,  422 
,  synthesis,  444,  445 

to  neutral  fats,  421 
Fatty  degeneration,  443 
Fatty  infiltration,  282,  283,  443 
Fatty  series,  behavior  of  members  in  the 

animal  body,  629 
Fatty  tissue,  441,  446 

,  behavior  with  gastric  juice, 
360 
Feathers,  73 

,  pigments  of,  692 
Fehling's  solution,  116,  660 
Fellic  acid,  318 

Fermentation,  10, 11, 20,21, 109,  111,  115 
in  the  intestine,  397,  399 

403,404 
in  the  urine,  677,  678 
in  the  gastric  contents,  371, 

373 
.    See  also  various  fermen- 
tations, alcoholic,  etc. 
Fermentation  lactic  acid,  properties,  occur- 
rence, etc.,  460- 

462 
in    the   gastric 
contents,  353 
in  the   souring 
of  milk,  460, 
515,  516 
,  detection  in  the 
gastric     con- 
tents, 374,375 
Fermentation  saccharometer,  664 
Fermentation  saccharomanometer,  664 
Fermentation  test  in  the  urine,  657,  663 
Ferments  in  general,  9-23 
inorganic,  14 
.    S^  various  enzymes. 
Ferratin,  282 
Ferrine,  282 

Fevers,  elimination  of  ammonia  in,  625 
,  elimination  of  uric  acid  in,  569 
,  elimination  of  urea  in,  548 
,  elimination  of  potassium  salts  in, 

623 
,  metabolism  of  proteins  in,  54S 
Fibre,  cnide,  utilization  of,  427 
Fibres,  elastic,  in  sputum,  714 

,  reticulate,  428 
Fibrin,  36,  171,  174,  183,  225,  228,  230    . 
,  occurrence  in  transudates,  260 
,  Henle's,  495 
Fibrin  coagulation,  175-178,  225-235 
Fibrin  calculi,  411,682 
Fibrin  digestion,  356,  373,  392-394 
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^^H          Fibrin  ferment ,  16, 175, 176, 177, 183, 228- 

Fungi,  t>'rosiQase  in,  18                ^^^^H 

^^H 

Fiimaric  acid,  32;                             ^^^^B 

^^H          Fibrin  fomiation,  175-178,  225-235 

Furfuracr>'iic  acid,  637                            ^^H 

^^H          Fibrm  globulin.  173.  175,  177,  183 

Furfunicrylurio  acid,  637                       ^H 

^^^H          Fibrin  soluble.     Bee  8«rglobulia 

Furfurol.  from  pentoses,  111 

^^H           Fibrinofren,  M,  1713-177, 183,  228-230,  250 
^^^^1          F  lb  ri  no  y 8 is ,  1 73,  1 75 

,  relation   to   Pettenkofer's  bile- 

acid  te^ts,  312 

^^^H          Fibrinoplu.stie.subi^tance.  See  Sergio bul in. 

,  reagent  for  urea,  555 

^^^B          Fibroin,  :^7.  81,  S2 

.  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  637 

^^^^H          Fisdier-Weidel's  reaction,  160 

Fuficin.  491 

^^^H         Fitih'CK»ne8,  ^8 

^^H         Pi8b-egg»,  37.  5(H,  501» 

Calactonic  acid,  120 

^^^H         Fish-sc&les,  81.  160 

Galacto^Hc,  106,  120,  524 

^^H         Fish,  bile  of,  310.  328 

,  from  cerebrins.  484,  485 

^^^H                  ,  i^l^ennntozou  of,  63,  151,  497 

,  relation  to  formation  of  glyoo 

^^^^H                 ,  swimming-bladder  of,  160,  710 

gen,  293 

^^^^H                  ,  Vlsw^\  puTpiii  of,  490 

.  passage  of,  in  the  urine,  665 

^^H         Fish-glue.  77 

Galactofiamine.  71,  121 

^^^^H         Flesh,  metabolism,  in  starvation,  729 

Galactovsides,  108 

^^^B                 ,  metabolism,    with    varioa^^    foods. 

Ciallacetophenon^  behavior  in  the  ani!n*J 

^^H 

body,  63,*^ 

^^^V         FleHli  qiKitient.  476 

Gallic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

^V               Florenee'n  spemm  reaction,  496 

597,  637 

^H                 Fluoride  plaHnia,  231 
^B                Fluorine  t«  bones,  436 

Gallois's  inosite  test.  459 

Galtose,  108 

^H                                  in  enumel.  440 

Gas,  exchange  of.  in  various  aw,  755-757 

,  excliange  of,  tlirough  the  skin,  695 

^H                 Fly-ma§got«,  formation  of  fat  in,  443 

^H                Foods,  mflwence  on  the  secretion  of  intea- 

,  exchange  of,  in  starvation.  730,  731 

^H                                  tinal  jnice,  377 

,  exchange  of.  in  various  conditions  of 

^H                            ,  influence  on  the  eecretion  of  bDe, 

the  bodv.  445.  446,  472.  720,  721, 

^1                                   308 

730,  733,  757,  759,  761 

^H                         ,  influence  on  Hie  secretion  of  gaatric 

,  exctiange  of,  in  the  inuscles,  468, 472 

^H                                   iujce,  350,  351 

^H                           ,  influence  on  tlie  secretion  of  pan- 

,  exctiange  of,  starvation  requifemcot 

of.  733 

^H                                   creatic  jutci\  382,  3H:i 

Gases  of  the  blood,  696-702 

^H                            ,  influence  on  the  secretion  of  milk, 

of  the  intestine.  403,  404 

H                                  536 

of  the  bile,  329.  702 

^H                           ,  influence  on  the  elimitiation  of  uric 

of  the  urine,  626,  702,  703,  712 

^H                                   acid,  569 

of  the  hen's  egg.  509,  510 

^^H                            ,  influence    on    the  elimination  of 

of  the  lymph,  251 ,  702                   ^ 

^H                                  urea,  548 

of  the  muscle*^,  465,  468                ^H 

^H                            ,  influence  on    the   elimination   of 

of  ttie  transudates.  259,  712         ^H 

^^m                                 purine  ba<^e8.  578 

^^L                           ,  iniiuence  on  faeces,  408,  409,  417, 

of  the  ^romuch.  372                        ^^1 

Gastric  contents.    See  Chj^rae.                ^^H 

^^^^^H                   418,421,719, 

Gastric  hstuta,  :i'iO,  352    " 

^^^^^^^B           f  influence  on  metabolism,  762 

Gastnc  juice,  349 

^^^^^^H           ,  requirements,  763-771 

.  comjjoaition  of,  353,  354 

^^^^^^^B              various,  739-753 

,  secretion  of.  349-^52 

^^^^^^^^           ,  itumllicient  supply  of»  734-73^ 
^               FoodstuflTs,  necessity  pi.  715 

,  estimation  of  acidity  of. 37i. 

374.  376 

^H                                   combustion  hcftt  of,  723-728 

,  relation  to  intestinal  putrt- 

^H               Formaldehyde,  fomwtion  in  plants,  1,  114 

faction,  371,  406-408 

^^H                                          y  aeticm  upon  proteins,  50 

,  action  of,  356-36:i,  366-371 

^^^^H                                   ,  combination  with  urea  .556 

Ga!?tric  h'pase,  363 

^^^^^H                                  ,  relation   to  sugar   forma- 

Ga.sf  ric  mucosa,  348 

^^^F                                        tion,  113.  114 

Gelatine,  28,  77-80,  100.  582 

^^m                Formic  acid  in  gastric  contents,  376 

,  relation  to  glycogian  formation 

^H                                   ,  passage  of,  into  urine,  607, 

291 

^m                                          629 

,  relation  to  coagulation  of  blood. 

^H                Frog's  eggs,  509 

233 

^^m                                   membrane  of,  66 

,  putrefaction  of,  401 

^^m               Fnicto^.     See  Levulose. 

1  nutritive  value  of.  745 

^H               Fruit  sugar.     See  Levuloae. 

,  behavior  with  gastric  julee,  360 

^M                Fundus  glands,  349,  363|  064 

,  behavior  mih  pancreatic  juice, 

^^^_          Fungi,  glycogen  in,  288 

391,  395 
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Gelatine  in  the  ege,  51 1 

Gelatine  and  the  detection  of  tiypsin,  290 

Gelatine-forming  subbtances.     See  Colla- 

een. 
Gelatine  peptones,  57,  58,  79 
Gelatine  su^r.    See  Glycocoll. 
Gelatinous  tissues,  429 
Gelatoses,  79 

y  relation  to  blood  coagulation, 
171 
Generation,  organs  of,  495-513 
Gentisic  acid,  599 

,  behavior    in    the    animal 
body,  637 
Gentisic  aldehyde,  599 
Gerhardt's  diacetic  acid  reaction,  672 
Globan,  46 

Globin,  62,  99,  197,  208 
Globulins,  36 

,  ^neral  characteristics,  45 
,  m  starvation,  187 
,  in  urine,  643 
,  in  protoplasm,  140 
.    See  also  the  different  globu- 
lins. 
Globuloses,  52 
Glucalanine,  81 
Glucase,  21,  185,  345,  346 
Glucocyanhydrin,  106 
Glucoheptose,  106 
Gluconic  acid,  105,  114,  300 
Glucosamine,  108,  120,  121 

from  chitin,  120 

from  proteins,   32,   65,   67, 

500,  506-508 
in  diabetes,  300 
relation    to    formation    of 
glycogen,  294 
Gluconucleoproteids,  71,  72 
Glucoproteids,  36,  65-72,  141,  428,  430, 
500,506 
,  relation    to    formation   of 
glycogen,  292,  293,  295 
Glucoproteose,  55 
Glucosaminic  acid,  121 
Glucusan,  115 

Glucose,  105,  106,  114.     See  also  Dex- 
trose. 
Glucosides,  13,  108,  110 
Glucosoxime,  106 
Glucorone.  122 
Glucothionic  acid,  222,  272,  285,  431,  514, 

542 
Glucuronic  acid,  121,  122 

,  relation  to  formation  of 

glycogen,  291 
,  conjugated,     122,     609, 
632,  638,  666 
in  diabetes,  300 
in  blood,  184 
in  bile,  310,  325 
in  urine,  609,  632,  638, 
667 
Glutamic  acid,  88 
Gluteines,  77 


Gluten  casein,  100 
Gluten  proteins,  100 
Glutin  peptones,  58,  79 
Glutokynn,  58 
Glutose,  108 
Glutinase,  391,  392 
Glutinic  acid,  78 
Glyceric  acid.  630 
Glycerine  aldehyde,  80 
Glycerine  relation  to  formation  of  glyco- 
gen, 291 
relation  to  formation  of  sugar, 
305 
Glycerophosphoric  acid,  144, 247, 272, 277, 

325 
Glycerophasphoric  acid  in  urine,  608,  614 
Glyceroses,  114 
Glycine.    See  Glycocoll. 
Glycocholeic  acid,  312 
Glycocholic  acid,  310,  312 

,  occurrence     in     excre- 
ments, 404 
,  occurrence  in  bile  from 

various  animals,  328 
,  absorption  of,  426 
,  behavior    to    intestinal 
putrefaction,  406 
Glyoocholates  from  rodents,  313 
Glycocoll,  83 

Glycocoll,  relation  to  formation  of  uric 
acid,  568,  572 
,  relation  to  formation  of  lU'ea, 

550,  551,  630 
,  synthesis  with,  3,  585,  586,  635 
Glycogen,  140,  287-307 

,  origin  of,  289-307 

,  relation  to  muscular  activity, 

468,472 
,  relation  to  muscle  rigor,  466 
,  relation  to  pepsin  secretion,  365 
,  occurrence  in  sputum,  714 
,  occurrence  in  leucocytes,  221 
,  occurrence  in  the  lungs,  713 
,  occurrence  in  the  lymph,  251 
,  occurrence  in  protoplasm',  140, 
148,  221,  268 
Glycol  aldehyde,  2 
Glycolysis,  185,  302,  303,  396 
Glycolytic  enzyme,  20,  185,  302,  303 
Glycosuria,  297-307 

,  alimentary,  298,  420 
Glycosuric  acid,  597 

Glycuronic  acid,  121.   See  Glucuronic  acid. 
Glycylalanine,  35,  395 
Glycylglycine,  35,  396,  630 
Glycyl-1-leucine,  35 
Glycyl-1-tyrosine,  35 
Glyoxyl  diureide.    See  Allantoin. 
Glyoxylic  acid,  as  reagent,  42 
Gmelin's  test  for  bile-pi^ents,  321 

test  for  bile-pigments  in  urine, 
652 
Goat's  milk,  528,  529 
Gold  equivalent  of  the  proteins,  41 
Goose-fat,  absorption  of,  423 
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^H             Gorgonin,  S2 

HEemochromogen,  197.  208.  209              ^H 

^H             Gout,  elimination  of  uric  acid  io,  570 

»  occurrence  m  musclflflH 

^m            GraaEan  follicleH,  498 

451                     ^^ 

^^1             Grape-moles,  512 

Hspraocyanin,  219 
Haemoglobin,  36,  55,  197 

^H            Grape-flu^ar.    See  Dextrose* 

^H             GualacoQic  acid  ozouide,  649 

,  composition  of,  198 

^H             Guaiacum  blood  tei^t,  64S 

,  properties  and  behavior .202 

^H             Guanas.  16,  271,  273,  571 

,  quantity  in  blood,  197,  lfl2- 

^m             GuaQidine,  32,  33,  .SOI,  550 

247 

^m             Guanine,  158,  16CJ 

,  quantitative        estimation, 

^^m                             in  urine,  578 

217-219 

^H              Guanine  ^out,  ItR) 

•   See    also    OxyhaDmoglubin  , 

^m             Guano,  160,569 

and  the  combinarioas  of 

^H             Guano-bile  acids,  313 

luemoglobin    with    other 

^H              Guanovulit,  510 

gases. 

^K             Guanylic  acid,  151.  153,  155,  156,  381 

Ha*moglobinuria,  64S 

^H              Gulonie  acid  lactone,  121 

HEemolysis,  193.  337 

^B              Gulose,  113,  1)8 

Hiemolysim,  186,  193 

^H             Gams,  variouf^,  129 

Hsemometer,  2K)                                         ^^H 

^H                         ,  animal,  ii7 

Hiemopyrrol,  197,  214                               ^H 

^H                        ,  animal,  in  urine,  60B 

Ha?niorrhodin,  207                                      ^^H 

^H               Gunnm^-Lieben'f*   acetone    reaction.   670 

Iliemoverdin,  208                                        ^^M 

^H              Gtimsberg's  reagent  for  free  HCl,  374 

Haner'j^  coefficient,                                       ^^H 

Hair,  73,  685                                                  ^^M 

^H              Ha?  maggluti  nation,  195 

,  pigments  of,  6S9                                ^^1 
Hair-bal;^,  til                                               ^^1 

^H                Ha;  I  iia.se,  20 

^H              Hie  mat  aerometer,  706 

Half-rotation,    109                                       ^H 

^H             Ha^matin,  197,209 

Hammar^ten's  reaction  for  bile^igmentSf 

^H                              ,  relation  to  bilirubin,  332 

322,  653 

^H                               ,  relation  to  urobilin,  603 

Haptogen-membrane,  517 

^H                               ,  neutral  hM?matin,  208 

Heat,  action  of.  on  TuetaboUsm.  761 

^^B              HsBmarinogen,  216 

of  combujitiun  of  various  foodstuffs, 

^^H              H m nia 1 1  nome t er ,  217 

723-727 

^H              Hcematinic  acids,  210,  211,  325 

Helicoproteid,  7! 

^H              Ha!marinic  acid  imide,  211,  320 

Heller'a  albvimin  test.  41 

^^m             Hiematinie  acid  ester,  211 

albumin  t<>at  applied  to  urine,  540 

^H              Hematocrit,  236 

Heller-Teiclmiann'f?  blood  teat,  649 

^H              Hsematogen,  503,  510 

Hemicellnlofteff,  130 

^H              Hsemato^lobulin.    See  Oxyhjpmoglobin. 

Hemicollin,  79                                            ^^H 

^H              Hiematoulin,  216 

TIemJelaAtin,  76                                           ^^^| 

^H                                   J  relation    to    bilirubin,    216, 

Hemiindi^olin,  594                                      ^^^| 

^m                                           320,  331 

Hemi nucleic  acid.  154                                ^^H 

^H                                    ,  occurrence  in  Kputum,  714 

Hemipopt^me,  51                                          ^^^B 

^H                                   r  occurrence  in  coipora  lutea, 

Hemp'Kped  calculi,  681                                        1 

^H                                         498 

Hen,  development  of  the  embn'o  of,  ,'I1.      1 

^H                                   ,  occurrence    in    excrements, 

512                                                                  1 

^M                                            409 

Hen's  egg,  502-5\2                                          J 

^H                                    ,  necnrrence  in  sediments,  680 

,  incubation  of,  510                   ^^J 

^H              Hsematoporphyrin,  213 

white  of  the,  506-^^10             ^^1 

^H                                                ,  relation  to  chtorophylr 

yoke  of  the,  54.»2,  506             ^^1 

^B                                                      197,214 

Heptose^,  105                                                ^^M 

^^H                                                ,  relation    to    bilirubin, 

Herring,  .npermatozoa  of,  63,  498            ^^H 
Heteroly.sis,  23                                             ^^^| 

^m                                                     215,320.332 

^H                                             f  relation    to    urobilin^ 

Hoteroproteowes,  51,  55,  56,  57                ^^H 

^B                                                       214,  332,  603 

Heterosyntono&e,  100                                  ^^H 

^ ,  occurrence    in    urine, 

Heteroxanthine,  157                                   ^^H 

^^^^^^                                      601.  649,  6.50 

in  urine,  579                 ^^H 

^^^^^HV                               1  occurrence    in    lower 

Hexone  bases,  63,  96-100                         ^H 

^^^^^^                                         animals,  690 

Hexoj^es,  113-120                                       ^H 

^■^            Hffimatof^cope,  219 

See  also  the  various  hexo6fl^^^| 

^H              Hs^maturia,  64S 

High  altitude,  action  on  the  blood  M^V 

^H               Hfemerythrtn^  219 

Hippokoprost^rin.  337                                      1 

^B              H^min,  211,649 

Hippomelanin,  688                                             ■ 

^H              Haemin  crystals,  211,  649 

Hippuno  acid,  585                                             1 

^^^^       Bffiniochrom,  196,  199 

,propeftie5and  ref>€t)oii^^>^^J 
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Hippuric  acid,  estimation  of,  578 

J  formation  in  the  body,  3, 

585,635 
,  cleavage  of,  4, 584, 587, 588 
,  occurrence  of,  585 
as  sediment,  679,  680 
Hirudin,  231,  233 
Histidine,  63,  99,  100, 108 
Histidylhistidine,  35 
Histone,  27,  36,  61,  100,  208,  229,  270 

in  urine,  647 
Histozyme,  588 
Hofmann's  tyrosine  test,  91 
Hog-fat,  423 

,  absorption  of 
Hog-flesh,  475 
Holothuria,  mucin  of,  69 
Holozyme,  232 
Homocerebrin,  482-484 
Homogentistic  acid,  68,  90,  597-599 
Hoppe-Seyler's  CO  blood  test,  206 

xanthine  test,  160  . 
Horn,  73,  685 

Horn  substance.      See  Keratins. 
Horse's  milk,  529 
Human  milk,  529-535 

,  behavior   in   the  stomach, 
530,  531 
Humin  substances  in  urine,  600 
Humor,  aqueous,  264 
,  vitreous,  491 
Huppert's  reaction  for  bile-pig|ments,  322 
reaction   for   bile-pigments  in 
urine,  653 
Hyalines,  68 

of  the  walls  of  hydatid  cysts,  687 
of  Rovida's  substance,  141,  221, 
267 
Hyalogens,  65,  68 
Hyalomucoid,  490 
Hydatid  cysts,  687 
Hydrjemia,  246 
Hydramnion,  513 
Hydrazones,  107 
Hydrobilirubin,  320 

,  relation  to  urobilin,  603 
Hydrocele  fluids.  259,  264 
Hydrocephalus  fluid,  264 
Hydroquinone,  591,  639 
Hydroquinone  sulphuric  acid,  588,   592 
Hydrocnloric  acid,  secretion  in  stomach, 
353,  364,  365,  373 
,  anti-fermentive  action 

of,  371 
,  action  of,  on  secretion 
of  pancreatic  juice, 
384 
,  action  of,  on  secretion 

of  bile,  308,  309 
,  action  of,  on  pylorus, 

367 
,  material  of,  371 
,  quantitative     estimi^ 
tion  in  gastric  con- 
tents, 375,  376 


Hydrochloric  acid,  reagents  for  free  HCl  in 
eastric  contents,  374 
Hydrocinnamic  acid,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  585 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  action  on  peptic  diges- 
tion, 359 
,  action  on  tryptic  di- 
gestion, 393 
Hydrogen  in  putrefactive  and  ferment  ive 

processes,  5,  401,  403 
Hydrogen    peroxide,    decomposition    oU 

bv  catalases,  7,  20 
Hydrogenases,  19 
Hydrolytic  cleavages,  9,  16 

.  See  also  the  various 
cleavages. 
Hydronephrosis  fluid,  542 
Hydroparacoumaric  acid,  597 

,  in       intestinal 
putrefaction, 
401 
Hydroxylamine,  poisoning  with,  584 
Hyoglycocholic  acid,  313 
Hyperglucsemia,  298,  299 
Hypensotonic  solutions,  193 
Hypisotonic  solutions,  193 
Hypnotics,  relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen. 291 
Hypogaeic  acid,  138 
Hyposulphites  in  the  urine,  612 
Hyposulphurous  acid  in  urine,  612,  631 
Hypoxanthine,  158 

,  properties,  161, 162 

,  passage  of,  into  urine,  578 

Ichthidin,  504,  509 
Ichthin,  509 
Ichthulin.  71,  504,  509 
Ichthylcpidin,  81 
Ignotm,  457 
Icterus,  307,  333,  652 

,  urine  in, 
Immunity,  25,  186 
Incubation  of  the  egg,  510 
Indican  test,  Jaffa's,  «594 

,  Obermeyer's,  594 
Indican,  urine,  592-594 

,  elimination  in  starvation,   404, 

592,  593 
,  elimination  in  disease,  592,  593 
Indigo,  402,  592,  594 
,  in  sweat,  695 
,  in  urinary  sediments,  680 
Indigo  blue.     See  Indigo. 
Indigo  red,  594 
Indigo  sulphonic  acid,  595 
Indol,  properties,  402 

,  formation  from  protein,  30,  34,  102 
,  formation  in  putrefaction,  401,  402, 

588,  592 
,  formation  from  melanins,  689 
,  in  the  blood,  186 
Indolacetic  acid,  596 
Indolaminopropionic  acid,  30  102 
Indophenol  reaction,  18 
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In  doxy  I.     See  IndoL 
Indoxyl-glucuronic  acid,  592»  595 
Indoxyl  rod.  594 
Indoxyl-siilphuric  acid,  592,  595 
Inosinic  acid,  155,  454 »  457 
Inosite,  properties   and   occurrence^   458, 
459 
in  urine,  668 
,  relation  to  formation  of  ^Ivcogtn, 
291 
Int4?gm!  factor,  574 
Intestinal  ciilculi,  410-412 
Intestinal  fi^iiib,  377.  380,  399 
Intestimil  p:aiR\s,  403,  404 
Intestinal  juice.  377-379 
Int<*atimil  mucosa,  377 
Inteaitine.  pvit  re f active  processes  in,  399- 
4CJ8.  58J>-590 
,  reaction  in,  399,   400.  40<>-408 
,  absori)tion  in,  41)6,  411-427 
,  digextive  processes  in,  396-405 
Intestine  nucleic  acid,  152 
intracellular  enzymes,  22.     See  also  the 

v^arious  organs. 
Inulin,  127 

,  rdation  to  formation  of  glycogen, 

290 
,  relation  to  the  secretion  of  pepein, 
365 
Inversion,  123,  361,  397,  419 
Invertai^es,   16,   185,  361,  378,  419 
Invert-.^upar,  123 

Iodides  and  secretiors  of  gastric  juice,  364 
Iodine  equivalent,  137 
Iodine,  p:issiage  of,  into  milk,  539 
,  passage  of.  into  swcut,   695 
,  passage  of,  into  saliva.  347 
,  action  upon  prtitein.  30 
,  in  the  blood,  187,  243 
,  in  glands.  27.  271.  275,  276 
lodiaed  proteins,  30,  81,  275,  598 
lodijGetl  fats,  442,  538 
lodiifonu,  liehavior  in  the  animal  body, 
631 
test.  Gunning^a.  670 
t^t,  Lieben's,  670 
lotlogorgonic  acid,  82 
lodolifcniatin,  213 
lodospongin.  81 
lodoUiyreoglobulin.  275 
lodothvrin,  275.  276 

Ion  action,  15,  39,  168,  169,  359,  393,  464 
Iron  in  blood.  238,  239 
in  urine,  626 
in  new-born,  286.  535 
,  elimination  of.  325,  332,  347,  626 
and  bkwd  formation,  244,  245,  503 
and  bile  fonnation,  332 
,  absorption  of,  244,  245 

Sec  also  varioiis  tissues  and  fluids 
Iron  starvation.  738 
laol>ilianic  acid.  315 
Isocholanic  acid,  317 
Isociisein,  .520 
Isocholesterin,  335,  337,  691,  692 


Isocreatinine.  454 

Isocysteme.  03 

lsod*>Tuunic  law,  726 

Isoglucosamine,  108 

Isoiactose,  16 

Ifioleucine,  87 

I^xnaJtose,  125.  184,  344,  388 

in  urine,  608 
iwosaccliarin,    relation     to    formation   of 

glycogen.  291 
Inoserine,  96 
Isotonic  ticjlutioni;,  193 
lisotmpous  substance,  447 
Ivory,  440 

Jaffa's  indican  test,  594 

creatinine  test,  566 
Janthinin,  691 
Japanese,  nutrition  of,  764 
Jaune  indien.  122 
Jecorin,  147,  273,  283 

,  in  blood,  184 
Jeciuirity  bean.  25 
JijlleM's  reaction  for  bile^pigmentB.  653 

ICatluemoglobin.  208 

Kepliir,  524,  528 

,  an ti -putrefactive  action,  405 

Kephir  lactase,  524.  610 

Kerasin,  482,  283,  484,  488 

Keratose,  73 

Keratins,  37,  73-75,  685 

,  beliavior  in  the  stoniAch,  360 
,  bt*havior  with  pancreatic  juice, 

Ketones,  behavior  in  the  animal  body.  632, 

637.  638 
Ketos*^s.  105.  113.  119 
Kidneys,  541 

,  relation  to  formation  of  urea,  553 

,  relation  to  formation  of  hippuric 

acid,  om,  587 

Kinases.  16, 176.231,232,233,379.383,386 

KjeldahPs  method  of  determining  nitro* 

gen,  556 
I\napp's  titration  n:iethod,  »302,  663 
Knee-joint  cartilage,  364-434 
Knop  Htlfner'a   method  for  determining 

nrea,  562 
Koprosterin,  335,  337,  40S 
Krinosin,  4M6 
Kumyss,  524,  528 
Kyc.-^tein,  6,S0 
Kvnurenic  acid,  597,  600 
Kyrins,  58,  59 
Kyruproiic  acids,  31 

Laborer,  diet  of,  763-770 

Laccase,  18 
Lacta-cidase,  21 

Lact4ilbumin,  36,  522,  523,  526 
Ijactase,  524 

in  the  intestine,  379,  419 

in  the  pancreas.  386 
Lactates.    See  l^actic  acids,  also  461- 
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Lactic-acid  fermentation,  110,  116,  371, 

373,  389,  400, 

460,  516,  524 

in  intestine,  397 

399 
in  stomach,  371, 

373 
in  milk,  5 15, 516, 
523,  524 
Lactic  acids,  460 

,  in  intestine,  397,  400 
,  in  urine,  460,  572,  608 
,  in  bones,  439 
,  in  stomach,  353,  374 
,  relation  to  formation  of  uric 
,      acid,  572,  573 
.   See  also  Paralactic  and  Fer- 
mentation lactic  acids. 
Lacto-caramel,  524 
Lacto-globulin,  522 
Lactolase,  21 

Lactone  of  saccharic  acid,  121 
Lactones  of  varieties  of  su^rs,  105,  106 
Lactophosphocamic  acid,  523 
Lactoprotein,  523 
Lactose.     See  Milknsugar. 
Laiose,  665 

Lakey  color  of  blood,  225 
Lamb,  intestinal  fluid  in  the,  377 
Lanoceric  acid,  692 
Lanocerin,  692 
Lanolin.  337,  642 
Lanopalmitic  acid,  692 
Lanugo  hair,  512 
Lard,  absorption  of,  424 
Large  intestine,  extirpation  of,  426,  427 

,  secretion  of,  380 
Latebra,  502 

liauricacid,  131,  138,  518 
Lead  in  the  blood,  239 
in  the  liver,  286 
p&ssage  of,  into  milk,  539 
Lecithalbumins,  47,  349,  541 

,  relation  to  secretion  of 

gastric  juice,  349 
,  relation   to  secretion  of 
urine,  541 
Lecithans,  488 
Lecithins,  143,  144 

,  in  egg-yolk,  502,  503 
,  in  the  brain,  480,  488 
,  in  the  muscles,  463 
,  in  milk,  518,  532 
,  in  the  liver,  283 
,  importance  for  cells,  143,  193 
,  putrefaction  of,  146,  177,  404 
Legal's  acetone  reaction,  671 
Lens,  (see  Crystalline  lens),  492 
,  capsule  of,  69,  492 
,  fibres  of,  492 
Leo's  sugar,  665 
Lepidoporphyrin,  690 
Lepidotic  acid^  690 
Lethal,  138 


Leucsemia,  blood,  158,  247 

,  uric  acid,  elimination  in,  274, 

569,  570 
,  purine    bases    in,    158,    247, 
578 
Leucin,  85-87 

,  relation  to  formation  of  uric  acid, 

572 
,  relation  to  formation  of  urea,  550, 

551,  630 
,  passage  of,  into  mine,  614.  675 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  550, 
551,  630 
Leucin  ester,  86,  87 
Leucin  ethylester,  87 
Leucinic  acids,  86 
Leucininude,  87 
Leucocytes,  relation  to  absorption,  416 

,  relation  to  formation  of  urio 

acid,  570 
,  in  thymus  gland,  272 
Leuoomaines,  24 

,  in  urine.  615 
,  in  muscles,  457 
Leuconudein,  229,  270 
Leucylalanyl-^ycine,  35 
Leucyl-l-tyrosme,  35 
Levolactic  acid,  460 
Levuline,  127 

Levulinic  acid,  67,  113,  152,  524 
Levulose,  106,  108,  118,  119 
,  in  urine,  664 
,  in  blood,  184 
,  relation  to  glycogen  formation, 

293 
,  absorption  of,  419,  420 
,  behavior  in  diabetics,  300 
,  in  transudates,  260,  512 
Lichenin,  127 

Lieben's  acetone  reaction,  670 
Lieberktihn's,  alkali-albuminate,  48 

,  glands,  377 
Liebermann's  reaction  for  prot-eins,  43 
liiebermann-Burchard's  reaction  for  cho- 

lesterin,  336 
Liebig'^  titration  method  for  estimating 

urea,  557-560 
Lienases,  273 

Ligamentum  nuchte,  75,  76,  429 
Lignin,  129 
Linoleic  acid,  131,  135 
Linolic  acid,  504 

Linseed-oil,  feeding  with,  442,  538 
Lion's  urine,  567 
Lipanin,  absorption  of,  423 
Lipase,  16 

in  blood,  185 
in  stomach,  363 
in  the  intestine,  379,  380 
in  the  liver,  284 
in  pancreatic  juice,  384,  388 
in  milk,  523 
Lipiawsky's    acetoacetic    acid    reaction, 
672 
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Lipocliromes,  186,  505 
Lipoitls,  193 
Lipuria,  675 

Litbiima,  in  blood,  166.  239 
Lithiunri  lactate,  463 
Lit  bill Di  urate,  575 
Lithobilic  at-id.  411 
Lithofdlic  acid.  318,  411 
Lithuric  acid,  616 
Liver,  2m-281 

,  relation  to  coagulation  of   blood, 

172,234,235 
,  fielatioti  to  formatioo  of  uric  acid, 

571,572.573 
,  relation  to  formation  of  urea,  550| 

551,552,554 
,  blood  of,  242,  296,  297 
,  proteid^s  of.  286,  287 
,  fat  of.  282,  283 

,  quantity  of  sugar  in»  295,  296,  297 
Liver  atrophy,  acut^e  yellow,  23,  284 

,  elimination  of  amino  acids 

in,  284,  285,  675 
,  elimination  of  ammonia  in, 

554 
,  elimi nation  of  urea  in,  554 
,  elimination  of  lactic  acid 

in,  461,  608,  G09 
,  autolysis,  23.  284 
Liver  cirrhosis,  ascitjc  fluid  in,  262,  263 
,  action  of,  on  the  elimina- 
tion  of  atmiionia  and 
urea,  554 
Liver  extirpation,  elimination  of  ammonia 
with,  554,  572 
,  elimination  of  uric  acid 

with.  572,  573 
,  elim i nil t  io n  o f  n rea  wi tli , 

554 
,  elimination     of     lactic 
acida  with,  460,  572, 
60S 
,  action  on  formation  of 
bile,  330 
l^taliistone.  62 
Lung  catheter,  708 
Lungs,  703,704,713,  714 
Luteins,  505 

in  corpora  lutea,  216,  498 
,  egg-yolk,  505 

in  blood-serum,  186 
,  relation  to  h»matoidin,  216,  505 
Lymph.  250-256 
Lymphagogues,  255 
Lym  p  ha  i i  c  gla nd'i ,  269 
Lymph-cells,  quantitative  compoi^ition  of, 
272 
-    See  also  Leiicocytets. 
Lymph-fibrinopen.    See  TisHue-fibrinogen. 
Lysalbinic  acid.  49 
Lysatine  and  lysatinine,  99 
Lysine.  33,  64.  98,  99,  186 
Lysines,  25,  186,  193 
Lysuric  acid,  98 
Lysyllysinei  35 


Mackerel,  fie-sh  of,  475 

,  sperm  of,  62.  63 
Madder,  feeding  with,  438 
Magnesium  in  urine,  625,  628 
in  bones,  436.  440 
m  muscles,  464.  475,  477 
,    See  also  various  tissues  and 
fluids. 
Magnesium  phosphate  in  int'Cstinal  calculi, 
411 
in  urine,  619,  625, 

628 
in  imnAry  calculi, 

680.681*684 
in     urinaty     sedi- 
ments, 677.  679 
in  bones,  436.  440 
Magnet i vim  Fioaps  in  excrements.  408 
Mafic  acid,  belmvior  in  the  animal  body, 

544 
Malt^^e,  16,  125,  345.  346,  388 
Maitodextrin,  128 
Maltoglucase,  21,  185,  344,  346 
Maltose,  123,  124 

,  formation  from  starchy  124.  127," 

344.  388 
,  abi'orption  of,  419 
,  relation  t^  glycogen  formation, 
293 
in  intestine,  397,  419 
^  occurrence  in  urine.  667 
Mammary  glands,  514,  537 
Mandelic  acid,  634 
Man  in  poorhouse,  diet  of,  770 
Mannite,  106 

,  relation  to  formation  of  glycogen, 
291 
Marmonic  acid,  114 
Mannose,  108,  113,  114,  118 
Mare's  milk.  530 
Margarine  and  marguric  acid,  134 
BrlarBb-gaa,  formation  in  putrefaction,  30. 

401,404 
Martamic  acid.  154,     See  also  Methane. 
Mfl.8chke's  creatinme  reaction,  565 
Meat  extracts,  action  on  secretion  of  gas- 
tric juice,  365 
,  const  it  uenta  of,  454.  4.56 
Meat,  utilization  in  intestinal  tract.  417 
,  calo rifle  value  of.  724-726 
,  dige^^tibiltty  of,  368 
,  composition  of,  443,  444,  474-476 
,     See  also  muscles. 
Meconium.  410 
M^^^ulla  oblongata,  486 
Meknins,  154,  688-690 
in  the  eye,  491 
in  the  urine,  651 
Melanopn  m  the  urine,  651 
Melanoidic  acid,  6S8 
Melanuidins,  27,  30,  154 
Melanotic  sarcoma,  pigment  of,  688 
MdiHsvl  nlcohol,  138 
Membranins,  69.  434,  492 
Menstrual  blood,  187,  242 
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Menthol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  638 
Mercaptan,  from  proteins,  30,  33,  73,  401 
Mercapturic  acids,  638 
Mercury  salts,  passage  of,  into  milk,  539 
,  passage  of,  into  sweat,  695 
,  action  on  ptyalin,  346 
,  action  on  trypsin,  393 
Mesitylene,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

635 
Mesitylenic  acid,  635 
Mesityienuric  acid,  635 
Mesoporphyrin,  214 
Metacasein  reaction,  521 
Metabolism,  dependence  of  external  tem- 
perature upon,  761,  762 
in  various  ages,  755-758 
in  work  and   rest,  467-474, 

758-761 
in  different  sexes,  756 
in  starvation,  728-733     » 
with  different  foodstuffs,  739- 

754 
in  sleep  and  waking,  761 
calculation  of  extent  of,  720, 
723 
Metalbumin,'  499,  500 
Metallic  sols,  14 

Metaphosphoric  acid,  as  reagent  for  pro- 
teins, 41,  642 
Metazym,  232 
Methffimoglobin,  203,  218 

in  urine,  648 
Methal,  138 
Methane,  formation   in   putrefaction,  30 

401,404 
Methose,  114 
Methylenitan,  114 

Methylethylmaleic   acid   anhydride,   211 
Methylfurfurol,  336 
Methyl  glycocoll.     See  Sarcosin. 
Methylguanidine,  455,  457,  565 
Methylguanidin-acetic    acid.     See    Crea- 
tine. 
Methylhydautoic  acid,  631 
Methyl  indol.     See  Skatol. 
Methylimidazol,  108 
Methyl  mercaptan   in  proteins,  30,  401, 

404 
Methyl  pentose.     See  Rhamnose. 
Methyl  pyridine,  behavior  in  the  animal 

body,  634,  637 
Methyl-pyridyl-ammonium   hydroxide, 

639 
Methylthiophene,  336 
Methyluramine,  455,  457,  565 
Methyl  xanthine,  157,  579, 
Micrococcus  reatituens,  415 
Micrococcus  urea,  677 
Micro-organisms   in  intestinal   tract,  24, 

371,  398,  399,  405,  408 
MUk,  515-542 

,  secretion  of,  536,  537 

,  consumption  of,  in  intestine,  417, 

425,  530,  531 
,  blue,  540 


Milk,  anti-putrefactive  action  in  intestine, 
405,589 
in  disease,  539 
,  passage  of  foreign  bodies  into,  538 
,  behavior  in  the  stomach,  367,  371, 

530,  531 
.    See  also  various  kinds  of  milk. 
Milk-fat,  517,  530 

,  formation  of,  537,  538 
Milk-globules  from  cow's  milk,  .  616,    517 

from  human  milk,  530 
Milk-plasma,  518 
Milk-sugar,  135,  524 

,  relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 293 
,  properties  of,   524, 
,  fermentation  of,  524 
,  calorific  value  of,  724 
,  quantitative    estimation    of, 

527 
,  absorption  of,  419 
,  passage  of,  into   unne,   293, 

420,  524,  665 
,  origin  of,  538 
Millon's  reasent.  42,  43 
Mineral  &ciaa,  alkali-removing  action  of, 
544,  624 
,  action  on  the  elimination 
of  ammonia,  544,  624 
Mineral  bodies,  elimination  in  starvation, 
620,  623,  731 
,  insufficient  supply  of,  734- 
738. 

See    also    the    various 
fluids,      tissues,      and 
juices. 
Modified  proteins,  40 
Molisch's  sugar  test,  117 
Monamino  acids,  83r-96 

behavior  in  animal  body, 
305,    462,    550,    572, 
614,  630 
Monosaccharides,  105-123 
Moore's  sugar  test,  115 
MOmer-Sjdqvist's  method   of   estimating 
urea,  561 
method    of    estimating 
acidity,  376 
MOmer's    tyrosine    test,    89.      See    also 

Denig^'s. 
Morphine,  passage  of,   into    urine,   608, 
639 
,  passage  of,  into  milk,  539 
Mucic  acid,  120,  128,  524 

,  relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 291 
Mucilages,  vegetable,  129 
Mucin,  36,  65-68 

in  sputum,  714 
in  cysts,  501 
in  urine,  615,  647 
in  salivary  glands,  339,  340 
Mucin-like  substances  in   bile,   309,   310, 
329 
in  urine,  615,  646 
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^^H            Mucin-like  Bubstances  in  kidneys,  541,542 

Mutton^at.  absorption  of,  423,  424         ^^M 

^M            .Mucino^en.  m,  34U,  5(B 

Myeliue  fomiB.  481                                       ^^B 

^^m           Maeinojtb.    8ee  Mucoids. 

Myetine:i3,  481,  488                                        ^H 

^^H            Mucin  peptone,  67,  3G0 

Myoalbumin,  449,  451                                  ^H 

Myogeti,  453                                                 ^^B 

^^L                            in  ascitic  fluids,  *262 

Myogen  abnn,  449,  453,  466                      ^H 

^^^^H                       in  the  vitreous  humor,  491 

Myo^lobulin.  449,  451                                    ^H 
Myofia>matiu,  454                                        ^^B 

^^^^H                      in  the  corneal.  41^4 

^^^^B                     in    connective    tissue,    425^^30, 

Myoproteid,  452,  453                                   ^^H 

^^H 

Myosin.  36,  221,  449,  450,  452, 466            ^H 

^^^r                    in  the  hen'H  egg,  506,  508 

,  absorption  of,  413                         ^^H 

^V                             in  cysts,  4dg-50i 

Myoj^in  fermenr,  452,  453                           ^^B 

^H            MucoproteoHcs,  36(J 

Myosin  fibrin,  449,  452                                ^H 

^M           MucouB  glands,  66,  339^  348,  380 

Myo^inogen,  452                                         ^^H 

^H            Mucous  menibraneB  of  the  stomach, 

348 

Myosinoses,  52                                              ^^B 

^H            Mucous  tiB8uep  430 

M>Ticin,  138                                                 ^H 

^H            Mucus  of  the  bile,  310,  327 

Myricyl  alcohol,  138                                     ^H 

^B                         of  the  urine,  542,  615,  647 

Myristic  acid  in  animal  fat,  131                 ^^B 

^^B                       of  synovial  fluid,  265 

in  butt^^r,  518                         ^^B 

^m            Mulbemr  calculi,  681 
^H             Murexicle  t*st,  575 

in  bile,  325                              ^H 

in  wool-fat,  692                    ^^1 

^B            Mu^scle,  cougubtion    of.        See    Muacle- 

Mytotin,  451                                                  ^H 

^H                               pTa^tma. 

My xt edema,  276                                           ^^B 

^H                        ,  chetijical  tones  of»  467 

Myxoid  cysts,  498                                         ^^1 

^H                       .  penmettbility  of,  465 
^B            Muscle-fibres,  447,  465 

^M 

Naib,  73,  68,5                                                 ■■ 

^H                                  ,  permeability,  4^5 

Naphthalene,  action  on  urine,  639             ^^ 

^H            MuBcle-pigmentK,  453 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

^B            Muscle-plasma,  448,  449,  452,  453 

633 

^H                                    ,  coagulation  of,  448, 
^B                                          453,  466,  477 

452, 

Naphtlialene   sulphocWoride  as   reagent. 

675 

^H           Muscle  rigor,  465 

Napthalene  sulpho  derivatives  of  ammo 

^H            Muscle-serum,  448 

acids,  92,  675 

^H           Mus*cle-Htromat  451 

Napthol-glucuronic  acid,  639 

^H            Mut«de-3Ugar,  459 

Naptiiol,  reagent  for  sugar,  1 1 7.  659 

,  behavior   m   the  animal   bodv, 

^H           Musele-syntonin,  451 

^H            Muscles, ' Bo wmun's  diskn,  448 

609.  639 

^^B                          t  non-.Ht Hated,  477 

Napthyl    isocyanate    compound    of    the 

^B                          ,Ptriated,  447-477 

amino-acidfl,  92 

^B                         ,  blood  of,  242,  468 

Narcotics,  relation  to  glycogen  forma tioiu 

^H                         ^  chenucal  [>rocessea  in  ^"ork  and 

^m 

^B                                rest,  467-474.  759 

Native  proteins,  40                                      ^^B 

^^m                          ,  chemical  proee^^es  in  rigor. 

465 

Navel  cord,  mucin  of,  66,  67,  429              ^^B 

^B                          ,  proteins  of,  447-454,  466,  470 

Negative  phase,  234                                      ^^H 

^H                         ,  extraetiven  of,  453-464 

Neosine,  457                                                   ^^^| 

^H                          ,  enzynie.H  of.  453 

Neossin.  69                                                       ^^B 

^H                         ,  pigments  of.  453 
^B                         ,  fat  of,  463,  472-474 

Neo7.pn,  232                                                  ^^1 

Nerves,  479,  480,  488                                   ^^B 

^B                          ,  gaRCH  of,  465,  4&S 

Neuridine,  481,  486,  502                              ^H 

^B                        ,  calorific  value  of,  725^727 

Neurine,  145,  277,  485.  615                         ^H 

^H                          ,  ntineral  tKHiie^  of,  454,  477 

Neurochitin,  489                                           ^^^| 

^H                         ,  amount  of  water  in,  476 

Neuroglia.  480                                               ^^B 
Neurokeratin,  73,  480,  48S,  489                 ^H 

^^B                        ,  composition  of*  474-477 

^H           iluscular  pnerg>\  origin  of,  472-474 

Neutral  fats.    See  Fats,                               ^^B 

^H            Mus^culomino.  ^57 

Nicotine   action   upon  the  gaaes  of  the       ■ 

^H            Muscular  force,  chemical  pmcesseK  in  mua- 

Ktomach.  372                                                 ^^B 

^B                                             cle».  467-474 

Nitrates  in  the  urine.  623                             ^^1 

^^1                                     ,  action  of.  on  urine, 

544, 

Nitric-oxide  hiPmoglol>in,  207                      ^^^| 

^B                                            5ri4,  567,  608.  616 

Nitrilef*,  b<^liavjor  in  the  animal  bodv,  631          1 

^H                                     ,  action  of,  on  metabolifrnij 

Nitrt>benxaldehyde,  belmvior  in  the  ani-       M 

^B                                          470-474,  758-761 

ma]   bt>dy,  636                                          ^^M 

^H           Mysc\ilin,  450.  452,  478  , 

Nitro-benzene.  635                                        ^^H 

^^m          Musaels,  glyengen  of,  287 

Nitni-ben/oic  acid,  636                                ^^H 

^^H                         .  nniHC  es  of.  477 

Niiro-bensGvl  alcohol,  638                             ^^H 

^B          Mutton-fat,  fcetling  with,  442 

Nitro-cellulose,  130                                      ^^H 
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Nitro-hippuric  acid,  636 
Nitro-phenol,  635 

Nitro-phenyl-propiolic  acid,  reagent     for 

sugar,  117, 

659 

,  behavior    in 

the  animal 

body,     592, 

595 

Nitro-toluene  sulpho-compounds  of  amino 

acids,  92 
Nitro-tolulene,   behavior  in   the   animal 

body,  638 
Nitrogen,  combined,  quantity  of,  in  intes- 
tinal evacuations, 
717,  718 
,  in  meat,  443,  476 
,  in  protein  bodies,  27 
,  in  urine,  548,  549 
,  estimation     of,     in 
urine,     556-561 
Nitrogen  deficit,  718 

Nitrogen  elimination  in  work  and   rest, 

470-473,  758,  759 

in  starvation,  728- 

730 
with  various  foods, 

739-752 
through   the  intes- 
tine,    417,     418, 
717,  718 
through  the  urine, 
548,     549,     611, 
612,     620,     622, 
717-719 
through  the  epider- 
mis, 718 
through  the  sweat, 
694,  718 
,  relation  to  the  elim- 
ination of  phos- 
phoric acid,  620 
,  relation  to  the  elim- 
ination   of    sul- 
phuric acid,  622, 
719 
,  relation  to  digestive 
activity,    624, 
717,  718,  762 
Nitrog^,  free,  in  blood,  696 

,  in  intestine,  403 
,  in  stomach,  372 
,  in  secretions,  702 
,  in  transudates,  702 
,  in  urine,  626 
Nitrogen,  residual,  183 
Nitrogenous  equilibrium,  718.     See  also 

Chap.  XVIII 
Nitroso-indol  nitrate,  402 
Non-striated  muscles,  477 
Non-biuret  giving  products,  54,  394,  417 
Norisosaccharic  acid,  121,  504 
Nova  in,  457 
Nubecula,  542,  615 
Nucleases,  153,  271,  391 


Nucleic  acids,  71,  150-151,  156,  195 

in  the  urine,  647 
Nudein  bases,  156-164 

in  blood,  158,  186 
in  the  urine,  578 
Nudeins,  72,  149 

,  relation  to  elimination  of  aUox- 

uric  bases,  578 
y  relation   to    formation  of   uric 

acid,  570,  571 
,  relation  to  elimination  of  PsO«, 

619,  620 
,  behavior  with  gastric  juice,  72, 

149,  150,  350 
t  behavior  with  pancreatic  juice, 
394,395 
Nudein  plates,  222 
Nudeoalbumins,  36,  46,  141,  150 

in  the  bile,  310,  329 
in  the  liver,  281 
in  the  urine,  646 
in  the  kidneys,  541,  542 
in  protoplasm,  141 
in  transudates,  258,  261 
,  behavior  in  pepsin  diges- 
tion, 46,  150,522,532 
Nudeogluooproteids,  71,  72 
Nudeohistone,  62,  221,  269 

,  relation  to  coagulation  of 
blood,  229 
in  urine,  647 
Nudeoproteids,  36,  71,  72, 142, 149 
in  the  liver,  282 
in  gastric  juice,  354,  355 
in  blood,  172,  178 
in  bile,  329 

in  mammary  glands,  514 
in  muscles,  451,  477 
in  the  kidneys,  541 
in  the  pancreas,  149,  150, 

381 
in  protoplasm,  142 
in  cell  nucleus,  142,  149 
in  thyroid  gland,  275 
in  thymus,  270 
,  behavior  in  pepsin  diges- 
tion, 71,  150 
,  behavior  with  pancreatic 
juice,  395 
Nucleotin,  154 

Nucleotin  phosphoric  acid,  154 
Nucleon,  457,  477 

in  milk,  523,  532 
Nucleosin,  165 
Nutrition  requirements,  763-771 

,  of  man,  739-753 
Nylander's  reagent.    See  Alm^n-Bdttger's 
sugar  test. 

Obermeyer's  indican  test,  594 
Obermiiller's  cholesterin  reaction,  337 
Oblitin,  457 

Odoriferous  bodies  in  the  urine,  586 
CEdema,  subcutaneous,  fluid  from,  265 
Oertel's  diet  cure,  for  corpulency,  770, 771 
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^H            (Esophageal  fistula,  350 

Oxamin 

ie  acid.  32                                       ^^| 

^M             Oleic  ucia,  135 

Oxidases,  8,  16-19,  185                              '^m 

^m            Oleiii.  134 

.     See  abio  the  tissues  and  fluids     1 

^H             Oleodistearin,  132 

Oxidation  ferment.     See  Oxidases.                 1 

^^1             Oliga^mm,  246 

Oxidations,  3-9,  17-19.  629-631,  633.  703      | 

^^M            Oligocyttiteniia,  246 

in  diabetes,  300 

^M             Oliguria.  l>28 

Oximes, 

106 

^H             Oiive  oil,  absorption  of,  423 

Oxonic 

acid,  ,>68 

^H                           ,  action  on  the  secretion  of  bile, 

Oxyacii 

Is,  fomiation  in  putrefaction,  30. 

^B                                  308,  309 

401 

^H             On  up  bin,  69 

,  detection  of.  597 

^H             Oot-yanin,  509 

,  passage  of,  in  urine,  401|  596 

^H              Oorodeiti,  ^^09 

.  m  the  sweat,  694 

^H             Opali^^in.  .523,  531 

Oxybenzoic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal       | 

^H             Opium,  poi^sage  of,  into  the  milk,  639 

body, 

635,  636                                                  1 

^H             Optograms,  491 

Oxybenzenes,  633                                                1 
Oxbutyric  acid,  668,  672,  673                          1 

^H             Orcin  test.  HI.  666 

^H             Organic  acidt«,  Ijebavior  in  the  animal  body  ^ 

,  detection  and  estimatioii,      1 

^H                  624.  629-(i31 

673-^675                               1 

^H             Organized  proteids,  742,  743 

in  tbe  bimid.  702                   | 

^H             Organa,  dintribution  of  the  blood  in^  249 

,  passage  of,  info  the  urine,       1 

^H                            loss  of  vveiRht  in  starvation,  732 

625,  668.  669.  672.  673      1 

^V             Organs  of  generation,  495-513 

Oxydiaminosuberic  acid*  29.  33                       1 

^m             Ornithine,  97,  ^5 

Oxytliamintjsebacic  acid,  282                            1 

^m             OtTiidiuric  acid,  97,  635 

OxyethyiMuiphonic  acid,  behavior  m  the       1 

^H              Orotic  acid,  523 

animal  body,  632                                               1 

^H             Orthonjtrophenylpropiolic  acid.    See  Nit- 
^H                  rophenylpropinlic  acid. 

Oxyfatty  acids  in  animal  fat,  131                   | 

Oxygen, 

consumption,  199.  704,  705               I 

H             Oryhc  acid.  523 

in  work  and  rest.       1 

^H              Osaminic  acid,  107 

468.  472                    1 

^H             Osamines  of  varieties  of  sugar,  107 

in  starvation,  T29.       1 

^H             Osazone-'',  107 

730                           1 

^^B             O^mo^iSf  relation  to  absorption,  427 

tlirough   the  skiiit      J 

^^1                          ,  relation    to    lymph    formation, 

695                    ^J 

^m                                   255,  256 

Oxygen 

activity  of,  3-^S                            ^^M 
in  the  blood,  697.  704-709         ^H 

^^1            Osmotic  presjsure  of  blood,  189,  159 

^^m                                         of  urine,  546 

in  the  intef^tine^  403                     ^^^| 

^H             Osones,  107 

in  the  lymph,  251,  702                ^^ 

^H             Ossein,  76,  435 

in  the  stomach.  372                             1 

^H             Osseoalbumnid.  435 

in     the     swimming -bladder    of      J 

^H             Osseomucoid,  66,  435 

fi^lte^,  710                                ^H 

^H              Osteomalacia ,  43H,  439 

in  secret irms,  702,  703                 ^^H 

^H            Osteoporot^is.     See  OBteosclerosis. 

in  tmnsudatPK.  7t}3                       ^^B 

^H             Ost^Oficlero^is,  438 

, 

tension  of.  in  blood,  203.  698             1 

^m             otoliths,  494 

,  lack  of  action  on  protein  destnic-       1 

^H             Ovalbumm,  32,  507 

tion,  461,  569,  611                            1 

^H                                ,  rela  t  ion  io  glycogen  forma  tion , 

,  lack  of,  action  on  elimination  of      1 

■                                         290 

lactic  acid.  461.  469.  60S                1 

^1             0%'arian  cysts,  498-502 

,  lack  of.  action  on  elimination  of     M 

^B             Ovaries,  498 

sugar,  461                                ^^^M 

^m             Ovoglobuhn.  33.  506 

Oxygen  capacity,  specific.  711,  727          ^^H 

^m             Ovomucoid,  68,  508 

Oxygen-curriers,  7,  f^8.  649                      ^^1 

^H              Ovomucin,  50^) 

Oxvcen 

calorific  value  in  the  combustion      1 

^m              Ovovitellin,  36,  503 

ofdifferent  foo  Is.  623-624,  723                    1 

^m              Ovttm,  50*2-512 

Oxygen 

consumption  in  the  blood,               ■ 

^M             Oxalate  calculi.  680,  681 

Oxvcena.*ies,  17                                              ^^B 
Oxyha'matin.  210                                        ^^1 

^H             Oxalate  of   lime.     See   Calcium   oxalate. 

^H             Oxalate.^,  action  on  blood  coagulation,  171, 

Ox>'h£emoeyanin.  219                                 ^^H 
Oxyhajmoglobin,  198                                  ^^ 

^m 

^H             Oxalic  acid,  in  the  urine,  582,583, 678,  680 

dissociation  of.  19^200. 

^^m                                  behavior  in  the  animal  body 

704.  705 

^m                                       582,  783,  629 

,  propertipj*  and  reactions. 

^m             Oxaluric  acid,  568,  582 

198-202 

^H              Oxaluric- acid  amtde,  32 

,  quantity  of.  in  the  blood. 

^^^^      Oxamide,  29|  32 

196,  197,239,241-246 
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Oxyhoemoglobin,  quantity  in  the  muscles, 
454 
,  passage  of,  into  the  urine, 

648 
9  behavior    with    gastric 

juice,  360 
,  behavior   with   trypsin, 
395 
Oxyhydroparacoumaric  acid,  597 
Oxymandelic  acid.  597,  600 
Oxymonamino  acids,  29,  33, 95 
Oxymonaminosuberic  acid,  29,  96 
Oxymonaminosuccinic  acid,  29,  96 
Oxynaphthalene,  632 
Oxyphenyl-acetic  acid,  90,  401,  596,  597, 

637 
Oxyphenylaminopropionic  acid.     See  Ty- 
rosine. 
Oxyphenylethylamine,  30,  54 
Oxyphenylpropionic  acid,  401,  597,  637 
Oxyproteic  acid  in  urine,  612,  613 
Oxyproteins,  31 
Oxyprotosulphonic  acid,  31 
Oxypyrrolidincarboxylic  acid,  34,  102 
Oxyquinoline,  638 
Oxyquinolinecarboxylic  acid,  600 
Ozone,  3 
Ozone  transmitter,  201 

Palmitic  acid,  134 
Palmitin,  134 
Pancreas,  381 

,  relation  to  glycolysis,  185,  302, 

396 
,  extirpation  of,  action  on  absorp- 
tion, 
,  extirpation   of,   elimination   of 

su^r,  418,  421,  425 
,  pepsm,  385 

,  change  during  secretion,  381 
Pancreatic  calculi,  396 
Pancreatic  diabetes,  301,  302 
Pancreatic  diastase,  388 
Pancreatic  protein,  150,  381 
Pancreatic  rennin,  396 
Pancreatic  casein,  396 
Pancreatic  juice,  382-388 

,  secretion  of,  382-385 

,  enzymes  of,  386 

,  action  on  foodstuffs,  387- 

395 
,  action  upon  peptides,  35, 
396 
Parabamic  acid,  568 
Paracasein,  522 
Parachymosin,  361,  362 
Paracresol,  formation  in  putrefaction,  401, 

588 
Paraglobulin.    See  Serglobulin. 
Paraglycocholic  acid,  313 
Parahsemoglobin.  201 
Parahistone,  63 
Paralactic  acid,  460 

,  relation  to  formation  of 
uric  acid,  572,  573 


Paralactic  acid,  properties  and  occurrence, 
460-463 
,  formation  from  glycogen, 

461,  466,  467 
,  formation  in  osteomalacia 

bones,  439 
,  formation  in  muscle  dur- 
ing work,  468-470,  472, 
473 
,  formation  in  rigor  mortis, 

467 
,  formation  in  lack  of  oxy- 
gen, 460,  461,  469 
,  formation  in  animals  with 
extirpated  livers,  460, 
461,  572 
,  passage  of,  into  the  urine, 
460-462,  572,  608 
Paralbumin,  275,  500 
Paralytic  saliva,  340 
Paraminophenol,  633 
Paramucin,  500 
Paramyosinogen,  450,  452 
Paranuclein.      See  Pseudonuclein. 
Paranucleic  acid,  522 
Paraoxyphenylacetic  acid,  90,    401,    596, 

697,  637 
Paraoxyphenylaminopropionic    acid,    89, 

401,  596,  597,  637 
Paraoxypropiophenone,  behavior  in  ani- 
mal body,  638 
Parapeptone,  359 
Paraxanthine,  157,  580 

in  urine,  578,  580 
Parenterally  introduced  protein,  412 
Parietal  or  delomorphic  cells,  349,  364 
Parotid,  339 
Parotid  saliva,  341 
Parovaria!  cysts,  501 
Partition  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  548, 

549,  568,569,611 
Peas,  utiHzation  in  the  intestine,  421 
Pemphigus  chronicus,  265 
Penicillium  glaucum,  86 
Pennacerin,  692 
Pentacrinin,  691 

Pentamethylendiaminc.    See  Cadaverin. 
Pentosanes,  110 

digestion  of,  427 
Pentoses,  110 

,  relation  to  glycogen  formation, 

111,290 
in  blood,  184 
in  urine,  110,  666 
in  pancreas,  110 
in  nucleic  acids,  152,  155 
in  nucleoproteids,  72,  110,  285, 
514 
Penzoldt,  acetone  reaction,  671 
Pepsin,  354-361 

,  detection  in  gastric  contents,  373 
,  quantitative  estimation,  357 
,  occurrence  in  the  urine,  426,  615 
Pepsin  charge,  in  the  stomach,  364 
,  in  the  pancreas,  385 
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Pepsin  cells,  349 

Pepsin  digestion,  356-362 

,  products  of,  52,  53,  359 
Pepsin  glands,  348 
Pepsin-glutin  peptone,  57 
Pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  360,  361 
Pepsin-like  enzyme,  354 
Pepsinogen,  364 
Pepsin  peptones,  51,  57 
Pepsin  test,  356 
Peptides,  35,  54,  394,  395,  416,  614 

,  relation  to  trypsin,  35,  395 
Peptochondrin,  433 
Peptones,  29,  30,  36,  49-61,  359 
,  assimilation  of,  413-417 
,  absorption  of,  414,  415 
,  passage  of  into  urine,  414,  643 
Peptone  blood,  235 
Peptone-plasma,  171 
Peptozym,  234 
Percaglobulin,  510 
Perch  eggs,  66.  504,  509,  510 
Pericardial  fluid,  257,  260 
Perilymph,  494 
Peritoneal  fluid,  257.  261 
Permeability,  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  195, 
196 
of  the  vascular  walls,  257, 

258 
of  the  muscles,  465 
Peroxidases,  17,  18 

See  also   the  tissues  and 
fluids. 
Pcroxyproteic  acid,  31  ^ 
PerspiVatio  insensibilis,  717 
Perspiration,  692-695 
Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile-acids,  135,  312, 
652 
respiration  apparatus,  712, 
Phacozymase,  493 
Phaseomannite.  458 
Phenaceturic  acid,  588,  634.  635 
Phenol-plucuronic  acid,  590,  610,  638 
Phenol-sulphuric  acid  in   the   urine,    589, 
592.  637 
in  sweat,  r)94 
Phenols,  elimination  by  the  urine,  401,  588 
-.391,  633;  6.37.  638 
in  starvation.  404 
,  estimation    in   urine.    500,    591 
,  formation   in   putrefaction,   30, 

401.  588 
,  behavior  in  the  animal   lx>dy, 
401,  402,  588,  589.  637.  638 
Phenylacetic  acid,  formation  in  putrefac- 
tion, 30,  401 
.  behavior    in   the    ani- 
mal body.  588,  634, 
635 
Phenylalanine,  33,  91 

,  l>ehavior    in    the    animal 

body.  585,  633 
,  in  alcaptonuria.  597-599 
Phenylaminoacetic  acid,  beliavior   in   the 
animal  body,  634 


Phenylaminopropionic  acid,  91 
Phenylbutyric  acid,  634 
Phenylfflucosazone,  107,  117 
Phenylhydrazine  test,  107,  117 

in  the  urine,  657 
Phenylketopropionic  acid,  633,  634 
Phenyllactic  acid,  598,  633,  635 
Phenyllactosazone,  524 
Phenylpropionic  acid,    behavior    in    the 

animal  body,  585,  634 
Phenylpropionic  acid,  formation   in  pu- 
trefaction, 30,  401,  585 
Phenylvalerianic  acid,  634 
Phlebin,  196 
Phlorhizin,  poisoning  with,  282,  297,  610, 

670 
Phlorhizin  diabetes,  297,  610 
Phloroglucin  as  reagent,  111,  374,  666 
Phosphate  calculi,  681 
Phosphates  in  urine,  543,  619-622.  640, 
677-682 
.     See  also  the  different  phos- 
phates, 143,  144 
Phosphatides,  146,  325,  328,  480,  481,  488 
Phosphaturia,  620 
Phosphocamic  acid,  454,  457 

in  the  milk,  523,. 

532 
in  blood,  186 
in  brain,  480.  481 
in  the  urine.  614 
in    relation    to    the 
elimination  of  CO, 
and     lactic    acid. 
462 
in  relation  to  miL<cn- 
lar   activity.   470, 
474 
Phosphoglucoproteid.  71,  509 
Phosphoric  acid,  elimination  by  the  urine, 
617-622,  625.  62S 
,  formation    in    muscular 

activity,  470 
,  quantitative    estimation 
of,  620-622 
Phosphorized  combinations  in  the  urine. 

614 
Phosphorus  poisoning,  action  on  the  elim- 
ination   of    am- 
monia,   o.'>4 
,  action  on  the  elim- 
ination of  un-a, 
548.  554 
,  action  on  the  elim- 
ination of  lactic 
acid,    460,    462. 
608 
,  action    ujxjn     the 

blood,  172,  175 
,  fatty  degeneration 
caused  bv,  '2S2. 
283,  443  " 
,  liver  autolysis  in. 
23,  283,  284.  285 
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Phosphorus  poisoning,  change  in  the  urine. 
285,  460,  548 
554,613 

Photomethsmoglobin,  205 

Phrenin,  486 

Phrenosin,  483,  485,  488 

Phthalic  acid,  behavior  in  the  body,  633 
from  cholic  acid,  315 

Phthalimide  malonic  ester,  102 

Phyllocyanin,  214 

Phylloporphyrin,  197,  214 

Phylloerythrin,  324 

Phymatorusin,  688 

in  the  urine,  651 

Physetoleic  acid,  138 

Physiological  availability,  727 

Phytosterines,  335 

a-Piooline,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
637 

Picric  acid,  reagent  for  protein,  42,  646 
,  reagent    for  creatinine,    565 

567 
,  reagent   for  sugar,   117,    566 

Pigment  calculi,  334 

Pigments  of  the  eye,  489-491 
of  the  blood,  196-219 
of  the  blood-serum,  186,  187^ 

505 
of  the  corpora  lutea,  216,  498 
of  the  egg-shell,  509 
of  feathers,  690 
of  the  fat-cells,  441 
of  the  bUe,  319-325,  328,  331 
of  the  urine,  600-607 
of  the  skin.  688-691 
of  the  lobster,  509,  690 
of  the  liver,  282 
of  the  muscles,  453,  454 
of  lower  animals,  218,  219 
,  medicinal  pigments  in  the  urine, 
639,  654 

Pigmentary  acholia,  329 

Pie's  milk,  529 

Pike,  flesh  of,  476 

Pilocarpine,  action  on  the  secretion  of  in- 
testinal juice,  377 
,  action  on  the  elimination  of 

CO,  in  the  stomach.  372 
,  action    on    the    secretion    of 

saliva,  347 
,  action  on  the  elimination  of 
uric  acid,  569 

PicjOre,  299 

Pina's  tyrosine  test,  90 

Placenta,  512 

Plant  gums,  128,  129 

Plant  nucleic  acids,  156 

Plants,  chemical  processes  in,  1,  2 

Plasma.    See  Blood-plasma. 

Plasminic  acid,  156 

Plasmoschisis,  227 

Plasmozym,  232 

Plastein,  56,  363,  396 

Plasteinogen,  57 

Plastin,  149 


Plattner's  crystallized  bile,  311 

Plethora  polycythemia,  245 

Pleural  fluid,  257,  261 

Plums,  action  on  the  elimination  of  hip- 

puric  acid,  585 
Pneumonic  infiltration,  solution  of,  23, 268, 

713 
Poikilocytosis,  247 
Polarization  test,  664 
Polycythemia,  245,  248 
Polypeptides,    See  Peptides. 
Polyperythnn,  691 
Polysaccharides,  126 
Polyuria,  628 
Pons  varolii,  486 

Poorhouses,  diet  of  inmates  of,  770 
Pork,  475 

Pork-fat,  absorption  of,  423 
Portal  vein,  blood  of,  241,  295,  296,  419 
Positive  phase,  234 

Potassium  combinations,  division    of,    in 
the  form-ele- 
ments     and 
fluids,      166, 
167,  464 
,  elimination    of, 
in  fevers,  623 
,  elimination     of 
in  starvation, 
623,  731 
,  elimination     by 
the  saliva,  347 
in  the  urine.  623 
Potassium  chlorate,  poisoning  with,  203 
Potassium  phosphate  in  yolk  of  eggs,  505 
in  muscles,  464,  465, 

477 
in   cells,    166,    167, 

168 
in  spermatozoa,  496 
Potassium  sulphocyanide  in  the  urine,  611 
in   saliva,   341, 

343 
in  gastric  con- 
tents, 354 
Potatoes,  absorption  of,  in  the  intestine, 

421 
Potential  energy  of  various  foods,  724-728 
Precipitins,  186,  413 
Preglobulin,  141,  228,  271 
Preputial  secretion,  692 
Primary  proteoses,  52 
Prisoners,  food-ration  for,  770 
Proliferoas  cysts,  498 
a-Proline,  34,  74,  101 
Prolineglycyl  anhydride,  35 
Propepsin,  364 
Propep tones,  50 
Propylalanine,  35 
Propyl  benzene,  behavior  in  the  animal 

body,  634 
Propylene  glycol,  relation  to  formation  of 

glycogen,  291 
Prosecretin,  379,  384 
Prostatic  calculi,  498 
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Prostatic  secretion,  496 

ProBthethic  group,  71 

Protagon,  148,  271,  480,  481,  482 

Protalbinic  acid,  49 

Protoprotcoses,  51 

Protamines,  36,  58,  62,  63,  149,  497,  498 

Proteids,  36,  37-65. 

See  also  the  various   protein 
groups. 
Protein,  separation    from   fluids,    44 

,  approximate   estimation   in   the 

urine,  646 
,  circulating    and    tissue    protein, 

741-745 
,  action  on  the  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 292,  294,  303-305 
,  active,  4 

,  living  and  non-living,  4 
,  detection  and  quantitative  esti- 
mation of,  43-45,  639-646 
,  regeneration  of,  415,  416,  417 
,  absorption  of,  412-418 
,  passage  of,  into  the  urine,  640 
,  neat  of  combustion  of,  723-726 
,  digestibility  in  gastric  juice,  356, 

368 
,  digestibility  in  pancreatic  juice, 

393 
,  formation  of  sugar  from,  303-305 
Protein  bodies  in  general,  26-83 

,  summary  of  the  various, 

36,37 
.    See  also  the  various  pro- 
Unn  bodies  of  the  tissues 
and  fluids. 
Protein  hydrogole,  39,  40 
Protein  hydrosole,  39,  40 
Protein  content  affected  by  inoculation, 

188 
Protein  metabolism  in  work  and  rest,  471- 
475,  758 
in    starvation,     728, 

729 
in  various  ages,  757, 

758 
with  different   foods, 

739-745 
ante-mortem    increase, 

730 
after     feeding     with 
thyroid      extracts, 
276 
Protein  overfeeding,  751,  752 
Protein  putrefaction,    30,   401-408,   585, 

588.  5S9 
Protein,  rehition  to  the  albuminates,  49 
Proteincystine,  92 
Proteinochromogcn,  30,  102 
Protein  substances,  26-82 

,  synthesis  of,  34,  35 
,  action  upon  coagula- 
tion  of  the  blood, 
233 

See  also  individual 
protein  bodies. 


Proteoses,  36,  52 

,  general  properties  and  prepar- 
ation, 50-61 
in  blood,  183,  247,  415 
,  formation  in  protein  putrefac< 

tion,  50,  401,  415,  416 
,  relationship  to  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  171,  226,  234, 
235 
,  nutritive  vahie,  745,  746 
,  absoiption  of,  414-417 
,  transfonnat  ion  into  protein,  41 J 
,  occurrence  in  urine,  643 
Prothrombin,    176.   231,  232,  233 
Protic  acid,  454 
Proteolytic  enzymes,  16,  263 
Protocatechuic  acid,  behavior  in  the  body, 

591 
Protoelastose,  76 
Protogelatose,  79 
Protoeen,  49 
Protokyrin,  58 
Protones,  63 
Protoplasm,  4,  140,  141 

and    protein   deoompositioii 
of,  548 
Protosyntonose,  100 
Pseudocerebrin,  485 
Pseudochylous  fluid,  262 
Pseudoglobulin,  179,  643 
Pseudoelycogen  formers, 
Pseudohajmoglobin,  203  293 
Pseudolevidose,  108 
Pseudomucin,  68,  500 

in  ascitic  fluids,  262 
in  cvsts,  500 
in  the  gall-bladder,  329 
Pseudonucleins,  47,  151,  359, 

from  casein,  521,  531 
from  vitellin 
Pseudopepsin,  354 
Pseudotagatose,  108 
Pseudoxanthine,  457 
Psittacofulvin,  690 
Psylla-alcohol,  692 
Psyllic  acid,  692 

Psychical  period  of  secretion,  350 
Ptomaines,  24 

in  the  urine,  615,  676 
Ptyalin.  343.  344 

,  behavior  with  acid,  345,  366 
.  action  on  starch,  344-346 
,  tests,  345,  346 
Pulinotartaric  aciil,  713 
Purine,  157 
Purine  bases,  156,  578 

,    See  also  Nuclein  1 
Purj>le,  691 
Purple  cniorin,  202 
Pus,  266-269 
,  blue,  269 
cells,  267 
in  urine,  651 
corpuscles,  267 
serum,  266 
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Putrefactive  processes,  25,  30 

in  intestine,  400- 
408,    585,   588- 
596 
Putrescine,  24,  97 

in  intestine,  24,  676 
in  the  urine,  615,  676 
Pyin,  261,  266,  269 
I^nic  acid,  269 
Pyloric  gland,  348 
I^rloric  secretion,  365 
I^rocyanin,  269 

in  sweat,  695 
Pyogenin,  268,  483 
I^osin,  268,  483 
I^oxanthose,  269 

iTfTidine,  behavior  in  the  body,  639 
a-Pyridine-carboxylic  acid,  632,  636 
Pyrocatechin,  591 

,  occurrence  in  urine,  591 
,  occurrence  in  transudates, 
259,  265 
Pyrocatechin-sulphuric  acid,  591 
Pyromucic  acid,  637 
Pyromucinornithuric  acid,  637 
Pyrrol  derivatives,  210,  689 
a-Pyrrolidine  carboxylic  acid,  101-103, 197. 

See  a-Proline. 
Pyrrolidonecarboxylic  acid,  74 

Quercite,  relation  to  glycogen  formation, 

291 
Quinic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

586 
Quinine,  passage  of,  into  urine,  639 
,  passage  of,  into  sweat,  695 
,  action  of,  on  the  elimination  of 

uric  acid,  569 
,  action  on  the  spleen,  274 
Quotient,  respiratory,  306,  446,  472,  722 

731,  760 
Quotient,  urea  to  nitrogen,  628,  720 
,  nitrogen  to  sugar,  304,  306 

Racemic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
539 

Rachitis,  bones  in,  438,  440 

Rape-seed  oil,  feeding  with,  442 

Reductases,  19 

Reduction  processes,  2, 5, 18, 19.   See  also 
the  various  chapters. 

Reichert-Meissl's  equivalent,  137 

Reindeer,  milk  of.  529 

Rennin,  25.  56.    See  also  Chymosin. 

Rennin  cells,  349 

Rennin  glands,  349 

Rennin  zymogen,  349,  361,  362 

Reproductive  organs,  419-513 

Resacetophenon.  637 

Residual  nitrogen,  183 

Resin  acids,  transition  into  urine,  639, 641 

Respiration,  anaerobic,  21,  461 
,  external,  696,  703 
,  internal,  696,  703,  712 
of  the  hen's  egg,'  511,  512 


Respiration  of  plants,  2 

.    See  also  Chemistry  of  res- 

giration,    696-714,    and 
Ixchange   of  gas  under 
various  conditions. 
Respiratory  quotient;  306,  446,  472,  722, 

731   760 
Rest,  'metabolism  during,  467-472,  75^ 

761 
Reticulin,  37,  80,  428 
Retene,  335,  336 
Retina,  489 
Reversion,  124 
Revertose,  16 

Reynolds'  acetone  reaction,  671 
Rhamnose,  relation  to  glycogen  formal  ion, 

290,336 
Rheometer,  706 
Rhodizonic  acid,  458 
Rhodophan,  491 
Rhodopsin,  489 

Rhubarb,  action  on  the  urine,  639 
Rib-cartilage,  434 
Rieor  mortis  of  the  musdes,  465 
Roberts'  method  of  estimating  sugar,  663 
Roch's  reaction  for  protein,  6^2 
Rodents,  bile-acids  of,  318 
Rods  of  the  retina,  pigments  of,  490 
Rosenbach's  bile-pigment  test,  852 

urine  test,  675 
Rotation,  specific,  109 
Rosin's  levulose  reaction,  119,  665 
Rovida's  hyaline  substance,  141,  221,  267 
Rubn^r's  sugar  test,  117,  665 
Rye  bread,  utilization,  417,  421,  727 

Saccharic  acid,  106,  107,  121 
,  lactone  of,  121 
,  relation    to  glycogen  for- 
mation, 291 
,  behavior  in  diabetes,  300 
Saccharose,  123,  124 

calorific  value,  724 
absorption  of,  419 
Salicylase  or  aldehydase,  18 
Salicylic  acid,  action  on  pepsin  digestion, 
359 
,  action  on  trypsin  digestion, 

393 
,  behavior    in    the    animal^ 
body,  635 
Salicylic-acid  amyl  ester,  284 
Salicylsulphonic  acid  as  protein  reagent, 

42 
Saliva,  339-348 

,  secretion  of,  346,  347 

,  mixe4,  342 

,  physiological  importance,  348 

,  behavior    in    the    stomach,    348, 

366,  367 
,  action  of,  345,  348,  367 
,  gases  of,  340,  702 
,  composition  of,  346,  347 
Salivary  calculi,  348 
Salivary  diastase.     See  Ptyalin. 
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Salivary  glands,  339 

Salkowski's  cholesterin  reaction,  336 

Salkowski-Ludwig^s  method  of  estimating 

uric  acid,  336 
Salmine,  63,  64 
Salmon,  flesh  of,  454 

,  sperma  of,  63,  155,  497 
Salmonucfeic  acid,  154 
Salts,  action  of,  upon  metabolism,  754 
,  antagonistic  action  of,  377,  375 
.     See  also  the  various  salts. 
Salt-plasma,  171 
Salts  of  vegetable  acids,  behavior  in  the 

organism,  544 
Samandarin,  692 

Santonine,  action  on  the  urine,  639,  654 
Sapokrinin,  385 
Saponification  equivalent,  136 
Saponification,  133,  388,  398,  422,  423 
Saponin,  193,  337 

Saroolactic  acid.     See  Paralactic  acid. 
Sarcolemma,  447 
Sarcomelanin,  688 
Sarcomelanic  acid,  688 
Sarcosine,  455 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
630 
Sarkine.     See  Hypoxanthine. 
Scherer's  inosite  test,  459 
Schiff 's  reaction  for  cholesterin,  336 
reaction  for  uric  acid,  576 
reaction  for  urea,  555 
Schreiner's  base,  496 
Schtttz-Borissow's  law,  390,  392 
Schweitzer's  reagent,  107 
Sclerotic,  493 
Sconibrine,  59,  63,  64 
8coml)ron,  62 
Scyllite.  272 
Scymnol,  310 

Scymnol-sulphuric  acid,  310 
Seal-fat,  138 
Sea-urchin,  sperm  of,  62 
Sebacic  acid,  135 
Sebum,  691 

Secondary  proteoses,  52 
Secretin,  309,  377,  379,  384 
Secretin  enzymes,  22 
Sediments.    See  Urinary  sediments. 
Sedimentum  lat^ritium,     543,    575,  607, 

677 
Seliwanoff's    reaction   for    levulose,   119, 

665 
Semen.  495-497 

Semicarhazide,  poisoning  with,  5S4 
Semighitin,  79 
Seminose.    See  Mannose. 
Senna,  action  on  the  urine.  639,  654 
Sepsine,  24 
Seralbumin.  36,  ISl 

,  detection  of.  in  the  urine,  640, 

043 
.  quantitative    estimation    of, 

IS.*^.  045 
,  absorption  of,  413 


Serglobului,  36,  178 

,  detection  of,  in  the  urine,  640, 

643 
,  quantitative    estimation   of, 
180,645 
Sericin,  37,  82 
Serine,  33,  95 
Serolin,  183 
Serosamucin,  258 
Serous  fluids,  256-265 
Serum.    See  Blood-sermn. 
Serum  casein.    See  Serglobulin. 
Sex,  influence  on  metabolism,  756 
Sharks,  bile  of,  310,  325 

,  urea  m,  240,  325,  547 
Sheep's  milk,  529 
Shell-membrane   of   the   hen's  eeg,  73, 

509 
Silicic  acid  in  feathers,  685 
in  hair,  685 
in  urine,  626 

in  hen's  e^,  505,  509,  510 
in  connective  tissue,  429 
Silicic  acid  ester  in  feathers,  685 
Silk  gelatine,  82 
Sinistrin,  animal,  71 
Silver,  in  blood,  239 
Skatol,  29,  34,  102,  401,  402 

,  formation  in  putrefaction,  29, 401, 

588 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  400, 
401,  588,  595,  634 
Skatolacetic  acid,  30,  102 
Skatolaminoacetic  acid,  30,  102 
Skatolcarboxylic  acid,  102,  596 
Skatol-pigment,  595,  596,  607 
Skatosine,  103 
Skatoxyl,  401,  588,  634 
Skatoxylglucuronic  acid,  595 
Skatoxyl.sulphuric  acid,  588,  595 

in  sweat,  694 
Skeletins,  81 

Skeleton  at  various  ages,  438 
Skin,  685-695 

,  excretion  through,    690,    692-695, 
717 
Sleep,  metabolism,  761 
Small  intestine,  378,  380 

extirpation  of,  427 
Smegma  praiputii,  692 
Smith's  reaction  for  bile-pigments,  654 
Smooth  muscles,  477 
Snail  mucin,  06 
Snake   poison,   action  upon    blood,   193, 

226,  234 
Soaps  in  blood-serum,  183 
in  chyle,  251,  423 
in  piLs,  268 

in  excrements.  408,  426 
in  bile,  310,  325 
in  milk,  5.32 
,  importance  of,  in  the  emulsiflcation 
of  fats.  389,  390,  398.  423 
Sodium    alcoholate    as    a  saponiflcation 
agent,  130,  059 
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Sodium  chloride,  elimination  by  the  urine, 
616,  617,  694,  695 
,  elimination  by  the  sweaty 

694,  695 
,  physioloij^cal  import- 

ance,  736 
,  quantitative  estimation, 

616-619 
,  influence  on  the  quan- 
tity of  urine,  754 
,  influence  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  urea,  754 
,  influence  on  the  secre- 
tion of  gastric  juice, 
364,  736 
,  behavior  with  food  rich 

in  potassium,  736 
,  insufficient    supply    of, 

364,  736 
,  action  on  the  secretion 
of  intestinal  juice,  377, 
378 
,  action  on  pepsin  diges- 
tion, 358,  359 
,  action  on  trypsin  diges- 
tion, 393,  394 
Sodium  compounds,  elimination    by    the 
urine,  623 
y  division   among   the 
form-elements  and 
fluids,  166 
•    See  also  the  vari- 
ous    tissues     and 
fluids. 
Sodium    phosphate    in    the    urine,   619, 

620 
Sodimn  salicylate,  action  on  the  secretion 

of  bile,  309 
Sodium    tartrate,    relation    to    glycogen 

formation,  291 
Solanin,  193 
Soldiers,  diet  of,  769 
Sorbin,  119 
Sorbinose,  113,  119 
Sorbite,  106 

Source  of  muscular  energy,  472-474 
Spawn  of  the  frog,  71 
Specific  rotation,  109 
Spectrophotometry,  218 
Sperma,  63,  495-498 
Spermaceti,  138 
Spermaceti  oil,  138 
Spermatin,  498 
Spermatocele  fluids,  263 
Spermatozoa,  497 
Spermine,  496 
Spermine  crystals,  496 
Spherules,  37,  503,  509 
Sphingosin,  485 
Sphygmogenin,  278 
Spider  excrement,  guanin  therein,  160 
Spiegler's  reagent,  642 
Spirographin,  69 
Spirogyra,  114,  167 


Spleen,  272-275 

,  relation  to  formation  of  blood,  274 
,  relation  to  formation  of  uric  acid, 

274,  570,  573 
,  relation  to  digestion,  385 
,  blood  of  the,  242 
Spleen  pulp,  272 
Splitting  processes  in  general,  1,  2,  9.    See 

also  the  various  enxymes. 
Spongin,  37,  81,  82 
Sputum,  714 
Sputum  mucin.    See  Mucin  from  mucous 

membrane,  66 
Starch,  126 

,  hydrolytio  cleavage  by  diastase, 

128,  387,  388 
,  hydrolytic  cleavage  by  pancreatic 

diastase,  388 
,  hydrolytic  cleavage  by  saliva,  344 
,  calorific  value,  724 
,  absorption,  419,  421 
Starches,  digestion  of,  367,  388 
Starch,  celltUose,  126 
Starch  ^nulose,  126 
Starvation,  action  on  the  blood,  244,  731, 
732 
,  action  on  the  urine,  404,  548, 

585,592 
,  action  on  the  elimination   of 

indican,  404,  592 
,  action  on  the  elimination   of 

oxalic  acid,  582 
,  action  on  the  secretion  of  bile, 

307,308 
,  action  on    the    secretion    of 

pjancreatic  juice,  382 
,  action  on  the  elimination  of 

phenol,  404 
,  action   on    metabolism,    722, 

728-733 
,  death  from,  728 
Starvation  cures,  770,  771 
Starvation  requirement,  733,  755 
Steapsin,  388 
Stearic  acid,  133 
Stearin,  133 

,  absorption  of,  423 
Stentorin,  blue,  691 
Stercobilin,  32U,  409,  603 
Stercorin,  337 
Stethal,  138 

Stokes's  reduction  fluid,  203 
Stokvis'  reaction  for  bile-pigments,  653 
Stomach,  ^ses  in  the,  372 

,  importance  in  digestion,  369 
,  pepsin  charge  in,  364 
,  relation  to  mtestinal  putrefac- 
tion. 371,  406,  407 
,  auto-digestion  of,  372 
,  digestion  in  the,  365-372 
Stomachic  glands,  350 
Stone-cyst ine,  92 

Streptococcus,  behavior  with  gastric  juice, 
371 
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Stroma  fibrin,  195 
Stronia  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  1^ 
of  the  muack*s,  451 
of  the  ovaries,  498 
Strontium  salts  and  bluod   coaguiation, 

171 
Struma  cystica,  275 
StrjThnine,  passage  of,  into  llie  urine,  639 

and  sugar  elimination,  299 
Sturgeon,  spenna  of,  63 
Stunne,  63,  100 
Sublingual  gkntls,  339 
Sublingual  saliva,  341 
Submaxillary  glandw,  339 
Submaxillary  mucin,  66,  67 
8ubm:ixiUary  saliva,  340,  341 
Succinic  acid  in  putrefaction,  32 

in  the  fermentation  of  miikj 

516 
in  the  intestine,  400 
in  the  ,spleen,  272 
in  tranaudales,  259,  264 
in  the  thyroid  glands,  275 
from    phosphocarnic   acid, 

457 
y  passage  of,  into  the  urine, 

630 
,  passage  of,  into  the  sweat, 
695 
Sygar,  relation  to  work,  469,  473 

,  formation  from  fats,  306,  473 
,  formation  from  ^>rotein,  303-305 
Sugar  formation,  in    the    liver,    295-301, 
3l>6 
after  pancreas  extirpa- 
tion, 301-305 
Sugar,  belmvior     on     subcutaneous     in- 
jection, 293 
,  behavior  to  blood-corpuscles,  195 
,  quantitative   determination,    659- 
66,5 
,    See  also  various  k inds  of  sugar. 
Sugar  tests  in  the  unne  655-659 
Sutphannoglobiii,  207 
Sulphocyanides  in  the  urine,  611,  631 
in  gastric  JMiee,  354 
in  the  saliva,  341,  343 
Sul phonal  intoxication,  urine  in.  213,  650 
Sulphome  acids,  behavior  in  the  animal 

body,  540 
Sulphm*,  of  proteins,  27,    See  also  varioua 
proteins. 
,  in  the  urine,  471.  611,  612 
,  elimination  of,  in  activity,  471 
,  elimination  of,  with  lack  of  oxy- 
gen, till 
,  neutral  and  acid  sulphur  in  urine, 

611 
,  behavior  in  the  organism,  611, 
631 

Sulphur  methcemoglobtn,  207 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  putrefaction  in 
the       intestine, 
401,  404 
in  the  urine,  612 


Sulphuric  acid,  ethereal  and  sulphate,  ui 
the  urine,  588,  58«,  611, 
622,  623 
,  elimination  of,  in  activity, 

471 
,  elimination    of,     by    tlie 
urine,  543,  622,  623,  628 
,  elimination     of,     by    the 

sweat,  694 
,  e-stimation  of,  622 
,  relation  to  elimination  of 
nitrogen,  471.  611,  622 
I  action  on  pepsin  digestioti, 
358 
Suprarenal  capsule,  277 
Suprarenin,  278.    See  also  Adnenalin. 
iSwallow's-nests,  edible,  69 
Sweat,  692-695 

Swimming-bladders  of  fishes,  gsues  of,710 
,  guajiiue   in, 
160 
Sympathetic  saliva,  340 
Synproteose.  55 
Synovia,  265 
Synovial  fluid,  265 
Synovial  mucin,  25S 
Synoviamucin,  2d5 
Synovin,  266 
Syuthesi.s,  1,  2, 

of  ethereal  sulphuric  acids,  280, 
401.  588,  590.  593,  594,  637 
of  conjugated  glucuronic  acids, 
122,  589,  593,  609.  610.  632, 
638 
of  uric  acid,  567,  568,  5?2.  573 
of  urea,  547,  550,  551,  552 
of  hippuric  acid.  3,  585,  635 
of  varieties  of  sugars,  106,  114 
fif  polypeptides,  &, 
Syntonin,  48,  HK> 

,  calorific  value  of,  72d 

Tagatose,  108 

Talonic  acid,  120 

Talo8t\  lOS,  113,  120 

Tapeworm  cysts,  265 

Tannic  acid,  beliavior  in  the  animal  body, 

mi 

Tartar,  348 

Tartaric  acid,  relation  to  glycogen  forma- 
tion, 291 
,  passage  of.  into  sweat,  695 
,  iMVfiiivior     in     the     animal 
body,  630 
Tartronic  acitl,  573 
Tatalbumin.  5(J6 
Taurine,  94,  95,  310,  313.  331 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  G29 
Taurocarbamic  acid.  631 
Taurocholeic  acid,  314 
TaurochoUc  acid,  310,  313,  328 

,  occurrence  in  mccomum, 

410 
f  decomposition     in     the 
intestine,  404 
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Taurocholic  acid,  protein-precipitating  ac- 
tion, 42,  647 
Tea,  action  on  metabolism,  755 
Tears,  418 
Teeth  440 

Teichmann's  crystals,  211,  649 
Tendon  mucin,  66 
Tendon  mucoid,  428 
Tendon  synovia,  265 

Tension  of  the  GO,  in  the  blood,  708-710 
in  the  tissues,  712 
in  the  lymph,  251 
O  in  the  blood,  703-708 
Terpen-Glucuronic  acid,  667 
Terpentme,  action  of,  on  the  secretion  of 
bile,  308 
,  action  of,  on  the  urine,  639 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
600,  638 
Tetraglycyl^ycine,  35,  396 
Tetraox3rammocaproic  acid,  96 
Tetrapeptides,  35,  395 
Tetronerythrin,  219,  690 
Testes,  495 
Tetroses,  105 
Theobromine,  157 

,  behavior    in    the    animal 
body,  579 
Theophylline,  157 

,  behavior    in    the    animal 
body,  579 
Thioalcohols,    behavior    in    the    animal 

body,  632 
Thio^yoolio  acid,  74 

,  behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  632 
Thiolactic  acid,  28,  33,  94 
Thiophene,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

637 
Thiophenic  acid,  637 
Thiophenuric  acid,  637 
Thiotolene,  637 

Thrombin,  13,  16,  175,  228,  233 
Thrombogen,  231-233 
Thrombokinase,  231 
Thrombosin,  229 
Thymine,  152,  154,  165 
Thymic  acid,  154 
Thymonudeic  acid,  151,   152,  153,   154, 

155 
Thymus,  270 
Thyreoglobulin,  276,  277 
Thyreoidea,  275-277 
Thyreoproteid,  276 
Thyreotoxalbumin,  277 
Thyroid  ^land,  275,  276 
Thyroiodm.     See  lodothyrin. 
Tissue-fibrinogen,  141,  271 
Tissue  proteios. 

Tollens^  reaction  for  pentoses,  HI,  112 
Toluene,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  585, 

634 
Toluric  acid,  635 

Toluylenediamine,  poisoning  with,  333 
Toluic  acid,  635 


Tonus,  chemical  of  the  muscle,  467 

Tooth  structure,  440 

Tortoise,  bones  of,  436 

Tortoise-shell,  73,  691 

Toxalbumins,  behavior  with  gastrin  juice, 

371 
Toxines,  24,  25,  186,  280 
Tracheal  cartilage,  420,  433 
Transudates,  256-266 
Tribromacetic  acid. 
Tricalcium  casein,  520 
Trichloracetic  acid  as  reagent,  42,  45 
Trichlorethyl-glucuronic  acid.    See  Uro- 

chloralic  acid. 
Triglycylglycine,  35,  396 
Triolein,  34 
Trioses,  105 
Tripalmitin.  134 
Tripeptides,  35,  395 

Triple  phosphate  in  urinary   sediments, 
678,  679 
in  urinary  calculi,  68J, 
681,682 
Tristearin,  133 
Triticonucleic  acid,  152,  156 
Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  116,  655 

,  behavior    with 
uric  acid,  575 
,  behavior     with 
creatinine, 
565 
Tropics,  metabolism  in  inhabitants  of,  762 
Trypsin,  186,  390-395 

,  action  on  proteins,  54, 55, 392, 416 
,  action  on  peptides,  35,  395,  396 
,  importance  in  absorption,  416 
Trypsin  digestion,  392-396 

,  products  of,  394 
Trypsinogen,  383-386 
Trypsin  peptone,  51,  54,  55,  57,  58 
Trypt9phane,  30,  102,  355 
Tubo-ovarial  cysts,  501 
Tunicin,  685 
Turacin,  690 
Turacoverdin,  690 
Tryosine,  18,  33,  54,  89-91 
,  in  urine,  675 
,  in  sediments,  680 
,  detection  of,  91,  675 
,  behavior  in  putrefaction,  400, 

585,  588 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
598,  599,  633,  670 
Tryosinases,  18,  90,  690 
Tyrosine-sulphuric  acid,  90 

UfTclmann's  reaction  for  lac  ic  acid,  374 
Umikoflf's  reaction,  532,  533 
Uracil.  152,  156,  164     . 
Uraemia,  bile  in,  329 

,  gastric  contents  in,  373 

,  sweat  in,  694 
Uraminobenzoic  acid,  636 
Urates,  542 

,  in  sediments,  575,  678 
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^H           tTrea,  547 

Urine,  osmotic  pressure  of,  546 

^^^H               ,  elinnimttoii  in  starvation,  54S 

,  phyisico-chemical  analysis  of,  ti28 

^^^^B               t  elimination  in  children,  549,  665 

,  reaction  of,  543-546 

^^^^B              t  elunumtmn  m  disease,  547,  54H,  554 

,  acidity  of,  543-545 

^^^^B             ,  properties  and  reaotious,  554 
^^^^H             ,  formation  and  origin,  5^0-554,  630 

,  estimation  of  acidity,  545 

,  specific  gravity  of,  546,  627,  62S 

,  passage  of  foreign  bodies  into,  629- 

^^^^B             ,  quantitative  eslimatioiif  558-562 

^^^H             ,  syntbosi^,  547,  551-553 

639 

^^^^1             ,  occurrence  in  the  blood,  186,  240, 

,  comjxxsition  of,  628 

^^H                   242,  551 

,  reducing  power  of,  608 

^^^^H             ,  occurrence  in  tbe  bile,  325,  329,  547 

Urine  indican,  592                                       ^m 
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Vegetarians,  food  of,  750,  767 

,  excrement,  408 
Yernix  caseoea,  336,  691 
Vesicatory  blisters,  265 
Vesicle  calculi, 
Vesiculase,  496 
Virtual  sugar,  184 
Visual  purple,  489-491 
Visual  red,  489 
Vitali's  pus-blood  test,  649 
Vitellin,  36 

in  yolk  of  egg,  503 

in  protoplasm,  141 
Vitellolutein,  505 
Vitellorubin,  51)5 
Vitelloses,  52 
Vitreous  humor,  491 

Water,  drinking  of,  action  in  the  elimina- 
tion   of    chlorides, 
616 
,  action  on  the  elimina- 
tion  of   uric   acid, 
569 
y  action  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  urea.  753 
,  action  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  fat,  754 
,  action  on  the  excre- 
tion of  urine,  626 
,  elimination  of,  through  the  urine, 

626-628,  717 
,  elimination  of,   through  the  skin, 

693,  717 
,  elimination  of,  in  starvation,  731 
,  elimination  of,  importance  for  the 

animal  body,  734 
,  elimination  of,  quantity  of,  in  the 

various  organs,  734 
,  elimination,  lack  of,  in  the  food, 
734 
Wax,  138 

in  plants,  691 
Weidel's  xanthine  reaction,  160 
Weyl's  reaction  for  creatinine,  565 
Wheat  bread,  absorption  of,  418 
Whey,  516,  528 
Whey  proteid,  521 
White  of  egg,  506-510 

,  calorific  value  of,  724 
,  absorption  of,  413,  414 
Witch's  milk.  534 
Woman's  milk.   See  Human  milk. 


Wool-fat,  337,  692 

Work,    action    on    the    elimination   of 
chlorine,  616 
,  action  on  the  elimination  of  sul- 
phur, 471 

,  action  on  the  excretion  of  nitrogen, 

470,  471 
,  action  of  the  necessity  for  food, 

768,  769 
,  action  on  metabolism,  468-474, 758 
-761 
Worm-MUller's  sugar  test,  655 
Wound  secretion,  265 

Xanthine,  157,  159 

in  the  urine,  578 
in  urinary  calculi,  682 
in  urinary  sediments,  680 
,  detection  and  quantitative  esti- 
mation, 159,  160,  163,  164, 
580,  581 
Xanthine  bodies.     See  Nuclein  bases. 
Xanthine  calculi,  682 
Xanthine  oxidase,  18,    73,  571 
Xantho-creatinine,  457,  470,  567 
Xantho-melanin,  32 
Xanthophan,  491 
Xanthophyll  groups,  505 
Xanthoproteic  reaction,  42 
Xylene,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  634 
Xyliton,  689 
Xyloses,  113,  282 

,  relation    to    the    formation    of 
glycogen,  111,  290 

Yeast-cells,  relation  to  fermentation,  10, 

11 
Yeast  maltase,  17 
Yeast  nucleic  acid,  152,  156 
Yeast  nuclein,  150 
Yolk  of  the  hen's  egg,  502-506 
Yolk-spherules,  37,  503,  509 

Zein,  27,  98 

Zinc  in  the  bile,  325 

in  the  liver,  286 

,  passage  of,  into  milk,  539 
Zooeiythrin,  690 
Zoofulvin,  690 
Zoorubin,  690 

Zymase,  10,  11,  20,  21,  396 
Zymogens,  15.     See  various  enzymes. 
Zymoplastic  substances,  176,  228,  231 
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